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INTRODUCTION 


MONICA BRÍNZEI 


Ib 2007, when I first met Paul J.J.M. Bakker and Russell L. Friedman, 
while preparing my Ph.D. dissertation on Pierre d'Ailly, who lectured on 
the Sentences at Paris in 1377-1378, I was looking for an answer to this 
question: What do we know about commentaries on the Sentences from the 
decades before and after Pierre d'Ailly? Investigating commentaries from 
the later fourteenth century and the beginning of the fifteenth entails ven- 
turing into ferra incognita, because the vast majority of the surviving works 
written after the Black Death exist only in manuscript. We thus embraced 
immediately the idea of a Colloquium on this topic, sponsored by the 
SIEPM, in the hope that it would shed new light on the doctrines defended 
by advanced bachelors of theology at the late-medieval universities and 
mendicant studia. 


"Philosophical Psychology in Late-Medieval Commentaries on Peter 
Lombards’s Sentences" became the specific topic of the XIVth Colloquium 
of the Société Internationale pour Étude de la Philosophie Médiévale held 
in Nijmegen on 28-30 October 2009. The proceedings of the Colloquium 
published in this volume bring together new evidence for how the corpus of 
late-medieval commentaries on the Sentences, especially from the second 
half of the fourteenth century, contributed to the development of philosoph- 
ical psychology within the discipline of theology. The relation among the 
faculties of the soul, the limits of knowledge, hylomorphism, intuitive and 
abstractive cognition, the experience of the beatific vision, divine fore- 
knowledge and the knowability of species are some examples of the issues 
examined in this volume. The wealth of new information presented here 
results from the interpretation of previously unexplored sources. This vol- 
ume also demonstrates that lectures on Peter Lombard's textbook from this 
period provided a variety of /oci throughout the Books of the Sentences for 
approaching philosophical topics, from the principia (Denys of Montina), 
the Prologue (Alfonsus Vargas of Toledo, Hugolino of Orvieto, John Regis, 
Francis Toti of Perugia), Book I (Gregory of Rimini, John of Mirecourt, 
Pierre Ceffons, Hugolino of Orvieto, Pierre d'Ailly, Peter of Candia, the 
Vienna Group, John Capreolus, Henry of Gorkum, Denys the Carthusian), 
Book II (Pierre Ceffons, Peter of Candia, Guillaume de Vaurouillon, Gabri- 
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el Biel), and Book III (Heymericus de Campo). This diversity, within huge 
works on theology conceived broadly, constitutes a tradition parallel to that 
found in commentaries on Aristotle's De anima in the late Middle Ages. 


The Colloquium at Nijmegen opened with an historical session com- 
prising three lectures. In “Sentences Commentaries After 1350: A Frame- 
work for the Study of Their Tradition," Phillipp W. ROSEMANN (then Uni- 
versity of Dallas, now National University of Ireland, Maynooth) listed 
seven points common to the commentaries after 1350 concerning topics, 
technical vocabulary, structure, contents and so on. Next, Claire ANGOTTI 
(Université de Reims), “Les commentaires des Sentences de la deuxième 
moitié du XIV* siécle dans les bibliothéques parisiennes," traced the re- 
ception of the commentaries from after 1350 in medieval Parisian libraries 
(Collége de la Sorbonne, Collége de Navarre, the Abbey of Saint-Victor). 
The historical session concluded with William J. COURTENAY (University 
of Wisconsin), “James of Eltville, O.Cist., His Fellow sententiarii in 1369- 
1370, and His Influence on Contemporaries," presenting the case-study of 
the Cistercian James of Eltville, associated with the via moderna, which 
was prevalent in commentaries on the Sentences from the last decades of 
the fourteenth century. None of the lectures from this session is included in 
this book, either because advances in the field have made the material obso- 
lete (e.g., via Rosemann's publication of volumes 2-3 of Mediaeval Com- 
mentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, Leiden 2010-2015), or be- 
cause thematically the essays fit better elsewhere (for example, in the vol- 
ume on James of Eltville in Brepols' series Studia Sententiarum in connec- 
tion with the editing project dedicated to this author). Similar reasons ex- 
plain the absence of the contribution of Monica B. CALMA (IRHT, Paris), 
which established a parallel between James of Eltville and John Regis on 
the topic of evident knowledge, Vesa HIRVONEN's (University of Eastern 
Finland, Joensuu) lecture titled “Gabriel Biel on Mental Disorders in His 
Commentary on the Sentences," which reported how mental illness was 
approached in the context of the sacraments, and Stephen F. BROWN's 
(Boston College) *Abstractive Cognition According to Peter of Candia," 
which is growing into a book on Peter's Principia that will be published in 
the series Studia Sententiarum. 


The present volume is divided into three parts on thematic grounds. The 
first, concerning Human Cognition, gathers three essays on fundamental 
epistemological issues treated in the commentaries after Gregory of Rimini, 
who lectured on the Sentences at Paris in 1343-1344: intuitive knowledge 
of the sensible particular, the theory of evident knowledge and the doctrine 
of the complexe significabile. 
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After his Ph.D. dissertation was published as a book in 2008 (La teoria 
della scienza nel XIII secolo. I commenti agli Analitici secondi, Firenze), 
Amos CORBINI (then Universita di Trento, now Universita di Torino) has 
expanded his interest in the medieval doctrine of scientific knowledge and 
focused on some key authors from the fourteenth century. The center of his 
attention has been the Cistercian Pierre Ceffons, on whom he has already 
published various articles, including one in volume 15 of the series Rencon- 
tres de philosophie médiévale (2012).' In that same volume, Russell L. 
Friedman questioned Damasus Trapp’s confusing interpretation of “Aegid- 
ianism” and “ultra-Aegidianism” in the latter's pioneering studies on the 
Augustinian Hermits Gerard of Siena and Michael of Massa.? In the present 
collection, Corbini tests Trapp's hypothesis of a close doctrinal dialogue 
between Augustinian Hermits and Cistercians just before 1350. Corbini 
arrives at similar doubts after analyzing in detail the issues of intuitive cog- 
nition and the complexe significabile, in which the Augustinian Hugolino of 
Orvieto and the Cistercian Pierre Ceffons do not share the ideas of the Au- 
gustinian Gregory of Rimini or the Cistercian John of Mirecourt. Even in 
the case of the Augustinian Alfonsus Vargas of Toledo, who is known to 
have introduced four types of intuitive knowledge, Corbini points out that 
he is more influenced by the earlier Oxonian Franciscan Walter Chatton 
than by the Parisian Augustinian Gregory of Rimini. Regarding the thesis 
that the complexe significabile is nihil, Ceffons offers interesting testimony 
concerning the reception of this doctrine, but he does not adopt any defini- 
tive position, ostensibly being too afraid of possible condemnation. Cister- 
cians and Augustinians developed similar interests in the theory of 
knowledge, but, as Corbini clearly demonstrates, this was not on the basis 
of a dialogue or a doctrinal exchange, as Trapp suggested, but more be- 
cause this was a general trend among the sententiarii or, as Corbini claims, 
there ^were compulsory reactions" in the reception of certain topics. 


In his research at CNRS-Tours, Aurélian ROBERT has focused on the 
progressive rediscovery of atomism at the end of the Middle Ages. The 
point of departure of his essay in this volume is the view that the problem 


! A. CORBINI, “Pierre de Ceffons et l'instruction dans l'ordre cistercien ` quelques re- 
marques", in Philosophy and Theology in the Studia of the Religious Orders and at Papal 
and Royal Courts, ed. K. EMERY, Jr., W.C. COURTENAY, and S.M. METZGER (Rencontres de 
philosophie médiévale 15), Turnhout 2012, 549-74. 

? R.L. FRIEDMAN, “How ‘Aegidian’ Were Later Augustinian Hermits Regarding Intellec- 
tual Cognition? Gerard of Siena, Michael of Massa and the Object of the Intellect”, in Phi- 
losophy and Theology in the Studia of the Religious Orders and at Papal and Royal Courts, 
ed. EMERY, COURTENAY and METZGER, 427-79. 
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of the human intellect’s knowledge of substances is a philosophical ques- 
tion that links early-modern and medieval philosophers. Various accounts 
of the knowledge of substances can be identified in the early-modern era 
(Descartes: pure intellectual knowledge; Locke: complex collection of ide- 
as of qualities; Hume: a fiction; Berkeley: a nothing) and, looking back at 
the context of the medieval disputes, Robert notes a broad interest in the 
problem of the knowability of substances and of the possibility of forming 
concepts of them in the thirteenth century. A disputed issue in the Faculty 
of Theology, the topic also fascinated masters from the Faculty of Arts (see 
the examples of commentaries on De anima and the Metaphysics). The 
main /oci in commentaries on the Sentences for discussing the possibility of 
direct or indirect (via species, treating also the nature of such species) 
knowledge of substances were the Prologue and distinction 3 of the first 
Book, which treats the possibility of a creature knowing God. The principal 
doctrinal directions are the via Scoti (there is no direct representation of 
substances for the human intellect, which needs a species or a concept that 
is formed based on intuitive knowledge of singulars) and the via Thomae 
(the first object of the intellect is the quiddity of material substances). From 
these two, Robert also lists some derivative theories, such as that of 
Hervaeus Natalis (a kind of via media, since it combines the two previous 
ones) and that of John of Jandun (a preparatio of the intellect by a species 
accidentium). Scotus’ perspective was simplified by William of Ockham, 
who introduced the impossibility of cognizing substances in se. According 
to Robert, it is also important that Ockham and Gregory of Rimini added to 
Scotus’ view the idea that the human intellect can have knowledge of its 
own soul. Gregory seems to be the main source for the commentaries from 
after 1350 and in this respect the analysis of some relevant cases from such 
late fourteenth- and fifteenth-century commentaries as those by Pierre 
d'Ailly, Gabriel Biel, Marsilius of Inghen, Guillaume de Vaurouillon, John 
Capreolus, John of Lutrea and Bartholomew of Usingen lead Robert to 
conclude that there was a decline in interest in the distinct representation of 
material substances. At the same time, it is possible to infer from this de- 
cline that the discussion on the knowability of substance became more epis- 
temological and less theological. An echo of this epistemological aspect 
also seems to be found in its reception in modern philosophy. 


Thus far Jeffrey WITT’s (Loyola University-Maryland) main contribu- 
tion to the study of commentaries on the Sentences has been the database 
Lombardpress.org. His keen interest in developing innovative tools for re- 
search is enriched by his preoccupation with medieval theories of 
knowledge. In this context, Witt’s contribution to this volume introduces 
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the reader to an unexplored master from the last decade of the fourteenth 
century, Peter of Plaoul, who read the Sentences in 1392-1393. After a bio- 
graphical presentation of this author, Witt’s ambition is to “begin the chal- 
lenge of analyzing philosophically" Peter of Plaoul's commentary by focus- 
ing on the topic of intuitive cognition. Peter's position seems to be a valua- 
ble contribution to the reception of the theory initiated by John Duns Sco- 
tus, since Peter combines two doctrines: the thesis of the necessity of a me- 
diating species in all types of knowledge and the thesis inspired by Ock- 
ham's tenet that evident knowledge of the object depends on its real exist- 
ence. Thus, for Peter, existential certitude about a sensible object is inextri- 
cably linked with intuitive cognition of that object. An interesting detail in 
the presentation of Peter of Plaoul’s understanding of intuitive cognition is 
his debate with Henry Totting of Oyta (who lectured on the Sentences in 
1377-1378), since Peter cannot accept Henry of Oyta's claim that a concept 
Is called representative (representativus) according to its nature or its spe- 
cific condition. Peter finds it unacceptable for one and the same concept to 
correspond to or represent singular objects that are different in number. In 
his conclusion, Witt stresses that Peter of Plaoul's attitude in the debate 
over intuitive cognition is not a repetition of previous doctrinal positions, 
but rather a new line of interpretation, combining different classical theses. 


II. The second section of this volume is dedicated to the problem of the 
Human Soul as viewed through the lens of some commentaries on the Sen- 
tences, mostly from the fifteenth century. 


Commentaries on the Sentences commentaries have consistently played 
a key role in Maarten HOENEN’s (Universitat Basel) publications. Hoenen's 
essay in this volume is based on the recent discovery in Bernkastel-Kues, 
St.-Nikolaus Hospital, Cod. Cus. 24 of a Super Sententias attributed to 
Heymericus de Campo and composed according to a “remarkable design." 
Actually, this text is not a real commentary, but an abbreviation that Hey- 
mericus made in order to gather the authorities found in Peter Lombard's 
Sentences, a conclusion that Hoenen reaches after examining the history of 
the practice of abbreviating the Sentences. Comparing Heymericus’ text 
with other abbreviations by Johannes de Fonte, Burkhard of Horneck, Je- 
rome Dungersheim and Henry of Gorkum, Hoenen clearly identifies two 
distinct ways of abbreviating the Sentences: (1) outlining the structure and 
the division of Lombard's text, mostly for scholarly purposes, and (2) col- 
lecting and reporting the quotations from Lombard. Heymericus’ abbrevia- 
tion belongs to the second category. This is also clear from the second part 
of the essay, in which Hoenen focuses on the problem of the soul, one of 
the most popular issues in the abbreviations or summaries of the Sentences. 
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Heymericus seems to update Lombard's text according to the Aristotelian 
standard (the soul as first act of the body) and, in Book III, distinctions 21 
and 22, where one finds discussions of the dual nature of Christ (human 
and divine), he endeavors to present a precise position in order to avoid 
confusion. In an Appendix, Hoenen offers an edition of Book III, distinc- 
tions 5, 21, and 22 from Cod. Cus. 24, and in another presents the relation 
between the abbreviated commentaries and the Articuli that indicated what 
path to follow in Christological issues that were confusing in the text of 
Peter Lombard. 


Following the publication of an imposing volume resulting from his 
Ph.D. dissertation, Deus ut tentus vel visus. Die Debatte um die Seligkeit im 
reflexiven Akt (ca. 1293-1320), Leiden 2011, Thomas JESCHKE (Thomas- 
Institut, Kóln) proposes an original approach to the topic of the relation 
between the soul and its faculties. After an introduction that establishes the 
status quaestionis, listing on-going research projects and showing the limits 
of the main lines of interpretation by modern scholars (D. Perler, P. King, 
S. de Boer), Jeschke offers an alternative interpretation through the lens of 
two fifteenth-century authors, Denys the Carthusian and John Capreolus, of 
a fourteenth-century problem related to the difference among the potencies 
of the soul. Without claiming any ambition to replace the standard narra- 
tives, Jeschke asserts that this fifteenth-century perspective can reveal new 
aspects of the history of the inner structure of the soul, possibly modifying 
the general idea that the Thomist position was the mainstream view, op- 
posed by a minority who followed the lead of William of Ockham. Jesch- 
ke's choice to refer to the commentary on the Sentences by Denys the Car- 
thusian and the Defensiones theologiae divi Thomae Aquinatis of John Cap- 
reolus is because of shared traits in their thought and because both were 
composed outside the university milieu for a specific public, each of them 
originating from private and personal study. Consequently, they provide 
valuable information about the reception of the doctrine from the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries outside the context of an academic tradition. Be- 
sides presenting the Thomist positions in Denys and Capreolus, Jeschke 
enriches our knowledge by bringing to our attention several other authors 
from the fifteenth century, namely Henry of Gorkum, Gerardus de Monte, 
Lambert of Heerenberg, John Versor, Nicholas of Orbellis and Gabriel 
Biel. By means of his considerations of these fifteenth-century authors, 
Jeschke illuminates a variety of positions concerning the relation between 
the soul and its properties, Thomistic, anti-Thomistic, nominalistic and 
Scotist, which have been completely ignored by those who reduce the fun- 
damental positions to two, the Thomist position of the mainstream and the 
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Ockhamist position of the minority opposition party. 


The essay by William O. DUBA and Olivier RIBORDY (Université de 
Fribourg-Suisse), titled “The Human Soul: Definitions and Differentiae in 
Late-Medieval Commentaries on the Sentences,” traces how the thesis of 
anima forma corporis, usually analyzed in the context of the discussion 
concerning the distinction among the powers of the soul, was received in 
various ways by some sententiarii from the last decades of the fourteenth 
century and the fifteenth century. The authors whom Duba and Ribordy 
consider, Pierre d'Ailly, Gabriel Biel, Peter of Candia, Guillaume de Vau- 
rouillon and Denys the Carthusian, were all inspired by comment 5 of 
Averroes’ commentary on De anima, where the Commentator rejects Alex- 
ander of Aphrodisias’ view concerning a single intellect composed of vari- 
ous elements. Pierre d'Ailly, from whom we lack a commentary on Book II 
of the Sentences, addresses the subject in his treatise De anima, in which he 
follows Buridan very closely. Gabriel Biel in turn comments on Pierre 
d'Ailly's text. It is with Peter of Candia and Guillaume de Vaurouillon that 
we notice a change, especially since they introduce a new concept of matter 
(which was proposed earlier by Nicholas Bonet) that considers matter as 
applying to angels and intellective souls. Under the impact of this new idea 
of matter, it is possible to see how for Guillaume de Vaurouillon anima 
forma corporis can be interpreted as anima forma humanitatis. The authors 
conclude with an analysis of the position of Denys the Carthusian, who tries 
to save Aristotle from the accusation that philosophy is totally contrary to the 
faith. Denys proposes a ‘right answer’ to the doctrine of the eternity of the 
world by introducing in the discussion on the intellective soul some passages 
from the pseudo-Aristotelian De secretis secretorum and Liber de pomo. 


Despite the monumentality of Denys of Rijkel's Opera omnia, the 
works of the famous fifteenth-century Carthusian seem to hide no secrets 
from Kent EMERY, Jr. (University of Notre Dame), who has devoted many 
years of passionate and patient scholarship to the study of the writings of 
the prolific monk. Denys composed his Sentences outside any teaching con- 
text, based largely on Sentences-commentaries and theological works from 
the long thirteenth century, his main goal being to examine the capacity of 
the human mind to achieve knowledge of God. Emery extracts Denys' 
philosophical doctrine of the human soul from his massive commentary on 
the Sentences and its companion guidebooks, the Elementatio philosophica 
and Elementatio theologica, while tracing the sources that Denys employed 
to develop his own doctrine, mainly Thomas Aquinas, Albert the Great, 
Henry of Ghent and Richard of Menneville. Denys’ ‘philosophical psy- 
chology' is rooted in a threefold conception of wisdom presented in what 
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the printed edition labels the Prowmium, which, although written in Denys’ 
cell, displays all of the technical aspects of a principial sermon, complete 
with apropos thema: “Seek after the wisdom of all the ancients” (Eccli 
39:1). Emery focuses on two philosophical problems in Denys: (1) the im- 
mortality of the soul, and (2) the unicity of the substantial form in the hu- 
man composite. Concerning the first, Denys departs from Thomas Aquinas’ 
Aristotelian epistemology and leans toward the teaching of Albert the 
Great, because the Angelic Doctor's claim that phantasmata are required 
for all acts of cognition undermines any attempt to prove the soul's poten- 
tial independence from the body after it's death. The fact that when the 
body dies it remains similar to its earlier state also leads Denys to depart 
from Thomas' signature doctrine that the rational soul is the sole substantial 
form of the human composite. Here Denys is swayed by Richard of 
Menneville’s arguments that imply that an ‘incomplete’ form is also re- 
quired both before the human embryo is infused with the intellective soul 
and after death in the corpse that has not yet decayed. In both cases Denys 
shows his independence and his objective approach to the thinkers from an 
era he considered doctrinally authentic. 


III. The third part of the volume contains three essays that reveal how 
philosophical psychology applies to more properly theological issues in 
commentaries on the Sentences. 


Recently John SLOTEMAKER (Fairfield University, Connecticut) pub- 
lished in collaboration with Jeffrey Witt 4 Companion to the Theology of 
John Mair, Leiden 2015, and Robert Holcot, Oxford 2016. His essay in this 
volume is a continuation of his research developed during his studies for 
his Ph.D., defended in 2012 at Boston College. Slotemaker proposes the 
case study of question 4 of Book I of the Sentences of Pierre d'Ailly in or- 
der to emphasize the way that philosophical psychology is employed in 
theology, especially on the topic of the vestige or image of the Trinity in 
the human intellect. The analysis of Pierre d'Ailly is preceded by an intro- 
duction to the doctrinal context in Peter Lombard, Thomas Aquinas, Wil- 
liam of Ockham and Gregory of Rimini. The conclusion reached by Slote- 
maker is that, although he often used Gregory as an indirect source on the 
topic of the imago Trinitatis, Pierre d'Ailly prefers to follow William of 
Ockham and to repeat verbatim some of his arguments. 


Severin KITANOV (Salem State University) published his Ph.D. disser- 
tation in 2014 under the title Beatific Enjoyment in Medieval Scholastic 
Debate: The Complex Legacy of Saint Augustine and Peter Lombard (Lan- 
ham, MD: Lexington Books). Kitanov's contribution to this volume is a 
testimony to his erudition on the topic of the beatific vision, proposing an 
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investigation of question 2 of Peter of Candia's commentary on the Sen- 
tences. Beginning with a rich introduction on the pivotal role of the will in 
the medieval discussion, Kitanov emphasizes the utility of Peter's commen- 
tary as a ‘treasure-house’ for anyone interested in late Scholastic psycholo- 
gy. In question 2, article 3, part 3, Peter explains the state of the will in the 
condition of the beatific vision. More precisely, he claims that there is a 
continuity between the state of the will in the present life and the state of 
the will in heaven, and this continuity is underscored by the fact that 
whether it exists in via or in patria the will enjoys God contingently. In 
support of this view, Kitanov provides his reader with extensive texts from 
Peter of Candia's commentary and makes visible the dialogue that he estab- 
lishes among Thomas Aquinas, Peter Auriol and John of Ripa in the pro- 
cess of reaching his own position. We should note that in his discussion 
Peter of Candia provides a new example of the reception of John of Ripa in 
the last decades of the fourteenth century. 


The last essay in the volume completes an extensive investigation con- 
ducted over the past few years by Christopher D. SCHABEL (University of 
Cyprus) concerning the commentaries on the Sentences by the so-called 
“Vienna Group’. The doctrinal subject of Schabel’s essay is the knowability 
of the future and how human free will interacts with the divine will. Henry 
of Langenstein and Henry Totting of Oyta played a capital role in the trans- 
latio doctrinae from the University of Paris to the University of Vienna, 
since they were the main founding fathers of this new University and their 
commentaries on the Sentences became a common source for the new gen- 
eration of theologians at Vienna. Based on the edition of the question on 
divine foreknowledge from all the representatives of the Vienna Group, 
Schabel identifies the internal mechanism that produces the general trend in 
Vienna concerning the human will. In brief, the Viennese maintain that the 
human will does not obey out of necessity, because God’s will does not act 
out of necessity. Methodologically, the Viennese were accustomed to copy- 
and-paste and to combine arguments until they forged a stable position. As 
Schabel concludes, the theologians from Vienna are not original, but they 
are constant in promoting a final doctrinal solution. The remarkable aspect 
that becomes apparent from their verbatim reproduction of arguments is 
that they are cognizant of a number of famous ideas that were in circulation 
in Paris or Oxford, namely those of John Duns Scotus, Peter Auriol, Grego- 
ry of Rimini, William of Ockham, Adam Wodeham, Richard Kilvington, 
Thomas Buckingham and Thomas Bradwardine. To accompany his survey, 
Schabel offers an elegant critical edition of the Vienna Groups’ treatment 
of the problem of future contingents, which in turn is accompanied by a 
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chart that indicates the common arguments borrowed by one theologian 
from another. 


The volume ends with my Epilogue that discusses lectures on the Sen- 
tences at Paris around 1370, in which I propose a personal view about what 
Is still to be investigated in the corpus of the Sentences composed in the last 
decades of the fourteenth century. 


KKK 


The SIEPM Colloquium from which these proceedings stem was co- 
organized with the support of the Royal Netherlands Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, Radboud University of Nijmegen represented by Paul J.J.M. 
Bakker, and the Katholieke Universiteit Leuven represented by Russell L. 
Friedman. The conference received generous financial support from the 
Netherlands Organization for Scientific Research (NWO: grant nr. 276—20— 
004). Funding was also graciously provided by the KU Leuven’s Special 
Research Fund (project OT/06/06). The organizers also received much sup- 
port from Brepols Publishers. ERC-n° 313339 project THESIS has contrib- 
uted to the final stages of this project, allowing Monica Brinzei and Chris- 
topher Schabel to invest some of their research time to edit the contribu- 
tions and bring the volume to publication. In the production of this volume, 
Chris Schabel and I have enjoyed the collaboration of Kent Emery, Jr. of 
the University of Notre Dame (his last act as the longtime Editor of SIEPM 
Publcations) and his colleagues Antonio Punzi (Emery’s last Assistant at 
the Bulletin de philosophie médiévale in 2016-2017, then visiting Notre 
Dame from Lecce) and Stephen M. Metzger (Notre Dame; now Scriptor of 
Latin Manuscripts at the Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana). 


The Colloquium at Nijmegen was designed to encourage a dialogue be- 
tween different generations of scholars. The scholars who delivered lec- 
tures at the Colloquium benefited from the responses of senior scholars, 
who at the conclusion of each session made suggestions and comments 
while indicating the innovative aspects of each contribution. The valuable 
interventions of, especially, Russell Friedman, Timothy B. Noone, Pasquale 
Porro and Carlos Steel contributed to the development of the essays that 
now appear in this volume. 


We owe special gratitude to Paul Bakker and Russell Friedman, the 
original promoters of the idea of this Colloquium. Their names are missing 
from this volume, because unfortunately they were overwhelmed with other 
duties and were not able to edit the proceedings. Otherwise, their contribu- 
tions to the study of commentaries on the Sentences and medieval psychol- 
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ogy are authoritative and well known. 


Since 2009, indeed, various events, personal and professional, inter- 
fered in the process of the production of this volume and delayed its publi- 
cation. This Colloquium was originally conceived as a means of identifying 
and encouraging promising young scholars interested in bringing out of the 
shadows the unexplored thought in commentaries on the Sentences from 
the late Middle Ages. We are happy to say that, even though the publication 
of this volume was delayed for a decade, the young scholars who partici- 
pated in the SIEPM Colloquium at Nijmegen, and all of those who have 
published essays in this volume, have since become well-published, recog- 
nized scholars in the study of medieval philosophy and theology, most of 
whom have secured academic positions that will enable them to make fur- 
ther contributions in the years to come. 


Institut de Recherche et d'Histoire de Textes 
Paris, February 2016 


NOTE ON THE VERNACULAR NAME OF RICHARDUS DE 
MEDIAVILLA: OF ‘MENNEVILLE’, NOT ‘MIDDLETON’ 


CHRISTOPHER D. SCHABEL 


E this volume we employ the name “Richard of Menneville” for the great 
thirteenth-century Franciscan theologian known in most Latin documents, 
manuscripts, incunabula and later editions as “Richardus de Mediavilla” or 
“Media Villa,” but in modern scholarship commonly called “Richard of 
Middleton” or, less frequently, “Middletown.” In his book Richard de 
Middleton of 1925, Edgar Hocédez could not trace Richard's English origins 
or traditional vernacular name before around 1500, when it was first claimed 
that Richard had studied at Oxford, was English, and—according to John 
Major's Historia Maioris Brittaniae of 1521—was named “Middliton.” Not 
finding any strong opposing argument, and declaring that parallel French 
toponyms "ont beaucoup plus de chance" to be rendered in Latin as Mediana 
Villa than Media Villa, Hocédez remarked that "nous n'avions pas cru 
enlever à Richard le nom Middleton, consacré par l'usage des érudits."' 
Nevertheless, Hocédez himself noted possible confusion between Richard of 
Mediavilla and a contemporary jurist named Richard Anglicus, wondered 
whether John Major could have been misled by the "Richard Middleton" 
who was a fellow of Merton in the mid-fourteenth century, and admitted that 
there is no evidence that Richard ever taught or studied at Oxford.? 


The following year Franz Pelster replied that the explicit to Richard's 
Quodlibet III in Assisi, Biblioteca del Sacro Convento di S. Francesco, Ms. 
144, f. 143r, attributes it to Richard “de Menevile,” as does a note on f. 162r 
in Oxford, Merton College Library, Ms. 139 (L.1.10) from the early 
fourteenth century.’ Later Pelster found that the Durham catalogue of 1395, 


I thank Sylvain Piron for his input. See also S. PIRON, “Franciscan Quodlibeta in Southern 
Studia and at Paris, 1280-1300", in Theological Quodlibeta in the Middle Ages: The 
Thirteenth Century, ed. C. SCHABEL (Brill's Companions to the Christian Tradition 1), Leiden 
2006, 403-38, at 417-18. 

! E. HocEDEZ, Richard de Middleton : sa vie, ses œuvres, sa doctrine (Spicilegium Sacrum 
Lovaniense. Études et documents 7), Louvain-Paris 1925, ix-x. 

? HocÉDzz, Richard de Middleton, 64 n. 1, 68 n. 3, 69-70. 

3 F. PELSTER, “Die Herkunft des Richard von Mediavilla O.F.M.”, in Philosophisches 
Jahrbuch 39 (1926), 172-78, at 173-74. 
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describing an early fourteenth-century manuscript containing questions on 
Books I and II of the Sentences, ascribes the work to *Menvile,"^ and in 1994 
Father Bataillon found a fourth early reference to Richard as "de Menevyl.’”” 
Since the first association of Richard with anything like “Middleton” did not 
come until the sixteenth century, it seems that we can discount it. 


In his 1926 article, Pelster went on to show that various Englishmen were 
named something like “de Meynevill” or “de Menevill” in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, explaining that, since there is no such English place 
name, the family name must have been of Anglo-Norman origin.° Yet in 
1936 Palémon Glorieux retorted that Richard was French, from 
Moyenneville, because of documents tying him to the Franciscan province 
of France, where eventually he became Provincial minister.’ In 1938 Pelster 
responded that Richard’s Franciscan career did not preclude him being from 
England, and he provided evidence for Richard being English (but not being 
*Middleton"): the three instances of his vernacular name that he knew were 
written by English scribes, whereas the continental manuscripts have 
“Mediavilla.” More importantly, in the copy in Bordeaux, Bibliothèque 
Municipale, Ms. 127B of Books III and IV of Thomas of Strasbourg’s 
questions on the Sentences, which work he rightly dated to 1335 at the latest, 
Pelster found a reference in Book IV (f. 104ra) to “Raciones Richardi de 
Anglia, Scoti, et multorum aliorum" in a work otherwise citing the big names 
of the period 1250-1320, identifying it in context as pertaining to Richardus 
de Mediavilla. Moreover, the Assisi catalogue of 1381 attributes questions 
on Book I to “magistri fratris Riccardi de Mediavilla Anglici ordinis 
minorum," which Pelster sees as the origin of the later claims that Richard 
was English.* Finally, in distinction 35 of his Scriptum on book I of the 
Sentences, the earliest manuscript being from 1317, the Franciscan Peter 
Auriol refers to the Scriptum of “Ricardus Anglicus," certainly meaning our 
Richard, although the 1596 printing removed the reference.? 


4 F, PELSTER, “Das Heimatland des Richard von Mediavilla”, in Scholastik 13 (1938), 399- 
406, at 400. 


> L.-J. BATAILLON, “Les nouvelles éditions critiques d'Henri de Gand et de Gilles de Rome", 
in Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques 78 (1994), 415-28, at 425 n. 2. 


6 PELSTER, “Die Herkunft des Richard von Mediavilla O.F.M.”, 175-78. 
7 P. GLORIEUX, "Richard de Mediavilla", in La France Franciscaine 19 (1936), 97-113. 
8 PELSTER, *Das Heimatland des Richard von Mediavilla", 401-3. 


? C. SCHABEL, “Auriol’s Rubrics: Citations of University Theologians in Peter Auriol’s 
Scriptum in Primum Librum Sententiarum", in Philosophical Debates at Paris in the Early 
Fourteenth Century, ed. S.F. BROWN, T. DEWENDER and T. KoBUscH (Studien und Texte zur 
Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters 102), Leiden 2009, 3-38, at 35. 
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Hocédez was also wrong to claim that parallel French toponyms would 
have been rendered in Latin as Mediana Villa rather than Media Villa or 
Mediavilla. Ut per litteras apostolicas... on Brepolis contains hundreds of 
thousands of papal letters from 1198 to the Great Schism. I have seen only 
one instance of the name Villa Mediana, but it is a monastery in the diocese 
of Burgos TT In contrast, I have found at least 30 references to people or 
places named Mediavilla, only four of them outside today's France, in Spain. 
Notably, north of Paris there is a parish called Mediavilla in the diocese of 
Arras and another in the diocese of Rouen, of which place a certain Johannes 
de Meleduno was lord in 1372.! Not a single place or person named 
Mediavilla 1s associated with England, and if we look for variations of 
Middleton we see why: there are at least 35 mentions of a place or person 
called something like Middleton in Latin in the letters, and they are all in 
England, except for one person linked to St. Asaph in Wales and another to 
Glasgow in Scotland.'* 


10 Ut per litteras apostolicas...: Urban V: 1364, no. 11157: Monastery of Villa Mediana, 
diocese of Burgos (there is also Villa Median in Portugal, mentioned in 1362). 


11 Ut per litteras apostolicas...: Clement V: 1312, no. 7855, parish of MV, diocese of 
Rouen. John XXII: 1317, no. 3913, Bonhomme de Mediaville, cleric, diocese of Lescar (Fr); 
1320, no. 11162, Peter Arnald de MV, benefice, diocese of Huesca (Sp); 1327, no. 27987, 
Arnald de MV de Ozenchis, canon of Bayonne; 1328, no. 40821, Manent de MV de Montolif, 
cleric of Carcassonne; 1330, no. 48505, Arnald de MV, canon of Bayonne; 1332, no. 57803, 
Our Lady Major de MV, diocese of Tarrazona (Sp). Benedict XII: 1338, nos. 5320 and 5321, 
Arnaud de MV, de Andasio, canon, diocese of Auxerre. Clement VI: 1344, no. 854, Peter de 
MV, citizen of Barcelona; 1347, no. 1426, Peter de MV, citizen of Barcelona. Urban V: 1362, 
nos. 1898 and 4645, parish of MV, diocese of Rouen; nos. 1456 and 3757, parish of MV, 
diocese of Arras; 1363, nos. 26, 224, and 4808, William de Lascuno alias de MV, cleric, 
diocese of Bordeaux; nos. 1734, 2004, 5583, and 6426, parish of MV, diocese of Rouen; 1364, 
no. 9705, parish of MV, diocese of Arras; 1366, no. 17967, William de MV alias Lascuno, 
canon and official of Bordeaux; 1368, no. 23130, parish of MV, diocese of Arras. Gregory 
XI: 1371, no. 4285, John de MV, cleric, diocese of Arras; no. 5150, William of MV, canon 
and official of Bordeaux; 1372, no. 16588, John de Meleduno, lord of MV, diocese of Rouen; 
1373, no. 25899, Bernard de MV de Castro, priest and canon of Oloron (Fr). 

12 Ut per litteras apostolicas..: Gregory IX: 1238, no. 4292, Mideltun, property of St. 
Augustine's Canterbury. Alexander IV: 1258, no. 2592, Midelton, diocese of Exeter; 1262, 
nos. 113 and 117: Middeltone, Benedictine monastery, diocese of Salisbury. Boniface VIII: 
1300, no. 3670, Middletone, diocese of York. Clement V: 1305, no. 288, Middelton, diocese 
of Ely; 1309, no. 4710, Middilton, diocese of York; 1310, no. 5423, Middilton, diocese of 
York. John XXII: 1317, no. 4352, William of Mideleton, cleric of Durham; 1328, no. 41210, 
John of Middelton, canon of London; 1331, nos. 52420 and 52443, Girbert of Midelton, canon 
of Lincoln, beneficed Romsey Abbey, diocese of Winchester; 1331, no. 55124, Roger of 
Middelton, cleric of Salisbury. Urban V: 1362, nos. 1014 and 2054, John of Midelton, cleric, 
diocese of Lincoln; 1363, nos. 242, 1713, and 1860, Thomas of Middelton, priest, diocese of 
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The upshot is that a person generally called Richardus de Mediavilla in 
Latin in this period, even if he was from England, would not have taken his 
name from the common English toponym Middleton. Rather his surname 
derived from a place in France. Together with four medieval attestations to 
his name as *Menevile," *Menvile" and “Menevyl,” compared with zero for 
“Middleton,” it is fairly certain that Richard of Mediavilla was called in the 
vernacular something like Richard of Menneville, to use a present-day place 
name in northern France. He was English, but his family was surely of 
Anglo-Norman heritage, as Pelster claimed.” He probably never studied at 
Oxford, but rather entered the Franciscan Order in France, enjoyed an 
illustrious career as a theologian at Paris, and rose high in Minorite 
administration. 


Lincoln; nos. 684, 907, 2159, 5355, and 5566, John of Middleton, priest of Kirkeby 
Ravenswath, diocese of York; 1366, no. 462, John of Middelton, Master of Arts studying 
theology at Oxford; no. 1158, Richard of Middelton, late canon of St Asaph; 1370, no. 25766, 
Myddelton, diocese of Wells. Gregory XI: 1371, no. 8538, Richard of Midelton, canon, 
Denbar in Glasgow diocese; no. 9621, John of Middelton, licensed in theology, canon of 
Hereford; 1372, no. 16812, Hugh of Midilton, the diocese of Durham; no. 16953, Thomas of 
Midelton, married citizen of York; no. 18853, Thomas of Midelton, rector of church of Lyth, 
diocese of York; 1374, no. 29912, Thomas of Middelton, priest of York; no. 30407, William 
Midelton, layman, diocese of London; 1375, no. 39314, Midelton Abbey, OSB, diocese of 
Salisbury. I have seen additional examples of both in the registers of Clement VI, e.g. 1345, 
ASV, Reg. Vat. 164, f. 269v, Sybil of Midilton, diocese of Hereford, and f. 271v, Thomas of 
Mediaville, curate, diocese of Rouen. 

13 PELSTER, “Das Heimatland des Richard von Mediavilla”, 406. Alan Boureau found a 
passage in which Richard describes how one goes from Paris to the sea, mentioning Saint- 
Denis, Beaumont, Beauvais "and so on," suggesting to him a native's knowledge of the 
geography of Picardy. Since this was also a common route to Calais and then England, 
however, this knowledge does not entail that Richard was from Picardy. See the introduction 
to RICHARD DE MEDIAVILLA, Questions disputées. Introduction générale. Tome I. Questions 
1-8. Le Premier Principe. L individuation, ed. A. BOUREAU (Bibliothèque Scolastique), Paris 
2012, x. 
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NOTITIA INTUITIVA AND COMPLEXE SIGNIFICABILE 
AT PARIS IN THE 1340S: FROM ALPHONSUS 
VARGAS TOLETANUS TO PETER CEFFONS 


AMOS CORBINI 


Ib 1984, close to the end of a research program that had begun forty nine 
years before, Damasus Trapp put forth the following historiographical 
thesis: 
One may appreciate, therefore, what an extraordinary and exceptional 
historical coincidence it is that around 1350, in the University of Paris, 
a Cistercian team (John of Mirecuria [=Abbas Regalis Montis], and Pe- 
ter Ceffons) and an Augustinian Hermit team (Gregory of Rimini and 
Alfonsus Vargas Toletanus, both Parisian Socii of the same academic 
year, 1344, and Hugolinus of Orvieto, Parisian Socius of Peter Ceffons 
in the academic year 1348-49) were kept facing one another (it need not 
have been around the same material round-table as long as they were 
cast as opponents in the same personal debate) whether orally or only in 
writing is immaterial....! 


In his article, Trapp indicated the presence of "extraordinary similari- 
ties" among the ideas and arguments of the Cistercian and Augustinian au- 
thors, and asserted that a dialogue among the five authors had taken place 
in the form of a doctrinal exchange if not necessarily in the form of person- 
al relationships (although the close relationship between Peter Ceffons and 
John of Mirecourt is well-documented).? Trapp concluded by saying that he 
hoped to achieve a “happier result" by means of an “intense and quiet” 
study of the massive documentation concerning that “round-table discus- 
sion,” which he considered to be a significant event in intellectual history.’ 
In the present essay, I shall investigate two important issues in the episte- 


! D. Trapp, “A Round-Table Discussion of a Parisian OCist-Team and OESA-Team about 
AD 1350”, in Recherches de Théologie ancienne et médiévale 51 (1984), 206-22, at 209. 
TRAPP's first publication was “Aegidii Romani de doctrina modorum", in Angelicum 12 
(1935), 449-501. 

? Trapp, “A Round-Table Discussion", 210-15. Trapp advanced the more general hypoth- 
esis of a doctrinal kinship between the Augustinians and the Cistercians in the second half of 
the fourteenth century nearly three decades earlier: D. TRAPP, “Augustinian Theology of the 
14th Century. Note on Editions, Marginalia, Opinions and Book-Lore", in Augustiniana 6 
(1956), 146-274, at 250-55; more recently, see also C. SCHABEL, “Cistercian University 
Theologians on the Filioque", in Archa Verbi 11 (2014), 124-89. 

3 TRAPP, *A Round-Table Discussion", 222. 
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mological discussion of the fourteenth century, namely the features of the 
notitia intuitiva of the sensible particular* and the doctrine of the complexe 
significabile. My aim is to survey the characteristics of the discussion 
among the authors mentioned by Trapp and to verify whether in their writ- 
ings we actually find such extraordinary similarities that would justify his 
reaction of “surprise followed by a lot of hemming and hawing.” The 
teachings of Gregory of Rimini (ca. 1300-1358) on notitia intuitiva and 
complexe significabile, which have been well-studied by scholars,° will 
provide the background for outlining the complex doctrines elaborated by 
the members of Trapp's imagined round-table. 


I. Notitia intuitiva 


The spectrum of positions concerning the features of intuitive knowledge 
and its relationship with abstractive knowledge among the Augustinian and 
Cistercian thinkers is highly variegated. Hugolino of Orvieto (ca. 1310-ca. 
1373) does not pay much attention to the distinction; he assumes that it 1s 
obvious, and thus does not analyse it in any depth.’ In his Prologue to Book 
I of the Sentences, Alphonsus Vargas Toletanus (+1366) dedicates a long 
passage to a wider distinction that includes it. John of Mirecourt (fl. 1340s) 
and Peter Ceffons (fl. 1340s-1350s) likewise assume the dichotomy and 


^ See the fundamental studies of K.H. TACHAU, Vision and Certitude in the Age of Ock- 
ham. Optics, Epistemology and the Foundations of Semantics 1250-1345 (Studien und Texte 
zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters 22), Leiden-New York-Kóln 1988, and “The Re- 
sponse to Ockham's and Aureol's Epistemology", in English Logic in Italy in the 14th and 
15th Centuries. Acts of the 5th European Symposium on Medieval Logic and Semantics, ed. 
A. MAIERU (History of Logic 1), Napoli 1982, 185-217, along with other titles that will be 
quoted in what follows. The literature on such themes is huge; for a first orientation and 
with an ample bibliography, see O. GRASSI, /ntuizione e significato. Adam Wodeham e il 
problema della conoscenza nel XIV secolo, Milano 1986, and the classic studies of S. DAv, 
Intuitive Cognition. A Key to the Significance of the Later Scholastics (Franciscan Institute 
Publications 4), St. Bonaventure, NY 1947; C. BERUBE, La connaissance de l'individuel au 
Moyen Áge (Publications de l'Université de Montréal), Montréal-Paris 1964; M.E. REINA, 
Hoc hic et nunc. Buridano, Marsilio di Inghen e la conoscenza del singolare, Firenze 2002. 

? TRAPP, *A Round-Table Discussion", 222. 

The number of studies on Gregory's teaching is very large. For a complete and updated 
bibliography see P. BERMON, L assentiment et son objet chez Grégoire de Rimini (Etudes de 
philosophie médiévale), Paris 2007, 394-410. 

7 Hugolino's commentary on the Sentences dates to 1348-1349. For Hugolino's 
biography, see A. ZUMKELLER, “Leben und Werke des Hugolin von Orvieto", in 
Schwerpunkte und Wirkungen des Sentenzenkommentars Hugolins von Orvieto O.E.S.A., 
hrsg. v. W. ECKERMANN (Cassiciacum 42), Würzburg 1990, 3-42. 
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discuss many particular aspects of it; they sometimes disagree with each 
other and only prudently declare certain aspects of the doctrine of the intui- 
tive cognition of sensible singulars. 


In his commentary on the Sentences, Hugolino of Orvieto does not 
seem to attribute much importance to the distinction between intuitive 
knowledge and abstractive knowledge. Indeed, he uses the concepts, which 
are part of the shared terminological and conceptual tools of the time, when 
they have a function in his discourse, but he never makes the distinction a 
theme in itself. For example, when he talks about knowledge of the divine 
essence (in particular, whether it is possible to see the divine essence with- 
out thereby seeing the individual Persons that constitute it), he reminds the 
reader that intuitive knowledge is a non-complex form of knowledge that 
terminates in the thing that is seen; correlatively, elsewhere in his writings 
he suggests that abstractive knowledge is a non-complex knowledge of a 
non-present entity through a representative medium, a notion that he de- 
rived from Gregory of Rimini.’ Hugolino’s apparent lack of interest in the 
distinction between intuitive and abstractive knowledge, which otherwise 
was widely debated by most fourteenth-century commentators on the Sen- 
tences, might be accounted for in a text of the third article of the first ques- 
tion of the Prologue. There Hugolino presents a classification of the cogni- 
tiones rerum according to their order of perfection and certainty, in which 
intuitive knowledge of sensible things in themselves or in their genus holds 
the fifth and last place.'? This is so because such knowledge, although it is 
immediate, is liable to many illusions, mistakes and false appearances, 
since it occurs through similitudes derived from the senses, through which 
"veritas quasi numquam habetur."!! Yet, in the only passage in which he 
reminds us of three features that are customarily attributed to this kind of 
knowledge (i.e., it does not take place through a representational medium 
that 1s distinct from the thing itself and from the act of knowledge, it de- 


* HUGOLINUS DE URBE VETERI, Commentarius in quattuor libros Sententiarum I d.1 op 
a.2, ed. W. ECKERMANN (Cassiciacum Supplementenband 8), Würzburg 1984, 306.9-11. 

? See for instance HUGOLINUS DE URBE VETERI, Jn I Sent. dl q.2 a.l, ed. ECKERMANN, 
195.257-60, and IDEM, Jn I Sent. d.1 q.2 a.2, ed. ECKERMANN, 203.73-74 and 86-91; see W. 
ECKERMANN, Der Physikkommentar Hugolins von Orvieto OESA: ein Beitrag zur 
Erkenntnislehre des spátmittelalterlichen Augustinismus (Spatmittelalter und Reformation 
5), Berlin-New York 1972, 72-74 and 87-89. 

1? See also the analysis of this passage in M. SCHRAMA, “La foi et la théologie dans le Prologue 
du Commentaire des Sentences de Hugolin d'Orvieto OESA (11373)", in Schwerpunkte und 
Wirkungen des Sentenzenkommentars Hugolinus von Orvieto, hrsg. v. ECKERMANN, 162-63. 

11 HUGOLINUS DE URBE VETERI, Jn J Sent. Prol. q.1 a.3, ed. ECKERMANN, 80.25-81.48. 
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pends on the known thing as its cause, and it requires that the latter be pre- 
sent in its nature to the sight of the knowing subject), he does not state the 
doctrine as his own but reports it as the opinion of quidam credentes." 
Thus, Hugolino does not seem to hold intuitive knowledge in high esteem 
in terms of the certainty that human minds can obtain through it; this re- 
serve may well be a consequence of his well-known convictions concerning 
the relationship between the certainty of philosophy and the certainty of 
theology.” Indeed, the very passage at issue aims at illustrating this rela- 
tionship: it is a premise to the negative answer to the question whether each 
complex truth that can be known both through philosophy and through the- 
ology is more perfectly known through philosophy." 


The position of Alphonsus Vargas Toletanus, on the contrary, contains 
some original suggestions. Although Alphonsus’ commentary on the Sen- 
tences is known mainly for the amplitude and subtlety of his polemical dis- 
cussions with other contemporary Scholastic theologians rather than for its 
theoretical importance, things are somewhat different concerning the issue 


12 HUGOLINUS DE URBE VETERI, Jn I Sent. d.35 q.unica a.2, ed. W. ECKERMANN (Cassiciacum 
Supplementenband 9), Würzburg 1984, 300.3-301.10. 


13 On this theme, quite typical of studies on Hugolino, see F. CoRvINO, “La polemica 
antiaristotelica di Ugolino da Orvieto nella cultura filosofica del sec. XIV", in Filosofia e 
cultura in Umbria tra Medioevo e Rinascimento. Atti del IV convegno di studi umbri — Gubbio 
— 22-26 maggio 1966, Perugia 1967, 407-58; IDEM, “La nozione di specie intelligibile da Duns 
Scoto ai Maestri Agostiniani del XIV secolo (Gregorio di Rimini e Ugolino da Orvieto)", in 
Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica 70 (1978), 149-78, especially 177-78; SCHRAMA, “La foi et 
la théologie dans le Prologue", 145-96, in particular up to 164; S. MAGNAVACCA, “Notas sobre 
el rechazo de la filosofía en Hugolino de Orvieto", in Rivista di storia della filosofia 61 (2006), 
181-92; M.B. CALMA, *La définition du Viator dans les Commentaires des Sentences au XIV* 
siècle”, in Les innovations du vocabulaire latin à la fin du moyen age : autour du Glossaire du 
latin philosophique. Actes de la journée d'étude du 15 mai 2008, éd. par O. WEUERS, I. COSTA 
et A. OLIVA (Studia artistarum 24), Turnhout 2010, 45-59, at 50-52. However, see also the 
somewhat different considerations in K.D. SMITH, Theories of Motion, Time and Place in Mid- 
Fourteenth Century France: Gregory of Rimini, Hugolinus of Orvieto and Peter Ceffons of 
Clairvaux, PhD thesis, University of Wisconsin-Madison 1990, 112-14 and 239-42. 


14 HUGOLINUS DE URBE VETERI, /n J Sent. Prol. q.1 a.3, ed. ECKERMANN, 80.2-4. 


15 Concerning this section of Alphonsus’ text, see J. KÜRZINGER, Alfonsus Vargas 
Toletanus und seine theologische Einleitungslehre: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
Scholastik im 14. Jahrhundert (Beitráge zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters 
22.5-6), Münster 1.W. 1930, 116-33, which is the only monograph volume in the limited 
bibliography concerning Alphonsus (for more recent bibliography, see the quoted texts in- 
fra, n. 36; CALMA, “La définition du Viator”, 49-50; and S. CAROTI, “Notes sur la notion de 
modus aux XIII* et XIV* siècles”, in Przegląd Tomystyczny 17 (2011), 103-47, at 143-46). 
He read the Sentences in 1344-45, one year after Gregory of Rimini: see TRAPP, *Augustini- 
an Theology", 213-22. 
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at hand.'® Unlike most of his contemporaries, Alphonsus does not confine 
himself to a twofold distinction between human intuitive and abstractive 
knowledge, proposing instead a much more articulated fourfold distinc- 
tion: what he calls notitia enigmatica is not divided into simple and com- 
plex knowledge, but into four kinds, which include, besides the two usual 
types, a notitia superintuitiva and a notitia discursiva sive deductiva. As 
one will infer, the latter is a kind of knowledge that 1s obtained through a 
discursive process of reasoning from other acts of knowledge, as when, 
according to the most typical example, from knowledge of creatures we 
obtain knowledge of the creator.'* Precisely for this reason, Alphonsus in- 
sists on the necessity of specifically distinguishing this kind of knowledge 
from the other three that he has enumerated, and he refuses to reduce it to a 
simple sum of intuitive and abstractive knowledge, not only because it is 
characterized by a different way of knowing its object and because their 
objects are different, but also because notitia deductiva can be obtained in 
absence of the other three;'? finally, such knowledge is the only kind that, 


properly speaking, can be called ‘scientific knowledge’ "2 


'6 D, Trapp, “Augustinian Theology", 213-16. Concerning the dialogue among the 
aforementioned authors, we can incidentally note that a vague addressee of Alphonsus has 
been (tentatively) identified as John of Mirecourt by W.J. COURTENAY, “John of Mirecourt 
and Gregory of Rimini on Whether God Can Undo the Past", in Recherches de Théologie 
ancienne et médiévale 39 (1972), 224-53, at 227-28 n.7. 

17 On the importance of Augustinian sources in orienting Alphonsus in this choice, see 
E.L. Saak, “The Reception of Augustine in the Later Middle Ages", in The Reception of the 
Church Fathers in the West. From the Carolingians to the Maurists, ed. I. BACKUS, Leiden- 
New York-Koóln 1997, 367-404, at 385-90. 

18 ALPHONSUS VARGAS TOLETANUS, Jn primum Sententiarum Prol. q.1, ed. Venetiis 1490 
(reprt. 1952, Cassiciacum 2, American Series), cols. 14-15: "Notitia vero discursiva sive 
deductiva est cognitio rei per discursum rationis ex alterius cognitione deducta: sic Deum ex 
creaturis aliqualiter cognoscere possimus, sicut docet beatus Augustinus quintodecimo De 
Trinitate capitulo 2 de magnis vel 3 de parvis"; "Tertio: quia notitia deductiva reperitur sine 
intuitiva, abstractiva et superintuitiva, igitur non est aliqua illarum. Consequentia patet quia nulla 
res potest esse sine seipsa; antecedens probatur quia de unitate et simplicitate Dei habetur cognitio 
deductiva de facto per beatum Augustinum ubi supra, et per Aristotelem duodecimo Metaphisice, 
et tamen de hoc non habetur intuitiva, quia nec unitatem nec specialitatem Dei cognoscimus in 
seipsis, nec abstractiva, quia non in eorum specie vel ymagine, nec superintuitiva, ut patet; ergo." 

1? ALPHONSUS VARGAS TOLETANUS, Jn I Sent. Prol. q.1, col. 14-16, esp. col. 14: “Et quod 
huiusmodi notitia, prout includit respectum attingentie ad rem deductive cognitam, a 
superintuitiva, intuitiva, abstractiva specifice sit distincta probatur primo quia non est 
cognitio rei in Verbo, igitur non est superintuitiva, nec in se ipsa, igitur non est intuitiva, nec 
in eius representativo creato, igitur non abstractiva. Secundo, quia ille notitie specifice sunt 
distincte..." See also the second text quoted in n. 18, above. 


20 ALPHONSUS VARGAS TOLETANUS, Jn J Sent. Prol. q.1, col. 15: “Et his videntur sequi 
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Alphonsus insists that super-intuitive knowledge too must be distin- 
guished from intuitive and abstractive knowledge, since it 1s a form of the 
knowledge of things neither in themselves nor in created representations. 
Rather, it 15 knowledge of things as they must be and must be known in the 
most perfect way, namely in the divine Word,” which is a supereminent 
and eternal divine representation. Alphonsus elaborates the distinction be- 
tween this form of knowledge and intuitive and abstractive knowledge by 
inviting the reader to pay attention not to its name (which he still takes to 
be the most fitting one), but rather to its necessary distinction from the oth- 
er two forms that human knowledge can take.” Alphonsus realizes that his 
distinction goes against the opinio communis that knowledge of creatures in 
the divine Word is intuitive;? indeed, Hugolino of Orvieto criticized AI- 
phonsus precisely on this point, because in asking whether God knows any- 
thing outside himself (In I Sent. dd.35-37), without explicitly mentioning 
his doctrine of super-intuitive knowledge but completely in accordance 
with it, he proposes the idea that from eternity God knows creatures outside 
himself not merely as terms of his knowledge but in themselves.” Hugolino 


alique propositiones. Prima est quod sola notitia deductiva sive discursiva est scientifica 
scientia proprie dicta." 

21 ALPHONSUS VARGAS TOLETANUS, Jn I Sent. Prol ol col. 12: “Notitia vero 
superintuitiva est cognitio rei in eo in quo perfectius habet esse et cognosci quam in se ipsa, 
qualis est cognitio creaturarum in Verbo, sicut docet beatus Augustinus quarto Super 
Genesim ad litteram capitulo 5.” 

22 ALPHONSUS VARGAS TOLETANUS, Jn I Sent. Prol. q.1, col. 12: “Quarto: quia aliter 
attingit obiectum cognitum quam intuitiva vel abstractiva. Intuitiva namque attingit ipsum ut 
habet esse realiter et actualiter in se ipsa; abstractiva vero ut habet esse in suo representativo 
creato, hec [hoc ed.] autem, ut dicit, est visio in suo representativo supereminenti et eterno. 
Si quis tamen huiusmodi notitiam voluerit vocare superintuitiva non curo, dum concedat 
quod quedam est notitia rei in seipsa, quedam in suo representativo creato, utputa in eius 
ymagine vel specie, quedam in suo representativo supereminenti et eterno, in quo perfectius 
est creatura et cognoscitur quam in seipsa. Non enim intendo disputare de nominibus, sed de 
rebus. Prima tamen ego voco intuitivam, secundam abstractivam, tertiam superintuitivam 
quia perfectior est quam sit notitia in seipsa, que sola proprie dicitur intuitiva." 

23 ALPHONSUS VARGAS TOLETANUS, Jn I Sent. Prol. q.1, cols. 13-14. Concerning the opinio 
communis among the authors whom we are considering here, see the following text of PETRUS 
DE CEFFONS, Jn I Sent. q.30 (Troyes, Médiathéque Jacques Chirac, Ms. 62, f. 59ra-b): “Pro 
presenti igitur diffinite dico quod quidquid sit de notitia nostra intuitiva... sic etiam dico quod 
ymaginari debemus quod notitia simplicissima infinita et intuitiva que est Deus ipse quantum 
est ex parte sui semper est intuitiva omnium, tam presentium quam futurorum et preteritorum; 
et quia Deus incommutabilis est, idcirco incommutabiliter omnia videt... Divina quoque 
intuitio est alterius rationis quam nostra aut aliqua quam unquam experti simus." 

24 A doctrine of super-intuitive knowledge is recalled only in a subsequent passage 
(dd.35-37, col. 606), again as one of the possible types of knowledge along with intuitive 
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explicitly quotes Alphonsus, and provides detailed refutations of the aucto- 
ritates to which Alphonsus resorts, in order to stress that God's knowledge 
of things different from himself is of an intuitive kind.” 


In outlining the features of notitia intuitiva, Alphonsus offers no origi- 
nal elements, but simply states points of general agreement on the topic: 
intuitive knowledge is described as knowledge of the thing in itself, which 
exists in act and is present to the knowing subject; in Pauline terms, it is a 
cognitio facialis.” To this he adds that God's knowledge of creatures, how- 
ever, cannot be of this kind, which opens the way to the discussion of notit- 
ia superintuitiva that I outlined above. God's knowledge cannot be *intui- 
tive' in the common sense because creatures exist from eternity in the di- 
vine Word, but they do not exist from eternity in themselves, which is the 
way whereby they could be the object of intuitive knowledge; indeed, di- 
vine knowledge is the most perfect, but the same cannot be said of intuitive 
knowledge." At this point, Alphonsus criticizes Peter Auriol's position, 
thereby inserting himself in a longstanding tradition. He does this on 
many occasions, for instance when he expresses the ideas on intuitive 
knowledge that we have reported above, by making explicit reference to a 
specific passage of the Prologue where Auriol presents his famous five ex- 
perientiae;? he returns to this theme in the fourth question of the first dis- 
tinction, where his target is the arguments of Alphonsus of Portugal (which 
were inspired by Auriol), he touches on the topic again in the first ques- 
tion of the second distinction, where he hints at the first article, and he re- 
turns to the topic even more extensively later in the text.*’ Alphonsus firm- 


and abstractive. For Alphonsus' ideas on intuitive knowledge see what follows and the text 
quoted in n. 22, above. 

25 HUGOLINUS DE URBE VETERI, Jn J Sent. d.13 q.unica a.2, ed. ECKERMANN, 301.23-302.52. 

26 ALPHONSUS VARGAS TOLETANUS, Jn I Sent. Prol. q.1, col. 6: “Notitia intuitiva est cognitio 
rei in seipsa actualiter et presentialiter existens, qualis est cognitio facialis.” 

27 ALPHONSUS VARGAS TOLETANUS, In J Sent. Prol. q.1, col. 6. 

28 TACHAU, Vision and Certitude, 319-35. 

29 Cf. ALPHONSUS VARGAS TOLETANUS, Jn I Sent. Prol. q.1, cols. 6-8. Cf. PETRUS AUREOLI, 
Scriptum super primum Sententiarum Prol. q.2 a.3, ed. E. M. BUYTAERT (Franciscan Institute 
Publications, Text Series 3), St. Bonaventure, NY 1952, 198-99: in this passage, Peter Auriol 
mentions five experientiae of non-existent things (hallucinations, nightmares, optical illusions, 
etc.), very often criticized by subsequent medieval authors, in order to explain the fact that we 
can know non-present things as if they were present, in their esse apparens. 

30 ALPHONSUS VARGAS TOLETANUS, In I Sent. d.1 q.4 aa.3-4, cols. 177-78. The historical 
relevance of this reference to a certain diffusion of Auriol's theses in the Parisian milieu has 
been noted by TACHAU, Vision and Certitude, 334. 

31 ALPHONSUS VARGAS TOLETANUS, Jn I Sent. d.2 q.1 a.1, col. 269, and aa.3-4, cols. 282-85. 
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ly denies that the act of vision posits the thing seen in either a perspicuous 
or apparent intentional being, because there cannot be any true intuitive 
knowledge without the presence and existence of a real object, for if no 
object exists and is present, there cannot be an act through which one can 
see." 


Nor does Alphonsus' treatment of abstractive knowledge stand out for 
its originality. Every knowledge that necessarily arises through a represen- 
tation or a species is abstractive;* consequently, intuitive and abstractive 
knowledge can have the same object, since they differ in the way in which 
they know the object," but the two forms cannot have the same degree of 
evidence? For example, Alphonsus introduces the notion of species 
(which he had investigated in his earlier commentary on De anima, in 
which he discusses their esse intentionale at length?5) to explain vision in 


32 ALPHONSUS VARGAS TOLETANUS, Jn I Sent. d.1 q.4 aa.3-4, cols. 177-78. “Sed licet iste 
solutiones sint satis subtiles et pulchre, non satisfaciant tamen rationi. Non quidem prima, 
pro cuius impugnatione pono quattuor propositiones. Prima est quod res visa non ponitur per 
actum videndi in aliquo esse intentionali perspicuo et apparenti prout ymaginatur illa 
solutio.... Secunda propositio est quod detracta re visibili etiam si per actum videndi ponatur 
in aliquo tali esse, nulla remanet visio in homine qua possit videre, cuius oppositum 
asseritur." 

33 ALPHONSUS VARGAS TOLETANUS, Jn I Sent. Prol q.1 a.l, col 9: "Notitia vero 
abstractiva est cognitio rei in eius representativo creato, qualiter cognoscimus res absentes 
per earum species"; cf. also d.1 q.4 aa.3-4, col. 197. As is well known, Hugolino of Orvieto, 
too, in his commentary on the PAysics maintained that it is necessary to put species both in 
sensible and intellective knowledge, thereby defending Gregory of Rimini's position against 
that of William of Ockham: see CORVINO, “La nozione di specie intelligibile", 174-75. 

34 ALPHONSUS VARGAS TOLETANUS, Jn I Sent. Prol. q.1, a.l, col. 9: “Ex hiis sequuntur 
alique propositiones. Prima est quod notitia intuitiva et abstractiva possunt esse de eodem 
obiecto sub eadem ratione formali, quia idem obiectum re et ratione potest cognosci in 
seipso, et sic intuitive cognoscitur; potest etiam cognosci in suo representativo creato, et sic 
abstractive, nisi tali repugnet propter infinitatem sic representari.... Quinta est quod notitia 
intuitiva et abstractiva quantum ad ipsarum absoluta non distinguuntur specifice, quia que 
distinguuntur specifice distinguuntur numero, ut patet per Philosophum V Metaphisice 
capitulo de uno. Notitia vero intuitiva et abstractiva quantum ad absoluta non necessario 
distinguuntur numero: eadem enim notitia numero non variata in aliquo absoluto que nunc 
est intuitiva alicuius obiecti potest esse abstractiva eiusdem, ergo et cetera." 


35 ALPHONSUS VARGAS TOLETANUS, Jn I Sent. Prol. q.1 a.l, col. 10: “Sexta est quod notitia in- 
tuitiva et abstractiva, prout includunt respectus attingentie ad obiecta, specifice distinguuntur, tum 
quia sic earum diffinitiones convertibiles et adequate sunt differentes, ut patet ex dictis, tum quia 
in ratione evidentie perfectionalis adequari non possunt, tum quia sic magis differunt in ratione 
notitie quam quecumque due intuitive vel abstractive que saltem numeraliter sunt distincte." 

36 ALPHONSUS VARGAS TOLETANUS, Quaestiones super libros Aristotelis De anima, 2.5.3- 
2.6.3, ed. Florentiae 1477, ff. g2vb-h7va. On this commentary, see P.J.J. M. BAKKER and 
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dreaming, in order to confute one of Auriol's experientiae: in dreaming, 
Alphonsus argues, we do not see the real object, which is usually present, 
but rather its species, which has been retained in the sense organs. Thus 
against Auriol one can argue that there 1s no vision without the actual pres- 
ence of the object, even though with respect to the object the internal sense 
can judge falsely, leading one to believe that the origin of vision is in the 
external object and not in the species." Alphonsus suggests more strongly 
what he thinks personally later in the commentary, where, in a way that 
recalls an analogous clarification by Gregory of Rimini, he explains that 
not all kinds of sensible similitudes are species: there are apprehensive si- 
militudes that coincide with the act of apprehension and do not have repre- 
sentative value with respect of the object from which they are derived, and 
there are species or expressive similitudes, which are preserved in memory 
and have representative value but which also can be external to the know- 
ing subject, as when one sees an object through its species reflected in a 
mirror. If we meant by the term 'species' only the similitudes that coincide 
with the very act of knowing, Alphonsus notes, then sensible species, 
which are necessary for abstractive knowledge, would be useless.?? 


J.H.L. VAN DEN BERCKEN, “The Commentary on Aristotle's De anima by Alphonsus Vargas 
Toletanus, OESA", in Bulletin de philosophie médiévale 52 (2010), 201-34 at 222-25; N. 
STENECK, The Problem of Internal Senses in the Fourteenth Century, Ph.D. dissertation, 
University of Wisconsin-Madison 1970, 206-26; L. SPRUIT, Species Intelligibilis: From 
Perception to Knowledge 1: Classical Roots and Medieval Discussions (Brill's Studies in 
Intellectual History 48), Leiden-New York-Kóln 1994, 313-18; J.F. SELLÉS, “El intelecto 
agente según Alphonsi, archiepiscopi toletani. Un caso exceptional de habitualismo”, in 
Revista Espanola de Filosofía Medieval 16 (2009), 95-122. 
37 ALPHONSUS VARGAS TOLETANUS, In I Sent. Prol. q.1, a.1, col. 8. 


38 See C. MARMO, "Gregory of Rimini: Notitia intuitiva, Species and Semiotics of Imag- 
es", in Knowledge and the Sciences in Medieval Philosophy 2. Proceedings of the Eighth 
International Congress of Medieval philosophy (S.I.E.P.M.), Helsinki 24-29 August 1987, 
ed. S. KNUUTTILA, R. TYÓRINOJA and S. EBBESEN (Publications of the Luther-Agricola So- 
ciety 19), Helsinki 1990, 257-64, at 258-59; but this text is found only in the Venetian edi- 
tion of 1522 and not in the critical edition of the commentary on the Sentences. 

39 ALPHONSUS VARGAS TOLETANUS, Jn I Sent. d.l od aa.3-4, col. 197: “Ad ultimum 
distinguo de similitudine, quia quedam est apprehensiva, quedam expressiva. Primo modo 
actus cognoscendi est similitudo rei que per ipsam cognoscitur, ita quod similitudo actus non 
est nisi imago apprehensiva sive cognitiva obiecti; et ideo impossibile est quod aliquis per 
actum cognoscat obiectum, nisi ille qui formaliter habet actum. Secundo modo species 
existens in memoria est similitudo rei cuius est species, ita quod similitudo speciei non est 
nisi imago expressiva obiecti, et ideo possibile est quod aliquis cognoscat obiectum per 
speciem que non est formaliter in eo, sicut patet in visione qua video Petrum per speciem 
existentem in speculo. His visis concedo quod omnis similitudo expressiva est representativa 
obiecti cuius similitudo est; similitudo tamen apprensiva non est obiecti representativa... 
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In their lectures on the Sentences, John of Mirecourt and Peter Ceffons 
likewise indicate some interest in the debate over the existence of sensible 
species, which, however, is but an element of their broader discussions 
concerning the problems of notitia intuitiva and complexe significabile. 


To a certain extent, Peter Ceffons’ ideas about the problems related to 
the distinction between intuitive and abstractive knowledge are rather nu- 
anced and it is not always easy to understand them in the general frame- 
work of his discussion, which takes up four questions (qq.18-21) in his lec- 
tures on the first Book of the Sentences.” Katherine Tachau has investigat- 
ed the sources and several doctrinal aspects of those texts, showing that 
although he does not seem to have a first-hand knowledge of the doctrine as 
taught by the earlier Parisian master (whom he never mentions by name), 
Ceffons is one of the many critics of Peter Auriol's theory of esse ap- 
parens.^ On this point, Ceffons follows his confrère John of Mirecourt, 


Secundo: quia si actus ipse qui est similitudo apprehensiva obiecti est similitudo 
representativa [representat ed. ], frustra poneretur species ad representandum ut aliquid possit 
cognosci abstractive sine specie distincta ab actu, quod est expresse contra beatum 
Augustinum superius allegatum." 

40 The questions are “Utrum res sensibiles possimus cognoscere" (q.18, MS Troyes 62, ff. 
44vb-46rb), “Utrum sensatio fiat ab obiecto" (q.19, ff. 46rb-47rb), “Utrum de Deo possimus 
habere notitiam abstractivam" (q.20, f. 47rb-va) and "Utrum insensibilia possimus 
cognoscere" (q.21, ff. 47va-48ra). For information about the life and work of Ceffons, who 
read the Sentences in 1348-49, see C. SCHABEL and F.S. PEDERSEN, “Miraculous, Natural, or 
Jewish Conspiracy? Pierre Ceffons’ Question on the Black Death, with Astrological Predic- 
tions by Gersonides and Jean de Murs/Firmin de Beauval”, in Recherches de Théologie et 
Philosophie médiévales 81 (2014), 137-79, and C. SCHABEL, Pierre Ceffons et le détermin- 
isme radical au temps de la Peste Noire (Conférences Pierre Abélard), Paris 2019. Schabel 
is heading a team editing Ceffons’ Opera omnia. 

^! On this point, Ceffons actually refers to the criticisms of Adam Wodeham, Walter 
Chatton and Landulph Caracciolo; see, for instance, PETRUS DE CEFFONS, /n J Sent. q.18 
(MS Troyes 62, f. 45ra): *Ad illud arguit sic Adam in prima lectura, quia si ponatur sic res 
in aliquo esse apparenti, idest in rationali secundum adversarium, aut ergo illud esse habet 
obiectivum tantum ita quod nullibi habet esse subiectivum «vel esse habet subiectivum et 
esse obiectivum>. Primum non potest dari quia tunc per ipsum sensum numquam appre- 
henderetur causalitas [caritas ms.] vel semper ipsa sensatione et obiecta simul apprehend- 
erentur, scilicet qualitas et illud esse obiectivum. Similiter constat quod nihil est obiectum 
per se sensus proprium nisi sensibile reale tantum quia, si precise haberet esse obiectivum, 
non esset ens nisi rationis; sed ens rationis non est apprehensibile a sensu; ergo etc. 
Secundum etiam dari non potest quia, si illud alicubi esset subiective, esset verum ens reale, 
et non tantum intentionale. Et in quo tunc esset subiective? «Aut» [Et ms.] in anima aut in 
obiecto, et neutrum potest dari, quia non in obiecto, quod nihil recipiat a potentia, nec in 
anima, quia actus ipse sufficit sine tali esse et pluralitas non debet sine necessitate poni. Ad 
illud sic arguit: illud quod non capit ab aliquo nisi solum denominari, non producitur ab illo 
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quoting many passages from John's confutations of Auriol's eight experi- 
entiae.? Tachau also shows that although Adam Wodeham is certainly 
Ceffons' main source in the preceding discussion, he also refers to John of 
Mirecourt and Gregory of Rimini." The influence of John Mirecourt, along 


in aliquo esse, quia tunc Cesar qui depingitur per picturam produceretur in aliquo esse; sed 
res non capit a visione nisi solum denominationem, quia quod aliquid dicatur visum non 
apparet denominatio intrinseca. Item arguit sic: quero utrum illa albedo vere appareat sensui 
vel non. Si non, igitur et videtur, quod est manifeste falsum; si sic, et preter hoc esse 
apparens apparet, ergo sunt hec [et add. et exp. ms.] apparentia duo et prospecta. Et similiter, 
qua ratione unum illorum est in esse apparenti, eadem ratione et aliud; ergo si albedo sit in 
aliquo esse apparenti distincto ab albedine, et etiam illud esse apparens erit in aliquo esse 
apparenti, aut standum fuerit in primo aut erit processus in infinitum. Et confirmat quia tunc 
albedo non immediate terminat actum videndi. Et si dicatur quod huiusmodi res est in 
obiecto, contra arguit Adam: quidquid sufficit ad hoc quod potentia videat A, sufficit ad hoc 
quod A videatur; sed nulla re posita in obiecto de novo, posita visione A [videatur add. sed 
exp. ms.| in potentia visiva, ipsa potentia visiva videbit A; ergo ipsa sic posita in illa 
potentia, nulla re posita in obiecto, A videbitur. Maior patet quia sequitur: talis potentia 
videt A; igitur A videtur ab eadem et econverso. Minor patet quia sicut contradictio est quod 
albedo subiective in aliquo recipiatur et illud non sit album, ita quod visio A recipiatur in 
potentia et ipsa non videat A. Contra primam conclusionem arguitur per unam opinionem, 
cuius motiva recitat Landulphus. Primo arguitur quia tunc notitia sensitiva et maxime notitia 
intuitiva requireret presentiam obiecti. Consequens falsum, ut probatur per aliquas experien- 
tias...."; see TACHAU, Vision and Certitude, 374, and also the texts quoted at 373 n. 62. 

? For the bibliography of John of Mirecourt, see G. TESSIER, “Jean de Mirecourt, Philo- 
sophe et Théologien", in Histoire Littéraire de la France 40 (1974), 1-52. John read the 
Sentences probably in 1344-1345. Peter Ceffons quotes John of Mirecourt amply, especially 
in the section wherein he confutes the experientiae of Peter Auriol; see IOANNES DE 
MIRECURIA, Jn primum librum Sententiarum q.1 in the provisional on-line edition by M. 
PARODI, http://www.filosofia.unimi.it/mparodi/mirecourt/testi/gestione/frame_quest.htm, at 
{4}-{10}; PETRUS DE CEFFONS, Jn I Sent. q.18 (MS Troyes 62, ff. 45vb-46ra); PETRUS 
AUREOLI, Scriptum super primum Sententiarum d.3 q.3 a.1, ed. BUYTAERT, 696-97. Tachau, 
and more recently, M. CALMA, “Jean de Mirecourt et les échos de la philosophie anglaise à 
l'Université de Paris au XIV* siècle”, in Universalità della ragione. Pluralita delle filosofie 
nel Medioevo. Universalité de la raison. Pluralité des philosophies au Moyen Áge. Univer- 
sality of Reason. Plurality of Philosophies in the Middle Ages 2. XII Congresso Internazio- 
nale di Filosofia Medievale Palermo, 17-22 settembre 2007, a cura di A. Musco, C. 
COMPAGNO, S.I. D’ AGOSTINO, G. Musorro, L. PEPI, R. GAMBINO, P. SPALLINO e M. 
VASSALLO, Palermo 2012, 471-80, point out that the texts of John of Mirecourt which Cef- 
fons quotes are themselves paraphrases of Adam Wodeham. 


4 See TACHAU, Vision and Certitude, 373-75, with the texts that are quoted therein. Besides 
those texts, and those cited in the preceding note, we can add the following example from PETRUS 
DE CEFFONS, Jn I Sent. q.19 (MS Troyes 62, f. 47ra): "Prima conclusio erit hec: nulla cognitio 
intellectiva naturaliter cognosci potest cognitione sensitiva" (cf. IOANNES DE MIRECURIA, In I Sent. 
q.5, ed. PARODI, (53); (MS Troyes 62, f. 47rb): "Secundo: aut in infinitum erit processus aut ali- 
quis sui ipsius iudex erit; quare et in primo sistendum quod visus cognoscit visionem. Item: cog- 
nitio qua leditur organum cognoscitur a sensu..." (cf. (23.1)- (243); “Ad septimum dicitur quod 
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with that of Wodeham, is particularly strong on certain points where Peter 
Ceffons parts company with epistemological positions of William of Ock- 
ham, a clear example of which is the denial of imperfect intuitive knowledge, 
where the textual similarities are undeniable.^ Another example of John of 
Mirecourt's influence on Ceffons is the latter's clear assertion that the dis- 
tinction between intuitive and abstractive knowledge is based on the necessi- 
ty of the presence of the object, although on this point he otherwise develops 
an autonomous discourse. Ceffons, however, seems to be closer to Gregory 
of Rimini when he denies that if God were to save a intuition but destroy its 
object, a knowing subject could formulate, on the basis of this intuition, a 
judgment of the non-existence of the object.*° 


A doctrinal point that deserves more attention is the stance of the two 
Cistercians concerning the existence of sensible species, a tenet that at the 
time was widespread.“ John of Mirecourt’s personal understanding cannot 


formica non videt intuitive futura nec sentit hiemem que nunc est..., nec hoc facit per discursum 
seu deliberationem, sed ex impetu aut de istinctu [distinctu ms.] sue nature" (cf. {34.1}). Other 
texts of John of Mirecourt that reprise texts by Adam Wodeham (and often are quoted by Peter 
Ceffons) have been identified by M.E. REINA, “Cognizione intuitiva ed esperienza interiore in 
Adamo Wodeham", in Rivista di storia della filosofia 41 (1986), 19-49 and 211-44, in nn. 26, 28- 
31, 34, 38, 212-13 (where he recalls the doctrine of those, such as Chatton and Wodeham, who 
tend to conflate the sensible soul and the intellective soul, a doctrine that John of Mirecourt as- 
sumes, although tentatively and with certain oscillations, in his third question), 216, 220, and 225. 
On Peter Ceffons’ English sources, see A. CORBINI, “Fruitio et beatitudo entre volunté et intellec- 
tum selon Pierre de Ceffons," Quaestio 15 (2015), 721-28, and C. SCHABEL, The Sentences 
Commentary of the Cistercian Pierre Ceffons, forthcoming. 


^* John of Mirecourt is certainly one of the alii, along with Wodeham, with whom Peter 
Ceffons claims to agree, as is testified by the literal similarities between the passage of PETRUS DE 
CEFFONS, Jn I Sent. q.21 (MS Troyes 62, f. 47va-b), the first part of which is quoted in TACHAU, 
Vision and Certitude, 375 n. 69, and IOANNES DE MIRECURIA, Jn I Sent. q.3, ed. PARODI, {14}- 
{15}; 

45 Compare the text quoted by TACHAU, Vision and Certitude, 376 n. 70, and that of 
IOANNES DE MIRECURIA, Jn I Sent. q.3, ed. PARODI, {10}. 

46 See the texts quoted in TACHAU, Vision and Certitude, 376 nn.71 and 72. Tachau, 374 
n. 64 and 375 n. 67, also points out that Peter Ceffons’ knowledge of Ockham is rather 
summary or indirect. 

47 [n many passages John of Mirecourt discusses intuitive and abstractive knowledge of the 
intellect besides that of the senses; see, e.g., IOANNES DE MIRECURIA, Jn I Sent. q.3, ed. PARODI, 
1361. This is implicit in Peter Ceffons' text, which either tends to be more focused on sensitive 
knowledge or does not clearly distinguish between the two aspects, possibly because he is 
influenced by the doctrine of Wodeham, who excludes any simple intellective cognition of the 
sensible singulars; see REINA, “Cognizione intuitiva", 27. As for the fundamental tracts on the 
problem of the sensible and intelligible species in the first half of the fourteenth century, see 
K.H. TACHAU, “The Problem of the Species in medio at Oxford in the Generation after Ock- 
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be determined with certainty, since he claims to expound the doctrine 
opinando praecise," which is a cautionary expression that we find quite 
often in his writings, and which, moreover, was a common expression 
among Scholastic theologians of the time.*? Nevertheless, the breadth of his 
exposition and argumentation concerning sensible species, to the existence 
of which he claims not to assent, suggests that he attributes to such argu- 
ments a certain importance, especially given that he does not contradict the 
position articulated here in other texts.” Indeed, in the fourth question, he 
first maintains that in knowing an external object no image of the object is 
generated in the intellect or in any other faculty, since such an image could 
not be either a substance (a soul or a body) or an accident of the soul (either 
a faculty or an act or disposition). Moreover, as I have already pointed out, 
John could follow Auriol in positing the existence of a fictum that possesses 
esse obiectivum; even if he were willing to posit such a image, it could not 
be either the terms of the intellective act, since the terms are the known sin- 


ham", in Mediaeval Studies 44 (1982), 394-443, and SPRUIT, Species intelligibilis, 256-351. 
48 IOANNES DE MIRECURIA, Jn I Sent. q.4, ed. PARODI, {4}. 


^? For the texts that we consider here, see, e.g., IOANNES DE MIRECURIA, Jn J Sent. q.2, ed. 
PARODI, {4}, {35}, {48.2}, {48.3}, and q.3, {45}. On this point, see the considerations in 
COURTENAY, “John of Mirecourt and Gregory of Rimini”, 243-45; in addition, see the fol- 
lowing claim in R. VAN NESTE, “The Epistemology of John of Mirecourt: a Reinterpreta- 
tion", in Citeaux 27 (1976), 5-28, at 22: “Although he begins by remarking that he is merely 
expressing opinions to which he does not necessarily assent, one gets the distinct impression 
that Mirecourt definitely prefers the position he outlines in the discussion which follows. It 
should be kept in mind that Mirecourt’s mode of argumentation often involves the use of 
probable and possible arguments along with conclusions posited for the purpose of argu- 
mentation. This does not imply, however, that he personally rejects or accepts all such ar- 
guments or conclusions.” An example of a broad interpretation of a text of John of Mire- 
court that takes into account such aspects is E. RANDI, “Onnipotenza divina e futuri contin- 
genti nel XIV secolo", in Documenti e studi sulla tradizione filosofica medievale 1 (1990), 
605-30, esp. 624-30. 

50 We can also add that in one passage Peter Ceffons seems to contrast (although with 
caution) the position of John of Mirecourt with one that posits species; see PETRUS DE 
CEFFONS, Jn I Sent. q.18 (MS Troyes 62, f. 46ra): “Ad sextum de ymaginibus in speculo 
dicitur secundum ponentes species quod ille species videntur in medio; alii dicunt quod res 
videtur per lineam reflexam"; cf. IOANNES DE MIRECURIA, Jn I Sent. q.4, ed. PARODI, {9.9}: 
“Nona: videns speculum, nisi aliunde rectificetur, iudicat ymaginem rei vise esse in speculo, 
sed non videt ymaginem aliquam vel speciem in speculo, quia nulla est ibi, sed videt rem per 
lineam reflexam et speciem eius iudicat esse in speculo, et tota causa est quia videt rem per 
lineam reflexam." Another modern commentator who considers John of Mirecourt as in- 
clined to deny the existence and utility of species is VAN NESTE, “The Epistemology of John 
of Mirecourt", 16-17 and 23-25, who underlines how this is similar to the epistemology of 
William of Ockham, and in this sense is part of a different orientation with respect to the 
elements highlighted in the text; see also SPRUIT, Species intelligibilis, 300. 
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gulars, or a similitude of the singulars themselves, since there cannot be a 
similitude that is clearer that the knowledge of the singulars themselves.*! 
Consequently John specifies that we should not posit any sensible species 
that is distinct from the sensation, neither in the external senses nor in the 
internal senses nor yet in the sense organs; to do so would be useless, for all 
of the faculties pertaining to our sensible knowledge, when properly dis- 
posed in their natural qualities, do not suffer lesions or alterations, and if 
they are at a due distance from the object, they are able to receive sensa- 
tions without any such aid, which, furthermore, would possess an ontologi- 
cal status that is difficult to define satisfactorily.” After having repeated 
that there are no species that are caused by the object in the sense organ,? 
mindful of Ockham John adds that all authors who talk about species actu- 
ally mean “act” or “disposition.”** Afterwards he denies the necessity of 


>! JOANNES DE MIRECURIA, Jn I Sent. q.4, ed. PARODI, {20}-{22}: "Tertia conclusio est 
quod, dum res extra vel ultra cognoscitur, non causatur aliquod ydolum in mente vel alibi 
habens obiectivum vel subiectivum aliud a cognitione actuali vel habituali. Probatur sic: 
ydolum hominis, mediante quo intelligeretur homo, vel esset substantia vel accidens; non 
substantia, quia nec anima nec corpus, et preterea nulla substantia causatur intellectione 
hominis; si accidens, igitur in anima, et per consequens potentia vel actus vel habitus; con- 
sequentia patet 2 et 3 Ethicorum. Si dicatur, quod nec substantia nec accidens, sed est fictum 
nullibi habens esse nisi obiectivum; contra, quia tunc esset illud quod primo obiceretur et 
primo intelligeretur, quod est falsum, quia res ipsa extra est illa que primo intelligitur.... 
Secundo sic: si tale fictum vel ymago alia ab actu vel habitu foret ponenda, hoc videretur ut 
illa terminaret actum intelligendi vel ut esset similitudo singularium; non propter primum, 
quia ipsa singularia sunt illa que terminant intellectionem sicut et sunt illa que intelliguntur; 
nec propter secundum, quia nulla videtur in mente expressior similitudo intellectorum quam 
ipsa eorum cognitio.” 

52 JOANNES DE MIRECURIA, In I Sent. q.4, ed. PARODI, {29}-{31}: “Quarta conclusio est, 
quod non est ponenda aliqua species distincta ab actuali vel habituali sensatione, nec in 
sensu interiori nec exteriori nec in organo. Ista probatur: non est ponenda pluralitas sine 
necessitate, sed nulla necessitas est ponere talem speciem, igitur. Probatur minor, quia 
organo sensus exterioris bene disposito in naturalibus qualitatibus suis primis et non leso nec 
inordinate servato, approximato sensibili in debita distantia, statim potest potentia sensitiva 
exterior habere sensationem illius sine quacumque tali specie recepta; similiter, organo 
sensus interioris bene disposito in qualitatibus suis et naturalibus suis dispositionibus, 
habituato per habitum creatum mediante intuitiva exteriori, potest sensus interior habere 
sensationem sibi convenientem sine quacumque tali specie, igitur nulla est necessitas eam 
ponere. Secundo sic: talis species vel esset ens reale vel non....” 

53 IOANNES DE MIRECURIA, Jn I Sent. q.4, ed. PARODI, {34.6}. 


54 [OANNES DE MIRECURIA, Jn I Sent. q.4, ed. PARODI, {36}: “Ad omnes auctoritates quae 
loquuntur de specie dico, quod capiunt speciem pro actu vel pro habitu"; actually, this use is 
attested in John too (see for instance q.3, {38}, and q,4, {25.2}) and the lack of a clear refer- 
ence regarding the role of the habitus in the process of knowing is noted by VAN NESTE, 
"The Epistemology of John of Mirecourt", 23-25. On the Ockhamist origin of this consider- 
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species in medio, arguing that assuming their existence would give rise to 
insurmountable problems concerning both the nature of the species them- 
selves and their mode of propagation, and finally he rejects the existence of 
intelligible species altogether, arguing that they are useless for attaining 
knowledge and that assuming their existence leads to many ontological dif- 
ficulties.” 


On this point, Peter Ceffons’ caution is even greater than that of his 
Cistercian confrère.” Although John of Mirecourt claims merely to report 
opinions, he yet argues for them at length, thereby attributing some signifi- 
cance and worth to them. It is even more difficult to discern Peter Ceffons’ 
personal opinions or bias. For instance, after reporting Landulph Caraccio- 
lo's critiques of Peter Auriol's opinion that intuitive knowledge does not 
require the presence of the object known," Ceffons points out that Lan- 
dulph posits the existence of species in sensible things, a position with 
which many others disagree; but whether the origins of visions in dreaming 
are dispositions or acts in the subject, we must yet posit, Ceffons notes, 
"something representative" (aliquod representativum) in this form of 
knowledge, for in dreaming, through the internal senses and via traces left 
in the sensible capacity (which may be either dispositions or species), there 
arise ymaginationes fortes that can deceive the faculty of judgment.’ Later 


ation, see TACHAU, "The Problem of the Species in medio", 401. 

55 IOANNES DE MIRECURIA, Jn I Sent. q.4, ed. PARODI, (371- (40.13, and{44}-{45}. Con- 
sistently with everything said here, John of Mirecourt also denies that abstractive knowledge 
takes place through a species as its object, q.3, (48.4): "Quarta: cognoscens rem abstractive 
non intuetur aliquam speciem eius." 

56 See the consideration of a similar stance of Peter Ceffons in J.-F. GENEST, “Pierre de 
Ceffons et l'hypothése du Dieu trompeur", in Preuve et raisons à l'Université de Paris: 
logique, ontologie et théologie au XIV* siécle. Actes de la Table Ronde internationale orga- 
nisée par le Laboratoire associé au C.N.R.S. no. 152 du 5 au 7 novembre 1981, éd. par Z. 
KALUZA et P. VIGNAUX (Études de Philosophie Médiévale. Hors série.), Paris 1988, 197- 
214, at 205-6. 

57 On the opposition of Landulph Caracciolo to several points of Auriol, see C. SCHABEL, 
"Landulphus Caracciolo and a Sequax on Divine Foreknowledge", in Archives d'Histoire 
Doctrinale et Littéraire du Moyen Áge 66 (1999), 299-343. 

58 PETRUS DE CEFFONS, Jn I Sent. q.18 (MS Troyes 62, f. 45rb): “Iste autem ponit species re- 
rum sensibilium; multi tamen sunt qui non ponunt species. Sed tamen quidquid sit, sive sit 
habitus sive actus, constat quod oportet imponere aliquod representativum. Potest etiam dici 
quod naturaliter fieri potest quod aliquis iudicet se sentire aliquid quod non sentit; unde in 
proposito dicunt alii quod homo in dormiendo non percipit illa per sensus exteriores, quia tunc 
excecatus videret clarissime in tenebris et oculis clausis melius quam aliquis videns apertis 
oculis; sed hec fiunt per sensus interiores quia mediantibus derelictis in potentia, sive sint spe- 
cies sive habitus, eliciuntur sensationes [censationes ms.] abstractive et ymaginationes fortes 
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on, in reporting the possible refutations of the other of Auriol’s experienti- 
ae, Ceffons remains extremely cautious regarding the existence of sensible 
species. He says, for example, that one could explain the phenomenon of 
the permanence of an impression of light after the observation of a source 
of light by the permanence of the species or simulacra in the sense organ, 
but on the other hand, one who does not wish to posit species can construe 
the phenomenon as the temporary remnant in the sensible power, after a 
strong visual impression, of a disposition of an unspecified sort.? One can 
speak similarly about the phenomenon of coloured impressions or the phe- 
nomena of illusory and blurred images that result from poor sight. 


One gets an analogous impression from passages in which Ceffons fo- 
cuses on species. In the second conclusion of question 19 (“Utrum sensatio 
fiat ab obiecto”), Ceffons asserts that the species that is received by the 
man who senses actually coincides with the sensation, so that we should not 
really distinguish the external sensation from the species." On the contrary, 
in the third conclusion he seems to posit the species as necessary for ex- 
plaining the functioning of the common sense, which knows in act in ab- 


et sic per potentiam iudicativam decipitur homo etc." The final part of Peter Ceffons’ text, 
with the strange and doubtful expression sensationes abstractivae, is an echo of the analo- 
gous sentence in IOANNES DE MIRECURIA, Jn I Sent. q.1, ed. PARODI, {38}: “videtur tamen 
homini quod sentiat et causa est quia mediantibus derelictis in potentia, sive sint species sive 
habitus, eliciuntur sensationes abstractive et ymaginationes fortes, quibus actibus positis 
homo per potentiam iudicativam errantem iudicat obiecta existere que non existunt." 

5 PETRUS DE CEFFONS, Jn I Sent. q.18 (MS Troyes 62, f. 45rb): “Ad secundam experien- 
tiam de perspectiva dicitur [dicitur rep. et exp. ms] quod, si bene inspiciatur, commentum est 
in oppositum: dicit enim commentum prime propositionis quod lucis simulacra in oculo 
remanent post aspectum et locum minoris luminis facit apparere tenebrosum. Non dicit ergo 
commentum quod remaneat visio, sed species et simulacrum.... Et conformiter dicendum est 
qui ponit species in potentia, qui vero non ponunt species dicunt quod aliquid derelinquitur 
ibi quia potentia a forti sensibili patitur et disponitur aliquo modo ad percipiendum minus 
sensibile et illa dispositio manet pro tempore." 

60 PETRUS DE CEFFONS, Jn I Sent. q.18 (MS Troyes 62, f. 45rb-va): “Ad quintam 
experientiam dicitur quod habens oculos debiles videbat visione intuitiva illud idolum — 
quasi speciem ex reflexione — unde erat de aliquo existente et apparente; verbi gratia sicut 
nunc videmus nos speciem in medio quando respeximus speculum, species illa resultat ex 
refractione ad aliquem punctum medii; secundum perspectivos in proposito erat ita quod ille 
qui habebat debilem visum videbat multiplicatam suam speciem in medio ex reflexione ad 
aliquod solidum.... Qui autem non vult ponere speciem diceret quod ipse videbat se per 
lineam reflexam, unde et quia debilem habebat visum aliquod corpus poterat sibi facere 
aliquam reflexionem." 

61 PETRUS DE CEFFONS, In I Sent. q.19 (MS Troyes 62, f. 46va): “Secunda conclusio: quod 
ipsa species recepta ab [ipsa add. et exp. ms] ipso sensibili est ipsa sensatio, nec oportet ibi 
ponere duo, unum quod sit sensatio et aliud quod sit species." 
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sence of the sensible: just as the external sense requires in its act the pres- 
ence of a species impressa, so the act of the internal sense is the impression 
that is formed in the memory for the presence of the species.” In respect of 
external sensations, Ceffons, on the one hand, speaks of sensible species, 
but he seems to consider them as identical with acts of sensation rather than 
as entities that are in some way really distinct from the sensation itself; on 
the other, and more decisively, he posits species as necessary instruments 
for the activity of the internal sense. He confirms this by an explanation 
that he provides right after the first of the two conclusions. In order to re- 
spond to the obvious objections of those positing sensible species, he re- 
states that the act of vision and the sensible species are actually one and the 
same thing, although they are distinct in the imagination. He clarifies this 
point a few paragraphs later, when he speaks about the distinction between 
the sensible species of a sound impressed in the air and the act of hearing, 
which obviously depends on the species meeting the sense organ; this clari- 
fication, however, does not mean that he accepts this doctrine, which he 
presents only for the purpose of meeting the objection.® Ceffons' hesitance 
is further confirmed by the seeming contrast between two parenthetical re- 
marks in which he mentions abstractive knowledge. In the first remark, he 
seems to suggest that abstractive knowledge requires the existence of a sen- 


62 PETRUS DE CEFFONS, Jn I Sent. q.19 (MS Troyes 62, f. 46va): "Tertia conclusio: quia 
etiam secundum mentem antiquorum oportet ponere aliquid quod suppleat vicem sensibilis 
respectu sensus communis, vult Aristoteles quod absentibus sensibus insunt sensus et 
fantasie que exponunt de sensu exteriori <et> interiori. Quia sensus ergo interior potest esse 
in actu absente sensibili, dicunt quod oportet quod sit ibi aliud loco sensibilis, quia 
numquam sensus fit aliquid in actu nisi per aliquid impressum a sensibili, et quia non est 
presens, dicunt quod est ibi per suam speciem. Ideo ponunt memoriam parte<m> 
sensitiva<m>, que est etiam in brutis, quam dicunt esse thesaurum specierum sensibilium a 
quibus fit impressio in ipso sensu interiori; dicuntque quod sicut <se> habet res sensibilis 
extra ad sensum exteriorem, ita se habet species in memoria ad sensum interiorem. Sicut 
ergo nihil est aliud actus sensus exterioris nisi species impressa ad presentiam sensibilis, sic 
nihil aliud est actus sensus interioris nisi quod impressio facta ad presentiam speciel in 
memoria. Et huius opinionis videtur esse beatus Augustinus XI De Trinitate capitulo nono 
[dicit add. et exp. ms] ubi vult quod ita se habeat memoriam ad aciem cogitantis sicut se 
habet corpus existens in loco ad ipsum sensum exteriorem." 


63 PETRUS DE CEFFONS, Jn I Sent. q.19 (MS Troyes 62, f. 46va): “Ad primum dico quod 
secundum ipsos et maxime secundum Egidium idem est visio et species, sed ab obiecto 
habet quod dicatur species, sed ab ipso oculo habet quod dicatur visio; ideo fuit modus 
loquendi Egidii quod species et visio sunt idem secundum rem, sed differunt secundum 
rationem.... Sic dicitur quod idem est visio et species impressa, tamen dicitur quod visio est 
effectus speciei impresse et ideo sic loquimur... Et potest dici quod idem per 
ymaginationem scindimus in duo, quia quodam modo habet duo officia aut quia habet 
diversas denominationes pro diversis causis etc." 
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sible representation of the object that is no longer present to the sense;?^ in 
the second remark, in contrast, he states explicitly that abstractive 
knowledge does not immediately terminate in the sensible objects, but that 
according to the opinion of many others (multi dicunt), it terminates in a 
species that represents the object.© 


The only clear position that Ceffons seems to endorse with respect to 
the complex problem of the species concerns knowledge of one’s own ac- 
tual psychic and cognitive acts. First, referring to John of Mirecourt (who 
in turn follows Ockham®), he denies that such knowledge can be sensible 
knowledge; immediately afterwards, in order to reach the conclusion that 
such knowledge is intuitive, with great clarity and referring to an analogous 
passage of Gregory of Rimini, he also denies that the act through which we 
know that we believe occurs by means of an intelligible species (or a con- 
cept). Although others maintain this doctrine, Ceffons states prudently, it 
would lead to a useless duplication of the act of knowing." In response to 


64 PETRUS DE CEFFONS, Jn I Sent. q.18 (MS Troyes 62, f. 45va): “Quantum etiam ad 
representationem abstractivam et representationem terminorum vel vocum aliud est, quia talia 
nec in esse nec in conservari dependent ab obiecto representato [sicut add. et exp. ms.], sed 
aliud est de intuitiva quam continue habet conservare potentia et obiectum respectu cuius 
sunt." 


65 PETRUS DE CEFFONS, In I Sent. q.20 (MS Troyes 62, f. 47va): “Unde et sic consueverunt 
dicere doctores quod de sensibilibus habemus aliquam notitiam ad ipsa sensibilia immediate 
terminata que vocatur intuitiva, aliam que non est immediate ad ipsa sensibilia terminata que 
est abstractiva quam multi dicunt terminari ad speciem ipsa sensibilia representantem." 

96 See IOANNES DE MIRECURIA, In I Sent. q.15, ed. PARODI, {5}, {11}-{12}; see REINA, 
“Cognizione intuitiva", 216. 

67 PETRUS DE CEFFONS, Jn I Sent. q.21 (MS Troyes 62, f. 47va): “Item arguunt aliqui sic: 
sumatur actus credendi quem quis habet de tali [tale ms.]: iste homo cognoscit aut 
cognoscere potest sic se credere et cognoscit per actum suum credendi; aut ergo [propter 
add. et exp. ms.] per sensum vel per intellectum. Non per sensum, quia sensatione numquam 
apprehendantur intellectiones, ut dictum est. Ergo per intellectum cognoscit actum illum: aut 
ergo in aliqua specie propria, ut forsan aliqui dicerent, et hoc non, quia frustra poneretur 
species ultra actum intelligendi cum actus ille sit presens per se et eque sicut species esset, 
nec in specie alterius propria quia non apparet cuius rei propria species duceret in talem 
notitiam illius actus. Si autem dicatur quod preter actum intelligendi est dare [compositum 
add. et exp. ms.] conceptum in quo ille actus intelligitur, tunc aut hoc esset in conceptu 
singulari et proprio aut in aliquo communi conceptu; non singulari, quia tunc posset 
improbari sicut de specie dictum est; nec communi, quia per illum non distincte cognoscit in 
singulari. Relinquitur ergo: actus intelligendi fertur immediate super talem actum et ille est 
actu presens et de eodem iudicare potest evidenter quod talis actus est, licet sit res 
contingens; ergo cognoscitur intuitive.” See GREGORIUS ARIMINENSIS, Lectura super 
primum et secundum Sententiarum I d.3 q.2 a.1, ed. D. TRAPP et V. MARCOLINO, Berlin-New 
York 1981, 373.1-18. 
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another objection, namely that if such knowledge were intuitive, it would 
seem that it has the nature of reflexive knowledge through which the subject 
turns towards himself, Ceffons concedes that there can be intuitive 
knowledge of a reflexive kind, although, again prudently, he acknowledges 
that many would disagree with him.® Unfortunately, however, he leaves this 
suggestion undeveloped, and in any case he is again paraphrasing a similar 
observation by Gregory of Rimini.” 


II. Complexe significabile 


The positions of the four Augustinian and Cistercian authors concerning the 
object of complex knowledge vary greatly, especially in respect of scien- 
tific knowledge. Alphonsus Vargas, for instance, does not seem to be com- 
pletely aware of the theoretical stance of Gregory of Rimini on the com- 
plexe significabile; in fact, his text does not contain even a trace of the 
complex discussions on this topic that took place in the preceding decades 
in England, ample echoes of which are found in the writings of Adam 
Wodeham.” Alphonsus’ ignorance of the English debates is indicated also 
by the fact that although he holds a decidedly ‘realist’ position, he does not 
seem to have been influenced by the thought of Walter Chatton, the leading 
‘realist’? who was at the centre of the important English disputes. 


In the Prologue to his lectures on the first Book of the Sentences, Al- 
phonsus does not at first’! fully determine the issue of the nature of the sub- 
ject of scientific knowledge; rather, he merely distinguishes among the 
subiectum in quo of the scientific habitus, namely the intellect; the subiec- 


68 PETRUS DE CEFFONS, Jn I Sent. q.21 (MS Troyes 62, f. 47vb): “Tertium dubium: quia si 
prima conclusio sit vera, videlicet quod intuitive etc., [dico add. et exp. ms.] sequitur quod 
notitia intuitiva erit notitia reflexa, quod videtur inconveniens.... Ad primum: concedo quod 
aliqua notitia intuitiva est reflexa eo modo quo notitie dicuntur reflexe, quod a multis 
reputatur improprie dici"; cf. PETRUS DE CEFFONS, Jn I Sent. q.19 (MS Troyes 62, f. 47rb): 
"Unde et dixerunt multi et adhuc dicunt alii quod sensus non est virtus reflexiva, unde per 
sensum exteriorem non iudicamus nos videre, sed sensatio causat in intellectu aliquid 
mediante quod iudicamus nos videre." Among those multi and alii there is also John of 
Mirecourt, at least for the sensitive faculty: IOANNES DE MIRECURIA, Jn I Sent. q.15, ed. 
PARODI, {34.5}: “Quinta propositio est ista, quod nihil causatum in organo, vel potentia ab 
obiecto, vel aliunde, potest ista potentia sentire; alias esset reflexiva, quod non est verum." 

$9 See GREGORIUS ARIMINENSIS, In / Sent. d.3 q.2 a.2, ed. TRAPP et MARCOLINO, 382.18-20. 

7? For a first approach see the studies of TACHAU and GRASSI in n. 4, above. 

71 ALPHONSUS VARGAS TOLETANUS, Jn I Sent. Prol. q.5, cols. 67-79: “Utrum de ratione 
formali primi et per se subiecti habitus scientifici sit habere passiones distinctas a se realiter" 
(mistakenly indicated as the sixth question in the edition). 
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tum quod, namely the conclusion, which 1s a complexum that can be either 
true or false; and the subiectum de quo, namely the thing or term about 
which something is known." In the first article of the following question, 
however, he states more explicitly that if by ‘subject’ we mean the term 
that plays the role of grammatical subject in the conclusion, or the concept 
that is meant by it, then we are using the term in a very vague and improper 
way, for it is impossible for the first subject of a science to be the term or 
the concept, because it is actually the “res significata per talem vocem vel 
conceptum.” ”? 


Alphonsus explains his framing of the issue is this way in the second 
and third conclusiones of the second article of the fifth question. In the sec- 
ond conclusion, he maintains that if we consider it as a term or a concept, 
and not as a res extra, we cannot grasp the real and adequate nature of the 
first subject of the scientific habitus, even in its relationship with what is 
predicated of it in the conclusion.” He provides three reasons in support of 
his conclusion. The first reason is Aristotelian, arguing that the subject can- 
not be a term or a concept, because we must suppose what the subject of a 
science is and that it is, and this cannot be supposed with respect of a term 
or a concept. The second reason is that the proper subject of a science 1s 
that to which the demonstrated properties pertain more properly, and they 
do not pertain properly to terms or concepts but to res. The third reason is 


7? ALPHONSUS VARGAS TOLETANUS, Jn I Sent. Prol. q.5 a.1, col. 68: “Quantum ad primum 
articulum, distinguo primo de subiecto habitus scientifici. Est enim subiectum in quo, 
subiectum de quo et subiectum quod. Subiectum in quo in nobis est intellectus vel anima... 
Subiectum quod est scibile sive conclusio scita, et subiectum sic sumptum proprie vocatur 
obiectum, et est aliquod complexum quia tantum verum scitur et tantum complexum est 
verum. Tertium, scilicet subiectum de quo, est id de quo aliud scitur, et de tali ut patet 
proponitur questio." 

75 ALPHONSUS VARGAS TOLETANUS, Jn I Sent. Prol. q.6 a.1, col. 80: “Quantum ad primum 
articulum, supposito quod questio non intelligatur de subiecto quod scitur, quod proprius 
vocatur obiectum quam subiectum ut patet ex prima distinctione primi articuli questionis 
precedentis, sed de subiecto de quo aliquid scitur; distinguo primo de subiecto sic sumpto, 
quia uno modo potest dici subiectum vox illa sive terminus qui subicitur in conclusione 
scita, alio modo conceptus incomplexus significatus per illam vocem. Et istis duobus modis 
subiectum sumitur valde large et improprie, quia proprie loquendo modo impossibile est 
quod subiectum primum scientie sit vox vel conceptus, sicut patet ex questione precedenti. 
Tertio modo dicitur subiectum res significata per talem vocem vel conceptum, et sic sumitur 
proprie, ut patet ibidem, et de subiecto sic sumpto intelligo questionem." 

7^ ALPHONSUS VARGAS TOLETANUS, Jn I Sent. Prol. q.5 a.2, col. 70: “Secunda conclusio 
est quod ratio formalis et adequata primi et per se subiecti habitus scientifici non est subiecti 
respectu predicati in conclusione scita, supposito quod in conclusione scita subiciatur vox 
vel conceptus et non res extra." 
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because the first subject of a science is what that science primarily and 
mainly treats and comprehends, but that cannot be said of terms or concepts 
except insofar as they are signs referring to a signified res.” 


Alphonsus reinforces these reasons by others that support the third con- 
clusion, maintaining that the proper and adequate nature of the first subject 
of science is constituted by its being the thing signified by the term or con- 
cept that has the role of subject in the conclusion, or in the main conclusion 
among several others.’° First, the res significata per vocem is indeed what 
we can really know through demonstration, as we can demonstrate the 
roundness of the earth que est extra and not of the terms or the concept. 
Secondly, the unity of the science, in an Aristotelian fashion, is treated as 
that of its genus subiectum, and this would be senseless if the subject were 
intended as a term or a concept. Thirdly, it is not possible to have scientific 
knowledge without knowledge of the thing that 1s signified by the terms or 
the concepts, which would represent the only element that science cannot 
do without, since according to Alphonsus we can achieve scientific 
knowledge even if we do not know any other of the elements that constitute 
it. Finally, the fourth argument stresses again the fundamental nature of the 
knowledge of the thing that the term signifies with respect to all other ele- 
ments of the demonstration." 


As we can see, in his discussion on the object of complex knowledge, 
and more specifically of scientific knowledge, Alphonsus assumes a posi- 
tion that in certain respects echoes Walter Chatton's theory of res, although 
his discussion cannot compare with the breadth, articulation, polemical tone 
and historical importance of Chatton’s. Furthermore, it is interesting that 
even though he knew Gregory of Rimini's treatment of the subject, which 
he quotes explicitly at least four times in his commentary, "^ Alphonsus does 
not consider one of Gregory's doctrines that became widely influential in 
the coming decades. 


John of Mirecourt too may have taken a stance against the doctrine of 


75 ALPHONSUS VARGAS TOLETANUS, Jn J Sent. Prol. q.5 a.2, col. 70. 

76 ALPHONSUS VARGAS TOLETANUS, In I Sent. Prol. q.5 a.2, col. 70: “Est igitur tertia 
conclusio quod ratio formalis et adequata [adequarta ed.] primi et per se subiecti habitus 
scientifici unius conclusionis precise est esse rem significatam per vocem vel conceptum qui 
subicitur in illa conclusione; ratio vero formalis et adequata primi subiecti habitus scientifici 
plurium conclusionum est esse rem significatam per vocem vel conceptum qui subicitur in 
prima et principali conclusione scita." 

77 ALPHONSUS VARGAS TOLETANUS, Jn I Sent. Prol. q.5 a.2, cols. 70-71. 

78 See KÜRZINGER, Alphonsus Vargas Toletanus, 89-90. 
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the complexe significabile. We say “may have taken,” because John, again 
showing prudence, reports various positions concerning the doctrine with- 
out giving his assent to any.” In the seventh question of Book I, however, 
unlike Alphonsus John of Mirecourt uses the expression complexe signifi- 
cabile, first of all when he asserts in the first conclusion that everything that 
can be signified in a complex way can be signified in a non-complex way 
and vice versa (as would Hugolino of Orvieto a few years later®®). Indeed, 
what 1s signified in a complex way can be signified in a non-complex way in 
the significabile term, and what is signified by a term can be signified also by 
a proposition, inasmuch as “omne significabile potest significari com- 
plexe."*! In this passage John seems to employ the expression significabile 
complexe in a way that renders it void of any ontological or semantic con- 
cerns, or more simply as indicating, literally, everything that can be meant 
through a plurality of terms. 


This way of understanding the term seems to be confirmed by the fact 
that in the sixth conclusion of the question John of Mirecourt restates the 
position that the significabile complexe should not be considered in any 
sense as an entity or a truth that is distinct from the proposition or the 
things that it signifies. Indeed, when we say 'Socrates runs', we are stating 


7 IOANNES DE MIRECURIA, In I Sent. q.7, ed. PARODI, {4}, {9}: “Pro solutione posite 
questionis, sine assertione quacumque, pono sex conclusiones... Pro solutione primi 
argumenti, pono propositiones istas, semper sine affirmatione." For an analysis of other 
aspects of the same question, cf. J. BIARD, *Les controverses sur l'objet du savoir et les 
complexe significabilia à Paris au XIV* siècle”, in Quia inter doctores est magna dissensio. 
Les débats de philosophie naturelle à Paris au XIV? siècle, éd. par S. CAROTI et J. 
CELEYRETTE (Biblioteca di Nuncius 52), Firenze 2004, 1-32, at 24-27. 

80 See the texts cited in nn. 97-98, below. 


8! JOANNES DE MIRECURIA, Jn I Sent. q.7, ed. PARODI, (4]- (6): “Prima conclusio est ista: 
quodcumque significabile complexe potest significari incomplexe et e converso. Probatur 
sic: quodcumque significabile per unam propositionem est significabile per unum simplicem 
terminum et e converso, igitur. Consequentia patet, quia omne significabile per 
propositionem est significabile per complexum unum, et quodcumque tale est significabile 
complexe, et omne significabile per simplicem terminum est significabile per unum 
incomplexum et ita potest significari incomplexe. Et probo antecedens, quia non minus 
significabile per propositionem est significabile per simplicem terminum quam ipsamet 
propositio, nec minus significabile per terminum simplicem est significabile per 
propositionem quam ipsemet terminus simplex; sed ipsamet propositio potest significari per 
istum terminum simplicem ‘propositio’, et unus terminus potest significari per illam 
propositionem ‘omnis terminus est’, ergo. Secundo ad idem sic: quodcumque significabile 
significatur per istum terminum ‘significabile’ incomplexe, et omne tale significatur per 
illam propositionem ‘omne significabile potest significari complexe’; igitur quodcumque 
significabile complexe potest significari incomplexe et e converso." 
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nothing else than a proposition, and we are signifying nothing else than 
Socrates or his run, that is, two res. Still, the significabile complexe cannot 
be either a substance or a accident; since there 1s no use in positing such an 
entity for false or impossible propositions, one should not be posited for 
true propositions either." John then briefly reports objections to this thesis, 
the first and the third of which restate the distinction between what is signi- 
fied by the individual terms and the total meaning of the proposition." In 
responding to these objections, John stresses again that a proposition does 
not mean anything beyond itself or what is signified by its individual terms, 
and were it to signify a complex truth, it could only be another proposi- 
tion,^ which leads him to conclude that the object of science can be intend- 
ed sometimes as the known proposition, sometimes as the state of affairs 
signified by the complete sense of the proposition, and sometimes as the 


82 [OANNES DE MIRECURIA, Jn I Sent. q.7, ed. PARODI, {46}-{48}: “Sexta conclusio est 
ista, quod sciens quod homo currit non scit aliquam entitatem, nec aliquod ens, nec aliquod 
verum quodcumque, nec aliquod significabile complexum, distinctum a Sorte et a cursu 
Sortis, et a propositione, ita quod nihil est ibi scitum quod non, vel illa propositio, vel Sor, 
vel cursus Sortis. Hec conclusio probatur sic: si aliquid esset ibi scitum, vel esset substantia, 
vel accidens; non accidens, quia nullum significatur per illam propositionem quod mediat, 
nec substantia que mediat, ut patet. Secundo ad idem sic: non solum propositio vera 
significat complexe, immo et propositio falsa, et impossibilis, et, si sic, non maior videtur 
necessitas ponendi unum significatum complexe per propositionem veram, cum tamen alia 
sufficiant, quam per propositionem falsam vel impossibilem." 

83 TOANNES DE MIRECURIA, Jn I Sent. q.7, ed. PARODI, (491- (513: “Contra tamen istam 
conclusionem arguitur sic: propositio est oratio verum vel falsum significans, ut patet per 
Philosophum, sed illud verum quod significat hec propositio ‘homo currit’ non est homo, vel 
cursus hominis, cum ista significantur per terminos illius propositionis, nec ipsamet 
propositio, cum illa non significet se ipsam, igitur est unum complexum significabile. 
Confirmatur, quia secundum Philosophum, in Predicamentis, ab eo quod res est vel non est 
dicitur oratio vera vel falsa; quero, quid demonstratur per li ‘eo’? Vel res illa incomplexe 
significabilis, et hoc non, quia tunc etiam terminus illam rem significans esset una veritas; 
vel demonstratur unum complexe significabile, et tunc habeo propositum. Secundo arguitur 
sic: nulla propositione existente, Deus scit nullam propositionem esse; quero: quid est illud 
quod ipse scit? Et non est aliqua propositio, certum est, nec est essentia sua, quia illa est 
intra se; ipse autem scit extra se nullam propositionem esse; igitur est aliquod complexe 
significabile. Et confirmatur: Deus non sciret aliquid quod ipse numquam scivit, nisi 
causaret unam propositionem quam numquam scivit. Tertio sic, quia quidquid est obiectum 
scientie totale et non potest dari nisi tale complexe significabile." 

84 TOANNES DE MIRECURIA, Jn I Sent. q.7, ed. PARODI, {52}: "Ideo dico breviter 
propositiones istas. Prima est ista: nulla propositio significat aliud a se ipsa vel a significato 
seu a significatis per terminos illius propositionis... Tertia est: nulla talis propositio 
significat verum vel falsum complexum, quia quodlibet tale foret propositio. Quarta est: 
aliqua propositio significat verum vel falsum, scilicet illa que propositionem significat et 
solum talis." 
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subject of the proposition. Such an object, however, cannot be a complexe 
significabile. If John of Mirecourt did not begin his discourse by declaring 
that he speaks “sine quacumque assertione," we might conclude that he does 
not approve of the theory of complexe significabile, because he thinks that it 
introduces a complication relative to the ontological status of such an entity 
to which no real benefit for the understanding of the nature of the object of 
science corresponds; this problem pushes him to regard all other proposed 
solutions as valid with respect to different cases. Nonetheless, given the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge of the text, this conclusion is unwarranted, even 
though it is true that John devotes much more space to the reasons against the 
theory of complexe significabile than to the reasons in its favour. 


The stance of Hugolino of Orvieto on the topic 1s radically different. As 
Gabriel Nuchelmans has already pointed out, only a few years after their 
formulation, Hugolino restates decisively the ideas of Gregory of Rimini on 
the complexe significabile. Hugolino's acceptance of the theory is linked 
(as it is by Gregory) to a critical consideration of the rudis theory of com- 
plexum of William of Ockham, who, according to Hugolino, was able nei- 
ther to understand nor to meet the difficulties presented by one who de- 
fends the opposite position. According to Hugolino, Ockham would deny 
that propositions, as meaningful items, are objects of complex knowledge. 
But this would lead to absurd consequences, which he sums up (in part fol- 
lowing Gregory?) by noting first that the objects of creation would be the 
terms and not the things signified, and second that Ockham's solution can- 
not provide a plausible account of the object of faith without falling into 
contradictions. In contrast, Hugolino stresses that the dictum “mundum 
creari," although it is not a proposition, expresses the sic esse that grounds 
the possibility of there being true propositions, and he asserts that it can be 
true before any proposition is formulated. Consequently, we do not know 
in the first place the proposition that constitutes the conclusion of a demon- 


85 JOANNES DE MIRECURIA, In I Sent. q.7, ed. PARODI, {56}: “Ad tertium contra 
conclusionem dico quod ‘obiectum scientie" quandoque vocatur propositio scita esse vera, 
quandoque ipsamet scientia, quandoque res significata per subiectum illius propositionis, 
quandoque ipsummet subiectum et dico breviter quod nullum tale significabile complexe est 
obiectum." 

86 G. NUCHELMANS, Theories of the Proposition. Ancient and Medieval Conceptions of the 
Bearers of Truth and Falsity (North-Holland Linguistic Series 8), Amsterdam-London 1973, 
238-39. Hugolino also alludes to Gregory's doctrine in his commentary on the Physics; see 
ECKERMANN, Der Physikkommentar Hugolins von Orvieto, 46. 

87 HUGOLINUS DE URBE VETERI, Jn J Sent. Prol. q.1 a.2, ed. ECKERMANN, 73.165-85. 

88 HUGOLINUS DE URBE VETERI, /n J Sent. Prol. q.1 a.2, ed. ECKERMANN, 69.38-70.73. 
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stration; we know rather what it signifies, and we do not assent to the asser- 
tion of the truth of such a proposition, but rather to the truth of what it sig- 
nifies." Analogously, we must not believe the propositions that express 
truths of faith, but what they mean, which is what constitutes the obiectum 
fidei” 


In light of such clarifications, Hugolino defines the complexe significa- 
bile that is the true object of complex knowledge: everything that is (in- 
tending the term ‘being’ in the widest sense possible), if it can be signified 
in the first place by a single proposition or a equivalent expression, can be 
signified in a complex way.”! This requires, however, that we determine in 
which sense the complexe significabile is; to that end, on the model of 
Gregory of Rimini,” Hugolino explains the possible meanings of the terms 
ens, essentia, aliquid and res, and in so doing he touches upon the problem 
of the ontological status of what can be signified in a complex way. Ac- 
cording to the main and widest sense of these terms, they can be used to 
refer to any object of the imagination; a complexe significabile that can on- 
ly be imagined does not correspond to anything that exists in nature.” Ac- 
cording to a second, narrower sense of the term, the complexe significabile 
Is ens in the sense of expressing non-contradictory states of affairs, in both 
the case in which their parts correspond with something that really exists 
and in the case in which there is no such correspondence, e.g., in the state- 
ment *Antichristum posse peccare TT In a third sense, Hugolino seems to 
part company with Gregory, when he states that terms such as ens and al- 
iquid in a strict and proper sense can refer to two kinds of enuntiabilia: the 
first is exemplified in the case in which the main part of the enuntiabile is 
true (for example, in the statement "Deum posse creare antichristum', 
where the true part of the statement is that ‘Deus est potens"); the second 
case is when the enuntiabile does not possess enough unity to be consid- 
ered unum aliquid, but is multa aliqua (the example is the statement 
*omnem hominem esse risibilem’, in which the expression ‘omnem homi- 
nem' includes possible but non-actual men). Although anything that can be 


89 HUGOLINUS DE URBE VETERI, Jn J Sent. Prol. q.1 a.2, ed. ECKERMANN, 71.108-17. 

?? HUGOLINUS DE URBE VETERI, Jn J Sent. Prol. q.1 a.2, ed. ECKERMANN, 71.128-72.158. 

?! HUGOLINUS DE URBE VETERI, Jn I Sent. Prol. q.1 a.2, ed. ECKERMANN, 73.190-74.192: 
"Sed id est significabile complexe: Omne aliqualiter esse seu qualitercumque esse 
largissime sumpto ly ‘esse’, ut dicam statim, quod vel qualiter solum potest significari primo 
per unam propositionem vel ei aequivalentem." 

92 GREGORIUS ARIMINENSIS, Jn I Sent. Prol. q.1, ed. TRAPP et MARCOLINO, 8.25-9.20. 

93 HUGOLINUS DE URBE VETERI, Jn J Sent. Prol. q.1 a.2, ed. ECKERMANN, 74.203-75.228. 

°4 HUGOLINUS DE URBE VETERI, Jn J Sent. Prol. q.1 a.2, ed. ECKERMANN, 75.229-76.249. 
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signified in a complex way in any of these three senses does not possess 
enough unity to be considered a unique essence, nevertheless it can be le- 
gitimately considered as an aliquid.” It follows that not all demonstrative 
conclusions, such as *omnis homo est risibilis', can be given a meaning that 
is constituted by an entity that is essentially unitary, although we can 
demonstrate and signify it also in the complex way.” Finally, in a fourth 
and strictest sense, what is signified in a complex way is an essence, that 1s, 
an entity-in-act or a complex truth that derives in an immediate way from a 
unique non-complex being, the existence of which is signified through a 
plurality of words, as, for example, the meaning of Deum esse 1s Deus ens. 
In this way, Hugolino explains, because its existence can be expressed 
through a plurality of words, any really existing essence is significabile 
complexe.” In sum, according to Hugolino there are things that can be sig- 
nified in a complex way that have a higher degree of reality (they are al- 
iquid) and others that have a lesser degree of reality (they are aliqua or 
multa aliqua in a very broad sense); in addition, there are many distinct 
things that can be signified in a complex way which in re are not a plurality 
of real entities.?* 


Peter Ceffons' stance on the doctrine of complexe significabile 1s rather 
ambivalent. As Katherine Tachau has already noted,” and as we have seen 
concerning the problem of species, Ceffons refers to the complexe significa- 
bile many times in his commentary on the first Book of the Sentences, not 
only in question 25 (the topic of which is precisely the complexe significa- 
bile) but also incidentally in several other questions (qq.17, 21, 32, 33), and 
moreover he touches repeatedly on the topic in the second question of the 
second Book, which concerns the general theme of the relationship between 
science and opinion. 9? 


95 HUGOLINUS DE URBE VETERI, Jn J Sent. Prol. q.1 a.2, ed. ECKERMANN, 77.286-301. 

?6 HUGOLINUS DE URBE VETERI, Jn J Sent. Prol. q.1 a.2, ed. ECKERMANN, 77.312-13. 

?7 HUGOLINUS DE URBE VETERI, /n / Sent. Prol. q.1 a.2, ed. ECKERMANN, 77.314-78.332. 

98 HUGOLINUS DE URBE VETERI, Jn J Sent. Prol. q.1 a.2, ed. ECKERMANN, 78.342-79.356. 

°° TACHAU, Vision and Certitude, 355: *Ceffons repeatedly mentions the risks of accepting 
such innovations as the complexe significabile, which he nevertheless hesitantly accepts." 

100 PETRUS DE CEFFONS, Jn I Sent. q.25 is edited by A. NANNINI, “Pierre Ceffons di Clair- 
vaux. La questione dei significabilia complexe intorno al 1350. I. Edizione della quaestio 25 
della Lectura super I Sententiarum", in Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica 4 (2015), 917-46, at 
924.2-3: "Utrum Patrem generare Filium sit aliqua entitas complexa praeter res incomplexas." 
The other questions in Book I wherein Peter Ceffons touches upon the subject are Jn J Sent. 
q.17 (MS Troyes 62, ff. 42va-44vb): “Utrum Deum esse sit per se notum"; q.21 (ff. 47va- 
48ra): "Utrum insensibilia possimus cognoscere"; q.32 (ff. 59va-62vb): "Utrum prescientia 
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At the very beginning of question 25 of Book I, Ceffons announces the 
reason for his prudently indecisive stance on the question: in treating the 
problem of the ontological status of such enuntiabilia as ‘Patrem generare 
Filium’, Ceffons says that nowadays it is dangerous to determine anything 
on the topic, and for that reason he does not intend to declare any definite 
opinion on the subject, and for the same reason he has destroyed many 
things that he had written before on the matter, lest they might excessively 
surprise or perplex the reader.'°' Because others have already argued in 
general for the existence of the complexe significabile, Ceffons says, he 
does not need to explain the doctrine again, and references to the teachings 
of Gregory of Rimini, Adam Wodeham and Walter Chatton should suffice. 
On the other hand, Ceffons claims, he himself has heard certain masters 
who endeavoured to deny the doctrine, but there are no written records of 
their arguments; ultimately he maintains that he does not know anyone able 
to refute the doctrine in a satisfying way.'” As a consequence, because of 


Dei possit minui vel augeri"; q.33 (ff. 62vb-63va): “Utrum scientia Dei sit causa rerum.” 
Ceffons resumes the topic in Jn H Sent.q.2 (MS Troyes 62, ff. 87rb-96rb): “Utrum circa 
idem scire et opinari contingat." 

101 PETRUS DE CEFFONS, In I Sent. q.25, ed. NANNINI, 925.64-66: “In ista questione 
periculosum est hiis diebus — ut aestimo — aliquid diffinire, ideo non volo aliquid 
determinare. Unde et dudum multa de hac materia scripsi quae ego delevi, quia scio quod 
viderentur nimis miranda." 

102 On the fortune of the doctrine of the complexe significabile in the following years, see 
H. ELIE, Le complexe significabile, Paris 1937, 41-146; M. DAL PRA, "La teoria del 
‘significato totale’ della proposizione nel pensiero di Gregorio da Rimini”, in Rivista critica 
di storia della filosofia 11 (1956), 287-311 (now in Logica e realtà: momenti del pensiero 
medievale, Bari 1974, 121-53); G.F. PAGALLO, “Nota sulla Logica di Paolo Veneto: la 
critica alla dottrina del complexe significabile di Gregorio da Rimini", in Atti del XII 
Congresso Internazionale di Filosofia (Venezia 12-18 settembre 1958) IX, Firenze 1960, 
183-91; E.J. ASHWORTH, "Theories of Propositions: Some Early Sixteenth Century 
Discussions", in Franciscan Studies 38 (1978), 88-121; W. ECKERMANN, Wort und 
Wirklichkeit. Der Sprachverstündnis in der Theologie Gregors von Rimini und sein 
Weiterwirken in der Augustinerschule (Cassiciacum 33), Würzburg 1978, 238-317; G. 
NUCHELMANS, Late-Scholastic and Humanist Theories of the Proposition (Verhandelingen 
der Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, afd. Letterkunde 103), 
Amsterdam-Oxford-New York 1980, 3-140 passim; V.  WENDLAND, “Die 
Wissenschaftslehre Gregors von Rimini in der Diskussion”, in Gregor von Rimini. Werk und 
Wirkung bis zur Reformation, hrsg. v. H.A. OBERMAN (Spätmittelalter und Reformation 20), 
Berlin-New York 1981, 241-300 (with ample bibliography of critical literature); K.H. 
TACHAU, “The Quaestiones in primum librum Sententiarum of Andreas de Novocastro, 
O.F.M.”, in Archives d'Histoire Doctrinale et Littéraire du Moyen Age 67 (1992), 289-318; 
BIARD, “Les controverses sur l'objet du savoir”, 1-31 (at 27 n. 68, Biard construes this asser- 
tion of Peter Ceffons as a confirmation that the first who refuted Gregory's theory in Paris 
was Jean Buridan). 
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his decision not to make public what he wrote on the matter, and because 
he does not know of any texts that contain a explicit refutation of the doc- 
trine of the complexe significabile, Ceffons judges that the only way for 
him to examine the doctrine critically is to discuss it in an imaginary dispu- 
tation." The disputation begins with objections that a master might make to 
the doctrine, followed by responses of Gregory of Rimini or those that could 
be derived from his opinion, and finally these responses are questioned and 
the truth is sought, beginning with a discussion of erroneous opinions." 


The methodological caution expressed by William Courtenay concern- 
ing the teaching of John of Mirecourt' holds also for the teaching of Peter 
Ceffons: within in the dialectical movement of the question, in the contra- 
position of conclusions to refutations, objections to counter-objections, the 
last part of the text does not necessarily express the author's opinion. This 
is so mainly because Ceffons’ express aim is to seek the truth by trial and 
error, rather than to assert it with certainty. Nevertheless, Ceffons’ personal 
opinion plays an important role also, even though he seems determined, 
here and elsewhere, not to reveal his opinion because he was well aware of 
the doctrinal condemnations that had been issued not long before. For in- 
stance, in question 36 of Book I, in a passage where he discusses dialecti- 
cally the opinions of others, Ceffons does not take a firm position on 
whether the object of knowledge is the complexe significabile or the propo- 
sition, and in the conclusion the two theses are simply juxtaposed, without 
determination between them." One sees a similar attitude in the second 


105 PETRUS DE CEFFONS, In I Sent. q.25, ed. NANNINI, 925-26.67-75: “Sed tamen circa hoc 
est sciendum quod est una opinio quae tenet significabilia complexa multum generaliter et 
multas conditiones eis attribuit, et illa non recito quia potest inveniri in Adam, in Primo 
oper<is sui> [oper<is suae» Nannini], et in Gregorio, Super Primum, in Prologo, et credo 
etiam quod aliquid vidi de ea in Cathone [C<r>atho<r>n Nannini]. Ulterius est sciendum 
quod vidi aliquos qui — ut dicebant ore — erant affectati ad contradicendum illis primis et ad 
negandum significabilia complexa. Nihil tamen de hoc vidi in scriptis, nec vidi aliquem qui 
illa bene improbaret, nec scio quod aliquis adhuc temptaverit improbare. Fingam igitur 
aliqua quae sequuntur." 

10^ PETRUS DE CEFFONS, Jn I Sent. q.25, ed. NANNINI, 926.75-80: “Unde sumo personam 
unius illorum qui volunt impugnare significabilia complexa, et pono ymaginationem 
aliquam quae posset alicui bene vel male occurrere, et postea in secundo articulo ponam 
aliquam aliam ymaginationem moderantem aliquantulum [aliquantum Nannini]. Et <si> hoc 
fingant falsa non curo, quia bonum est videre et falsa et alia, quia [quae Nannini] per 
huiusmodi recitationes aut fictiones falsitatum [Tfelicitert Nannini] devenitur ad veritatem." 
Trapp notes that very often Peter Ceffons imagines discussions with ficticious adversaries: 
TRAPP, “A Round-Table Discussion", 220. 


105 See n. 49, above. 


106 PETRUS DE CEFFONS, Jn I Sent. q.36 (MS Troyes 62, f. 63rb): “Ad argumenta sua. Ad 
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question of Book II, where, responding to the Aristotelian argument that we 
can pose a question concerning every scientific conclusion, explicitly quot- 
ing Gregory of Rimini Ceffons distinguishes between the conclusion of a 
demonstrative argument and its complex meaning, without personally tak- 
ing a position in favour of either of the alternatives. 


Even though he declines to adopt a definite position and remains cau- 
tious, however, if we consider his texts in their totality, it seems true, as 
Tachau claims, that Ceffons shows a certain preference for the doctrine of 
the complexe significabile. For example, in question 17 of Book I, he ex- 
plains that in order to have evident knowledge of a contingent proposition, 
as opposed to what happens in case of a proposition per se nota, it is neces- 
sary to have intuitive knowledge of the terms that compose the proposition, 
since abstractive knowledge of them would not suffice. Ceffons adds that 
he does not want to maintain that the proposition is the only object of 
knowledge; rather, he states that he does posit the existence of significabil- 
ia complexa, at least per ymaginationem, as objects of knowledge in states 
of affairs that correspond with what is asserted in the propositions. '° 


primum, cum dicitur: quod non est non contingit scire, dico hoc [hic?], quod Aristoteles vult 
quod falsum non scitur et hoc verum est; unde et non ens representat falsum. Idcirco si 
ponamus significabilia complexa, sicut quidam ponunt, tunc diceretur quod significabile 
complexe falsum «non scitur» (?)..; si ponamus quod propositio sciatur, sicut quidam 
dixerunt, diceretur etiam quod propositio falsa non scitur.". 

107 PETRUS DE CEFFONS, Jn II Sent. q.2 (MS Troyes 62, f. 89vb): “Ad secundum, cum 
dicitur quod omnis conclusio demonstrationis est questio, dicitur quod hoc potest dupliciter 
intelligi: uno modo accipiendo conclusionem pro propositione ipsa que est tertia pars 
demonstrationis, et tunc dicitur quod illud est verum de conclusione vocali et mentali primo 
modo sumpta, non autem de conclusione mentalis [propositionis add. ms.] demonstrationis 
secundo modo sumpte. Alio modo potest intelligi pro significabili complexo a parte rei per 
ymaginationem saltim, et omne tale significabile complexum est questio seu queribile; et 
istum sensum magis approbaret Gregorius, quia dicit ad hunc sensum antiquos magis fuisse 
locutos et rationabiliter quoniam sicut proprie non ista conclusio dicitur scibilis vel scita 
secundum ipsum, sed quod significatur per ipsam, sic ipsa proprie secundum eum non 
dicitur queri vel esse queribilis aut dubitabilis sed quod significatur per ipsam; et in hoc 
sensu concedit quod conclusio mentalis demonstrationis secundo modo accepte est 
dubitabilis, quia scilicet eius significatum est dubitabile, sed non dubitatur ab illo habente 
sic conclusionem secundo modo acceptam etc." 

108 PETRUS DE CEFFONS, Jn I Sent. q.17 (MS Troyes 62, f. 42vb): “Et si dicatur quod 
notitia veritatis contingentis non sufficienter causatur ex notitia incomplexa terminorum, 
quia tunc sciretur contingens ex terminis, et omne tale est per se notum principium 
secundum Philosophum primo Posteriorum; sed nulla veritas contingens est per se nota; 
ergo, respondet sic: dicendum quod propositio [proportio me per se nota est illa que scitur 
[sint ms.] evidenter ex quacumque notitia terminorum ipsius propositionis, sive abstractiva 
sive intuitiva; sed de propositione contingenti non est hoc possibile, quia aliqua notitia 
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It is even more difficult to understand the exact doctrinal import of an 
analogous assertion in question 25, which lies within a tight chain of dialec- 
tical reasoning and is presented as only one of the theoretical alternatives, 
concerning which Ceffons remains neutral. The master whose criticism of 
the doctrine of the complexe significabile Ceffons reports posits as his sec- 
ond conclusion that should one maintain the doctrine, he would end up 
claiming that nothing can be known. After presenting at some length the 
arguments for this conclusion, which are based on the fact that the com- 
plexe significabile would in that instance be nothing, TT Ceffons offers the 
counter-arguments that could be brought against them. One could maintain, 
for example, that the fact that God is one and three is true from eternity, but 
that no proposition is true from eternity; in this case, the same fact is known 
and necessary from eternity, but we cannot say the same of any proposi- 
tion.''' Thus, we cannot identify an object of knowledge with the proposi- 
tion fout court, as the arguments to the opposite conclusion appear to do. In 
arguing against these reasons, Ceffons presents different alternatives which, 
if we still want to understand ‘Deum esse trinum' as a proposition, can ex- 
plain its truth-value. One of those arguments (for which Ceffons shows no 
clear preference) asserts that such a proposition may be true by granting, 
saltem per ymaginationem, the existence of a complexe significabile that 
corresponds with it; immediately after proposing this solution, however, 
Ceffons advances another based on the negation of the real existence of a 
complexe significabile.! 


terminorum sufficit ad causandum notitiam evidentem veritatis contingentis, scilicet 
intuitiva, et [s.7. ms.] aliqua non sufficit, sicut abstractiva. Sicut si aliquis videat intuitive 
Sortem et albedinem in eo existentem potest evidenter scire quod Sortes est albus; si autem 
tantum cognosceret albedinem existentem in Sorte abstractive, tunc etc. Ex hiis patet quod 
vult etc. Hic tamen cum dico vel recito quod propositio cognoscitur etc., non tamen volo 
secludere quin sic esse sicut per propositionem significatur sit scitum, quia pono 
significabilia complexa extra saltim per ymaginationem.” 

109 PETRUS DE CEFFONS, Jn I Sent. q.25, ed. NANNINI, 928.98-99: “Secunda conclusio est 
quod Doctor iste, sic loquendo de scire, habet consequenter dicere quod nihil scitur." 


110 See PETRUS DE CEFFONS, In I Sent. q.25, ed. NANNINI, 930-31.145-72. 


111 PETRUS DE CEFFONS, Jn I Sent. q.25, ed. NANNINI, 934.236-40: “Contra secundam conclu- 
sionem <arguitur>, quia Deum esse trinum et unum! fuit ab aeterno verum, sed nulla propositio 
fuit ab aeterno vera; igitur. Similiter 'Deum esse trinum' fuit ab aeterno scitu<m>, sed nulla 
propositio etc. Item 'Deum esse trinum' est necessarium, sed nihil praeter Deum est necessarium." 

112 PETRUS DE CEFFONS, Jn I Sent. q.25, ed. NANNINI, 940-41.385-409: “Ad primum contra 
secundam conclusionem dicitur hic primo uno modo quod tales ‘Deum esse est verum’ «et 
consimiles» sunt incongruae, et sic nec verae nec falsae de virtute sermonis.... Aliter dicitur 
quod hae admittuntur ut verae, saltem per ymaginationem, quia tale significabile complexe 
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There is another hint of Ceffons’ personal opinion in question 32, in a 
discussion of the truth of propositions concerning future events. Speaking 
ad bonum intellectum, Ceffons states that, in order to provide a determinate 
truth-value, we can posit the existence of complexe significabilia intended 
as externally existing referents of future-tensed propositions, which are able 
to provide an eternal truth value to such propositions.!? An analogous dis- 
cussion occurs in the next question, where Ceffons again stresses insistently 
that his discourse is valid only relative to our way and possibility of under- 
standing.''* In the second question of Book II, he exhibits more decisive- 
ness, where in investigating the relationship between science and opinion 
he makes certain suppositiones. In his third supposition, in distinguishing 


ponitur verum saltem per ymaginationem, ita quod intellectus fingit unum significabile 
complexe super quod fundat se, unde et intellectus fundatur super sic esse, saltem per 
ymaginationem etc. Aliter dicitur quod supposito quod haec sit congrua "Deum esse est 
verum', ipsa tamen est falsa, quia nullum verum est *Deum esse': nam nihil est illud signifi- 
cabile complexum, ut dictum est.... Alia opinio, forsan non minus vera, dicit quod haec est 
vera ‘Deum esse est verum’, quia sensus eius est iste ‘Deus est est propositio vera’, seu "De- 
us [dominus ms.] est est verum’, et sic consequenter haberet dicere quod ly "Deum esse’ 
supponeret pro hac propositione ‘Deus est’. Aliter adhuc [ad hoc Nannini] dicitur quod haec 
est vera ‘Deum esse «est» verum’, et huic propositioni correspondet praecise entitas simpli- 
cissima quae Deus est, ita quod ‘Deum esse’ est Deus, et est verum quia ens et verum con- 
vertuntur. Vel dicitur quod est vera et a parte rei correspondet Deus et sufficit ad veritatem 
illius propositionis." 

113 PETRUS DE CEFFONS, Jn I Sent. q.32 (MS Troyes 62, f. 62ra): "Tertium dubium est quia 
videtur quod illud quod frequenter concessi et posui in primo principio, scilicet quod 
quelibet propositio est vera determinate aut falsa, non est verum.... Primum potest solvi quia 
dico quod ‘Antichristus erit" est propositio que incipit esse et sic incepit esse vera; sed non 
est ad mentem arguentis. Item pono, sicut tu, per ymaginationem saltim significabile 
complexe: tunc Antichristum esse futurum non potest incipere esse verum; hic dico: ad 
bonum intellectum non habeo pro inconvenienti. Dico etiam ad illum intellectum. quod 
aliqualiter potest esse qualiter numquam erit, et tamen non potest incipere sic esse futurum." 

114 PETRUS DE CEFFONS, In I Sent. q.32 (MS Troyes 62, f. 62vb): “Ad illud dici posset 
aliqualiter per illa que tacta sunt, quod scilicet scientia Dei non sub ratione scientie precise 
est causa; et secundum nostrum modum intelligendi quandoque aliquid dicitur causa [et 
secundum nostrum modum intelligendi add. sed va-cat ms.] alterius quod intelligimus ut 
partem illius; modo Antichristum esse futurum ad nostrum modum loquendi intelligimus ut 
partem huius totius: ‘Deus scit Antichristum esse futurum' et sic secundum nostrum modum 
intelligendi Antichristum esse futurum diceretur pars huius totius significabilis complexi 
‘Deus scit Antichristum esse futurum’: unde Deum scire Antichristum esse futurum 
secundum modum nostrum intelligendi includit duo, scilicet et Deum esse [et ms.] scientem 
et Antichristum esse futurum; et sic etiam per ymaginationem ponendo significabile 
complexe et, ad modum quo loquimur, prius est Antichristum esse futurum quam sit verum 
scitum esse Antichristum esse [est ms.] futurum et hoc secundum modum nostrum 
intelligendi." 
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between the position of one who posits the complexe significabile ex parte 
rei from the position of one who posits it saltim per ymaginationem, 
Ceffons supposes the existence, in a certain way, of such an entity ex parte 
rei, in order to assert that we can assent to it with doubt and again without 
doubt, once we achieve a demonstration. That Ceffons in this passage does 
not posit the existence of the complexe significabile purely as a dialectical 
manoeuvre is confirmed by the fact that he returns to the same theme in the 
fifth supposition, and later in the third and fourth conclusions of the same 
question. ? 


Thus, even if Peter Ceffons seems to be somewhat sympathetic to the 
doctrine of the complexe significabile, he is extremely cautious in speaking 
about it. In the first part of question 21''° of Book I he explains straight- 
forwardly the reason for his hesitation, asking which theoretical alternative 
Is safer to choose, between admitting the existence of such entities or deny- 
ing it or admitting it only by the imagination. The last alternative is a novel- 
ty, which may still be liable to doctrinal condemnation, and yet it is the one 
that Ceffons chooses, because it at least enables one to discuss the question. 
Admitting the complexe significabile by imagination may be the safest al- 
ternative, but whether it brings one closest to the truth 1s another question. 
In what follows Ceffons reports the consequences of denying any degree of 
reality to complexe significabilia; although he does not say so explicitly, 
the tone of his arguments suggests that he did not welcome such conse- 
quences.''’ In this question, then, Ceffons intentionally avoids any possibility 


115 PETRUS DE CEFFONS, In II Sent. q.2 (MS Troyes 62, f. 87va): "Tertia suppositio: quod 
ponendo significabile complexum a parte rei sicut aliqui ponunt aut saltim per 
ymaginationem, significabile complexum cui homo quandoque assentit cum formidine 
postmodum assentire poterit sine formidine per demonstrationem sibi factam. Istud patet per 
experientiam: nam aliquam conclusionem geometricam potes nunc cum formidine credere 
esse veram et cum postmodum fiet tibi demonstratio reputabis verissimam.... Quinta 
suppositio: propositio quam aliquis in mente format actualiter, aut etiam complexum de quo 
actualiter considerat, cui firmiter assentit sine quacumque hesitatione propter evidentiam 
habitam, non precise propter auctoritatem dicentium vel dicentis, et est ita totaliter sicut illa 
propositio significat, est ab eo scita; idem de significabili complexo vero intelligo. Hec 
suppositio patet quia aut predicta propositio esset credita vel scita, aut ille opinaretur eam 
non credita<m> precise quia tunc ei adhereret propter auctoritatem dicentis aut dicentium, 
quod secluditur cum dicitur etc. Nec eam opinatur quia tunc adhereret ei cum formidine, quod 
etiam est seclusum. Igitur relinquitur quod sit scita aut scitum." F. 87vb: “Quarta conclusio: 
aliquem scire et opinari idem significabile complexum aut eandem conclusionem non est scire 
[?; scitum ms.]. Quinta conclusio: nullum significabile complexum alicui dubium est ab eo 
scitum." 

116 TACHAU, Vision and Certitude, 377 n. 74, partly reports this passage. 


117 PETRUS DE CEFFONS, Jn I Sent. q.21 (MS Troyes 62, f. 48ra): “Sed hic potest moveri 
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of having ascribed to him a position asserting or implying that complexe sig- 
nificabilia have any degree of reality, while at the same time he seems to 
think that, considered ad bonum intellectum, imagining that they do is a theo- 
retical possibility that yields doctrinal consequences preferable to those of the 
alternatives. 


Ceffons is equally cautious in question 25, wherein he repeats that he 
does not imagine that the significabile complexe 1s nothing, and says that 
when he mentions entities that do not exist or entertains the possibility of 
knowing something that does not exist, he speaks prudently so that no one 


dubium de hoc quod tactum est ad partem unam questionis de significabilibus complexis, 
utrum istis diebus sit securius ea ponere, sicut ea posuerunt Adam, Chaton et Gregorius, aut 
ea negare sit securius, aut ea ponere saltim per ymaginationem sit securius; et posset argui 
pro qualibet parte quia est aliis securior; unde et iste modus loquendi — ponere significabilia 
complexa saltim per ymaginationem — videtur quedam novitas [nominatas ms.] non nimis 
secura. Sed tamen hoc non obstante sive modus loquendi [ponere add. et exp. ms.] sit novus 
sive antiquus, facile est videre quod securius est hoc dicere, utrum autem sit magis scientifi- 
cum, hec est altera questio, quia sic loquendo non negantur esse nec affirmantur esse modo. 
Ut saltim homines habeant viam loquendi de hac materia, volo ostendere quomodo arguere- 
tur contra ponentes et quomodo contra negantes ea, pro quo sciendo quod forsan alicui 
potest apparere quod nullum significabile complexum extra sacra nec aliquod significabile 
complexe extra est verum aut falsum, quod talia significabilia complexa nihil sunt absoluta 
intellectus quia nullum haberet esse. — Sed tunc arguitur quia tunc habent concedere quod 
Deum esse non fuit verum ab eterno; quod etiam Deum non esse non fuit verum [bonum 
ms.| ab eterno; quod Deus non ab eterno scit se posse producere mundum; quod Deus ab 
eterno nihil scivit quia nihil scitur nisi verum significabile complexe; saltim nullum aliud 
scitur incomplexum significabile, sicut lapis non scitur, et hoc non reputaret quilibet secu- 
rum. Item videtur quod habeant concedere quod non fuit bonum Deum iustificare aliquem 
quia hoc nihil est nec est secundum eos, quia Deum iustificare aliquem non est Deus. Item 
habent concedere quod non est bonum aliquem orare Deum aut aliquem esse beatum, nec est 
malum esse in malo aut esse in peccato, que multi abhorrent, maxime simplices. Et con- 
cedunt multi quod non est bonum Deum esse malum, nec est bonum Deum [esse malum nec 
est bonum add. sed vacat ms.] fuisse ab eterno, quia nihil est etc. Unde et aliqui eorum con- 
cedunt has esse incongruas: ‘verum est Deum esse’, ‘possibile est securum credere’ et has: 
‘verum est quod Deus erit’ aut ‘verum est quod Deus <est>‘. Dicunt enim has esse incon- 
gruas et sic nec veras nec falsas [substantias ms]. Alii autem tenentes eas esse congruas eas 
negant et habent etiam concedere quod nullum necesse scitur. Item habent concedere, ut 
videtur, quod Deus nihil scit nec aliquid potest scire, quod et multi concedunt, nisi capiatur 
scire pro cognoscere. Et cum dicitur eis quod qui nihil scit est ignorans, dicerent quod non, 
quia aliquis est summe sciens licet nihil omnino sciat; unde etiam ego intelligo, dicunt ipsi, 
et sum intelligens et nihil intelligo quia intelligendo chimeram intelligo et tamen nihil intel- 
ligo. Hic terminus ‘chimera’ in propositione supponit; non videtur tamen multum [videtur 
add. et exp. ms.] securum dicere hiis diebus quod Deus nihil sit.... Si autem dicant quod 
solum propositiones sciuntur, sicut [sic ms ] aliqui dicunt, quod etiam solum verum scitur et 
solum propositiones sunt vere, tunc Deus non ab eterno scit quod propositiones non fuerunt 
ab eterno, nec Deus habet propositiones in scripto aut voce." 
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will attribute erroneous opinions to him concerning the matter. Such 
opinions, according to Ceffons, are in fact maintained by certain masters 
who do not fear censure or admonition; concerning the value of the opinion 
he will leave it to the judgment of the reader. '? Finally, he adds that in his 
following discussion he does not uphold the doctrine because doing so 
would only provoke a new condemnation. "° 


In sum, because of doctrinal prudence and because of his own theoreti- 
cal attitude,"! Peter Ceffons does not affirm any position on the question of 
the complexe significabile, leaving final judgment to the reader, while con- 
cealing his actual theoretical opinion on the matter, which otherwise seems 
to be sympathetic to the position of Gregory of Rimini. 


III. Conclusion 


In light of our investigation, it appears that the thesis of Damasus Trapp, 
which prompted this essay, requires not only further textual evidence but 
also certain qualifications. It is certainly true that the four Augustinian and 
Cistercian authors discussed common themes, but we must not forget that 
in the mid-fourteenth century it was effectively incumbant upon every sen- 
tentarius to discuss the themes of abstractive and intuitive knowlege and 
complexe significabile in his lectures. The passages that we have discussed 
thus belong to a decades-long tradition that constituted a rich and variegat- 


118 PETRUS DE CEFFONS, Jn I Sent. q.25, ed. NANNINI, 926-27.81-85: “Et adverte primo 
quod non volo fingere quod nullum significabile complexe nihil sit, quia omne ens de 
mundo est significabile complexe: est enim significabile per hunc terminum ‘significabile’ 
et per hunc terminum ‘ens’, et per hos terminos ‘aliquid, unum, res’ et sic omne ens de 
mundo potest significari complexe, puta per orationem perfectam vel imperfectam." See 
Ceffons’ remarks at q.25, ed. NANNINI, 930-31.167-69: “Ex hiis patet conclusio: nam, ut 
dicit ista suppositio, tale significabile complexum nihil est; sed quod non est — ut sic loquar 
— vel non ens, non est obiectum intellectus"; 932.198-203: “Illi enim qui tenent quod solum 
significabile complexe scitur dicunt quod proprie loquendo tale significabile complexum 
nihil est, et sic concedunt quod nihil scitur. Illi etiam qui concedunt quod propositio scitur 
dicunt quod propositio nihil est — idest non est aliquid sed aliqua<liter — et ideo» dicunt 
quod nihil scitur. Hoc tamen non dico ego." 

11? PETRUS DE CEFFONS, Jn I Sent. q.25, ed. NANNINI, 933-34.216-18: “Quidquid sit de 
hoc, vos videritis. Videtur tamen quod philosophi, nulli legi se reputantes [repraesentantes 
Nannini] astrictos nec Magistrorum reprehensionem [repraesentationem Nannini] identes, 
faciliter illud concederent tertiae opinionis." 

120 PETRUS DE CEFFONS, Jn I Sent. q.25, ed. NANNINI, 939.341-43: “Modo ego dixi quod 
non ens non est obiectum etc., nec dico adhuc quod nihil: propositio [proprius ms.] <***> 
nota condemnationem novam." 

121 Cf. TRAPP, “Peter Ceffons of Clairvaux”, 139.30-140.4; 150.7-40. 
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ed starting point not only for the Augustinian and Cistercian thinkers but 
for other Scholastic bachelors as well. 


Having said that, it remains that “the extraordinary similarities in the 
ideas and argumentation” among the four thinkers claimed by Trapp appear 
less evident and univocal than his article would lead us to believe. Recent 
studies tend to confirm that Hugolino of Orvieto shares the fundamental 
lines of the theological perspective of Gregory of Rimini, as Trapp 
claims,'” and this seems to be the case also for the doctrine of the com- 
plexe significabile; even so, Hugolino certainly does not follow his Augus- 
tinian predecessor in elaborating an articulated theory of intuitive 
knowledge, but rather displays many doubts about the possibility of unaid- 
ed human reason reaching certain and evident knowledge."? Nor on the 
doctrine of the complexe significabile does one find, contrary to Trapp, a 
“growing opposition" between Gregory and Hugolino, on the one hand, and 
Peter Ceffons, on the other, even if Ceffons discusses more anxiously and 
doubtfully the idea that he otherwise seems to share with the two Augustin- 
ian friars. Moreover, the “massive proof of Gregory's influence" concern- 
ing the complexe significabile on Peter Ceffons and John of Mirecourt, pos- 
ited by Trapp, does not really seem so strong when one considers that Al- 
phonsus Vargas Toletanus ignored Gregory's teaching and that John of 
Mirecourt criticized it. Furthermore, although it is true that in certain re- 
spects John of Mirecourt and Peter Ceffons show doctrinal affinities, and 
granting that Ceffons felt himself to be John's “tutelary spirit,” the two Cis- 
tercians still diverge on several opinions, and even when they go in the 
same direction, John is only one of Ceffons' doctrinal sources, and not al- 
ways the most important one in a discussion that ranges far beyond the 
supposed Augustinian-Cistercian “round table.”!4 


In conclusion, the overall impression that one gains from the texts stud- 
ied in this essay is one of a great variety of stances and opinions, none of 
which any of the authors decisively renounces. This fact makes it impossi- 
ble to determine the doctrinal discussion a priori. Only occasionally does 
one find “extraordinary similarities” among the four thinkers, but more of- 
ten their discussions consist of clarifications, reprises or omissions, which 


122 Trapp, “A Round-Table Discussion", 210. 


'23 At least one other well-known point of disagreement between the two is the nature of 
theological science, a much more fundamental issue: see, among the most recent studies, M. 
SCHULZE, “Hugolin von Orvieto gegen Gregor von Rimini im Streit um den Standort der 
Theologie", in Hugolin von Orvieto. Ein spátmittelalterlicher Augustinertheologe in seiner 
Zeit, hrsg. v. W. ECKERMANN und B.U. HUCKER, Cloppenburg 1992, 55-70. 


124 TRAPP makes these claims in “A Round-Table Discussion", 210-11. 
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the authors express with a personal and critical spirit that makes the discus- 
sion more lively and interesting than it would have been if there were in 
fact a "great doctrinal cohesion" among them, as Trapp asserted.'?? Certain- 
ly, we should extend to the thinkers whom we have studied the judgment 
that William Courtenay made forty years ago concerning John of Mire- 
court: 

However, it should be kept in mind that the conclusions put forward 

there... are based on only a small portion of Mirecourt's work and, 

therefore, are tentative, pending a more complete study of his thought, a 

task that could with ease and profit absorb the interests and labors of 

many scholars." 


Università degli Studi di Torino 


125 TRAPP, “A Round-Table Discussion", 211. We must remember that Trapp himself, of 
course, acknowledged the existence of points of disagreement between the authors (for in- 
stance the cases Trapp considers at 212 and 217); however, he does not thereby doubt the 
general validity of his thesis. Besides, as Courtenay has noted, with respect to the set of 
commentaries here considered, there is a much ampler use of material of an English origin 
in John of Mirecourt and Peter Ceffons than in Alphonsus Vargas and Hugolino; see W.J. 
COURTENAY, "The Role of English Thought in the Transformation of University Education 
in the Late Middle Ages", in Rebirth, Reform and Resilience. Universities in Transition 
1300-1700, ed. J.M. KITTELSON and P.J. TRANSUE, Columbus, OH 1984, 103-62, at 135. 


126€ COURTENAY, “John of Mirecourt and Gregory of Rimini", 234. Many thanks to Chris 
Schabel for his very useful comments and suggestions. 
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hose philosophers who nowadays are still interested in the possibility 

of forming natural concepts or ideas of substances generally assume 
that this question originated in early-modern philosophy.’ These philoso- 
phers usually have in mind René Descartes’ Second Meditation, in which 
he asks whether the human mind is able to know the essence of a piece of 
wax while its properties change, or whether the human mind can distin- 
guish the kind of things that lie behind the hats and coats of passersby.” As 
is well known, several discussions followed Descartes’ proposal of his own 
thesis, according to which our ideas of substances cannot be derived merely 
from sense perception. As a consequence, the possibility of having clear 
and distinct ideas of material and spiritual substances became a central top- 
ic in seventeenth- and eighteenth-century cognitive psychology. 


The most famous reaction to Descartes’ view came from John Locke, 
who claims that the human mind does not have simple ideas of substances 
but only complex collections of ideas of sensible qualities derived entirely 
from sense experience.? According to Locke, what we call “substance” is a 


! See, for example, R.G. MILLIKAN, On Clear and Confused Ideas: An Essay on Sub- 
stance Concepts, Cambridge 2000. 

2 R. DESCARTES, Meditationes de prima philosophia II, ed. C. ADAM et P. TANNERY 
(Œuvres de Descartes 7), Paris 1983, 30-32. 

? J. LOCKE, Essay Concerning Human Understanding II, $23, ed. P.H. NipprrCH, Oxford 
1987 (first edition 1975), 295-318. For example, Locke writes at 295-96: “So that if any one 
will examine himself concerning his notion of pure substance in general, he will find he has no 
other idea of it at all, but only a supposition of he knows not what support of such qualities, 
which are capable of producing simple ideas in us; which qualities are commonly called acci- 
dents.... The idea then we have, to which we give the general name ‘substance’, being nothing, 
but the supposed, but unknown support of those qualities, we find existing, which we imagine 
cannot subsist, sine re substante, without something to support them, we call that support 
substantia.... An obscure and relative idea of substance in general being thus made, we come 
to have the ideas of particular sorts of substances, by collecting such combinations of simple 
ideas, as are by experience, and observation of men's senses taken notice to exist together, 
and are therefore supposed to flow from the particular essence of that substance." 


Philosophical Psychology in Late-Medieval Commentaries on Peter Lombard 's Sentences (RPM 21), 
Turnhout 2020, pp. 39-79. DOI: 10.1484/M.RPM-EB.5.119849 © 2020, Brepols Publishers, n.v. All rights reserved. 
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sort of bare particular—an “I-do-not-know-what,” as Locke says—the ex- 
Istence of which must be postulated by the mind without being determined 
according to its real essence, which remains unknown to us.^ Pushing Des- 
cartes’ and Locke’s analyses to an extreme, George Berkeley goes even 
further in the direction of abandoning the existence of material substances 
in external reality. According to him, the only existing substance is the one 
that knows what appears to him as a bundle of sensible qualities.? In the 
same vein as Locke—and against Berkeley’s idealism—David Hume con- 
siders our ideas of substances to be only complex ideas of qualities, gath- 
ered and formed by the imagination into some kind of fiction. 


Some historians of modern philosophy have referred to this debate as 
“a crisis of substance," while others, such as Elizabeth Anscombe,’ have 
interpreted this shift in intellectual history as the consequence of the unin- 
telligibility of the Aristotelian notion of substance at this time. Whatever 


^ Cf. MR AYERS, “The Ideas of Powers and Substance in Locke's Philosophy", in The 
Philosophical Quarterly 25.98 (1975), 1-27. The most famous interpretations of Locke are 
discussed by Ayers. 

5 G. BERKELEY, The Principles of Human Knowledge, ed. T.E. Jessop (The Works of 
George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne 2), Nendeln 1979. Berkeley writes in Part I, $17 (47- 
48): “If we inquire into what the most accurate philosophers declare themselves to mean by 
*material substance', we shall find them acknowledge, they have no other meaning annexed 
to those sounds, but the idea of being in general, together with the relative notion of its sup- 
porting accidents. The general idea of being appeareth to me the most abstract and incom- 
prehensible of all other; and as far as supporting accidents, this, as we have just now ob- 
served, cannot be understood in the common sense of those words; it must therefore be tak- 
en in some other sense, but what that is they do not explain." 

* D. HUME, A Treatise on Human Nature I p.1 sect.6, ed. D.F. NORTON and M.J. NORTON, 
Oxford 2007, 16: “I wou'd fain ask those philosophers, who found so much of their reason- 
nings on the distinction of substance and accident, and imagine we have clear ideas of each, 
whether the idea of substance be deriv'd from the impressions of sensation or reflection?... 
We have therefore no idea of substance, distinct from that of a collection of particular quali- 
ties, not have we any other meaning when we either talk or reason concerning it. The idea of 
substance as well as that of mode, is nothing but a collection of simple ideas, that are united 
by the imagination, and have a particular name assign'd them, by which we are able to re- 
call, either to ourselves or others, that collection." For the details of the way the imagination 
is able to form ideas of substance, see A Treatise on Human Nature IV p.4 sect.3, 144-48. 

7 V. LE RU, La crise de la substance et de la causalité, Paris 2003. 

8 G.E.M. ANSCOMBE, “Substance”, in IDEM, Philosophical Papers 2, Minneapolis 1981, 
37: “The raising of certain difficulties about the notion of substance belongs especially to 
the British Empiricist—that is to say our—tradition. We can see a starting-point for them in 
Descartes’ considerations about the wax in the Second Meditation. Descartes concluded 
there that it was by an act of purely intellectual perception that we judge the existence of 
such a thing as this wax—a doctrine the meaning of which is obscure." 
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may be the philosophical significance of the modern turn, there is still a lot 
of work to be done in order to understand the historical background and the 
genealogy of this problem, for this kind of question was already debated in 
the Middle Ages. As a first step along these lines, I would like to address 
the following question: In their critique of the knowability of substances, 
did early-modern philosophers depend upon the Schoolmen against whom 
they pretended to argue? It is very difficult to trace their medieval sources, 
since most of the time they did not quote them explicitly. This would re- 
quire an extensive study of their personal libraries, annotations and quota- 
tions in their books, social networks, and so forth. My aim in this essay is 
not so ambitious: I shall focus exclusively on the discussions of pertinent 
topics and relevant questions in medieval and some early-modern commen- 
taries on Peter Lombard's Sentences, and to a lesser extent, commentaries 
on works of Aristotle. 


Why would it be relevant to examine these purely Scholastic and theo- 
logical texts for the genealogy of modern ideas? In some previous articles, I 
have already endeavoured to show that one can find, as early as the thir- 
teenth century, different solutions to the question whether the human mind 
can cognize material substances through distinct representations that are 
different from the representations of the accidental properties of an object 
of thought.’ If there was no real “crisis of substance” during the Middle 
Ages, since no one, or at least very few,' denied the existence of substanc- 
es in the Aristotelian sense of the term, even so at the end of the thirteenth 
century Scholastic theologians gave the problem a new formulation: Does 
the human intellect cognize material substances through a proper species 
(i.e., a form, an image or a representation) of the substance or through the 
species of the accidents?!! Among the many textual genres in which this 


? [n particular, A. ROBERT, “L’universalité réduite au discours. Sur quelques théories fran- 
ciscaines de l'abstraction à la fin du XIII* siécle", in Documenti e studi sulla tradizione 
filosofica medievale 18 (2007), 363-93, and IDEM, "Scepticisme ou renoncement au dogme ? 
Interpréter l'Eucharistie au XIV? siècle”, in Chora. Revue d'études anciennes et médiévales 
6 (2008), 251-88. 

10 This is notably the case of Nicholas of Autrecourt. For this complicated case, see A. 
ROBERT, "Aristote n'a jamais eu de connaissance évidente d'une substance: Nicolas 
d'Autrécourt en contexte", in Nicolas d'Autrécourt et la Faculté des arts de Paris (1317- 
1340), éd. par S. CAROTI et C. GRELLARD (Quaderni di Paideia 4), Cesena 2006, 113-51. 

!! One will find a preliminary list of the Scholastic quaestiones disputatae I have found in 
the theological milieu in ROBERT, “Scepticisme ou renoncement au dogme ?”, 274-76. For a 
general presentation of the debate, see my “The Knowability of Material Substances in Late 
Medieval Philosophy", in 4 Companion to Medieval Cognitive Theories, ed. R.L. FRIEDMAN 
and M. PICKAVÉ, Leuven forthcoming. 
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new question is posed are commentaries on the Sentences, for good rea- 
sons, as we shall see. Because I have not examined all of the commentaries 
from the fourteenth to seventeenth century, in the following study I offer 
only an initial survey of the topic based on a number of accessible sources; 
the results of my survey, therefore, may serve merely as a general hypothe- 
sis for further studies. 


I. The Rise of a New Topic in Late Thirteenth- and Early 
Fourteenth-Century Commentaries on the Sentences 


As far as I can tell, around the year 1280 Richard of Menneville, OFM (Ri- 
cardus de Mediavilla, ca.1249-1302, quondam "Richard of Middleton") was 
one of the first, if not the first, theologians who gave a new sort of response 
to the problem of the possibility of receiving or forming proper representa- 
tions of material substances, and his view on this topic had a deep impact 
on subsequent Franciscan theologians.'? Before Richard, Aristotelian phi- 
losophers and most theologians tried to defend the possibility of abstracting 
a proper representation of the quiddity of the substance from the content of 
sensible representation. Roger Bacon (1214-1294), for instance, affirms 
that material substances multiply species in the medium and in the external 
and internal senses until they reach our cognitive faculties, even though 
they are not cognized by the senses but only by the intellect, which is the 
only cognitive faculty that is naturally disposed to receive and apprehend 
them. Thomas Aquinas, in turn, says that even if it can take a long time to 
know the essence of a substance, it is possible through a natural process of 
abstraction. For his part, Giles of Rome (1247-1316) considers that even if 
such a species propria substantiae is not directly received in the mind, the 
representations of the accidents have the power to produce a representation 


? See T.B. NOONE, “The Problem of the Knowability of Substance: The Discussion from 
Eustachius of Arras to Vital du Four”, in Philosophy and Theology in the Long Middle Ages: 
A Tribute to Stephen F. Brown, ed. K. EMERY, Jr., R.L. FRIEDMAN and A. SPEER (Studien 
und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters 105), Leiden 2011, 63-89. Traditionally in 
the scholarship Richard was thought to be from Middleton in England, but recently some 
have argued that he is Norman, from Menneville; see S. PIRON, “Franciscan Quodlibeta in 
Southern Studia and at Paris, 1280-1300", in Theological Quodlibeta in the Middle Ages. 
The Thirteenth Century, ed. C. SCHABEL (Brill’s Companion to the Christian Tradition 1), 
Leiden 2006, 403-38, at 417, and C.D. SCHABEL, “Note on the Vernacular Name of Rich- 
ardus de Mediavilla”, pp. xix-xxii of this volume. 

3? For the relevant texts supporting what follows, see my “The Knowability of Material 
Substances in Late Medieval Philosophy". The description of the thirteenth-century debate 
presented here is a summary of what is examined more thoroughly in that article. 
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in the intellect that will be proper to a natural kind of substance, i.e., that 
represents the quiddity of the substance. Henry of Ghent (ca.1217-1293) and 
Matthew of Aquasparta (ca.1240-1302), who examined some of the sceptical 
consequences of the claim that there are no proper representations of sub- 
stances in the mind, both respond that the intellect must be able to cognize 
material substances through a proper representation, at least with divine help. 
According to all of these theories, the human intellect must have direct or 
indirect access to species of substances. The only differences among these 
thinkers concerns the sequence in intellectual cognition. According to Bacon, 
for example, a substance and its accidents are cognized together at the same 
time, but not by the same cognitive powers, whereas for Thomas Aquinas sub- 
stances are known logically before the accidents by the intellect (but not by the 
senses), and for Giles of Rome accidents are known first even if their cognition 
includes some information about the substance in which they inhere. 


This problem had already appeared in the thirteenth century in some 
commentaries on De anima and the Metaphysics, but was generally limited 
to the sequence in intellectual knowledge; commentators took pains to dispel 
the problem of logical circularity: to know the essence of an accident requires 
some knowledge of the substance (because accidents do not exist without a 
substance), but the intellect needs to know the accidents in order to cognize 
substances. What such Aristotelian commentators did not discuss, however, 
is the possibility of acquiring a proper species of substances." 


What changed around 1280? One possible explanation is that the dis- 
cussions on the Eucharist and the separability of the accidents, especially 
after the Condemnations of 1277,? prompted some Franciscan theologians, 
who mostly agreed with the Fourth Lateran Council's decision in 1215 to 
declare that transsubstantiation of the Eucharistic species is a matter of 
dogma, to reconsider the possibility of having a proper species of the sub- 
stance representing it distinctly, for if the human intellect has proper spe- 
cies of substances, it should cognize directly and intuitively the substance 


14 Radulphus Brito, Hugh of Utrecht and John of Jandun seem to be aware of theological 
discussions of that time. Another author might be interesting in this story because he wrote 
some texts on this topic around 1277, when the question became central in the Parisian Fac- 
ulty of Theology; see G. GULDENTOPS, "A Short Introduction to James of Douai's Philoso- 
phy of Mind", in Mind, Cognition and Representation. The Tradition of Commentaries on 
the De anima, ed. P.J.J.M. BAKKER and J.M.M.H. THIJSSEN (Ashgate Studies in Medieval 
Philosophy), Aldershot 2007, 21-43. 

15 On the history of these debates, see P.J.J.M. BAKKER, La raison et le miracle. Les doc- 
trines eucharistiques (c. 1250-c.1400). Contribution à l'étude des rapports entre philoso- 
phie et théologie, Nijmegen 1999. 
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of Christ after the consecration of the host, contrary to what we ordinarily 
experience. But if accidents and substances are separable, at least logically, 
i.e., by God's power, then one must explain how we gain some knowledge 
about the substance, e.g., the bread, if it can change and our senses remain 
affected the same way. According to some Franciscan theologians, if hu- 
man beings can acquire some knowledge about substances, it is without 
intuitive evidence. The logical consequence is that our cognition of material 
substances is merely inferential. Some of the Franciscans, including Rich- 
ard of Menneville and Vital du Four (1260-1327), even developed a new 
theory of abstraction, whereby a universal and quidditative cognition of 
substances does not consist in separating the substantial form and the uni- 
versal matter from what is received from the senses, but rather involves 
gathering information about singulars and their collection of accidents, 
comparing these collections, and attaining some universal knowledge about 
substances through some kind of inferential cognition.'® 


Another possible reason why the Franciscan thinkers were particularly 
preoccupied with this question was that their confrére Roger Bacon had 
developed a well-argued theory in his De multiplicatione specierum, 
wherein he affirmed that substances multiply species in the medium and in 
our external and internal senses until they reach our cognitive faculties and 
are cognized directly in some way by these faculties, at least by the intel- 
lect, thanks to the cogitative faculty.'’ Bacon’s theory seemed to contradict 
not only some consequences of the dogma of transsubstantiation, but also a 
part of the prevalent anthropology based on the Augustinian teaching on 
human weakness. How could a human being cognize a substance after orig- 
inal sin? It was commonly affirmed that the present status of the human 
body impedes the kind of perfect knowledge of substances that Adam had 
enjoyed in Paradise. 


But it would be wrong to say that all Franciscans agreed on this issue. 
John Duns Scotus (1265-1308) followed the direction of Richard of 
Menneville, whereas Roger Marston (11303) and Matthew of Aquasparta 
were more confident in the possibility of having a proper species of sub- 
stances in this life, at least with the help of divine illumination. AII of these 


16 See ROBERT, “L’universalité réduite au discours". 

17 See ROGERUS BACON, De multiplicatione specierum I c.2, ed. D.C. LINDBERG, in Roger 
Bacon's Philosophy of Nature: A Critical Edition, with English Translation, Introduction 
and Notes of De multiplicatione specierum and De speculis conburentibus, Oxford 1983, 42, 
for his theory of the univocity of the multiplication of species of substances; and I c.2, 24, 
for the possibility of knowing theses substances by the cogitative faculty. 
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authors, however, continued to defend the basic tenets of the Franciscan the- 
ory of the weakness of the intellectual soul when associated with the body. 
However subtle their doctrinal differences may be, it is clear that the topic of 
our ability to know material substances became a central issue for Franciscan 
theologians in the last decades of the thirteenth century. 


In the following decades, at the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
many theologians reacted to this pioneering Franciscan attack on classical 
Aristotelian cognitive psychology. They included not only Franciscans but 
also Dominicans (e.g., Hervaeus Natalis, ca.1260-1323), Austin Friars (e.g., 
Augustinus Triumphus of Ancona, 1243-1328, and James of Viterbo, 
ca.1255-1308) as well as Carmelites (e.g., Gerard of Bologna, 11317). Very 
quickly how one can know material substances became an inescapable 
question in the university Faculties of Theology and probably also in the 
mendicant studia. The Parisian Faculty of Arts progressively reacted to the 
Franciscan thesis, and some Artists, e.g., Radulphus Brito (ca.1270-1320), 
John of Jandun (ca.1285-1323), John Buridan (tca. 1360) and others, added 
the question of the knowability of substances through proper species to 
their commentaries on Aristotle's De anima and Metaphysics In the 1340s, 
Nicholas of Autrecourt's radical thesis that no human being can cognize, 
either intuitively or inferentially, what Aristotle called a ‘substance’ is a 
witness to the long continuity of philosophical and theological debates con- 
cerning the question at the University of Paris. 


To sum up, in the beginning the question of the knowability of material 
substances was strictly a theological issue that for the most part was internal 
to the Friars Minor. It is not surprising, then, that the Franciscans Richard of 
Menneville and John Duns Scotus discussed this issue in their commentaries 
on the Sentences, especially because the epistemological model that they de- 
veloped for the case of material substances is similar in many respects to the 
one they used to account for the possibility of cognizing God, a central topic, 
of course, in Peter Lombard's Sentences. According to Richard and Scotus, 
the human intellect in its present status does not have any intuition either of 
God or of material substances. The intellect may cognize God only through 
the species gathered from the cognition of created beings, and only the 
blessed will enjoy an intuitive cognition of God’s essence. This is a conse- 
quence of the present state of the intellect.'* For the same reason, the embod- 


'8 For a clear presentation of Scotus’ views on species and intuitive and abstractive cogni- 
tion, see K.H. TACHAU, Vision and Certitude in the Age of Ockham. Optics, Epistemology 
and the Foundations of Semantics, 1250-1345 (Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des 
Mittelalters 22), Leiden 1988, 55-81. 
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led intellect, pro statu isto, cognizes material substances only through collec- 
tions of species accidentium, from which it can infer some knowledge about 
the existence and nature of the substance itself. 


According to Richard of Menneville and Duns Scotus, the quiddity of 
material things is not the first, proper and adequate object of the intellect, 
as Thomas Aquinas would say. Even if Adam knew substances and gave 
quidditive names to them, the intellect of the wayfarer (viator), in its 
postlapsarian condition, cannot have quiddities of material things as its first 
and proper object. Thus, if from a metaphysical point of view substance can 
be considered as the first object of the intellect, it is yet not the case for the 
human intellect existing in this life.'^ The Eucharist serves here as a symp- 
tom of this change, indicating that one reason for our inability to cognize 
substances is original sin. As a consequence, the Franciscans might well 
agree with Roger Bacon that substances multiply species, but they judge 


1? JOANNES DUNS SCOTUS, Quaestiones in Metaphysicam VII q.3 [$16], ed. R. ANDREWS, G. 
ETZKORN, R. GREEN, F.E. KELLEY, G. MARCIL, T. NOONE et R. Woon, in Joannis Duns Scoti 
Opera philosophica 4, St. Bonaventure, NY 1997, 118-19: "Substantia de se est perfectius 
cognoscibile, et in se et a nobis, si possemus ad illam pertingere, sed non in ista vita...” 

20 IOANNES DUNS Scotus, Ordinatio I d.3 p.1 q.3, ed. C. BALIĆ, in Joannis Duns Scoti 
Opera omnia 3, Città del Vaticano 1954, 87-88: “Quod autem est suppositum de substantia, 
quod non immutat intellectum nostrum immediate ad actum circa se, hoc probatur, quia 
quicquid praesens immutat intellectum, illius absentia potest naturaliter cognosci ab 
intellectu quando non immutatur, sicut apparet II De anima, quod visus est tenebrae 
perceptivus, quando scilicet lux non est praesens, et ideo tunc visus non immutatur. Igitur si 
intellectus naturaliter immutatur a substantia immediate ad actum circa ipsam, sequeretur 
quod quando substantia non esset praesens posset naturaliter cognosci non esse praesens, et 
ita naturaliter posset cognosci in hostia altaris consecrata non esse substantiam panis, quod 
est manifeste falsum." For the role of the original sin, see VITALIS DE FURNO, Quaestiones 
disputatae de cognitione q.5, edited in F.M. DELORME, *Le Cardinal Vital du Four : huit 
questions disputées sur le probléme de la connaissance", in Archives d'histoire doctrinale et 
littéraire du Moyen Age 2 (1927), 151-337, at 264: “Ex hoc patet quare decipitur magis circa 
iudicium de substantia ipse intellectus quam circa iudicium accidentium: quod quamvis 
substantia magis habeat de entitate quam accidens, tamen ex corruptione peccati magis 
obscuratus est oculus interior mentis quam oculus exterior sensus... Unde quod species 
substantiae non faciat fortem notitiam et expressionem de substantia sicut species accidentis, 
hoc non est ex parte defectus speciei, sed ex parte intellectus oppressi carne corruptibili, 
quae maxime aggravat animam circa intelligibilia, de quorum numero est substantia"; and 
266: "Item, modus cognoscendi qui erat in statu innocentiae, non est mutatus, quia nec 
natura, sed est obscuratus, quia natura vulnerata; ergo si modo non cognoscitur substantia 
per multiplicationem propriae substantiae, nec tunc; sed certum est quod accidentia sunt 
similia et erant tunc in diversis substantiis; ergo Adam non poterat habere certam notitiam 
de re sive substantia; ergo poterat decipi, quod est falsum." 
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that the human intellect in this life is not disposed to receive their action?! 
So, according to Richard of Menneville, Vital du Four and Scotus, to know 
both material substances and God the human intellect uses the same infer- 
ential procedures of reasoning (first, a collectio and a collatio of properties, 
and then a "cognitio arguitiva" or a “cognitio per discursum rationis””*), 
and this kind of inference ultimately presupposes as a point of departure the 
univocity of being. The same holds for God, since the only direct cognition 
of him comes in the Beatific Vision. In this life (pro statu isto), then, in 
order to guarantee the possibility of knowing material substances and God 
the human intellect must posit that being is univocal to substances and ac- 
cidents, to God and creatures.? 


Although Thomas Aquinas sometimes says that the intelligible species 
must be in some sense (quodam modo) the quiddity of the thing known by 
the intellect,” Franciscan theologians seem to exaggerate his position when 
they attribute to him a naive direct realism, as if he affirmed that the intel- 
lect directly grasps the substantial form and universal matter of substances. 
In many places Thomas states that it can take much work to know the es- 
sence of a fly, for example. Nevertheless, he must accept the possibility of 
forming proper concepts of substances, a claim that may contradict the 
mystery of the Eucharist. The Franciscans, in contrast, insist on the weak- 


21 JOANNES DUNS SCOTUS, Quaestiones in Metaphysicam Y q.3 [89], ed. ANDREWS et al., 
88-89: "..per cognitionem sensitivam interiorem potest aliquid cognosci quod non 
cognoscitur per sensum exteriorem, licet forte species illius sit in sensu exteriori. Sicut 
ponitur de cognitione substantiae per intellectum, quam nullus sensus cognoscit, licet 
secundum quosdam substantia multiplicet speciem suam cum specie accidentis. Quod autem 
sensus non cognoscat per illam speciem, quae tamen est in ipso, hoc est propter defectum 
virtutis cognoscitivae, non speciei repraesentantis.” 

22 See my “L’universalité réduite au discours" for Richard of Menneville and Vital du Four. 


?3 [OANNES DUNS SCOTUS, Ordinatio I d.3 p.1 q.3, ed. BALIĆ, 86-87: “Sicut argutum est 
etiam quod Deus non est cognoscibilis a nobis naturaliter nisi ens sit univocum creato et 
increato, ita potest argui de substantia et accidente. Si enim substantia non immutat 
immediate intellectum nostrum ad aliquam intellectionem sui, sed tantum accidens sensibile, 
sequitur quod nullum conceptum quiditativum poterimus habere de illa nisi aliquis possit 
abstrahi a conceptu accidentis; sed nullus talis quiditativus abstrahibilis a conceptu 
accidentis est, nisi conceptus entis." 

24 See for example THOMAS DE AQUINO, Quodlibeta VIII q.2 a.2, ed. R.M. SPIAZZI, Roma 
1949, 162: "Set intellectus cognoscit ipsam naturam et substantiam rei, unde species 
intelligibilis est similitudo ipsius essencie rei et est quodam modo ipsa quidditas et natura 
rei secundum esse intelligibile, non secundum esse naturale prout est in rebus." 

25 N. KRETZMANN, “Infallibility, Error, and Ignorance”, in Aristotle and His Medieval In- 
terpreters, ed. R. BOSLEY and M. TWEEDALE (Canadian Journal of Philosophy: Supplemen- 
tary Volume 17), Calgary 1991, 159-94. 
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ness of the human intellect in its present status, and wish to limit the preten- 
tious Thomist claims about the possibility of a ‘rational theology’. The 
problem is that when this inferential model is applied to ordinary cases 
such as material substances (e.g., Socrates, human beings, animals), it 
seems to limit the possibility of a rational science too. Indeed, according to 
the theory advanced by Franciscan theologians the human intellect has no 
evident cognition of what is not apprehended by the senses, unless it can be 
demonstrated scientifically. Since for Scotus the concept of being is known 
concomitantly in every possible object of sense experience, thanks to this 
transcendental concept we are thus always able to deduce some knowledge 
of things that we do not sense. Nonetheless, we do not have evident 
knowledge of every object that falls under the concept of being. It is only 
through negative and comparative concepts that we come to know what is 
or exists beyond sense experience. 


II. Medieval Doctrines in Early-Modern Doxography 


The theories that I have discussed briefly above were well-known to early- 
modern philosophers. Particularly revealing and useful in this regard is a 
note in Étienne Gilson's /ndex scolastico-cartésien concerning the Scholas- 
tic background of Descartes’ analysis of substance.” As is frequently the 
case, among Descartes’ immediate sources Gilson mentions the Jesuits 
Francisco Toletus (1534-1596) and Francisco Suarez (1548-1617). In turn, 
a reader might be surprised to discover how many medieval authors are 
mentioned by Suarez, for example, who quotes Richard of Menneville, 
John Duns Scotus, Antonius Andreas, Hervaeus Natalis and John of Jandun 
on the very topic of the possibility of forming proper representations of 
substances.” It was actually not unusual for early-modern philosophers to 
quote texts by these medieval authors, whose works were all printed during 
the Renaissance. For example, the same authors appear in the famous 
Conimbricenses commentaries,” in Franciscus Toletus’ Commentaria cum 


26 É. GILSON, Index scolastico-cartésien, 2"* éd. (Etudes de philosophie médiévale 62), 
Paris 1979, 279-80. 

27 FRANCISCUS SUAREZ, Disputationes metaphysicae XXXVIII sectio 2 (“Utrum 
substantia sit prior cognitione accidente”), in R.P. Francisci Suarez Opera omnia: Editio 
nova 26, ed. C. BERTON, Paris 1861 (reprt. Hildesheim 1965), 503a: “Alii vero censent nos 
prius concipere accidentia quam substantiam. Ita tenent Herv. Quodlib. 3, quaest. 12; et 
Richard., in 2, dist. 24, articulo tertio, quaest. 3. Et sumitur ex Scoto, in 1, dist. 3, q. 1, 2 et 
3; et tenet Anton. Andr., 7 Metaph., quaest. 4; et Jandun., q. 3; et Niphus, disp. 4.” 

28 Commentarii collegii Conimbricensis societatis Jesu in octo libros Physicorum 
Aristotelis I q.5, Lyon 1594, f. 78: “Utrum singulare substantiae, an accidentis a nobis primo 
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quaestionibus in tres libros De anima” and in the Commentarius in libros 
Aristotelis De anima of the Jesuit Antonius Rubius (1548-1615). 


This list of medieval references is not only a Jesuit peculiarity, for the 
names of Richard of Menneville, Hervaeus Natalis and John of Jandun also 
appeared in texts by Thomist authors of the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries. For example, the Italian Dominican Paulus Barbus Soncinas (11494), a 
disciple of John Capreolus (1380-1444), discussed this issue in his Quaes- 
tiones metaphysicales, in which he asked “Utrum substantia sit prior acci- 
dente cognitione," ! and another Thomist, Chrysostomus Javelli (1470- 
1538), well-known for his treatise on the immortality of the soul (1523) in 
which he refuted Pomponazzi's notorious arguments, quotes the same me- 
dieval authorities in his commentaries on De anima and the Metaphysics.” 


For Thomists of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the main problem 
was to find a way to defend Thomas Aquinas against the Scotistae, who 
affirmed that the human intellect can only know complex species of acci- 


intelligatur." Richardus de Mediavilla, Hervaeus Natalis and John of Jandun are mentioned 
on f. 80. The text dates to 1592. 


2 FRANCISCUS TOLETUS, Commentaria cum quaestionibus in tres libros de anima textus 
11 q.6, Venezia 1565, f. 13: “An accidentia faciant ad cognitionem substantiae." 


30 ANTONIUS RUBIUS, Commentarii in libros Aristotelis de anima III q.4, Köln 1613, 457a 
(there are many other editions, the editio princeps being Alcalá 1611): "An substantia 
materialis et accidentia eius non per se sensibilia cognoscantur ab intellectu nostro pro hoc 
statu per speciem propriam, et ideo directe, ac per se." For those who thought that substance is 
known through species of accidents (458a): *...ita Scotus in I dist. 3, q. 1 et 3 et dist. 8, q. 2, 
Richardus in II, dist. 24, q. 3, art. 3, Herveus Quod. Lib. 3, q. 12, Tignosius I Lib. de anima ad 
textum 11, Iandunus ibidem q. 10, Vallesius in de lib. De sacra philosophia cap. 74, p. 478 et 
est iam fere communis inter recentiores, et videtur nobis probabilior." It is not obvious to in- 
clude John of Jandun with the other thinkers cited in this list, since, as I have tried to show else- 
where, he is ambiguous on this topic and may be quoted by both camps; see A. ROBERT, “Inten- 
tionality and the Categories in Medieval Latin Averroism", in Quaestio 10 (2010), 167-96. 

3! PAULUS SoNCINAS, Quaestiones Metaphysicales Acutissima VII q.13, London 1579, f. 
129rb. 


32 CHRYSOSTOMUS JAVELLUS, Super tres libros Aristotelis de anima I q.8, Venezia 1626, 
ff. 14v-16r: “Si accidentia conferunt ad cognoscendum quod quid est." He quotes John of 
Jandun at f. 15v: “Quantum autem ad imaginationem Janduni in primo de anima q.10 
adverte quod imaginatur accidens hoc modo conferre ad notitiam substantiae", and in the 
Quaestiones in libros Metaphysicae VII q.3, in CHRYSOSTOMI IAVELLI Opera 1, London 
1580, 784b: "Quantum autem ad prioritatem cognitionis conceptivae secundum 
generationem est varia opinio, nam Herveus in 3 quoli. q.12 et Antonius Andreae in hoc 7 in 
q.4 et Iandunus in hoc 7 in q.3, tenent quod prius apprehendimus accidens quam substantiam 
et prius cadit in intellectu nostro conceptus accidentis quam conceptus substantiae, sed 
Beatus Thomas et veri Thomistae tenent oppositum...." 
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dents but no simple and proper species of substances." Indeed, followers of 
Scotus generally maintained the basic tenets of his position, according to 
which the intellect cognizes substances initially thanks to the univocal con- 
cept of being, which 1s abstracted from the accidents; in a second moment 
only can the intellect conclude that there are not only accidents but some- 
thing that supports the accidents, that this something exists per se, etc., 1.e., 
that it must be a substance; finally, in a third step the human mind may be 
able to form concepts of natural species of substances. The Scotist position 
1s summarized briefly by Giovanni Pico della Mirandola (1463-1494) in his 
famous 900 Conclusiones published in 1496: “substance is not cognized by 
a proper representation” (“substantia non cognoscitur per propriam spe- 
ciem"). 

The aim of the Thomists was not only to criticize the Scotist solution, 
but also to clarify some disagreements inside their own school. How, for 
example, could it still be possible to maintain a strong direct realism, in- 
spired by Thomas' epistemology, if Hervaeus Natalis is right when he says 
that the quiddity of accidents must be known before the quiddity of the sub- 
stance?? Discussing this opinion, Soncinas states that “this opinion was 
Hervaeus' in his Quodlibet III q.9, which many younger philosophers fol- 
low.'?* Soncinas, however, argues against Hervaeus' interpretation of 
Thomas in order to restore the possibility of knowing a substance directly 
and distinctly, at least in the concept of its universal quiddity. 


33 PAULUS SoNCINAS, Quaestiones Metaphysicales VII q.14, f. 130rb: *Utrum substantia 
cognoscatur ab intellectu coniuncto per propriam speciem"; f. 131ra: "Respondeo quod 
solutio huius quaestionis patet ex quaestione praecedenti. Dictum est enim quod substantia 
prius a nobis cognoscitur quam accidens cognitione intellectiva, ergo cum omnis cognitio 
intellectus sit per aliquam speciem, et in illa priori non habeatur species accidentis, oportet 
quod habeatur propria species substantiae. Sed quia Scotistae dicunt substantiam cognosci 
tantum per speciem accidentis, ideo oportet specialiter videre quid veritatis habeat ista 
opinio" (italics mine). 

34 JOANNES PICUS DE MIRANDOLA, Conclusiones nongentae 4.21, in Syncretism in the 
West: Pico's 900 thesis (1486). The Evolution of Traditional Religious and Philosophical 
Systems, ed. S.A. FARMER, Tempe, AZ 1998, 240. 


35 HERVAEUS NATALIS, Quodlibet III q.12, in Quodlibeta Herve Subtilissima Hervei 
Natalis Britonis theologi acutissimi quodlibeta undecim, ed. M.A. ZIMARA, Venezia 1513, f. 
84va (collated with Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, Ms. lat. 14572, f. 111rb, and 
Ms. lat. 3121, f. 15rb): “Quantum ad secundum, teneo istam conclusionem quod inter 
contenta sub communi obiecto intellectus, substantia non est illud quod prius occurrit 
intellectui nostro." 


36 PAULUS SONCINAS, Quaestiones Metaphysicales VII q.14, f. 130a: “Ista opinio fuit 
Hervei quodlibet 3 quaestione 9 quam multi ex iunioribus philosophis sequuntur." 
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Hence, it is clear that the problem of the human intellect's ability to 
know a substance distinctly, i.e., through a species propria or a conceptus 
proprius, continued to be an important topic of discussion very late in the 
history of Scholastic philosophy, and was probably one of the sources for 
early-modern philosophical discussions of the topic." 


III. The Many Possible Responses to the Problem 


When late-fifteenth and sixteenth-century theologians discussed the prob- 
lem of the intellectual cognition of material substances, like their medieval 
forebears they distinguished clearly two different questions: (1) In terms of 
the sequence of intellectual cognition, does the intellect know substances or 
accidents first? (2) In respect of the nature of intellectual representations, 
does the intellect know substances through a proper and simple species or 
through a collection of species of accidents? 


The first question corresponds to the classical way of discussing con- 
tradictory claims in Aristotle since the thirteenth century. Indeed, in De 
anima 1.1 (402b21-22), Aristotle says that the cognition of accidents con- 
tributes to our cognition of a thing’s essence (quod quid est, in Latin), 
whereas in Metaphysics Z (1028a32-35) he affirms that substance is abso- 
lutely first, not only from a logical point of view but also in the order of 
cognition, — so that in some sense the ousia must be known before its acci- 
dents. Therefore the question of the knowability of substances seems to be 
plagued by a problem of circularity. 


Two classical topoi from De anima encouraged some medieval thinkers 
to read Aristotle as a defender of a strong version of direct realism concern- 
ing substances. In De anima III.4, Aristotle repeats that the quiddity (to ti 
en einai) is the proper object of the intellect, and in De anima III.6 he 
seems to identify intellectual cognition of the essence with the first opera- 
tion of the intellect (1.e., what the Latins translate as the intelligentia indi- 


37 Even the Humanist thinker JUAN Luis Vives (1493-1540) mentions it in De prima 
philosophia, in Opera omnia 3, Valencia 1782-1790, 201: “Ita res in varias sectas est 
discissa, et agitata affectibus, non scientia quae in ea re nulla esse potest, nam substantia et 
adhaerens adeo sunt complicata, ut non modo sensu explicari non queant, sed nec 
cogitatione, ut imago utriusque capi separata possit ab animo nostro, tanto artifice 
imaginum; quippe mens nostra, clausa hoc corpore, subsistentiae imaginem non assequitur 
nudam adjectis," quoted in L. CASINI, “Self-Knowledge, Scepticism and the Quest for a 
New Method: Juan Luis Vives on Cognition and the Impossibility of Perfect Knowledge", in 
Renaissance Scepticisms, ed. G. PAGANINI and J.R. MAIA NETO (International Archives of 
the History of Ideas 199), Dordrecht 2009, 33-60, at 48. 
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visibilium). This 1s probably one of the reasons why Thomas Aquinas, for 
example, considered the quiddity of material things not only as the proper 
but also as the first object of the intellect," and why the later Thomistae 
defend this opinion against the Scotistae, who argued that being should be 
the proper object of the intellect and that no proper representation of a sub- 
stance is received in the mind. 


Taking both questions into account—concerning the natural order of 
cognition and the possibility of having proper representation of substanc- 
es—one may distinguish at least four different positions in the later doxog- 
raphy that originated in the Middle Ages. First, there is what is called the 
"Scotist way" (in fact the Franciscan way, as we have seen), according to 
which the human intellect does not have any intuitive or direct cognition of 
substances, i.e., through proper species, but cognizes them only through 
species or concepts formed from the intuition of accidents. Accidents are 
first cognized and substances are not cognized through proper species.*” 
Secondly, according to the view of Thomas Aquinas the quiddities of mate- 
rial substances are the first and the proper object of the intellect. As a con- 
sequence, even if accidents can contribute to a distinct knowledge of sub- 
stances, substances are necessarily known before the accidents, even if only 
confusedly, since the essence of an accident is to inhere in a substance. 
Thirdly, there is the position of Hervaeus Natalis, who affirms, on the one 
hand, that quiddity 1s the proper object of the intellect but, on the other, that 
the quiddity of the accidents must be known first in order for the quiddity 
of the substance to be abstracted.“ Fourthly, according to John of Jandun's 
theory of the praeparatio of the intellect by the species accidentium, the 
proper species of substances are hidden behind the species of the accidents, 
which the intellect cognizes first; the human mind can cognize species pro- 
priae substantiarum only at the end of the process of abstraction, thanks to 
the cogitative faculty and the agent intellect, once these faculties have been 


38 See for example THOMAS DE AQUINO, In I Sent. d.19 q.5 a.7 ad 7. 

39 For example, RICARDUS DE MEDIAVILLA, Super quattuor libros Sententiarum II d.24 
q.3, Brescia 1591, f. 309b: "Respondeo quod nos in statu corruptibili non cognoscimus per 
naturam de lege communi substantiam per propriam eius speciem"; IOANNES DUNS SCOTUS, 
Ordinatio I d.3 p.1 q.3, ed. BALIĆ, notably 87-88; and IDEM, Quaestiones in Metaphysicam 
VII q.3 [$16], ed. ANDREWS et al., notably 118-19. This first position seems very close to 
Locke's own theory. Ockham did not accept the existence of species intelligibles, so he will 
rather speak of concepts and acts of cognition. See the texts quoted below. 

40 HERVAEUS NATALIS, Quodlibet III q.12, ed. ZIMARA, ff. 84va-86rb: “Utrum primum et 
per se obiectum intellectus nostri sit substantia vel accidens"; Quodlibet V q.10, ff. 121va- 
122rb: “Utrum substantia intelligatur a nobis per proprias species"; and Quodlibet IX q.8, ff. 
164rb-165vb: “Utrum substantia cognoscatur a nobis per propriam speciem." 
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prepared for their activities by some cognition of the accidents."! 


If we look closely at the medieval sources that are still quoted in the six- 
teenth century, we find questions on De anima and the Metaphysics, which 
seems evident because of the latent contradiction between both texts, and we 
also find theological quodlibeta and two commentaries on the Sentences by 
Richard of Menneville and Duns Scotus. It seems significant, furthermore, 
that no thinker from the second half of the fourteenth century or from the 
fifteenth century is mentioned by late fifteenth- and sixteenth-century schol- 
ars. Two questions naturally arise from these observations: What role, if any, 
did late-medieval commentaries on the Sentences play in the transmission to 
modern philosophers of ideas concerning the knowabilty of substances? If 
the knowability of material substances was at one time a universally im- 
portant topic for commentators on the Sentences, why are only two medieval 
commentaries on the Sentences mentioned in early-modern works? 


Part of the reply is that the Jesuits and the early-modern Thomists were 
probably dependent on printed editions, but this explanation is insufficient, 
for among the many commentaries on Lombard's Sentences available at 
this time they could have read those by Gregory of Rimini (11358), Peter of 
Ailly (1351-1420) Gabriel Biel (ca.1420-1495) or Henry Totting of Oyta’s 
(ca.1330-97) abbreviation of the commentary by Adam Wodeham 
(ca.1295-1358), all of which were printed and diffused throughout Europe 
during the Renaissance. Marin Mersenne, for instance, quoted Gabriel Biel 
and Gregory of Rimini in his second objections to Descartes. But why were 
Scotist commentators, such as William of Vorillon (11463) or Nicolas Or- 
bellis (1ca.1472), not cited on the topic by sixteenth-century authors? Why 
not the nominalist Marsilius of Inghen? All of these writers were known 
and cited until the seventeenth century, but seemingly they are never men- 
tioned concerning the knowability of substances. 


The hypothesis I would like to present here is that late-medieval com- 
mentaries on the Sentences tended to limit the options to a mere opposition 


^! IOANNES DE IANDUNO, Super libros Aristoteles De anima I q.10, ed. M.A. ZIMARA, 
Venezia 1587, cols. 48-56: “An accidentium notitia ad quod quid est cognitionem conferat"; 
III q.19, cols. 318-21: *An quidditas sit primum obiectum intellectus"; III q.20, cols. 321- 
26: “An intellectus noster intelligat substantiam materialem per propriam speciem" III q.21, 
cols. 326-27: "An anima cogitativa substantias materiales cognoscere valeat"; IDEM, 
Quaestiones in duodecim libros Metaphysicae VII q.3, ed. M.A. ZIMARA, Venezia 1553, f. 
89ra-b: “Utrum substantia sit prior accidente notitia." John of Jandun's position is quite 
similar to that of AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, De cognitione angelorum q.3, Venezia 1503, f. 81va. 
John Buridan also defends a similar view; see M.E. REINA, Hoc, Hic et Nunc. Buridano, 
Marsilio di Inghen e la conoscenza del singolare, Firenze 2002. 
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between the Thomist and Scotist (which in a broad sense includes the 
teachings of Richard of Menneville and some Ockhamists) views; other 
rival positions are rarely mentioned. Sometimes, the problem of the know- 
ability of material substances simply disappears from commentaries on the 
Sentences, leaving more room for the theological question of the possibility 
of an intellectual cognition of God. As a consequence, from the second half 
of the fourteenth century, the possibility of knowing material substances 
became a more-and-more important issue in commentaries on Aristotle's 
De anima and Metaphysics, and was treated less-and-less in strictly theo- 
logical contexts and texts, such as commentaries on the Sentences. In short, 
there were no real innovations in late-medieval commentaries on the Sen- 
tences on this topic when they were no longer considered to be the proper 
venue for discussing this kind of philosophical problem. In my opinion, this 
phenomenon should be interpreted as a sign of a deep and slow transfor- 
mation or ‘secularization’ of what originally was a theological issue into a 
purely philosophical problem. If this hypothesis is right, tracing the history 
of this transformation could help us understand why such modern philoso- 
phers as Locke, Berkeley and Hume were so oblivious about the theologi- 
cal origins of this epistemological problem that was central in their own 
systems. 


IV. William of Ockham on the Human Cognition 
of Material Substances 


In order to understand the historical process, starting in the fourteenth centu- 
ry, whereby the treatment of the question of the knowability of substances 
was simplified, one must begin with William of Ockham (ca.1285-1347), 
whose interpretation of this problem became a common reference-point for 
many later commentators on the Sentences. Explaining Ockham's position in 
this debate would probably require a whole book; his treatment is indeed 
complicated and the commentators diverge in their interpretations. In her 
major book on Ockham, Marilyn McCord Adams dedicated a short chapter 
to the intellectual knowledge of material subtances—rightly titled *complica- 
tions and difficulties"?—in which she underlined a problem of coherence 
between certain assertions within his works. Adams noticed that in some 
texts Ockham accepts the possibility of an intuitive cognition of material sub- 
stances, whereas in others he seems to reject firmly this possibility. Concern- 
ing the possible objects of intuitive cognition, she concludes that *Ockham's 


42 M.M. ADAMS, William Ockham | (Publications in Medieval Studies 26), Notre Dame, 
IN 1987, part 3 c.8, especially 539-47. 
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discussion in the Prologue [of his Ordinatio] would suggest that these in- 
clude physical substances as well as qualities, but elsewhere he implies that 
in this life we have no intuitive cognition of corporeal substances—at least of 
none other than our own bodies."? For his part, Cyrille Michon thinks that 
for Ockham the intellect cannot have any intuitive cognition of material sub- 
stances. According to Michon, Ockham should have defended a sort of em- 
piricist and constructivist epistemology, whereby the mind must reconstruct 
the objects that do not fall under the senses from the cognition of qualities. 
On the contrary, Theodore Kermit Scott attributes to Ockham a position simi- 
lar to John Buridan's, according to which substance is cognized by an intui- 
tive but confused act of cognition. The intellect would first of all cognize 
confusedly the substance and its accidents, and then would form several con- 
cepts by means of abstractive cognition.** More recently, Claude Panaccio 
has defended a similar interpretation. 


Why is there such a difference among recent interpretations? Indeed, in 
the Prologue of his Ordinatio on the first Book of the Sentences, Ockham 
seems quite clear when he affirms that the intellect has an intuitive cogni- 
tion of Socrates and his whiteness, that is, of Socrates’ substance and one of 
its qualities." But elsewhere in the Ordinatio, in a discussion on intuitive 


4 ADAMS, William Ockham 1, 547. 


^! C. MICHON, Nominalisme. La théorie de la signification d'Occam (Sic et Non), Paris 
1994, 124-25: “Les substances corporelles extérieures à l'áàme n'apparaissent pas dans la 
liste des causes de la connaissance sensible et intellectuelle. Mis à part notre àme, et la subs- 
tance que nous formons, corps et âme, Occam affirme méme qu'aucune substance n'est 
connue naturellement en elle-méme.... La connaissance de la substance, si elle ne peut étre 
directe, et si l'intellect connait directement les choses extérieures, devrait étre rejetée comme 
illusoire. Occam devrait étre conduit, sur ses propres bases, à proposer une doctrine de la 
construction de l'objet physique à partir des perceptions, à la maniére des empiristes con- 
temporains." 

^5 T.K. Scott, “Ockham on Evidence, Necessity and Intuition", in The Journal of the 
History of Philosophy 7 (1969), 27-49. 

46 C. PANACCIO, Ockham on Concepts (Ashgate Studies in Medieval Philosophy), Alder- 
shot 2004, 126-29, for example 127: “The acknowledged impossibility of grasping a sub- 
stance in itself is not seen by him as a complete impossibility of intuiting the substance: even 
through accidents, we do have simple intuitions of substances, and simple substance con- 
cepts are acquired on this basis. The theory ofthe cognition of substances Ockham supposes 
is thus approximately the one John Buridan will make explicit a few years later." 


47 GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Ordinatio I Prol. q.1, in Guillelmi de Ockham Opera 
theologica 1, ed. G. GÁL et S.F. BROWN, St Bonaventure, NY 1967, 31: "Similiter, notitia 
intuitiva est talis quando aliquae res cognoscuntur quarum una inhaeret alteri vel una distat 
loco ab altera vel alio modo se habet ad alteram, statim virtute illius notitiae incomplexae 
illarum rerum scitur si res inhaeret vel non inhaeret, si distat vel non distat, et sic de aliis 
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cognition, an opponent, giving the example of material substances, argues 
that we can cognize substances in themselves (in se)—here in the sense of 
cognized by a proper cognition—without any intuitive cognition. Ock- 
ham's response is clear: “I say that, naturally speaking, no corporeal sub- 
stance outside us can be cognized in itself (in se), whatever may be the case 
for the intellective soul or for some substance that belongs to the essence of 
the knower."^? In other words, the only substance that the intellect appre- 
hends is its own substance and perhaps some of its parts (1.e., other parts of 
the soul). Elsewhere, in his Expositio in librum Porphyrii de Praedicabili- 
bus, which is posterior to the Ordinatio, Ockham returns to the problem; 
again, the distinction between cognition in se and in alio is at the center of 
his answer: “individuals [of the category] of substance are known to us 
through accidents, because accidents are cognized directly and in them- 
selves (in se) by our intellect; this is not the case for substances.” The dis- 
tinction between cognition in se and non in se, direct and indirect, thus 
seems to be the key to understanding Ockham's theory. 


Here is Ockham's definition of what he calls the cognition of some- 
thing in se: *A thing can be cognized in itself (in se) in such a way that 
nothing else but the thing itself, neither distinct by reason, nor distinct in 
reality, terminates the intellective act, be it cognized intuitively or abstrac- 
tively."?! Therefore, this modality of knowledge not only implies immedia- 
cy but also the unicity of the object: a thing is cognized in itself when noth- 
ing else is apprehended by this act of cognition. It is in some sense the 
equivalent of the cognitio per speciem propriam in earlier debates among 


veritatibus contingentibus.... Sicut si Sortes in rei veritate sit albus, illa notitia Sortis et 
albedinis virtute cuius potest evidenter cognosci quod Sortes est albus, dicitur notitia 
intuitiva." 

48 GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Ordinatio I d.3 q.2, in Guillelmi de Ockham Opera theologica 
2, ed. S.F. BROWN et G. GAL, St Bonaventure, NY 1970, 406: “Tum quia substantia 
cognoscitur a nobis in se et tamen non intuitive." 

^ GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Ordinatio I d.3 q.2, ed. BROWN et GAL, 412: “...dico quod 
nulla substantia corporea exterior potest a nobis in se naturaliter cognosci, quidquid sit de 
anima intellectiva vel quacumque substantia quae est de essentia cognoscentis." 

50 GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Expositio in Librum Porphyri de Praedicabilibus c.2, in 
Guillelmi de Ockham Opera philosophica 2, ed. E.A. Moopy, St Bonaventure, NY 1978, 
52: *...et per ipsa accidentia innotescunt nobis individua substantiae, qui accidentia directe et 
in se cognoscuntur ab intellectu nostro, non sic autem substantiae." 

>! GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Ordinatio I d.3 q.2, ed. BROWN et GAL, 401: “aliqua res potest 
cognosci in se, ita quod nihil aliud, nec distinctum ratione nec distinctum ex natura rei, 
terminet actum intelligendi nisi ipsamet res, et hoc sive cognoscatur abstractive sive 
intuitive." 
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Franciscan theologians, without any species, however, since Ockham de- 
nies their existence. The logical problem here is that if two things x and y 
are really distinct, if the intellect cognizes x in itself, it can—and probably 
must—cognize it without cognizing y;? but substances and accidents are 
really distinct according to Ockham's ontology, so that if an accident is 
cognized in se, by that very act of cognition the substance is not cognized. 
In the Reportatio of his commentary on the Sentences, Ockham clearly as- 
sumes the idea that there can be an intuitive cognition of an accident with- 
out its substance, at least in the Eucharist.” If this were not the case, by the 
intuitive cognition of a singular substance, the intellect would have an evi- 
dent knoweldge of a present and contingent proposition about the existence 
of the substance of the bread. 


It seems, then, that Ockham agrees, at least partly, with the positions of 
Richard of Menneville and Duns Scotus. Even at the end of his philosophi- 
cal career, in his Quodlibeta, he continued to say that *we have no experi- 
ence of a substance other than through its accidents.”** He even wrote that 
only qualities can move the intellect.’ The problem is to understand 
whether the impossibility of cognizing substances in se means only that 
substances are always known with their accidents (the *unicity" provision), 
even if the contrary is not true (accidents can be known without substances, 
at least in the Eucharist, according to Ockham), or if it means that sub- 


52 GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Ordinatio I d.30 q.1, in Guillelmi de Ockham Opera 
theologica 4, ed. G.J. ETZKORN et F.E. KELLEY, St Bonaventure, NY 2000, 287: “Omnis res 
realiter distincta ab alia re potest intelligi, illa alia non intellecta, et maxime si neutra illarum 
est pars alterius... Maior videtur manifesta, quia non plus dependet intellectio unius rei 
totaliter disparatae ab alia re disparata, quam intellectio effectus ab intellectione causae suae 
essentialis. Sed non est inconveniens nec includit contradictionem, illud quod est effectus 
intelligi sine sua causa intellecta." 

53 GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Reportatio III q.8, in Guillelmi de Ockham Opera theologica 
6, ed. F.E. KELLEY et G.J. ETZKORN, St Bonaventure, NY 1982, 241: "accidens potest 
intelligi intuitive sine subiecto, quia potest separari a subiecto. Patet de Eucharistia. Et tunc 
intelligitur intuitive sine subiecto.... Item, non minus repugnat entitati distincte intelligi ab 
intellectu quam videri oculo corporali, quia quidquid potest potentia inferior et superior. Sed 
oculus corporali potest videre albedinem non videndo substantiam, nisi per accidens." 

54 GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Quodlibet III q.6, in Guillelmi de Ockham Opera theologica 
9, ed. J.C. WEv, St Bonaventure, NY 1980, 227: “aliam experientiam non habemus de 
substantia nisi per accidentia." 

55 GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Ordinatio I d.3 q.8, ed. BROWN et GAL, 541: “Ad quartum 
dico quod pro statu isto, undecumque sit, nihil est motivum intellectus ad cognitionem sui 
ipsius nisi sensibilis qualitas extra, vel saltem per se sensibile, et aliqua infra animam, 
scilicet actus et passiones, et forte ipsamet anima intellectiva, et hoc ipsa intuitive videatur a 
se ipsa pro statu Isto." 
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stances are never directly cognized (the ‘immediacy’ provision) but only 
inferentially. If the first interpretation should be true, then Scott and Panac- 
cio are right when they say that for Ockham intuitive cognition can termi- 
nate at substances, but only confusedly, with accidents. 


The problem of immediacy is reinforced by the opposition Ockham 
draws between cognitio in se and cognitio in alio, considered as the two 
possible modes of cognizing extramental things: “Everything that can be 
cognized by us is either cognized in itself (in se) or in a simple concept that 
is proper to it, or in a complex and proper concept, or in a concept that is 
common to this thing and to others.”°° In Ockham's first theory of con- 
cepts, an intellectual act can terminate in an extramental thing (intuitive 
cognition) or in a purely mental entity called a fictum (abstractive cogni- 
tion). So when Ockham opposes cognitio in se and cognitio in aliquo 
conceptu, it seems equivalent to the distinction between intuitive and ab- 
stractive cognition. This distinction is less evident in the second theory of 
concepts, where concepts are nothing but acts of cognition. Intuitive cogni- 
tion terminates in one thing (in se), while abstractive cognition terminates 
in many things (so it is not really in alio). 


Is it possible to cognize substances in a simple and proper concept, ac- 
cording to Ockham? It is not, if one speaks of a concept naturally abstract- 
ed from our experience of singular beings, because the abstraction of a 
simple concept requires an intuitive cognition of the thing in itself.°* Can 
we know substances through a complex and proper concept? This is pre- 
cisely a doubt that is raised in the Ordinatio, to which Ockham replies: “To 
the sixth [doubt], it can be answered that we cannot cognize a substance in 
a concept that is complex and proper to substances in such a way that each 
of its partial concepts is naturally able to be abstracted from things that fall 
under this concept.” ?? 


56 GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Ordinatio I d.2 q.9, ed. BROWN et GAL, 315: “Omne 
cognoscibile a nobis aut cognoscitur in se, aut in conceptu simplici sibi proprio, aut in 
conceptu composito proprio, aut in conceptu communi sibi et aliis." 

57 On this first theory of concepts, see E. KARGER, “Théories de la pensée, de ses objets et 
de son discours chez Guillaume d'Occam", in Dialogue 20 (1994), 437-56. 

58 GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Ordinatio I d.2 q.9, ed. BROWN et GAL, 314: “Nihil potest 
cognosci a nobis ex puris naturalibus in conceptu simplici sibi proprio nisi ipsum in se 
praecognoscatur." 

>? GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Ordinatio I d.3 q.2, ed. BROWN et GAL, 408: “Sextum dubium 
est de substantia, an possit cognosci in aliquo conceptu composito proprio sibi"; 416: “Ad 
sextum potest dici quod substantia non potest cognosci a nobis in aliquo conceptu composito 
proprio substantiis, ita quod quilibet illorum partialium conceptuum sit naturaliter 
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The reason why we do not have such a concept ex puris naturalibus is 
that the only univocal concept we can abstract from things and which is 
common to substances and accidents is the concept of being. Thus the 
concept of being is the only natural concept that we can find in our com- 
plex concepts of substances: [Substances] cannot be cognized in another 
way than in a concept that is common to them and to accidents, and there- 
fore, they cannot be cognized without having acquired beforehand the con- 
cept of being and other most common concepts."?' The consequence of this 
theory is that, except for the concept of being, the other concepts that can 
compose the complex concept of substance will be connotative terms: "A 
substance is cognized by connotative and negative concepts, such as, for 
example, ‘being that is subsistent by itself", ‘being that is not in something 
else’, ‘being that is the subject of all the accidents’, and so forth."9? 


This account is puzzling, because Ockham’s theory of ‘natural kind con- 
cepts’ requires some kind of acquaintance with material substances. Mental 
concepts equivalent to the words homo or asinus are supposed to be caused 
by human substances or donkeys and, to some extent, they must be simili- 
tudes of these substances. How could the intellect form a simple concept of 
human beings if it does not cognize previously the substance of a human be- 
ing in se? A possible way out of this problem would consist in affirming that 
Ockham's theory is similar to what we call nowadays an ‘externalist theory 
of cognition’. That some concepts refer only to certain natural kinds of sub- 
stances does not depend on our cognitive content, 1.e., our mental representa- 
tions in the mind. Causality and similitude may be sufficient relations to es- 
tablish natural concepts. According to many recent commentators, this idea 
would probably be the main shift in Ockham’s theory in comparison with the 
theories of Richard of Menneville and Duns Scotus. 


abstrahibilis ab inferioribus suis.” 

60 GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Ordinatio I d.3 q.2, ed. BROWN et GAL, 416-17: “Et ratio est, 
quia non videtur quod aliquis conceptus sit communis substantiae et alicui alii... nisi forte 
aliquis contentus per se sub conceptu entis.” 

9! GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Ordinatio I d.3 q.5, ed. BROWN et GAL, 457: “<substantiae> 
non possunt cognosci nisi in conceptu communi sibi et accidentibus, et per consequens non 
possunt cognosci nisi praehabito conceptu entis, et aliis conceptibus communissimis....” 

9? GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Ordinatio I d.3 q.2, ed. BROWN et GAL, 417: “...et ideo 
substantia cognoscitur in conceptibus connotativis et negativis, sicut in talibus: ens per se 
subsistens, ens non in alio, ens quod est subiectum omnium accidentium, et sic de aliis." 

83 See C. PANACCIO, Ockham on Concepts. According to G. PINI, “Scotus on Knowing 
and Naming Natural Kinds", in History of Philosophy Quarterly 26 (2009), 255-72, Scotus 
has a similar theory for natural kinds. 
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For the time being, what is interesting for our story is the ambiguity of 
Ockham's claim, which served as a basis for later developments, as we 
shall see. What most theologians in the next generations remembered of 
Ockham's position is that substances are not known directly but only 
through intermediaries, either concepts or species, depending on the posi- 
tions in cognitive psychology that they upheld. 


V. Cognition of Substances in Oxonian Commentaries 
on the Sentences after Ockham 


The Minorite Walter Chatton (ca.1290-1343), a contemporary of William of 
Ockham, totally agreed with the Franciscan thesis. He also discussed the op- 
posite view according to which substance must be cognized by the internal 
senses (the estimative and the cogitative faculties), but immediately dis- 
missed it. According to Chatton, the human intellect cognizes substances 
not directly but through concepts, which are derived from our cognition of 
the transmutation of the accidents. Another example is the Dominican Wil- 
liam Crathorn (fl. ca.1330), who disagreed with Scotus and Ockham on sev- 
eral points, but maintained in his commentary on the first Book of the Sen- 
tences that substance is not apprehended directly through a proper species but 
only through concepts of qualities.6 So the Franciscan thesis became quite a 
common view at Oxford, even among some Dominicans. 


Some decades ago, Leonard Kennedy argued for the existence of “phil- 
osophical scepticism in England in the mid-fourteenth century" on the basis 
of several English commentaries on the Sentences whose authors denied the 
possibility of cognizing material substances. The first author he men- 
tioned in this connection 1s Richard Fitzralph (1299-1360), who was a Fel- 
low of Balliol College and who declared in his commentary on the first 


9 This thesis was already advanced by Roger Bacon and was shared by many authors, es- 
pecially in the Parisian Faculty of Arts. 

85 GUALTERUS DE CHATTON, Reportatio super Sententias I d.3 q.1, ed. J.C. WEY et G.J. 
ETZKORN (Studies and Texts 141), Toronto 2002, 219, and 229: *Ex hoc concludimus de 
substantia creata per accidentia, quae videmus transmutari circa idem, et ideo concludimus 
omnibus accidentibus aliquid substratum esse, et illud vocamus substantiam." 

96 GUILELMUS CRATHORN, In I Sent. q.1, ed. F. HOFFMANN, in Crathorn: Quástionen zum 
ersten Sentenzenbuch, Münster 1988, 123: "Igitur viator per existentiam accidentium non 
potest infallibiliter cognoscere aliquam substantiam corporalem esse; sed cognitionem 
naturalem de existentia substantiae corporalis non habet viator nisi per cognitionem 
accidentium; substantia enim per propriam speciem non cognoscitur pro statu isto." 

97 L.A. KENNEDY, “Philosophical Scepticism in England in the Mid-Fourteenth Century”, 
in Vivarium 20 (1983), 35-57. 
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Book of the Sentences (1328-1329) that no one can be certain that there are 
other substances outside of oneself. Later, the Dominican Robert Holcot 
(11349) and the anonymous Monachus Niger, who commented on the Sen- 
tences around 1337-1341, were even more explicit in their rejection of 
proper representations of substances. Finally, Nicholas Aston (fl. 1350- 
1360)9 still repeats that the human intellect has no certitude about the ex- 
Istence and real nature of material substances but only probable knowledge 
based on inferences. It is clear, then, that many theologians at Oxford con- 
tinued to discuss the possibility of having distinct knowledge of substances 
until the middle of the fourteenth century, but most of them only repeated 
in one way or another the Scotists’ thesis without any real attempt to defend 
scepticism. 


These authors did not follow Ockham specifically, but they accepted a 
general theoretical framework that was quite common among Franciscan 
authors. The main differences between Ockham, on one hand, and most of 
the Franciscans and Scotists, on the other, are (1) Ockham's abandonment 
of the theory of species, and (2) his replacement of the inferentialist model 
of cognition with a more detailed theory of signs. But the arguments of 
Franciscan theologians against the possibility of having distinct representa- 
tions of material substances are sometimes similar and are usually orga- 
nized around the crucial distinction between cognition in se and cognition 
in alio. Indeed, Richard of Menneville already thought that intuitive cogni- 
tion was equivalent to cognition through a proper species that acts directly 
on a cognitive faculty and causes one to know the item from which the spe- 
cies is causally derived. Vital du Four too sometimes equates intuitive 
cognition and knowledge through a proper species.’' Moreover, they occa- 


68 RICARDUS FITZRALPH, Jn I Sent. q.1 (Oxford, Oriel College Library, Ms. 15, f. 1va), 
quoted in KENNEDY, “Philosophical Scepticism in England”, 41. 

© Cited in KENNEDY, “Philosophical Scepticism in England", 55. 

70 RICARDUS DE MEDIAVILLA, Quaestiones disputatae q.42, in Questions disputées, Tome 
VI. Questions 38-45: L'homme, ed. A. BOUREAU, Paris 2014, 386: “...cum enim aliqua res 
cognoscitur per propriam speciem, illa species directe ducit virtutem cognoscitivam in illud 
cuius est species, sed omne quod sic cognoscitur, cognoscitur cognitione intuitiva. Ergo 
substantia cognoscitur ab intellectu nostro cognitione intuitiva [intuitive ed.], quod est 
contra experientiam." 

7! VITALIS DE FURNO, Quaestiones disputatae de cognitione q.1, ed. DELORME, 184: 
“Eodem modo dico de actione intellectus intuitiva, reflexiva, collativa ad actum 
imaginationis, quantum ad unitatem et differentiam sicut dixi respectu sensus. Et quia 
reflexio et collatio praesupponunt simplicem apprehensionem, dico quod naturali ordine 
intellectus primo apprehendit actualitatem existentiae rei sensibilis et ab ista potest 
abstrahere universale..." And in q.5, 258: *..quia varia accidentia varias consequuntur 
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sionally used the distinction between in se and in alio cognition. For in- 
stance, when Duns Scotus distinguishes intuitive and abstractive cognition in 
the Reportatio of his Parisian lectures on the Sentences, he uses the distinc- 
tion between cognition in se and in alio: *There are two types of cognition: 
one is through a species, which is not a [cognition] of the thing present in 
Itself (in se), and we call it abstractive cognition of the thing; the other is a 
cognition of the thing as it has being in its actual existence, and we call it 
intuitive cognition." Sometimes Scotus seems to say that intuitive cognition 
is nothing other than the cognition of the thing in se.” 


This distinction was very common at the time and not only among the 
Franciscans. For example, Thomas Aquinas also distinguished both kinds of 
cognition in his Summa theologiae. According to Thomas, something is 
known in itself if it is known through a species propria, and it is known in 
altero if something else is known before or if some part of the thing is known 
before the whole." Thomas exhibits the same ambiguity as Ockham: in alio 
may mean ‘with something else’ and not only ‘through something else’. 


This distinction became common among commentators on the Sentenc- 
es because it served as a general epistemological model that enabled one to 
explain how God can be cognized, even though he cannot be cognized intu- 
itively in himself or through a species that is proper to him. God is always 
known in alio or in altero, through other species or through concepts. God 
cannot be known with other things, or by only one of his parts because he is 


substantias ac per hoc est naturalis colligantia inter substantiam et propria accidentia, ex 
certa perceptione rerum sensibilium naturalis rationis investigatione concipit intellectus per 
se ipsam absque alia specie substantiae naturam substantiarum et eius quod quid est quasi 
fodiendo sub accidentibus naturam substantiae, ad quam non pervenit intuitive, sed 
arguitive" (italics mine); and again, 271: “Sic ergo puto quod intellectus cognoscat rei 
substantiam per speciem collectam, quae non facit intuitionem, sed est quodam modo 
terminus arguitivae cognitionis" (italics mine). 

72 JOANNES DUNS Scotus, Reportatio Parisiensis Prol. q.2 [$15], ed. L. WADDING, in 
Joannis Duns Scoti Opera omnia XXII, Paris 1894, 41: “Duplex est cognitio; quaedam est 
per speciem, quae non est rei in se praesentis, et haec vocatur cognitio rei abstractiva; alia 
est cognitio rei ut habet esse in actuali existentia, et haec dicitur cognitio intuitiva." 

7 Ioannes Duns Scotus, Reportatio II d.3 q.3 [$10], ed. WADDING, 592: “Alia est 
cognitio intuitiva, seu visiva, quae est rei in se." 

7^ THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae I q.14 a.5: “considerandum est quod dupliciter 
aliquid cognoscitur: uno modo in seipso, alio modo in altero. In seipso quidem cognoscitur 
aliquid quando cognoscitur per speciem propriam adaequatam ipsi cognoscibili; sicut cum 
oculus videt hominem per speciem hominis. In alio autem videtur id quod videtur per 
speciem continentis, sicut cum pars videtur in toto per speciem totius; vel cum homo videtur 
in speculo per speciem speculi, vel quocumque alio modo contingat aliquid in alio videri.” 
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absolutely simple. 


The question of the knowability of substances was usually treated to- 
gether with that concerning the knowledge of God in the commentaries on 
the Sentences, and many commentators tried to find a simple model for 
both cases. What follows are some examples of this simplification. 


VI. Gregory of Rimini, Peter of Ailly and Gabriel Biel: 
The Simplification of the Initial Debate in the Nominalist Tradition 


Gregory of Rimini’s commentary on the Sentences was one of the most in- 
fluential in the second half of the fourteenth century and even later. ^ Many 
theologians after 1350 copied long passages from his works, such as the Cis- 
tercian James of Eltville (11393), Peter of Ailly and Henry of Langenstein 
(ca.1325-1397), while others were directly influenced by Gregory, such as 
the Augustinian Hugolino of Orvieto (11373), Marsilius of Inghen (ca.1340- 
1396) and the Franciscan Peter of Candia (Pope Alexander V, ca.1340- 
1410).’° In the sixteenth century, a via Gregorii was even established in some 
universities. Because of Gregory's general authority, his teaching on the 
knowability of material substances should give us important indications 
about the destiny of the question in late-medieval commentaries on the Sen- 
tences. As far as I know, no one has attempted to discover Gregory's opinion 
concerning this old debate. One reason surely is that Gregory himself did not 
pay much attention to the question. It appears that he thought that the prob- 
lem has already been solved by his predecessors. 


First of all, contrary to William of Ockham, Gregory reintroduced sen- 
sible and intelligible species and developed a complicated theory of 
knowledge, which has been studied in detail by modern scholars.” Second, 


75 P. BERMON, “La lectura sur les deux premiers livres des Sentences de Grégoire de Ri- 
mini OESA (1300-1358)”, in Mediaeval Commentaries on the Sentences of Peter of Lom- 
bard 1, ed. G.R. EVANS, Leiden 2002, 267-88, and, in the same volume, P.J.J. M. BAKKER 
and C. SCHABEL, "Sentences Commentaries of the Later Fourteenth Century", 425-64. 
Gregory of Rimini is still mentioned in the seventeenth century by Father Mersenne, as we 
noted earlier. 

76 We should mention here the fabulous work of F. EHRLE, Der Sentenzenkommentar 
Peters von Candia, des Pisaner Papstes Alexanders V. Ein Beitrag zur Scheidung der 
Schulen in der Scholastik des 14. Jahrhunderts und zur Geschichte des Wegestreites 
(Franziskanische Studien, Beiheft 9), Münster (LW. 1925. Of course, the following remarks 
will not be as detailed as Ehrle's work on Peter of Candia. 

77 F, CoRVINO, “La nozione di specie intelligibile da Duns Scoto ai maestri agostiniani del 
secolo XIV (Gregorio da Rimini e Ugolino da Orvieto)", in Rivista di filosofia neoscolastica 
70 (1978), 149-78; C. MARMO, "Gregory of Rimini: Notitia intuitiva, species and Semiotics 
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he reinforced the parallel between intuitive and abstractive cognition, on 
the one hand, and cognition in se and in alio, on the other. According to 
Gregory, intuitive cognition is cognition of a thing in itself (in se), whereas 
abstractive cognition necessarily terminates in something other that the 
thing itself, in a mental species or in a concept formed by the intellect.” 
There are two kinds of abstractive cognition: the first is a kind of sensitive 
memory, and the second is not only an intellectual memory but also a uni- 
versal cognition that enables the intellect to know more than one singular 
thing through a mental sign. 


In his commentary (In J Sent. d.2 q.1), Gregory's main discussion con- 
cerns the possibility of knowing God, who, he argues, cannot cognized in 
himself (in se). If God is cognized through something else (in alio), it must 
be through his creatures. The human intellect cannot apprehend God intui- 
tively in se or through a species that 1s proper to him, but only in concepts 
abstracted from the species of creatures. Gregory's position, then, is a mix- 
ture of the theories of Scotus and Ockham. Next, Gregory asks whether the 
intellect cognizes sensible things (/n / Sent. d.3 q.1) as well as non-sensible 
things (In I Sent. d.3 q.2). Gregory considers all of the possibilities: a non- 
sensible thing can be cognized in se or in a species or in a concept forged 
by the mind (fictis et formatis). This is precisely where the problem of 
knowing substances arises, since earlier in his commentary Gregory argues 
that substances are not sensible properly speaking." Therefore he asks how 


of Images", in Knowledge and the Sciences in Medieval Philosophy. Proceedings of the 
Eighth International Congress of Medieval Philosophy (S.LE.P.M.). Helsinki 24-29 August 
1987 H, ed. S. KNUUTTILA, R. TYORINOJA and S. EBBESEN (Publications of the Luther- 
Agricola Society B 19), Helsinki 1990, 257-64, at 257-59; more recently, P. BERMON, 
L’assentiment et son objet chez Grégoire de Rimini (Etudes de philosophie médiévale 93), 
Paris 2007. 


78 GREGORIUS ARIMINENSIS, Lectura super primum et secundum Sententiarum I d.3 q.1 
a.l, ed. A.D. TRAPP et V. MARCOLINO (Spätmittelalter und Reformation 6), Berlin-New 
York 1981, 303: "Item eorum quae simplici notitia cognoscuntur, aliqua sunt ad quae 
huiusmodi notitiae immediate obiective terminantur, quaedam vero ad quae non immediate 
terminantur suae notitiae, sed ad eorum species seu imagines in anima existentes"; and d.3 
q.2 a.1, 372: “Quantum ad primum praemitto unam distinctionem quae colligi potest ex 
praecedente proxima quaestione, videlicet quod rem aliquam intelligi a nobis contingit 
tripliciter: scilicet immediate in se ipsa, sic quod notitia illa qua cognoscitur ad nullum 
medium cognitum terminetur, vel quod cognoscatur in specie propria a se in intellectu 
causata, vel tertio modo quod cognoscatur in aliquo conceptu de ipsa ab anima formato." 
Gregory constantly makes this distinction in order to explain the distinction between in se 
and in alio cognition and intuitive and abstractive cognition. 

79? GREGORIUS ARIMINENSIS, Jn I Sent. d.3 q.2 a.1, ed. TRAPP et MARCOLINO, 372. 


8? GREGORIUS ARIMINENSIS, Jn J Sent. d.3 q.1 a.2, ed. TRAPP et MARCOLINO, 357-58. 
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the intellect acquires its knowledge of substances; his answer is not very 
clear: 
To the third doubt it can be said for the time being, as one doctor [Ock- 
ham?] said, that substance is cognized in a concept, proper and nega- 


tive, like ‘being naturally existing by itself .... Whether this concept is 
simple or complex will be discussed in other circumstances.” 


Unfortunately, Gregory never returns to this problem in his commen- 
tary, as far as I can tell. From what he affirms concerning human cognition 
of God, however, we may infer what he would think concerning the cogni- 
tion of material substances. Gregory holds that God is neither cognized in 
se nor “in aliqua propria specie vel conceptu simplici sibi proprio naturali- 
ter eius repraesentativo."? Thus, the only way for the human intellect to 
cognize God is to form a natural complex concept which is proper to him, 
or a simple but non-natural concept proper to him (i.e., an instituted simple 
connotative concept), or a simple and common concept that is not proper 
(as the concept of being). Gregory's solution to the problem of material 
substances was probably similar to Scotus’ and Ockham's. One might think 
that Gregory could have endorsed the position defended by other Augustin- 
lan friars, such as Giles of Rome, James of Viterbo or Augustinus Tri- 
umphus of Ancona, who discussed the knowability of material substances 
in detailed and original ways, but he preferred instead to endorse the clas- 


Gregory discusses Avicenna's example of the sheep who senses the substance of the wolf, 
and answers that the sheep cannot sense the substance. Cf. 358: "substantia non est sensibilis 
proprie..." 

8! GREGORIUS ARIMINENSIS, Jn I Sent. d.3 q.2 a.2, ed. TRAPP et MARCOLINO, 382: 
“Tertium dubium est de substantia, quomodo cognoscatur, an scilicet in se immediate vel in 
sua specie vel tantum in conceptu formato per intellectum." 

82 GREGORIUS ARIMINENSIS, Jn I Sent. d.3 q.2 a.2, ed. TRAPP et MARCOLINO, 385: “Ad 
tertium dubium pro nunc potest dici, sicut dicit unus doctor, quod substantia cognoscitur in 
aliquo conceptu proprio et negativo, qualis est ‘ens naturaliter per se existens’.... Utrum 
autem talis conceptus sit simplex vel compositus, alias poterit discuti." 

83 Cf. GREGORIUS ARIMINENSIS, Jn J Sent. d.3 q.4, ed. TRAPP et MARCOLINO, 414-16. 


8 Cf. GREGORIUS ARIMINENSIS, Jn I Sent. d.3 q.4, ed. TRAPP et MARCOLINO, 414: “Tertia, 
quod est cognoscibilis in aliquo conceptu composito sibi proprio. Quarta, quod etiam in 
aliquo conceptu simplici proprio ad placitum instituto et connotativo. Quinta, quod est 
cognoscibilis in aliquo conceptu communi simplici naturaliter repraesentativo et a rebus 
abstrahibili, non tamen cognitione propria et distincta sed communi et confusa." 


85 See for instance IACOBUS DE VITERBIO, Disputatio prima de quodlibet q.13, ed. E. 
YPMA (Cassiciacum, Supplementband 1), Würzburg 1968, 183-92: "Utrum anima intelligat 
substantiam per speciem ipsius substantiae"; AUGUSTINUS TRIUMPHUS, Tractatus de 
cognitione animae et eius potentiarum II q.3, Bologna 1503, no foliation: “Quomodo 
praedictae species quibus intellectus intelligit causantur in ipso ab ipsis fantasmatibus et 
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sical opinion coming from the Franciscan tradition. 


Although his position on the knowability of material substances was 
not original, nevertheless his commentary served as a model for later com- 
mentators. It probably functioned as a textbook for later bachelors in theol- 
ogy, at least in Paris and in northern and eastern European universities, not 
least because he quoted the opinions of many authors, often by name 
(Thomas Aquinas, John Duns Scotus, Peter Auriol, Durand of Saint- 
Pourcain, William of Ockham, Adam Wodeham, Francis of Marchia, Wal- 
ter Chatton, Giles of Rome, etc.). 


To some extent, Gregory was responsible for the simplification of the 
debate in the second half of the fourteenth century. Peter of Ailly, for one, 
followed Gregory's over-simplification of the question. As Monica Brinzei 
has shown, Peter was quite a plagiarist." His commentary on the Sentences 
was influenced greatly by William of Ockham and Gregory of Rimini, 
whose writings he often copied word-for-word. His accounts of the knowa- 
bility of God and of material substances are no exception. After distin- 
guishing cognitio in se from cognitio in alio in the same way as Gregory, 
Le. as an equivalent to the distinction between intuitive and abstractive 
cognition," he affirms that God is never known intuitively, in se, but al- 
ways in alio, in some concepts. Concerning material substances, which he 
treats briefly in parallel with the knowledge of God, he simply lifts a text 
from Ockham's Ordinatio: “Second, it follows that no corporeal substance 
outside us is naturally cognizable in itself (in se), whatever may be the case 
for the intellective soul or for some substance that belongs to the essence of 
the knower "77 For Peter, as for Gregory, the ‘unicity’ provision introduced 
by Ockham is not important. What is essential for Peter is the difference 


qualiter fantasmata intellectum possibilem possunt movere et huiusmodi species in ipso 
causare"; q. 4: “Quomodo non sunt eaedem species numero existentes in fantasia et species 
informantes intellectum ab ipsis fantasmatibus causatae." 

86 M. BRINZEI, Evidence, doute et tromperie divine ` édition critique du livre 1, question 1 
des Sentences de Pierre d’Ailly, Ph.D. thesis, EPHE, Paris 2008. 

87 PETRUS DE ALLIACO, Quaestiones super primum, tertium, et quartum Sententiarum I q.2 
a.l, Paris 1515, f. LXXVrb-va: “Ex hac conclusione et eius probatione sequitur quod omnis 
noticia qua res cognoscitur in seipsa est noticia intuitiva vel ex noticia intuitiva accepta." 

88 PETRUS DE ALLIACO, Quaestiones I q.2 a.l, f. LXXVva: “Secundo sequitur quod nulla 
substantia corporea exterior a nobis naturaliter est in se cognoscibilis, quicquid sit de anima 
intellectiva vel quacumque alia substantia que est de essentia cognoscentis." Compare with 
GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Ordinatio I d.3 q.2, ed. BROWN et GAL, 412: “dico quod nulla 
substantia corporea exterior potest a nobis in se naturaliter cognosci, quidquid sit de anima 
intellectiva vel quacumque substantia quae est de essentia cognoscentis." 
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between what terminates the act of cognition, i.e., the thing itself or a spe- 
cies or a concept. Peter states that when someone sees fire, his intuitive 
cognition terminates only in the accidents of fire.® It is exactly the same for 
God and creatures: God is not cognized in se or in a proper species or in a 
simple and proper concept, except for connotative concepts." In sum, Peter 
offers nothing that had not been said by Ockham or Gregory. 


The same is true of Peter's teaching in his Tractatus de anima. Here, he 
simply affirms that substances are not cognized in themselves (in se) or 
through a proper species but only by concepts formed by the intellect.” As 
in his commentary on the Sentences, he simply repeats what Gregory said, 
i.e., that it is complicated to determine the nature of such a concept, even if 
“someone” (e.g., Scotus or Ockham) affirms that our concept of substance 


89 PETRUS DE ALLIACO, Quaestiones I q.2 a.l, f. LXXVva: “Unde cum video ignem eius 
substantia non cognoscitur in seipsa, quia non cognoscitur intuitive sed de facto non 
cognoscitur in se nisi accidens ignis; etc." 

°OPETRUS DE ALLIACO, Quaestiones I q.2 a.l, f. LXXVva-b: “Secunda conclusio est quod 
Deus non est a nobis naturaliter pro statu vie cognoscibilis in aliqua propria specie vel 
conceptu simplici sibi proprio et absoluto communi sibi et alteri ab ipso. Prima pars probatur 
ex prima parte conclusionis precedentis, quia nullius rei conceptum simplicem proprium sibi 
et absolutum seu non connotativum habere possumus naturaliter nisi illius speciei quam 
immediate in seipsa apprehendere possumus, nec per talem conceptum aliquid cognoscitur 
nisi quod aliud immediate in seipso precognoscitur. Secunda pars probatur quia ut statim 
dicetur Deus est naturaliter cognoscibilis in aliquo conceptu simplici proprio et connotativo, 
omnis autem conceptus connotativus aliquem conceptum absolutum presupponit cui 
attribuitur alicui absoluto. Aliquid ei est quod dicit album, scilicet lapis aut lignum. Et istud 
patet ex definitione quid nominis, etc. Igitur cum conceptus connotativus Deo proprius 
attribuitur alicui conceptu absoluto et non proprio Deo, ut patet ex prima parte, nec proprio 
creature, ut patet de se; igitur communi Deo et creature. Sic igitur oportet concedere [f. 
LXXVvb] aliquem unum conceptum communem Deo et creaturis in quid predicabilem de 
ipsis aliter impossibile esset salvare quod Deus sit naturaliter cognoscibilis a nobis. Utrum 
autem iste conceptus sit conceptus entis, vel substantiae, vel alius, et utrum per eandem 
rationem oporteat ponere aliquem conceptum commune quidditativum substantiae et 
accidenti, habet videri in Metaphysica, etc. Tertia conclusio est quod Deus est nobis 
naturaliter pro statu isto cognoscibilis in aliquo conceptu complexo sibi proprio et etiam in 
aliquo simplici sibi proprio connotativo vel negativo." 

?! PETRUS DE ALLIACO, Tractatus de anima c.12 p.5 (“De intellectione substantiarum"), 
ed. O. PLUTA, in Die philosophische Psychologie des Peter von Ailly: ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der Philosophie des spáten Mittelalters (Bochumer Studien zur Philosophie 6), 
Amsterdam 1987, 79: *Unde est specialis difficultas, quomodo substantia, quae non est 
ipsamet anima, sit ab ea intelligibilis, cum ipsa non sit per se seu proprie sensibilis. De qua 
omnino videtur esse dicendum, quod huiusmodi substantia non intelligitur immediate in se 
ipsa nec in specie ab ea causata, loquendo de intellectione eius propria et distincta, sed sic 
intelligitur in aliquo conceptu formato ab intellectu." 
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is that of “a being that exists by itself."?? What is clear is that our intellect 


cognizes substances by means of their accidents, as Aristotle says in the 
first Book of De anima, although Peter confesses that it is not evident to 
him how this passage from accidents to substances works.” The reason for 
this, he states, is because “some people" proposed a theory according to 
which substance is cognized confusedly in sensation, from which confused 
cognition the cogitative faculty and the intellect abstract the species sub- 
stantiae.”* This is precisely the thesis of John Buridan. Peter is embarrassed 
by the conflict between this position, which had been common among 
members of the Faculty of Arts since the beginning of the fourteenth centu- 
ry, and the position developed in the Franciscan tradition. Consequently, 
Peter tries to escape from this dead-end by leaving the problem unsolved, 
as did Gregory of Rimini before him. The ambiguity at the heart of Ock- 
ham's doctrine finally reappears here. 


Gabriel Biel was even more cautious in his discussion of the knowabil- 
ity of material substances in the Prologue of his commentary on the Sen- 
tences.” Like Gregory of Rimini and Peter of Ailly, he simply repeats the 


92 PETRUS DE ALLIACO, Tractatus de anima c.12 p.5, ed. PLUTA, 79: “Quis autem sit ille 
conceptus proprius et an sit simplex vel complexus, non est facile definire, quamvis quidam 
dicant illum conceptum esse istum, scilicet ‘ens naturaliter per se existens, quem 
conceptum probamus verificari de aliquo ex eo, quia non est processus in infinitum in 
entibus, quorum unum sit alteri inhaerens seu in alio subiective aut aliquo alio modo." 


93 PETRUS DE ALLIACO, Tractatus de anima c.12 p.5, ed. PLUTA, 79: “Modum autem 
intelligendi substantiam Aristoteles tetigit, cum dixit accidentia magnam partem conferre ad 
cognoscendum quod quid est; experimur enim notitiam accidentium multum facere ad 
notitiam substantiarum. Sed qualiter hoc fiat, non est omnino nobis clarum." 


°4 PETRUS DE ALLIACO, Tractatus de anima c.12 p.5, ed. PLUTA, 79-80: “Aliqui autem 
assignant hunc modum. Dicunt enim, quod intellectus ab ipso phantasmate indiget moveri 
sicut sensus ab obiecto exteriore. Dicunt ulterius, quod sensus et phantasia non sunt nisi 
accidentium et non apprehendunt quidditates rerum. Unde [80] concludunt quod, sicut 
phantasia sive imaginativa aut aestimativa secundum Avicennam elicit ex speciebus sensatis 
intentiones non sensatas, ut supra dictum est, sic intellectus, cum sit virtus superior, potest 
ex illis intentionibus imaginatis elicere intentionem non imaginatam; et sic ex intentionibus 
accidentium sub imagine cadentium potest intellectus elicere conceptum substantiae. Haec 
autem opinio non videtur omnino dicere verum, scilicet quantum ad hoc, quod dicit sensum 
et phantasiam non apprehendere substantiam, cum ipsemet Aristoteles dicat substantiam 
sensibilem per accidens, immo videtur, quod sensus percipit substantiam cum accidente 
confuse potius quam accidens per se et distincte, ut supra dictum est. Unde potest concludi, 
quod, cum sensus apprehendat confuse simul substantiam et accidens, intellectus potest 
abstrahere ex illa confusione conceptum proprium substantiae et alium proprium et 
distinctum accidentis, et per hunc modum notitia accidentium facit ad notitiam 
substantiarum." 


?5 On Biel's commentary on the Sentences, see F.J. BURKARD, Philosophische 
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opinion of William of Ockham.” Elsewhere, he agrees that the intellect 
requires an univocal concept of being in order to cognize God and material 
substances, but he does not treat in detail the problem caused by the special 
case of material substances." Biel seems to be ill at ease with the Francis- 
can theory and its Ockhamist version. Indeed, when in another question of 
his commentary he reviews the operations of the senses and the intellect, he 
affirms that the intellect can classify things by comparing their essential 
features in order to form absolute concepts of natural kinds of substances. 
When, on the contrary, the intellect considers accidental properties, it forms 
connotative concepts.?* So while Biel repeats Ockham, he is also conscious 
of the problems that would arise were the intellect to have no causal con- 
tacts with substances. 


As an initial conclusion, we can say that there is a strong unity among 
the so-called ‘late nominalists’. William Courtenay observed that many of 
their arguments "are typically nominalistic and can be found in almost 
identical form in Ockham, Gregory of Rimini, and Gabriel Biel "H Con- 
cerning our problem, we should add Peter of Ailly to this list, which proba- 
bly includes many others. Let us now turn to other traditions. 


VII. Marsilius of Inghen's Philosophical and Theological Texts 


When dealing with epistemological questions, especially in his commen- 
taries on Aristotle, Marsilius of Inghen (ca.1340-1396) usually followed the 
opinions of Ockham or Buridan.'” But in his late Heidelberg commentary 


Lehrgehalte in Gabriel Biels Sentenzenkommentar unter besonderer Berücksichtigung 
seiner Erkenntnislehre (Monographien zur philosophischen Forschung 122), Meisenheim 
am Glan 1974. 

?6 GABRIEL BIEL, Collectorium circa quattuor libros Sententiarum Prol. q.1, ed. W. 
WERBECK et U. HOFMANN, Tübingen 1973, 26: *De re non sensata non possumus habere 
distinctam notitiam pro statu illo... Item videtur quod Doctor teneat, quod sensus solum 
cognoscat abstractive, non concretive. Unde inquit q. 2. Dist. 3 *Nulla substantia corporea 
exterior potest a nobis in se naturaliter cognosci’. Et secundum hoc etiam saepe opus est 
dicta sua moderare." 

97 GABRIEL BIEL, Collectorium I d.3 q.8 dubium 2, ed. WERBECK et HOFMANN, 245-47. 

°8 GABRIEL BIEL, Collectorium I d.3 q.6, ed. WERBECK et HOFMANN, 233. 

°° W.J. COURTENAY, “Covenant and Causality in Pierre d’Ailly”, in Speculum 46 (1971), 94- 
119, reprinted in IDEM, Covenant and Causality in Medieval Thought: Studies in Philosophy, 
Theology, and Economic Practice (Variorum Collected Studies 206), London 1984, 103. 

100 Marsilius of Inghen, born around 1340 in Nijmegen, studied at the Faculty of Arts at 
the University of Paris from 1362, and studied theology between 1390 and 1396 at the 
University of Heidelberg, where he finished the redaction of his commentary on the 
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on the Sentences, Marsilius refers to (and sometimes agrees with) many 
other Scholastic authors, such as John Duns Scotus, Giles of Rome, Peter 
Auriol, Durand of Saint-Pourgain, William of Ockham, Thomas of Stras- 
bourg, Adam Wodeham, Gregory of Rimini, Hugolino of Orvieto and John 
of Ripa.'?! Because he knew nearly all of the theories of his predecessors, 
Marsilius is an important witness of the spread of early fourteenth-century 
theories on the possibility of knowing material substances. Moreover, as 
Paul Bakker has observed, Marsilius was deeply interested in the debate 
over the separability of substance and accidents," which, as I have indi- 
cated, was one of the theological motivations for asking whether the human 
intellect knows substances through a proper representation. Although con- 
cerning the separability of substance and accidents Marsilius argued against 
Buridan, who had treated the topic extensively as a philosopher, ^ regard- 
ing the knowability of material substances, he followed Buridan's teaching 
confidently. 


According to Buridan, the external and internal senses already appre- 
hend substances, though not distinctly." The senses can cognize substances 


Sentences (1392-94). For more details, see M.J.F.M. HOENEN, “Marsilius of Inghen”, in The 
Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy, ed. E.N. ZALTA (Spring 2013 Edition), URL: 
http://plato.stanford.edu/entries/marsilius-inghen/; for more on its philosophical signifi- 
cance, see Philosophie und Theologie des ausgehenden Mittelalters. Marsilius von Inghen 
und das Denken seiner Zeit, hrsg. v. M.J.F. M HOENEN und P.J.J.M. BAKKER, Leiden 2000. 


101 M.J.F.M. HOENEN, Marsilius of Inghen. Divine Knowledge in Late Medieval Thought 
(Studies in the History of Christian Thought 50), Leiden 1993, 19. 

102 P J.J.M. BAKKER, “Aristotelian Metaphysics and Eucharistic Theology: John Buridan 
and Marsilius of Inghen on the Ontological Status of Accidental Being”, in The Metaphysics 
and Natural Philosophy of John Buridan, ed. J.M.M.H. THUSSEN and J. ZUPKO (Medieval 
and Early Modern Science 2), Leiden 2001, 247-64. 


105 See the pioneering study of L.M. DE RIJK, “Foi chrétienne et savoir humain. La lutte de 
Buridan contre les theologizantes", in Langage et philosophie. Hommage à Jean Jolivet, éd. 
par A. DE LIBERA et A. ELAMRANI-JAMAL (Études de philosophie médiévale 74), Paris 1997, 
393-409. According to Buridan, accidents can subsist by themselves with the help of God. 
On the contrary, Marsilius of Inghen affirms that accidents cannot have the same kind of 
being that substances have and cannot exist as independent beings. His conclusion—against 
the Scotists—is that the concept of being cannot be univocal to substances and accidents. 

104 We are still waiting for the edition of BURIDAN's Quaestiones de anima (tertia lec- 
tura), but the editors (G. KLIMA and J. ZUPKO) kindly allowed me to consult their edition of 
Book I q.6 (“Utrum accidentia magnam partem conferant ad cognoscendum quod quid est"). 
On this precise topic, Buridan's position is similar to the one defended by the PSEUDO- 
IOANNES BURIDANUS, Quaestiones de anima (prima lectura) I q.5, ed. B. PATAR, in Le 
Traité de l'áme de Jean Buridan (Philosophes Médiévaux 29), Louvain-la-Neuve 1991, 
206-7. See also, in the same volume, secunda lectura I q.5, 739-40, and tertia lectura I q.5, 
788, where the author defends the same view. 
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with their accidents, but only in a confused cognition, i.e., they cannot form 
substantial concepts; on the contrary, the intellect knows substances 
through a proper species and simple substantial concepts. ? As Maria 
Elena Reina has shown in her detailed analyses of Buridan’s and Marsil- 
ius’ cognitive theories, the two authors share many arguments and theses, 
notably those concerning the knowability of substances. Indeed, in his 
Quaestiones de anima I q.5, Marsilius clearly states that the intellect in 
some way might have direct access to substance." Whereas Franciscan 
theologians, including Duns Scotus, argued that substance is known only 
arguitive, through a discursus rationis, Marsilius defends the Aristotelian 
doctrine affirming that substance is already present in the sensible content 
of cognition, so that abstraction is not always an inference. The action of 
the agent intellect is sufficient to abstract the species of substance from the 
confused sensible cognition and to produce a simple substantial concept. 
Marsilius returns to this theory in various places and in his other commen- 
taries on Aristotle. ^? 


But what does Marsilius say in his commentary on the Sentences, 
which he wrote after having discussed our ability to cognize substances so 
thoroughly in his commentary on De anima? As Maarten Hoenen states: 


Much of what Marsilius has asserted in his commentaries on Aristotle 
is found again in his commentary on the Sentences, which was written 
later.... Moreover, in many places there is a striking, sometimes word- 
for-word resemblance between parts of Marsilius’ commentaries on Ar- 
istotle and those of Buridan, which may indicate that Marsilius used 
Buridan as a point of departure in his lectures.... Through the commen- 
taries on Aristotle, much of Buridan's thought worked its way into 
Marsilius’ commentary on the Sentences.'° 


One might expect, therefore, that Marsilius would say much the same thing 


105 See G. KLIMA, “John Buridan on the Acquisition of Simple Substantial Concepts", in 
John Buridan and Beyond: Topics in the Language Sciences 1300-1700, ed. R.L. FRIEDMAN 
and S. EBBESEN (Historisk-filosofiske Meddelelser 89), Kobenhavn 2004, 17-32. 

106 REINA, Hoc, Hic et Nunc. 

107 MARSILIUS DE INGHEN, Quaestiones de anima I q.5 (Wien, Österreichische 
Nationalbibliothek, Cod. 5437, f. 371rb), quoted by REINA, Hoc, Hic et Nunc, 289: “Ad 
sextam: si accidentia notificarent etc. Dico quod est directa repraesentatione, et hoc cum 
abstractione intellectus concurrente, quae est principium cognoscendi ipsius substantiae. Et 
ad probationem istius, quando dicitur quod cognitio accidentis solum generat cognitionem 
accidentis, dicitur quod hoc bene verum esset virtute propria, sed cum iuvamine intellectus 
tunc cognitio accidentis producit cognitionem substantiae." 

108 All the relevant texts are quoted in REINA, Hoc, Hic et Nunc. 

109 HOENEN, Marsilius of Inghen, 16. 
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in the Prologue or distinctions 2-3 of his commentary on the Sentences as 
he said in his commentary on Aristotle; strikingly, however, there are no 
hints of such a theory in his Sentences commentary.''° If Gregory of Rimini 
did not pay much attention to the problem, and if Peter of Ailly and Gabriel 
Biel only repeated a weak version of William of Ockham's theory, Marsili- 
us did not even mention the problem. 


VIII. The Evolution in the Scotist School 


As I said at the beginning of this essay, the Scotist position was known and 
discussed by some seventeenth-century Jesuits, exclusively in their com- 
mentaries on Aristotle. Moreover, in the first half of the fourteenth century, 
at least in Oxford and Paris, many followers of Duns Scotus simply repeat- 
ed his thesis, reducing it to a kind of cliché. Only a few of them tended to 
modify the original theory. One who did was Francis of Marchia 
(1ca.1344), who in the Reportatio of his commentary on Book I of the Sen- 
tences in d.3 q.4 and d.4 qq.1-2 maintains that neither the quiddity of sub- 
stances nor the quiddity of God nor Being in general can be the first ade- 
quate object of the intellect, because the human intellect first forms con- 
cepts of accidents and only at a second stage forms accidental concepts of 
substances.''! Thus, the human intellect might possess a proper concept of 
substances, but only a complex one. Francis gives three reasons for this: (1) 
the intellect can distinguish substances and accidents; (2) it can do so at 
least negatively; (3) it is possible to transform a negative concept into a 
positive one.!? As Scotus and Ockham hold, our concepts of substances are 
always complex negative and connotative concepts (these are not Francis’ 
terms), and the only simple absolute concept that represents substances is 
the univocal concept of being. As far as I know, after 1350 such refinement 
of the doctrine ceased to exist within the Franciscan tradition. 


John of Ripa (f1.1350-1360) is a good representative of the simplifica- 
tion of the original Franciscan theory. He lectured on the Sentences in Paris 
in the 1350s and discussed such topics as intuitive and abstractive cognition 
and cognition in se and in alio, referring implicitly or explicitly to Duns 


110 See MARSILIUS VON INGHEN, Quaestiones super quattuor libros Sententiarum 1: Super 
primum, quaestiones 1-7 and 2: Super primum, quaestiones 8-21, ed. M. SANTOS NOYA 
(with an introduction by M.J.F.M. HOENEN), Leiden 2000. 

111 FRANCISCUS DE MARCHIA, Commentarius in IV libros Sententiarum Petri Lombardi. 
Distinctiones primi libri a prima ad decimam, ed. N. MARIANI (Spicilegium 
Bonaventurianum 32), Grottaferrata 2006. 

112 FRANCISCUS DE MARCHIA, Jn I Sent. d.3 q.4, ed. MARIANI, 296. 
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Scotus, Gregory of Rimini and Francis of Marchia. John's commentary 
had a great success in the second half of the fourteenth century and even 
later. In the second article of question 6 of the second part of his Prologue, 
he asks: *Utrum quodlibet obiectum creatum ad sui intuitivam notitiam 
cum intellectu creato possit obiective concurrere?" Arguing against the pos- 
sibility for a material object to help directly the intellect in its operation, John 
simply says, as if it were evident, that substance is not cognized intuitively in 
this life.''* Although he was named the Doctor Supersubtilis or Doctor Diffi- 
cilis, probably because of his subtle thesis on the infinite, he is neither subtle 
nor difficult to understand concerning the knowability of substances. 


More than seventy years after John of Ripa, William of Vorillon 
(1390/94-1463), a fervent defender of Duns Scotus who read Books I-III of 
the Sentences in Paris around 1429-31, does not even mention the problem of 
the knowability of material substances. William defends the Scotist theory 
of the univocity of being, discusses the nature of the adequate object of the 
intellect against Thomas Aquinas’ view, and supports the view that ens is the 
proper object of the intellect, but although he quotes Duns Scotus and Francis 
of Marchia, he never addresses the question of the knowability of substances." 


113 JOANNES DE RIPA, Lectura super primum Sententiarum Prol. p.2 q.6 a.2, ed. A. 
COMBES (Textes Philosophiques du Moyen Age 16), Paris 1970, 366-98. For his position on 
our knowledge of God, see passages in P. VIGNAUX, “Le concept de Dieu chez Jean de Ri- 
pa”, in Studi sul XIV secolo in memoria di Anneliese Maier, a cura di A. MAIERU e A. 
PARAVICINI BAGLIANI (Storia e Letteratura 151) Roma 1981, 453-79. 


114 TOANNES DE RIPA, Jn I Sent. Prol. p.2 q.6 a.2, ed. COMBES, 367: "Secundo arguo sic: 
omnis qualitas immaterialis est perfectior essentialiter qualicumque qualitate materiali: 
igitur nullum obiectum sensibile potest ad aliquam talem qualitatem active concurrere. 
Consequentia patet ex hoc: nam nichil — sive sit agens partiale sive totale — potest agere ultra 
gradum proprium, sicut clare deducetur in Quarto, distinctione 1 et 22. Et ex hiis duabus 
rationibus potest colligi quod nullum obiectum materiale — sive sit aptum natum immutare 
intellectum nostrum pro statu isto sive non, sicut est de substantia et de qualitatibus 
sensibilibus: substantia enim non est intuitive cognoscibilis ab intellectu nostro pro statu 
isto, licet qualitas sit — nullum, inquam, tale obiectum potest obiective concurrere cum 
intellectu creato ad notitiam sui intuitivam: nam — per primam rationem — nec substantia 
materialis nec qualitas, per secundam vero, nulla qualitas materialis." 

115 Paul of Venice, who wrote an abbreviatio of Ripa's commentary in the fifteenth centu- 
ry, did not keep this argument. 

(Ip [ consulted GUILELMUS DE VORILLON, Super quattuor libros Sententiarum, Venezia 
1496. On William, see F. PELSTER, “Wilhelm von Vorillon, ein Skotist des 15. 
Jahrhunderts", in Franziskanische Studien 8 (1921), 48-66. 

117 See GUILELMUS DE VORILLON, Jn I Sent. d.3 q.1, ff. 10rb-11vb: “Utrum in aliquo 
conceptu univoco a nobis possit Deus per naturam distincte cognosci." 
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Nor does he discuss the question in his Liber de anima.''® 


IX. The Thomist Opinion: John Capreolus (1380-1444) 


John Capreolus' commentary on the Sentences is a defense of the teachings 
of Thomas Aquinas. Concerning cognitive psychology, in his commentary 
Capreolus discusses many thirteenth- and fourteenth-century opinions, 
among which are those of Peter Auriol, Duns Scotus, Gregory of Rimini 
and sometimes even William of Ockham and Adam Wodeham.'? When he 
discusses the possibility of knowing God pro statu viae, Capreolus tries to 
defend Thomas' view, but in a quite paradoxical way, for he attempts to 
show that for Thomas the proper object of the intellect is not only the quid- 
dities of material things but also being and truth. '?? According to this inter- 
pretation, on this point Thomas would agree with both Scotus and Auriol. 
But the proportionate object for the intellect is still the quiddity of material 
things, according to Capreolus. In order to circumvent a naive interpreta- 
tion of Thomas' view, Capreolus affirms that the species represents the sin- 
gular substance, but that many encounters are needed to abstract a universal 
concept of its quiddity."' God is not cognized in se, as everyone agreed, 
but only through his effects, his creatures and through concepts that we can 
form in our present condition.'?? But as the term of our cognition is God in 
himself, according to Capreolus we must say that God is cognized immedi- 
ately in some way.” What is interesting here is that Capreolus copies sev- 


118 GUILELMUS DE VORILLON, Liber de anima, edited in I. BRADY, “The Liber de anima of 
William of Vaurouillon OFM", in Mediaeval Studies 10 (1948), 225-97 (Books I-II; Book 
III was edited in Mediaeval Studies 11 [1949], 247-307). 

119 For example, see the discussion with Peter Auriol on esse apparens studied by S.-T. 
BONINO, “Capreolus contre Pierre Auriol : une certaine idée de la connaissance", in Jean Capreo- 
lus et son temps (1380-1444) (Mémoire Dominicaine, Numéro spécial 1), Paris 1997, 139-58. 

120 IOANNES CAPREOLUS, Defensiones theologiae divi Thomae Aquinitatis I d.2 q.1, ed. C. 
PABAN et T. PEGUES, Tours 1900, 117-19. 


121 Cf. IOANNES CAPREOLUS, Defensiones I d.2 q.1, ed. PABAN et PEGUES, 119. 


122 TOANNES CAPREOLUS, Defensiones I d.2 q.1, ed. PABAN et PEGUES, 121a: “Ex quibus 
omnibus patet quod pro statu isto non possumus cognoscere essentiam Dei in se; hoc est per 
formam intelligibilem eam perfecte repraesentantem ut in se est: illud enim vocamus cognosci 
in se. Unde sanctus Thomas, prima parte, q. 14, art. 5, dicit *dupliciter aliquid cognoscitur: uno 
modo in seipso, alio modo in alio. In seipso quidem cognoscitur aliquid, quando cognoscitur 
per propriam speciem adaequatam cognoscibili.... In alio autem videtur illud quod videtur per 
speciem continentis; sicut cum videtur pars per speciem totius, vel cum homo videtur per 
speciem speculi, vel quocumque alio modo contingit aliquid in alio videri." 

123 JOANNES CAPREOLUS, Defensiones I d.2 q.1, ed. PABAN et PEGUES, 122b: “Septima 
conclusio: quod Deus potest in via immediate cognosci, ita quod cognitio viatoris attingit in 
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eral passages from Gregory of Rimini's commentary on the Sentences 
when formulating his own theory on the nature of the concepts from which 
we acquire some knowledge of God.’ The situation is different for materi- 
al substances. Indeed, Capreolus believes that the intellect receives a spe- 
cies representing the quiddity of the substance, which means that it is not 
only the substantial form that is received as a species from the phantasms 
but also matter.?? Arguing against some of Scotus’ arguments, Capreolus 
affirms that even if substance is not properly sensed, the sensible accidents 
help higher faculties know something about material substance." In the 
end, Capreolus defends the analogy of being against Scotus. '? So, contrary 
to his relatively new way of reinterpreting Thomas on human cognition of 
God, he defends a quite traditional Thomist view of substances, leaving aside 
earlier criticisms of Thomas' doctrine, notably those of Scotus and Gregory 
of Rimini. Finally, Capreolus treats the knowledge of substances briefly, as if 
it were evident to him that the intellect must have some direct acquaintance 
with material substances. 


X. Commentaries on De anima 


Some commentators on De anima from the late fourteenth to sixteenth cen- 


ipsum, licet per media transeat; dum autem Deum attingit, potest de ipso immediate 
cogitare, sic quod ex tunc ad cogitandum de Deo non oportet praecogitare de alio." 

124 TOANNES CAPREOLUS, Defensiones I d.2 q.1, ed. PABAN et PEGUES, 123a: “Ex quibus 
patet, quod licet pro statu viae non cognoscimus Deum immediate, sic quod videamus eum 
vel cognoscamus sine specie creaturae, vel cognoscamus eum nullo alio obiecto praecognito 
per quod deveniamus in Dei cognitionem, quod in proposito dicimus immediate cognosci, 
tamen cognitio nostra non consistit in creatura, sed attingit ipsum Deum et possumus 
immediate cogitare de ipso. Quomodo autem hoc fiat, ostendit unus Doctor, scilicet 
Gregorius de Arimino (In I Sent. d.3 q.4). Nam ‘ex quibusdam conceptibus simplicibus 
abstractis a rebus’ formamus unum conceptum complexum, qui est proprius Deo, ‘et illum 
probamus de ente particulariter sumpto’, scilicet de hoc quod dico aliquod ens, ‘ac per hoc 
cognoscimus illum conceptum' esse proprium alicui enti, quo nullum est superius, et ex tunc 
tale ens illo conceptu cogitamus." 

125 IOANNES CAPREOLUS, Defensiones I d.2 q.1, ed. PABAN et PEGUES, 136a: "intellectus 
noster primo cognoscit quidditatem cujus accepit speciem a phantasmate...."; and 137a: *Ad 
sextum dico quod per quidditatem rei materialis, intelligo quidditatem rei compositae ex 
materia et forma, cujus potest haberi phantasma..." 

126 TOANNES CAPREOLUS, Defensiones I d.2 q.1, ed. PABAN et PEGUES, 140a: “Substantia 
autem, licet non cadat sub sensu, tamen sensibilia accidentia sunt effectus eidem 
proportionati, ad cognoscendum quod quid est substantiae materialis." 


127 See S.-T. BONINO, “Le concept d'étant et la connaissance de Dieu d’après Jean Cabrol 
(Capreolus)", in Revue thomiste 95 (1995), 103-36. 
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turies continued to treat the problem of the knowability of substances. This 
Is so not only within the Jesuit tradition, as we have seen, but in the tradi- 
tion of Buridan (Nicole Oresme, ca.1320-1382; Albert of Saxony, ca.1320- 
1390; Marsilius of Inghen), and the so-called ‘Averroist’ tradition (e.g., 
Gaetano of Thienes, 1387-1465?; Paul of Venice, ca.1369-1429). 


Moreover, two late commentaries on De anima by members of the so- 
called ‘nominalist school of Erfurt’, John of Lutrea (11479; commentary 
published posthumously in 1482) and Bartholomew of Usingen (1465- 
1532; commentary published in 1512), discuss the knowability of material 
substances. TT? John of Lutrea largely follows what I have called the ‘Fran- 
ciscan' teaching: substances are not properly sensed, but they are cognized 
first by the cogitative faculty and then by the intellect in a certain inference 
(discursus). But whereas Franciscan theologians hold that the discursus 1s 
always a discursus rationis, i.e., from the higher level of the intellectual 
faculty, for John of Lutrea this discursus already occurs in the internal 
sense faculties, i.e., in the estimative and cogitative faculties, but not in the 
exterior senses." This is how we cognize individual substances, while the 
intellectual discursus—also named discursus perfectus—yields a universal 
knowledge of substances. John's position 1s therefore a mix of the tradi- 
tional Franciscan position and John of Jandun's explanation of the role of 
the cogitative faculty. 


In contrast, Bartholomew of Usingen favours the teaching of John Buri- 
dan and accepts that substance and accidents are sensed confusedly from the 
beginning of their perception by the senses. Their disagreement is therefore 
rather small. Both authors are looking for a middle term between the radical 
Franciscan thesis and John of Jandun's and Buridan's confidence in our abil- 
ity to have direct access to material substances. What is very interesting for 
our story is that whereas the knowability of substances tended to disappear 
from theological contexts, it was still widely discussed in commentaries on 
De anima, in which, however, commentators sometimes referred to the theo- 


128 See the recent study on this very subject by P. KÄRKKÄINEN, “Objects of Sense Percep- 
tion in Late Medieval Erfurtian Nominalism", in Theories of Perception in Medieval and 
Early Modern Philosophy, ed. S. KNUUTTILA and P. KARKKAINEN (Studies in the History of 
Philosophy of Mind 6), Dordrecht 2008, 187-202. The reader will find many relevant texts 
quoted in this article. 

7? On the idea of a discursus in the sense faculty, see KH. TACHAU, “What Senses and 
Intellect Do: Argument and Judgement in Late Medieval Theories of Knowledge", in 
Argumentationstheorie. Scholastische Forschungen zu den logischen und semantischen 
Regeln korrekten Folgerns, hrsg. v. K. JACOBI (Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des 
Mittelalters 38), Leiden 1993, 653-68. 
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logical problems of the original question in the thirteenth century; indeed, 
John of Lutrea refers to the Eucharist in order to confirm his own theory. 


Conclusion 


A great deal of further study would be required in order to understand the 
spread of medieval ideas into the early-modern era. In this essay, my aim 
has been to follow one hypothesis focusing on one body of texts. From my 
rapid survey of some late-medieval and early-modern commentaries on the 
Sentences, it appears that the possibility of having distinct representations 
of material substances never ceased to be discussed from the thirteenth to 
the seventeenth century, but it became a less important topic in such com- 
mentaries from the mid-fourteenth century onwards. Those who discussed 
this problem when commenting on the Sentences usually repeated either 
Scotus’, Ockham’s or Gregory of Rimini’s position, while others were not 
concerned to do even this. It is therefore interesting to note that in the late 
fourteenth- and fifteenth-century commentaries on the Sentences the Fran- 
ciscan thesis—later called the ‘Scotist thesis'—or one of its later versions 
(Ockham and Gregory) remained popular among some theologians, even 
outside the Order of the Friars Minor, but without the refinements found at 
the origins of the discussion. Even more popular than the inferentialist the- 
ory of Scotus was the more simple distinction between cognition in se and 
in alio, which was employed mainly by Ockham and Gregory of Rimini. 
This is probably one source among others of the simplification of the dif- 
ferent positions in the late Middle Ages. Substances are either known in 
themselves or through something else. Whether this “something else” is a 
sign, a representation or a res, it demands a kind of inference in order to 
pass from this aliud to the substance itself. 


What William of Ockham and Gregory of Rimini added to Duns Scotus 
was an emphasis on the possibility of a human being knowing directly and 
immediately his own substance, more precisely, his own soul. Peter of Ailly 
and Gabriel Biel repeated this idea without any criticism. In any event, this 
seems to be the only particularity one can find in late-medieval commentaries 
on the Sentences that is not often found in other textual traditions. Did the 
Sentences play any role in the development of this idea in modern philoso- 
phy? At this stage, it is still difficult to respond to our initial question. We 
can only be certain that early-modern theologians were still aware of the me- 
dieval debates on this point and that some commentaries on the Sentences 
were still available to them and read by them. Nevertheless, it is more proba- 
ble that modern philosophers had access to various medieval theories, includ- 
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ing the Franciscan thesis, through commentaries on Aristotle's De anima and 
Metaphysics, which, unlike thirteenth- and fourteenth-century commentaries, 
discussed the epistemological model developed by medieval theologians. 


As far as I know, none among the commentators on De anima in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries adopted the Franciscan thesis. Indeed, 
they were supposed to explain Aristotle, and if the Franciscan thesis were 
true, it would have been more difficult to make sense of Aristotelian sci- 
ence, which is based completely upon substantial concepts. The situation 
changed in early-modern philosophy, in which, as we have seen with John 
of Lutrea and Bartholomew of Usingen, and more generally with the Jesuit 
commentators on De anima, the Franciscan thesis was seriously discussed 
along with Thomist and Aristotelian theses. In the sixteenth century, Au- 
gustinus Nifo in his commentary on De anima tried to defend the teachings 
of Gregory of Rimini and Peter of Ailly (though not regarding their views 
about substances). Some philosophers even developed a position similar 
to the Franciscan thesis. Pietro Pomponazzi, for instance, defended Scotus 
against Buridan and the Thomists, as appears in his lecture on De anima 
delivered at Bologna in 1520. According to Pomponazzi, material sub- 
stances are always known inferentially, through our cognition of acci- 
dents. ?! This is probably a sign that commentaries on Aristotle's texts were 
far more rich and also more interesting on this topic, philosophically speak- 
ing, than commentaries on the Sentences after 1350." 


It 1s difficult at this stage to draw general conclusions about this phe- 
nomenon. This would require extensive research on many more commen- 
taries on the Sentences, most of which are still unedited. What could be the 
reason for the eclipse of this philosophical question within the Sentential 
tradition? It is probably only a confirmation of what we already know about 
late-medieval and early-modern commentaries on the Sentences, at least 


130 AUGUSTINUS NIPHUS, Expositio subtilissima collectanea commentariaque in tres libros 
Aristotelis De anima, Venezia 1559, f. 160vb, quoted by L. SPRUIT, Species intelligibilis: 
From Perception to Knowledge 2. Renaissance Controversies, Later Scholasticism, and the 
Elimination of the Intelligible Species in Modern Philosophy (Brill’s Studies in Intellectual 
History 49), Leiden 1994, 86-87. 

131 L, FERRI, “Intorno alle dottrine psicologiche di Pietro Pomponazzi contenute nel 
manoscritto della Biblioteca Angelica di Roma T, 3, 8 intitolato Pomponatius in libros de 
anima”, in Atti della reale Academia dei Lincei, 1875-1876 serie secunde 3, Roma 1876, 
333-548, at 370. For an analysis of this discussion, see A. HALLIDAY DOUGLAS, The Philos- 
ophy and Psychology of Pietro Pomponazzi, Cambridge 1910, 172-86. 

132 But further studies should be done on the exception for the cognition of our own 
substance, which seems to be rarely taken into account in the Aristotelian commentaries. 
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since Damasus Trapp’s studies on Augustinian theology.'*? As Paul Bakker 
and Chris Schabel have observed, it is common in recent historiography to 
distinguish five specific features of post-1344 commentaries on the Sen- 
tences: (1) an emphasis on Book I; (2) the shorter size of the commentaries; 
(3) the influx of English theological doctrines from Oxford's "Golden 
Age"; (4) a great frequency of explicit citations of other scholastics; (5) the 
tendency to copy verbatim or to paraphrase previous commentaries. ^ In 
their analysis, Bakker and Schabel argue that it is not so simple, and they 
are surely right. Nevertheless, concerning the human intellect's ability to 
cognize material substances, commentaries posterior to 1344 were clearly 
influenced by English theology and especially by Scotus and Ockham; 
moreover, they often repeated and simplified many opinions, and some- 
times just copied the opinions of Ockham or Gregory of Rimini. 


Elsewhere, Chris Schabel has remarked that *Auriol, Marchia, and Ri- 
mini were brilliant and innovative thinkers who set out to solve problems 
definitively, but the bachelors of the Sentences at Paris in the later period, 
at least the most famous ones, were more historians of theology interesting 
in presenting the positions of the great masters of the past." ? This picture 
fits very well with our preliminary study of Sentential literature, not only in 
Paris but also in most of the other European universities, from the mid- 
fourteenth century to Descartes. On the other hand, this does not seem to be 
the case for commentaries on De anima and the Metaphysics. This is prob- 
ably one of the reasons why this topic became a purely philosophical prob- 
lem in modern times. But that is another story. 


Centre d’études supérieures de la Renaissance 
Université de Tours 


133 D, TRAPP, “Augustinian Theology of the 14th Century: Notes on Editions, Marginalia, 
Opinions and Book-Lore", in Augustiniana 6 (1956), 146-241. 

134 J.J.M. BAKKER and C. SCHABEL “Sentences Commentaries of the Later Fourteenth 
Century", in Mediaeval Commentaries on the Sentences of Peter of Lombard 1, ed. G.R. 
EVANS, Leiden 2002, 425-64, at 426. 

135 C, SCHABEL, “Haec Ille: Citation, Quotation, and Plagiarism in 14th Century Scho- 
lastcism”, in The Origins of European Scholarship. The Cyprus Millennium International 
Conference, ed. I. TAIFACOS, Stuttgart 2005, 163-76. 


PETER PLAOUL AND INTUITIVE KNOWLEDGE 


JEFFREY C. WITT 


I. Historical Background 


E 1939 Palémon Glorieux published an article in which he examined 
notes recorded by a student in a Parisian manuscript, now preserved in 
the Bibliothèque nationale de France, Ms. lat. 3074.' The student identifies 
himself as Richard of Basoches;? his notes provide a faithful account of the 
lectures given by a baccalarius Sententiarum in the academic year 1392-93, 
whom Glorieux identified as Peter “Plaoust.” Since the publication of that 
article, the identity and thought of this Parisian intellectual have remained 
relatively obscure. Every so often his name pops up in different publica- 
tions, but many of these citations merely refer to Glorieux's article.? To this 
day, our knowledge of the man and his lectures on the Sentences has been 
confined largely to the strictly historical observations of Glorieux. 


Church historians, however, if not intellectual historians, have been in- 
terested in the man identified by Glorieux as “Peter Plaoust,” but whom they 
usually name "Peter Plaoul," the form of the name that I have adopted.^ As 
early as 1978, Peter Plaoul was recognized by historians for his connection to 
the Blanchard Affair at the University of Paris. His role in the affair as a 
“Sub-Chancellor” to John Blanchard explains his otherwise surprising ap- 


Ip GLORIEUX, "L'année universitaire 1392-1393 à la Sorbonne à travers les notes d'un 
étudiant", in Revue des sciences religieuses 19 (1939), 429-82. 

? Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, Ms. lat. 3074 (= P), ff. 17v and 36v; see 
GLORIEUX, "L'année universitaire", 430. 

3 F. STEGMÜLLER, Repertorium Commentariorum in Sententias Petri Lombardi 1, Würz- 
burg 1947, 331; W.J. COURTENAY, Adam Wodeham: An Introduction to His Life and Writ- 
ings (Studies in Medieval and Reformation Thought 21), Leiden 1978, 149-50 and n.102; D. 
HoBBiINS, Authorship and Publicity Before Print: Jean Gerson and the Transformation of 
Late Medieval Learning (The Middle Ages Series), Philadelphia 2009, 134-35. 

^ Since “Plaoul” has been the dominant form of identification among Church historians 
and in most ecclesiastical documents, I will refer to him as Plaoul. It should be known, how- 
ever, that his surname is also printed as Plaoust, Playoul, Plo, Plaon, Plaout, Plaout de Pal- 
ma, even Plewe. 

? A.E. BERNSTEIN, Pierre d'Ailly and the Blanchard Affair (Studies in Medieval and 
Reformation Thought 24), Leiden 1978, 72-199 passim. 
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pearances in the so-called Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis. More re- 
cently, scholars increasingly have also taken notice of Peter Plaoul's contri- 
bution to ending the Western Schism, to the point that in 2009 Hélène Millet 
could describe him as “a great figure of the University of Paris.” 


Born in 1352-1353 in Liège, Peter Plaoul was licensed in the Faculty of 
Arts at the University of Paris sometime between late 1370 and 1378.8 
Plaoul was Sub-Chancellor of the University in 1381-1382, likely having 
been appointed in 1381 at the same time that John Blanchard was named 
Chancellor;? Plaoul was still Sub-Chancellor in 1385, when he is first listed 
as a Bachelor of Theology.'° From the notes of Richard of Basoches, we 
learn that he read the Sentences from 11 October 1392 until 30 June 1393." 


6 H. DENIFLE et E. CHATELAIN, Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis (CUP), Paris 1889- 
1897, vol. 3, 340-420. His name also appears in other contexts; see vol. 3, 552 and 605, and 
vol. 4, passim. 


7H. MILLET, “Pierre Plaoul (1353-1415) : une grande figure de l'université de Paris éclip- 
sée par Gerson”, in Itinéraires du Savoir de l'Italie à la Scandinavie (X°-XVF siècle): Études 
offertes à Elisabeth Mornet, éd. C. PÉNEAU (Histoire ancienne et médiévale 99), Paris 2009, 
179-200. See also B. GUENÉE, Between Church and State: The Lives of Four French Prel- 
ates in the Late Middle Ages, trans. A. GOLDHAMMER, Chicago 1991, 156-240 passim; E.D. 
GODDARD, “The Myth of Parisian Scholars’ Opposition to the System of Papal Provision 
(1378-1418)”, in History of Universities 24, ed. M. FEINGOLD, Oxford 2009, 1-35, at 5, 8, 11 
and 16-17; T. SULLIVAN, “Plaoul, Petrus", in Parisian Licentiates in Theology, AD 1373— 
1500. A Biographical Register. Volume II: The Secular Clergy (Education and Society in the 
Middle Ages and Renaissance 37), Leiden 2011, 433-37. 

8 Peter Plaoul claimed to be 32 years old on 16 August 1385; see DENIFLE et CHATELAIN, 
Chartularium 3, 418-19 n. 1521; MILLET, “Pierre Plaoul”, 180-81. Plaoul was licensed in 
the Faculty of Arts under the chancellorship of John de Calore, who was confirmed as 
Chancellor sometime between 20 October 1370 and 5 January 1371; see DENIFLE et 
CHATELAIN, CUP 3, 193 n.1362, and 419 n. 1521. The terminus ante quem is 17 November 
1378 (as suggested by SULLIVAN, “Plaoul, Petrus", 433), the date given for an expectation of 
a canonical prebend Plaoul received in the church of St-Pierre in Lille: W.J. COURTENAY 
and E.D. GODDARD, Rotuli Parisienses. Supplications to the Pope from the University of 
Paris. Volume III: 1378-1394. Part Two (Education and Society in the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance 44), Leiden 2013, 736 n. 2. While this provision was back-dated by nine years 
to give the expectation greater precedence, it accurately reflects Plaoul's educational attain- 
ment by the nominal date (ex info Eric Goddard). On the issue of the dating of rotuli in 
Clement VII's pontificate, see COURTENAY and GODDARD, Rotuli Parisienses III. Part One, 
8-13. 

? DENIFLE et CHATELAIN, CUP 3, 301 n. 1461; BERNSTEIN, Pierre d'Ailly and the 
Blanchard Affair, 45. 


10 DENIFLE et CHATELAIN, CUP 3, 418-19 n. 1521. 
!! GLORIEUX, “L’annee universitaire", 435 and 450. 
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In February of 1394, Plaoul was already listed as Master of Theology." 
Later Plaoul became influential in ecclesiastical politics and held a number 
of ecclesiastical titles, dying on 11 April 1415." 


In contrast with their interest in Plaoul’s life, scholars have paid scarce- 
ly any attention at all to his substantial lectures on the Sentences at Paris." 
In this essay, I offer an initial study of Plaoul’s lectures, his sole literary 
remain, and likewise will offer an initial analysis of his philosophic 
thought. In my analysis, I shall not rely on the reportatio of Plaoul’s lec- 
tures by Richard of Basoches (to which Glorieux drew attention), but rather 
on manuscripts that contain a more complete, and perhaps subsequently 
edited, version of Plaoul’s lectures on the Sentences.'? After a lengthy Pro- 
logue, Plaoul begins his reading of the Sentences by examining the funda- 
mental elements of cognition, and thereafter traces the path of these basic 
cognitive elements to the highest achievement of human reason, i.e., its 
claim to cognize or know something about God. In what follows, I will ex- 
amine Peter Plaoul's account of the first stages of reason, namely the caus- 
es of knowledge and the nature of our first concepts. 


II. Introduction 


Within the intense discussion concerning intuitive and abstractive cognition 
in the fourteenth century, the role of species—both sensitive and intelligi- 
ble— stood at the center of the debate. In particular, there were various 
opinions regarding how intuitive knowledge and the idea of a species could 
(or could not) be held together in a consistent theory of cognition. Against 
the backdrop of this dispute, Plaoul's understanding of intuitive cognition 
stands out as unique and apparently problematic, and thereby interesting. 
To understand the significance of Plaoul's ideas on the building blocks of 
reason and intuitive knowledge, we must read them in the light of the long 
Scholastic discussion of the role, or necessity, of species in cognition that 
preceded him, and which he joined. 


12 DENIFLE et CHATELAIN, CUP 3, 605 n. 1679; MILLET, “Pierre Plaoul", 85-86. 

13 DENIFLE et CHATELAIN, CUP 3, 605 n. 1679; MILLET, “Pierre Plaoul", 180, 185. 

14 MILLET, “Pierre Plaoul”, 179, notes that even Glorieux looks at the reportatio of Baso- 
ches merely to acquire historical information, and has little to say about the content of the 
work. In six of the seven surviving manuscripts, Plaoul's work is titled Lectura; in the sev- 
enth it is titled Lectiones. Indeed, the text is divided into /ectiones (see the next note). 

15 An edition of the entire work is now underway and progressively being made available 
in an open access digital and print format at http://petrusplaoul.org. See also 
http://lombardpress.org and http://scta.info. 
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Originally, intuitive knowledge was conceived to provide a mechanism 
for certainty.'° For both John Duns Scotus and William of Ockham, a me- 
diating species was an obstacle to certainty and therefore needed somehow 
to be eliminated or circumvented.'’ Inevitably there were some Scholastic 
thinkers who disagreed with Scotus' and Ockham's circumvention of spe- 
cies in their accounts of cognition, and felt compelled to defend their neces- 
sity in human knowing. Those who wished to maintain the role of species 
typically chose one of two options. First, some still wanted to find a place 
for something like intuitive cognition in this life. Owing to their commit- 
ment to the necessary mediation of species, however, these were compelled 
to argue that, although a direct intuitive grasp of a mediating species is pos- 
sible in this life, such an intuition of the species could not in itself give one 
any certainty about the existence outside the mind of any particular object. 
Thus, those who followed this line of reasoning were forced to remove the 
criterion of certainty from the definition of intuitive knowledge. The Ox- 
ford Dominican William Crathorn (f1.1330s) is a leading representative of 
this way of thinking. Katherine Tachau writes that for Crathorn “the species 
is not only the means by which an object is known, but in the case of intui- 
tive cognition, what is known,” so that “it therefore follows that the fact that 
one has intuitive cognition of an object is not sufficient to provide evident 
knowledge that the extramental object exists.”'® For theologians such as 
Crathorn, then, species and the intuitive knowledge that they engendered 
were able to co-exist precisely because in their theories the question of exis- 


16 See K.H. TACHAU, Vision and Certitude in the Age of Ockham: Optics, Epistemology, 
and the Foundations of Semantics, 1250-1345 (Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des 
Mittelalters 22), Leiden 1988, 75. 

17 Cf. IOANNES DUNS SCoTUS, Ordinatio IV d.45 q.2, ed. B. HECHICH, I. PERCAN, S. 
RECCHIA, S. RUIZ DE LOIZAGA, V. SALAMON, et H. PICA, in /oannis Duns Scoti Opera omnia 
14, Città de Vaticano 2013, 158.514-19: “Talis autem cognitio, quae dicitur ‘intuitiva’, 
potest esse intellectiva, alioquin intellectus non esset certus de aliqua exsistentia alicuius 
obiecti; sed nec ista intellectio intuitiva haberi potest per speciem praesentem, quia illa 
repraesentat rem — indifferenter — exsistentem et non-exsistentem, praesentem et non- 
praesentem." 

18 TACHAU, Vision and Certitude, 266; GUILELMUS CRATHORN, Jn J Sent. q.1 conc.9, ed. F. 
HOFFMANN, in Qudstionen Zum ersten Sentenzenbuch (Beitráge zur Geschichte der 
Philosophie und Theologie des Mittelalters 29), Münster i.W. 1988, 123: “Nona conclusio 
est ista, quod ex cognitione sensitiva non potest viator habere cognitionem certam et omnino 
infallibilem de existentia cuiuscumque accidentis extra animam. Et istam conclusionem sic 
intelligo quod viator pro statu isto non potest cognoscere evidenter et infallibiliter huiusmodi 
complexa: aliqua albedo, aliquis color, aliquis sonus, est vel fuit extra sentientem, et sic de 
aliis... et quia situs speciei albedinis virtute visionis speciei non percipitur, nec etiam situs 
albedinis existentis extra animam potest cognosci evidenter cognoscente vel vidente." 
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tential certitude was no longer a part of the definition of intuitive knowledge. 


Another group of Scholastic thinkers, however, while maintaining the 
necessity of species did not accept such a redefinition of intuitive knowledge. 
For some within this camp, this meant denying that intuitive knowledge, and 
therefore certainty, was possible in this life. For others, it meant identifying 
other means of establishing certainty besides by means of intuitive 
knowledge. It was, for example, the opinion of perhaps Ockham's fiercest 
early critic, Walter Chatton, that the mediation of species is necessary for 
human knowledge, and that "therefore, besides a sensitive vision, it is not 
necessary to posit some intuitive cognition” of sensibles in this life.'? But this 
knowledge of sensibles was, for Chatton, sufficient for existential certainty.”° 
Therefore, he did not feel the need to allow the possibility of intellectual intu- 
ition in this life in order to avoid falling into an inescapable skepticism. 


Given these theoretical options, when we learn that Peter Plaoul also 
insists on the necessity of mediating species for all knowledge, we are like- 
ly to expect that he either dismisses the idea of intuitive knowledge or con- 
cedes that it has nothing to do with existential certainty. Oddly enough, this 
is not what we find. Instead, Plaoul defines intuitive knowledge as precisely 
that which allows us in this life to make a certain affirmative existential 
judgment about the extramental object while holding on to the idea that this 
intuitive knowledge is caused by the mediation of a species. 


Since, in light of the history of this debate, Plaoul’s position is rather 
odd, we cannot do much better in introducing his thought on fundamental 
psychology than to investigate how he holds these seemingly contradictory 
positions together. Plaoul begins his account of human knowledge in a /ec- 
tio which, he says, corresponds with material treated in distinction 3 of the 


1? GUALTERUS CHATTON, Jn I Sent. Prol. q.2 a.4, ed. J.C. WEY, in Reportatio et Lectura 
super Sententias: Collatio ad Librum Primum et Prologus (Studies and Texts 90), Toronto 
1989, 112.204-11: “Videtur ergo dicendum quod anima in via non habet naturaliter aliquam 
intellectionem intuitivam <sensibilium>, quia sensationes exteriores sibi sufficiunt ad 
causandum quemcumque assensum rebus significatis per propositiones contingentes. Cum 
enim anima format hoc complexum ‘albedo existit’, si simul cum hoc videat visione 
sensitiva albedinem, omni alio circumscripto, causatur assensus rei significatae per hoc 
complexum contingens ‘albedo est’. Igitur praeter visionem sensitivam non oportet ibi 
ponere aliam cognitionem intuitivam respectu illius.” See also TACHAU, Vision and Certi- 
tude, 196. 

20 TACHAU, Vision and Certitude, 196-97, explains that for Chatton, “such an intellectual 
intuitive cognition is unnecessary in order to know that a sensible object exists, and thereby 
to derive an understanding of any contingent fact for, as he has already established, to this 
end sensitive intuitive cognition suffices.” 
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first Book of Peter Lombard’s Sentences?! Here Plaoul establishes in the 
first article of the distinction that all knowledge, including intellectual intui- 
tive knowledge, takes place through the mediation of species; in the second 
article of the distinction Plaoul indicates further that he views intuitive 
knowledge as knowledge by virtue of which certain and affirmative exis- 
tential judgments can be made. 


How does Plaoul think that these two convictions can be held together? 
What we will see is that, while he remains committed to the idea that intui- 
tive knowledge is caused by a mediating species, he is also interested in 
rethinking traditional notions of what a species is and the representative 
nature of the knowledge it causes. In his reformulation, Plaoul deems it 
possible to identify a concept or mental content that provides sufficient evi- 
dence of the existence, not of itself or the mediating species, but of its par- 
ticular referent. Finally, we shall see that, although Plaoul still employs the 
language of a perspectivist theory of cognition to provide a causal account 
of knowledge, he is experimenting with a different understanding of mental 
content, in which he moves away from the conventional understanding, 
which views the representative nature of concepts as one of identical likeness 
or ‘conformality’. In his explanation, we see inchoate signs that he posits an 
Increasing distance between the object and the mental content that refers to it, 
which enables one to discover possibilities for certain knowledge that is still 
mediated by mental intermediaries. 


III. The Necessity of Species and Their Role 
in Intellective Intuition 


Plaoul begins his account by confidently asserting the necessity of mediat- 
ing species for human knowledge. His reasoning is straightforward and 
based upon two convictions. The first is as follows: “With respect to the 
first article, resolving the matter to divine providence (which I asserted as 
the second theological principle), which governs all things rightly, it should 


?! PETRUS PLAOUL, lectio 20 n. 22 (R 30va): “Et circa igitur materiam huius tertiae 
distinctionis..." I am here employing my own critical edition of the text. For the /ectio 
numbers used throughout, see J. WITT, “Peter Plaoul’s Lecture Commentary on the Sentenc- 
es: A Canonical Ordered List of Lectures”, in Manuscripta 58.2 (2014), 159-270. This and 
all subsequent citations include a folio reference to a representative manuscript Reims, Bib- 
liothéque municipale, Ms. 506 (= R). Additionally, I refer to a paragraph number in the elec- 
tronic edition, which is tethered to version 0.1.0 in the source history of the digital file for 
each /ectio. For more metadata on the digital files and links to the files themselves, see 
http://scta.info. 
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be known that a natural communication of things is necessary for the con- 
servation of the universe."?? Plaoul further claims that this principle is con- 
sistent with the teaching of Master Lombard: *According to the Master and 
according to the truth, all things are made for man."? For Plaoul, this 
seems to be enough to conclude that everything should be able to com- 
municate itself to humankind. 


Plaoul bluntly states a second conviction: “It should be known that 
things are not able to be communicated or be known by themselves, be- 
cause the sensible thing placed upon the sense does not make sensation." 
Adducing Aristotle as his authority for the conclusion that “a stone is not in 
the soul but a species of the stone," Plaoul's theological principle concern- 
ing God's providence turns out to have some dramatic psychological rami- 
fications, notably that God must provide the means of cognition, and thus 
species are necessary. Furthermore, it is notable that Plaoul explicitly re- 
jects the hypothesis of action at a distance, which was accepted by Ock- 
ham? but which Plaoul regards as a “totally extreme" opinion.” By reject- 
ing the notion of action at a distance, by implication Plaoul shows that one 
of his core commitments is to provide what he thinks of as a plausible 
causal account of knowledge, and for this species are necessary. 


It should be noted, however, that Plaoul responds in detail to one objec- 
Don to the idea that an object can “objectively concur" in causing 


22 PETRUS PLAOUL, lectio 20 n. 23 (R 30va): “Quantum ad primum articulum, resolvendo 
materiam ad divinam providentiam, quam praemisi pro secundo principio theologico, omnia 
debite gubernantem, sciendum est quod naturalis communicatio rerum est necessaria pro 
universi conservatione." 

?3 PETRUS PLAOUL, lectio 20 n. 23 (R 30va): “Immo, secundum Magistrum, II huius, et 
secundum veritatem, omnia sunt facta propter hominem...." 

24 PETRUS PLAOUL, lectio 20 n. 24 (R 30va): “Secundo sciendum est quod res non possunt 
communicari immediate seipsis nec cognosci, eo quod sensibile positum supra sensum non 
facit sensationem...." 


25 GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Reportatio III q.2, in Guillelmi de Ockham Opera theologica 
VI, ed. F.E. KELLY et G.I. ETZKORN, St. Bonaventure, NY 1982, 82-83. See also TACHAU, 
Vision and Certitude, 134: *Accepting action at a distance allows Ockham to avoid the onto- 
logical commitments entailed by adopting either the corporeal or the intentional being of the 
extramental species." 


26 PETRUS PLAOUL, lectio 21 n. 4 (R 31rb): “Alia opinio totaliter extrema: quod nullae sunt 
huiusmodi species, nec res se sic diffundant per suas species, sicut dictum est, sed ex 
ordinatione divina ad praesentiam obiecti ipsi potentiae cum certa distantia medii et 
dispositione res cognoscitur, licet nihil penitus causet in potentia cognoscente, ita quod eo 
ipso quod obiectum sic se habet ad potentiam ex parte quantitatis distantiae et qualitatis 
oritur quod ipsa res potest percipi." 
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knowledge of itself by employing the mediation of species." This objection 
does not come from Ockham, but from a later Franciscan, John of Ripa, 
whose commentary on the Sentences was composed at Paris in the 1350s.”* 
The dispute between Plaoul and John of Ripa is complicated, and is en- 
gaged at length by Plaoul, whose arguments against John appear to have 
some authority with later students. In one manuscript of John of Ripa’s 
Lectura on Book I of the Sentences, the author of an anonymous marginal 
note that criticizes John of Ripa explicitly claims to be following the opin- 
ion of “Master Peter Plaou," whom the unknown student apparently 
“heard” (“prout alias audivi a magistro Petro Plaou").? Despite all the nu- 
ance, Plaoul repeatedly reduces John of Ripa’s objections to one fundamen- 
tal claim: “Nothing acts beyond its proper grade. Therefore no material 
thing acts on something immaterial, and the aforesaid intuitive knowledge 
is of this sort"? Plaoul’s essential response, however complicated other- 
wise, does not deviate from the core argument stated above, namely he in- 
vokes his second theological principle and argues that God’s providence is 
not restrained by the order of nature: “the action or influx does not belong 
to things according to their specific perfection, but according to what best 
fits the governance of the universe.”*' Thus, if God so chooses, a thing can 


27 For a clear explanation of how the term “objectively” functions for Plaoul, see G. 
NUCHELMANS, Late-Scholastic and Humanist Theories of the Proposition (Verhandelingen 
der Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, afd. Letterkunde N.R. 103), 
Amsterdam 1980, 14, where Nuchelmans offers a helpful description of the term’s use that 
fits well with Plaoul’s repeated use of the adverb: “facere cognoscere obiective, which simp- 
ly is being the object through which a cognition or an act of understanding is caused (esse 
obiectum quo mediante causatur notitia vel actus intelligendi). In this sense, any entity 
whatsoever can be said to represent, namely, in offering itself as an object of knowledge.” 

28 John of Ripa’s biography is still vague, but see the various studies of F. RUELLO, e.g., 
“Le projet théologique de Jean de Ripa O.F.M. (XIV™ siècle)”, in Traditio 49 (1994), 127- 
70; Z. KALUZA, “La nature des écrits de Jean de Ripa", in Traditio 43 (1987), 257-98; see 
also the essays by A. Robert, S. Kitanov and M. Brinzei in this volume. 

2 Paris, Biblothéque nationale de France, Ms. lat. 15369, f. 76vb, in marg. inf. Cf. the 
note to IOANNES DE RIPA, Lectura Super primum Sententiarum. Prologi quaestiones ultimae, 
ed. A. COMBES et F. RUELLO (Textes Philosophiques de Moyen Age XVI), Paris 1970, 369- 
70 n. 82. Given that Richard of Basoches is one of the few people known to have actually 
attended the lectures of Plaoul and heard them first hand, it is certainly tempting to speculate 
as to whether these are the notes of Richard as well. A comparison of the hands and spell- 
ings, however, suggests that this is unlikely. The marginal note, for example, spells the 
name of Henricus de Oyta as “hoita” (f. 76vb), while the notes of Richard of Basoches spell 
the name “heuta” (f. 44v). 

30 PETRUS PLAOUL, lectio 20 n. 26 (R 31ra): “Nulla res agit ultra gradum proprium, ergo 
nulla res materialis agit aliquid immateriale, cuiusmodi sunt praedictae notitiae intuitivae.” 


3! PETRUS PLAOUL, lectio 21 n. 28 (R 33rb): *Ita quod nos videmus ad experientiam quod 
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and in fact does act beyond its proper grade. 


Concerning exactly how a material object diffuses itself and causes in- 
tuitive knowledge, Plaoul is ambiguous. He identifies two ways this may 
happen, but tells us that we may follow whichever path we wish, as long as 
we remain convinced that everything is able to concur objectively in caus- 
ing knowledge of itself.?? 


The first way 1s that the material thing is thought to change the intellect 
with the same species with which it changed the sense organ or sensitive 
potency. This can happen in one of two ways. In the first way, the material 
species, existing in the common sense, helps to cause another immaterial 
species for the purpose of causing knowledge in the intellect.** In the sec- 
ond way, the sensible species itself is sufficient for changing the intellectu- 
al potency as well as the sensitive potency. This is so because the sensitive 
and intellective souls are not really distinct." 


Besides the two possibilities of the first way, Plaoul proposes a second 
way that requires our close attention. It is here that he makes explicit that 
the kind of knowledge he has in mind is both intellectual and intuitive. 
Plaoul attributes this position to Gerard of Calcar, who had lectured on the 


causalitas non sequitur formas rerum, et ideo non est inconveniens concedere quod aliqua 
res minus perfecta producit rem perfectiorem se, non tamen se sola sed cum concursu Dei, 
quia nulla creatura quantumcumque perfecta potest aliquid producere sine concursu generali 
ipsius Dei. Ideo actio sive influxus non competit rebus secundum perfectionem specificam 
sed secundum quod congruit pro regimine universi, et hoc est ex divina providentia." 

32 PETRUS PLAOUL, lectio 21 n. 15 (R 32ra): “Et sic teneatis quam viam vos volueritis." 


33 PETRUS PLAOUL, lectio 21 n. 14 (R 32ra): “Uno modo quod species existens in sensu 
communi concurreret ad speciem aliam in intellectu causandam, alterius speciei et 
immaterialem, cum adiutorio obiecti et potentiae intellectivae quae concurrit active ad actum 
intelligendi et forte ad speciem intelligibilem." 

34 PETRUS PLAOUL, lectio 21 n. 14 (R 32ra): *Secundus modus imaginandi esset quod 
species sensibilis et obiectum non aliter concurrerent ad immutandum potentiam 
intellectivam et sensitivam, quia realiter non distinguuntur anima intellectiva et sensitiva, ita 
quod species sufficeret cum sensu ad producendum intentionem." This opinion that the sen- 
sitive and intellective souls are not really distinct is similar to the opinion of Adam 
Wodeham and others in response to Ockham, and Wodeham seems to be a likely source for 
Plaoul here: ADAM DE WODEHAM, Lectura secunda in librum primum Sententiarum Prol. q.1 
[2], ed. R. Woon et G. GAL, St. Bonaventure, NY 1990, 9-10.10-16. As COURTENAY, Adam 
Wodeham, 149, notes, Plaoul was certainly familiar with Wodeham's thought. Nevertheless, 
the other two options (the first of which has already been stated) continue to suggest that 
Plaoul is primarily interested in intellectual knowledge and that this knowledge is the prod- 
uct of a species unique to that kind of knowledge. 
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Sentences in 1378-1379. To Gerard Plaoul ascribes the view that the ma- 
terial thing actually multiplies two kinds of species. One of these species is 
extended, and its function is to change or affect a material potency. But the 
same object also multiplies another species, which, he says, “is of such a 
nature that it immediately suffices to alter the intellective potency.” This 
view is certainly odd, as it seems simply to ignore the entire difficulty that 
gave rise to abstraction in the first place, namely the difficulty of envision- 
ing how a material thing could have an immaterial effect. But of course, as 
we have seen in Plaoul’s reply to John of Ripa, such an immaterial effect is 
not beyond the reach of divine providence. 


Despite this oddity, we need to look at the example purportedly given 
by Gerard of Calcar, as reported by Plaoul, to support of his theory. Plaoul 
considers an angel's knowledge of a present whiteness: “Because it is cer- 
tain that an angel knows the whiteness when it is present to it, but neverthe- 
less does not know it materially or through an organ of the body, therefore 
it seems that it knows it intuitively through an immaterial species." Im- 
portant for us is that fact that the angel knows a present particular whiteness 
intuitively. But because the angel is an immaterial being without sense or- 
gans, the intuition in question cannot be a sensuous intuition but must be a 
purely intellective. Moreover, Plaoul is clear, this knowledge is via "an 
immaterial species." Beyond the two possibilities of the first way, he shows 
an initial attraction to this second way, noting that it is "sufficiently sus- 
tainable.”** In sum, both Peter Plaoul and Gerard of Calcar hold that intel- 
lectual intuition need not be defined as an unmediated grasp of an object; 


55 Some manuscripts have “Aegidius,” but “Gerardus de Calcar” was a socius of Peter of 
Candia in the academic year 1378-1379: see W.J. COURTENAY, "Theological Bachelors at 
Paris on the Eve of the Papal Schism. The Academic Environment of Peter of Candia", in 
Philosophy and Theology in the Long Middle Ages: A Tribute to Stephen F. Brown, ed. K. 
EMERY, JR., R.L. FRIEDMAN, and A. SPEER (Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des 
Mittelalters 105), Leiden 2011, 921-52, at 947 and 949; F. EHRLE, Der Sentenzenkommentar 
Peters von Candia, des Pisaner Papstes Alexanders V. Ein Beitrag zur Schiedung der 
Schulen in der Scholastik des 14. Jahrhunderts und zur Geschichte des Wegestreites 
(Franziskanische Studien, Beiheft 9), Münster i. W. 1925, 42-44. 

36 PETRUS PLAOUL, lectio 21 n. 15 (R 32ra): “Alia via est quod materialis res multiplicat 
duplicem speciem: unam extensam quae habet immutare potentiam materialem, aliam autem 
multiplicat quae est talis naturae quod immediate sufficit immutare potentiam 
intellectivam." 

37 PETRUS PLAOUL, lectio 21 n. 15 (R 32ra): “Quia certum est quod angelus praesens 
albedini cognoscit eam, et tamen non materialiter eam cognoscit, nec per organum 
corporeum, ergo videtur quod eam cognoscat intuitive per speciem immaterialem." 

38 PETRUS PLAOUL, lectio 21 n. 15 (R 32ra): “Et haec est via satis sustinibilis.” 
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rather, they believe that it is a sufficiently sustainable position to hold that 
intellectual intuition happens through the mediation of a representative, 
non-extended, intelligible species, however counter-intuitive this might 
seem to us. 


In order to see why this position is incongruous with the past tradition, 
however, one must learn Plaoul's definition of intuitive knowledge, which 
up to this point is still not clear. After surveying the opinions of various 
theologians active at Oxford and Paris in the first half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, namely Richard Campsall, William of Ockham, Duns Scotus, Peter 
Auriol and Gregory of Rimini, Plaoul defines intuitive knowledge as “that 
which is mediately caused by an object and by the objective influx of that 
object with certain circumstances and individual denominations, by virtue 
of which there is able to be elicited an evident judgment that the thing e "7" 
This definition, for the moment, should be enough to convince us that 
Plaoul believes that intuitive knowledge is caused by an intelligible imma- 
terial species and that this knowledge provides sufficient evidence to elicit 
the judgment that a thing exists. 


IV. The Nature of a Representative Concept 


The question Plaoul now faces is how the concept or act of knowledge (no- 
titia) caused by this species can actually provide the knower with sufficient 
access to the existing particular itself, and not merely to the mediating spe- 
cies or a represented likeness of the object. What counts as sufficient ac- 
cess, of course, is that which would allow an evident affirmative judgment 
about the existence of the object, when the object exists. Plaoul himself 
gives indications that he is aware that this task remains ahead of him. At the 
outset of the first article, he mentions two dilemmas that he must address: 
first, he must explain how the world communicates itself to human beings 
through its diffusion of species; second, having explained this, he must ex- 
plain just how an act of knowledge (notitia) represents its object." It is in 


39 PETRUS PLAOUL, lectio 26 n. 31 (R 43ra): *Loquendo vero de primis notitiis intuitivis 
potest dici quod notitia sensitiva intuitiva et intellectiva, quae immediate causatur ab illa 
sensitiva, est illa quae mediate causatur ab obiecto et ab influxu obiectivo ipsius obiecti cum 
certis circumstantiis et denominationibus individualibus, virtute cuius potest elici evidens 
iudicium quod res est.” Note that MS R appears to make a significant omission per 
homoeoteleuton here, dropping "ab illa sensitiva, est illa quae mediate causatur." For the 
missing words, consult Città de Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Cod. Vat. lat. 
4284 (= V), f. 54ra. 

40 PETRUS PLAOUL, lectio 20 n. 25 (R 30vb): “Ita quod hic sunt duae difficultates. Una est, 
ex qua radice notitia dicitur sui obiecti esse repraesentativa.... Secunda est qualiter obiectum 
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addressing this second dilemma and the nature of representation that we 
can presume that he expects to be able to provide the conceptual resources 
to explain why the mediation of a species is compatible with his under- 
standing of intuitive knowledge. 


We should note first, however, that Plaoul’s commitment to species as 
mental intermediaries and mediating causes of knowledge already aligns 
him with certain traditional notions of representation. Peter King has pro- 
vided a manual of sorts regarding representation in the Middle Ages that is 
of assistance here. King discerns four dominant ideas of representation that 
were often “uncritically taken to go together."*' The first kind of represen- 
tation that he identifies is representation by conformality, i.e., where the 
representation and the thing that 1s represented share the same form. King 
notes that the 


conformality account is usually embedded in a much larger and longer 
theory, for the most part meant to be a causal theory, of the reception or 
acquisition of such forms in the soul, involving the transmission of 
forms through the intervening medium (the species in medio doctrine), 
their affection of the sense-organ and reduction of the associated sense- 
faculty from potency to act....? 


From its inception, the idea of mediating species was attached to the 
basic Aristotelian assumption that knowledge or representation happens 
when the form of an object is somehow shared by the knower. But as King 
points out, Aristotle's assumption is attended by some traditional difficul- 
ties, notably how can an immaterial intellect possess the form of a material 
thing? No matter how the material thing affects the human knower, are 
there not significant differences between the way an object exists in reality 
and the way the represented object can exist in or belong to the knower? Is 
it really plausible to say that, by possessing an object's form, the knower in 
a way becomes the known, as the Aristotelian position suggests? 


It was because of complications like these, King suggests, that this the- 
ory of representation came to be complemented by a second: representation 
by likeness. The advantage of this approach is that it allows the possibility 


posset intentionaliter diffundere et multiplicare sic species ipsius repraesentativas. Et primo, 
dicam unum verbum de secundo, et non finiam. Secundo dicam de primo et finiam in 
lectione sequenti, quia intendo aliqua dicere quae non reperio in scriptis." 

^! P, KING, “Rethinking Representation in the Middle Ages: A Vade-Mecum to Medieval 
Theories of Mental Representation”, in Representation and Objects of Thought in Medieval 
Philosophy, ed. H. LAGERLUND (Ashgate Studies in Medieval Philosophy), Aldershot 2007, 
81-100, at 81. 


? KING, “Rethinking Representation”, 82. 
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of a wider variation between the object and the object as known. A photo- 
graph of a person may in fact have a likeness to the person of whom it is an 
image, but there are still a number of significant ways in which this photo- 
graph differs from the actual person. Nevertheless it retains a kind of repre- 
sentation or likeness of the object without actually being the same. King 
indicates that the most appealing aspect of this theory is that, in order for a 
likeness to truly represent its object, it must systematically correspond to 
the object at strategic points. Thus the likeness, while being very different 
in certain ways, may, when decoded according to certain transformation- 
rules, preserve for the knower something essential about the object. What 
this systematic correspondence preserves is something akin to the kind of 
formal likeness desired in the theory of representation by ‘conformality’. 
Thus, there exists a clear connection between the role of species in the for- 
mation of concepts and the achievement of representation through likeness. 
King notes that "this happy meeting of [representation by conformality] 
and [representation by likeness] made the attractions of a general theory of 
pictorial resemblance a clear winner for medieval philosophers and they 
helped themselves freely to it."? 


The strong connection between a species theory account of knowledge 
and these kinds of representation is of interest because it highlights, from 
another perspective, the problematic position of Plaoul's dual commitment 
to knowledge-causing species and an intuitive knowledge that is capable of 
producing an evident judgment. As we will see, Plaoul rejects the tradition- 
al theory of representation that was usually attached to a species theory of 
knowledge, namely representation by conformality and likeness. What is 
more, he will do so for many of the same reasons that others abandoned 
both representation of this kind and species themselves: namely because 
they cannot account for knowledge of the particular, which would seem to 
be requisite for any evident judgment about particular existence." 


43 KING, “Rethinking Representation”, 92. 

^! King draws our attention explicitly to William of Ockham's own consideration of rep- 
resentation in Ordinatio | d.3 q.9, and goes on to summarize: “Images do represent things, 
but they aren’t sufficient to represent individuals as individuals” (KING, “Rethinking Repre- 
sentation”, 94). The same sentiment can be found elsewhere in GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, 
Reportatio II q.13, in Guillelmi de Ockham Opera theologica V, ed. G. GAL et R. WOOD, St. 
Bonaventure, NY 1981, 287.16-19: “...dico tunc quod intellectio est similitudo obiecti sicut 
species si poneretur, et non plus est similitudo unius quam alterius. Et ideo similitudo non 
est causa praecisa quare intelligit unum et non aliud." What stands out as interesting is that 
Plaoul will have very similar complaints about these theories of representation, while con- 
tinuing to insist on the mediation of species. 
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In turning to the nature of representation, Plaoul offers three possible 
theories that he eventually rejects: 


(1) a concept is said to be representative of its object by reason of its 
likeness (similitudo) to its object; 


(2) a concept is said to be representative of its object by reason of a 
specific, essential suitability found between it and the object, in the essen- 
tial predicates or essential denominations suitable to itself and the object; 


(3) a concept is said to be representative from its specific condition or 
from the condition of its specific nature, which is the same thing.” 


A cursory glance at this list reveals that the kinds of representation 
Plaoul rejects fall fairly well under the two categories of conformality (2 
and 3) and likeness (1) described by King. Before we look to the fourth 
option that Plaoul affirms, we should inspect some of the reasons that 
Plaoul gives for rejecting these theories. If nothing else, this will serve to ex- 
emplify the consequences that Plaoul hopes to avoid with his own theory. 


Plaoul spends the greatest amount of time arguing against the third po- 
sition, which he attributes to Henry Totting of Oyta, who lectured on the 
Sentences at Paris in 1377-1378 and was later active at Vienna." Although 
he states many objections to the third position, in his first, main objection 
Plaoul expresses his concern that representation from an identity between 
the specific nature of the representation and the represented is not enough 
to give us genuine access to the thing represented. His objection starts from 
the belief that the concept in question should give us access to the singular, 
and then he expresses incredulity about claims that a concept can do this 
when it is said to represent because of its specific nature. If Henry of Oyta’s 
position should be accepted, Plaoul says, “then there would be two con- 


45 PETRUS PLAOUL, lectio 22 nn. 14-16 (R 34ra): “Prima conclusio: notitia sive conceptus 
non dicitur repraesentativa vel repraesentativus sui obiecti ratione similitudinis ipsius ad 
suum obiectum. Secunda conclusio: conceptus non dicitur esse repraesentativus sui obiecti 
ratione convenientiae specificae repertae inter ipsum et obiectum essentialis in praedicatis 
essentialibus vel denominationibus essentialibus sibi et obiecto convenientibus. Tertia 
conclusio: conceptus non dicitur esse sui obiecti reprasentativus ex conditione sua specifica 
vel ex conditione suae naturae specificae, quod idem est; et ista conclusio est contra 
Magistrum Henricum de Oyta." 

46 The classic work on Henry Totting of Oyta is A. LANG, Heinrich Totting von Oyta. Ein 
Beitrag zur  Entstehungsgeschichte der ersten deutschen Universitäten und zur 
Problemgeschichte der Spdtscholastik (Beiträge zur Geschichte der Philosophie und 
Theologie des Mittelalters, 33.4-5), Münster 1. W. 1937, but see also COURTENAY, “Theolog- 
ical Bachelors at Paris", 945-46, and Schabel's contribution to this volume. 
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cepts of the same species having diverse objects and neither one would be 
able to represent the same thing that the other represents." This conse- 
quence is clearly absurd: How can these concepts be representing singular 
objects, diverse in number, if they are exactly the same? 


While Plaoul’s response to the first position is shorter, he regards it as the 
most important and most difficult, on account of the fact that, just as King 
suggested, the idea of representation through likeness was a very popular 
theory and had many defenders. Nevertheless, Plaoul thinks it is problematic 
for reasons similar to those leading to his rejection of the third position. 


His first objection to a likeness theory is aimed at the kind of analogous 
structure that would be necessary for a particular likeness to correspond to 
an individual object. He specifically points to the inability of an indivisible 
concept to mirror a material object in a systematically analogous or corre- 
spondent way. He tells us that a likeness between a concept and an object is 
possible only if a “proportional lineation” is found in a concept just as it is 
in the thing existing outside. But the impossibility of such a "proportional 
lineation," and therefore likeness, is confirmed by the fact that the concept 
would need to have some extensive proportion, such that the part would 
correspond to the whole. This is false, he says, because the concept is en- 
tirely indivisible.: Whether Plaoul is stating that to be a genuine likeness 
of a material thing the concept must actually be an extended thing, or that it 
must retain the structural elements of an extended thing, is beside the point. 
In either case, the analogous relationship cannot hold, and consequently 
neither can ‘transformation-rules’ turn a supposed likeness into genuine 
awareness of the original object. 


In his second objection, Plaoul states a rather traditional worry about 
the potential for a representational likeness to stand in our way of any fur- 
ther knowledge. If the concept itself is an image, Plaoul worries that in or- 
der to know the extramental object one would first need to know the image 
of the object and then the image of that image, ad infinitum.” If all we 


47 PETRUS PLAOUL, lectio 22 n. 18 (R 34ra): “Contra illud pono conclusionem negativam 
tertiam... quia stat esse duos conceptus eiusdem speciei habentes diversa obiecta, nec unus 
potest idem cum alio repraesentare....” 

48 PETRUS PLAOUL, lectio 22 n. 24 (R 34vb): *Quia alias non bene salvaretur similitudo 
inter conceptum et obiectum, nisi proportionalis lineatio reperiretur in conceptu sicut in 
obiecto ad extra. Confirmatur, quia conceptus rei extensae non posset haberi nisi ille 
conceptus haberet aliquod proportionale extensioni obiecti, ut scilicet pars toti 
corresponderet. Sed hoc est falsum, quia conceptus est mere indivisibilis." 

^? PETRUS PLAOUL, lectio 22 n. 25 (R 34vb): “Item, quia, si sic, tunc conceptus esset sicut 
imago rei, et cum imago non repraesentat rem nisi prius cognoscatur, sequitur quod res non 
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know are images, what allows this image to refer to something beyond it- 
self, such that the representation is no longer the object that we know but an 
instrument by which we know? This last objection sufficiently brings to a 
head the tension in Plaoul's thought that has been apparent in our survey. 
He wants us to have access to singular objects as existing, and for this rea- 
son he expresses concern about mental objects or representations that 
would bar our access to these objects. At the same time, however, he con- 
tinues to insist on the fact that mental intermediaries are the immediate 
cause of the act of knowledge and not the object itself. The conclusion that 
Plaoul ultimately defends, therefore, must simultaneously allow him to hold 
the idea of mediately caused concepts that nevertheless yield an evident 
awareness of a contingent state of affairs. While the species appears to be 
the cause of the concept or knowledge, the resulting effect must tell us 
about, or represent to us, more than an identical picture of the object; it 
must show us this object as particular and as existing and, therefore, as 
embedded in a unique and complex web of contingent circumstances. 
Plaoul’s solution to the problem comes in the fourth theory of representation 
that he presents and affirms. 


It is always risky to suggest that a Scholastic thinker is presenting some- 
thing new. Whether Plaoul came up with his fourth option himself or bor- 
rowed it from someone else is hard to say. It is safe to affirm, however, that 
he self-consciously sees himself as presenting something that does not pos- 
sess the long pedigree of the other options that he proposes. This is why he 
initially presents the theory tentatively: “The fourth conclusion: to this I will 
perhaps add something later that I will not say now, so the conclusion at this 
moment should be taken with a kind of protestatio, to be explained in some 
way later."?' He then states the conclusion quickly without as much clarifica- 
tion as one might desire: “Therefore the affirmative conclusion is that it be- 
longs to a concept to represent its object from the mode of the dispositions of 
proximate causes concurring for its production and from the mode of the mo- 


posset cognosci sine cognitione sui conceptus. Et iterum illa cognitio esset imago conceptus 
sui et sic iterum non posset cognosci conceptus nisi haberetur cognitio notitiae conceptus et 
sic in infinitum." 

50 When Plaoul presents the two difficulties at the opening of his text, he does in fact say 
that he intends to say something that he does not find in other scripta. We cannot be certain 
whether he is talking about the fourth position presented here, but it seems very likely; see 
PETRUS PLAOUL, lectio 20 n. 25 (R 30vb): *Secundo dicam de primo et finiam in lectione 
sequenti, quia intendo aliqua dicere quae non reperio in scriptis." 

5! PETRUS PLAOUL, lectio 22 n. 17 (R 34ra): “Quarta conclusio affirmativa, cui addam 
forte postea aliqua quae non dicam pro nunc, ideo recipiatur conclusio pro nunc cum 
protestatione aliquali aliqualiter postea declaranda.” 
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tivity of the potency from the object and into the object.” 


The notion of proximate causes “concurring” in the production of a 
concept is particularly suggestive. It is likely that Plaoul is alluding to caus- 
es that could be considered analogous to standard proximate causes of per- 
ception. The proximate causes of vision, for example, would include the 
sun, the presence of light, a diaphanous medium and the object itself; God 
would obviously be the most extreme remote cause of the vision, inasmuch 
as he is the creator of the sun, the light, the medium and the object. By 
speaking of the “mode” of the potency, however, Plaoul appears to suggest 
that the state or condition of the intellective potency, when it is acted upon, 
is also quite relevant. Thinking in these terms, we can conjecture that, for a 
concept to represent an object “according to the mode of its proximate caus- 
es” along with the “mode of the potency,” the concept must somehow in- 
clude within itself these more circumstantial considerations. In other words, 
it is conceivable that a concept may include some likeness to its object, but 
that likeness would not be portrayed in isolation. Rather the object would be 
represented in a particular way depending on the accompanying proximate 
causes that are presently at work. The consequence is that the ‘how’ of an 
object’s presence or existence, though perhaps accidental to the object itself, 
becomes essential to our intellectual intuitive grasp of that object. 


This interpretation immediately leads us to consider how a concept or 
act of knowledge (notitia), representative in the way that Plaoul has de- 
scribed and still caused by a mediating species, might be able to provide a 
knower with certainty of the object’s existence. Presumably, Plaoul thinks 
that the resulting concept comes with information about more than the ob- 
ject itself, including also the manner of its presence and the contingent cir- 
cumstances currently belonging to the object it represents. When a present- 
ly existing object is represented in a concept, accompanied by all of the 
known proximate causes necessary for such an appearance, then the intel- 
lect has no reason to distrust the existence of this object. The given concept 
is unique not just to the object but also to the object in its present circum- 
stances. On the other hand, supposing that the mode of the proximate caus- 
es were different, for example, if the same object were to appear to the in- 
tellect while the knower is in a dark room where there is no diaphanous 
medium or while the knower is asleep, then we would say that that same 


?? PETRUS PLAOUL, lection 22 n. 17 (R 34ra): *Conclusio ergo affirmativa est ista: quod 
conceptui convenit repraesentare suum obiectum ex modo habitudinum causarum 
proximarum ad ipsius productionem concurrentium et ex modo motivitatis potentiae ab 
obiecto et in obiectum." 
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object is represented by an entirely different concept, a concept that is 
changed on account of the radically different mode of its proximate causes. 
Such a concept would not give us sufficient warrant for existence and 
therefore would not be intuitive. At this point, however, one should be care- 
ful not to think of this kind of knowledge as an inference to certainty. 
Plaoul continues to be thinking of this as one simple intellectual act, which 
is sufficient for a certain judgment. The circumstances and proximate caus- 
es that he calls to our attention are part of one intuitive grasp, which yields 
a distinct act of knowledge. The concurrence of proximate causes might be 
better thought of as something akin to the conditions necessary for a Carte- 
sian-like clear and distinct idea. If the right conditions are present, a partic- 
ular intuition will be sufficient for a certain judgment. If these conditions 
are not present, such an intuition will not take place. But in either case, 
there is no inference by the intellect. Instead, either a particular intuition 
will take place or it will not, depending on the mode of proximate causes 
and relevant circumstances and the mode of the intellective potency. 


In support of this conjecture, let me now quickly recall that the necessi- 
ty of such accidental and circumstantial information was something that 
formed an essential part of Plaoul’s final definition of intuitive knowledge, 
given later in his second article and cited above: intuitive knowledge is that 
which is “mediately caused by an object and by the objective influx of that 
object with certain circumstances and individual denominations, by virtue 
of which there is able to be elicited an evident judgment that the thing is.”™ 
The concept that is able to represent a particular object and is able to cause 
an intuitive knowledge apparently must represent more than the simple 
content of the object. The circumstances and “individual denominations” 
that accompany an object’s presence are now an essential part of the mental 
content that allows that act of knowledge to refer not merely to the object 
itself, but beyond that to the object as it exists at a given point in time. We 
could further anticipate that this would mean that any knowledge of that 
same object that lacks the proper circumstantial information would involve 
an entirely different concept"! Such a concept would suffice for knowledge 


53 See n. 39 above. 


54 There are other instances where Plaoul creates a similar separation between the concept 
and the object, such that several different concepts can be suppositing for the same thing. 
For example, he writes about the different kinds of concepts abstracted by intellects of dif- 
ferent degrees of perfection all suppositing for the same object, PETRUS PLAOUL, lectio 23 n. 
14 (R 36vb): “ideo secundum perfectionem specierum intellectivarum continue ascendendo 
continue ex eisdem notitiis immediate causatis ab obiectis sensibilibus perfectior species 
semper eliciet perfectiorem notitiam abstractivam, ex quo sequitur quod isti termino 
‘animal’ correspondent duo conceptus diversarum specierum univoce supponentes pro 
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of the same object, but would not be sufficient as knowledge from which a 
certain and indubitable judgment of existence could be elicited. Thus, the 
particular concept of an existing object cannot be regarded as a simple like- 
ness of the object. Rather it is a concept that includes specific types of extra- 
neous information attached to a given object, which reflects its current mode 
of presence. For concepts of objects that are not present or are irrespective to 
existence we would expect to find this kind of information lacking. 


Auspiciously, and therefore suggestive that my interpretation is on the 
right path, this is precisely the description that Plaoul gives us of those con- 
cepts, which originate through abstraction and produce abstractive 
knowledge. In his discussion of abstractive knowledge, Plaoul departs from 
those who think of abstractive knowledge as essentially of universals. In 
contrast, he follows Ockham and distinguishes between various kinds of 
abstraction.” The first kind of abstraction does not produce a general con- 
cept but rather a concept that supposits for the very same particular object 
that was the object of intuitive knowledge. The only difference is that the 
abstractive act is indifferent to the existence or non-existence of the object: 


In one way, one knowledge can be elicited from another [intuitive 
knowledge], and that is adequately suppositing for the same thing as 
that from which it was elicited. For example, from the intuitive 
knowledge of the appearing Socrates according to all the circumstanc- 
es, the intellect is able to abstract from those acts of knowledge (notiti- 
is) acts of knowledge (notitias) belonging in the genus of substance. If 
this were not the case, there would not be any individual acts of 
knowledge (notitiae) in the genus of substance. And nevertheless [these 
two kinds of knowledge] are convertible, since they supposit for pre- 
cisely the same thing, namely Socrates "79 


eodem adaequate. Et secundum diversitatem specierum requirentur pauciores conceptus 
intuitivi immediate causati ab obiectis materialibus ad eliciendum conceptum abstractivum, 
nam potentia inferior indiget maiori adiutorio ex parte notitiarum." 

55 GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Ordinatio Prol. q.1 in Guillelmi de Ockham Opera theologica 
I, ed. G. GAL et S. BROWN, St. Bonaventure, NY, 1967, 30.12-31.6: "Sciendum tamen quod 
notitia abstractiva potest accipi dupliciter: uno modo quia est respectu alicuius abstracti a 
multis singularibus; et sic cognitio abstractiva non est aliud quam cognitio alicuius 
abstrahibilis a multis... Aliter accipitur cognitio abstractiva secundum quod abstrahit ab 
exsistentia et non exsistentia et ab aliis condicionibus quae contingenter accidunt rei vel 
praedicantur de re." See also TACHAU, Vision and Certitude, 118. 

56 PETRUS PLAOUL, lectio 23 n. 15 (R 36vb-37ra): “Ubi advertendum est quod notitia una 
abstractiva potest multipliciter abstrahi sive elici ex huiusmodi notitiis intuitivis immediate 
causatis ab obiectis materialibus. Uno modo una notitia potest elici ex alia adaequate 
supponens pro eadem sicut illa a qua elicitur. Verbi gratia, ex notitia intuitiva Sortis 
apparentis secundum omnes circumstantias, intellectus potest abstrahere ex illis notitiis 
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Like Ockham, Plaoul thinks that we can have abstractive knowledge of 
a singular. But what is most important is what makes the abstractive 
knowledge of this singular distinct from intuitive knowledge of the same 
individual. As he says, it is a stripping away of those circumstances that 
belong to an object actually present and that therefore signify its existence. 
Accordingly, what makes the concept of intuitive knowledge sufficient for 
an affirmative judgment of existence is the proper arrangement of its prox- 
imate causes and the current mode of the affected potency. By contrast, in 
acquiring a concept of a singular thing irrespective of its existence or non- 
existence through abstraction, we notice that the intellect strips away 
knowledge of such circumstances and the concurring causes of its produc- 
tion. What we are left with is something like a second, abstracted concept: 
an altogether different concept (something more than a mere numerical dif- 
ference), but a concept that still refers to the very same object. 


Conclusion 


Peter King argues that, as the fourteenth century progressed, the models of 
representation by conformality and likeness were gradually replaced by two 
new theories, which he calls representation by “co-variance” and represen- 
tation by "linguistic role." In her famous monograph, Vision and Certitude 
in the Age of Ockham, Katherine Tachau describes a similar shift." We can 
add that, as Tachau emphasizes, at the center of this shift was a concern to 
preserve the possibility of intuitive knowledge of singulars, particularly 
intuitive knowledge conceived of as immediate access to objects where- 
upon certainty could be established. In our brief consideration of the late 
fourteenth-century thinker Peter Plaoul, on the exact same issues, we stand 
in a position which enables us to comment on the status of these concerns 


notitias repositas in genere substantiae, quia alias non essent aliquae notitiae individuales in 
genere substantiae. Et tamen illae erunt convertibiles, quia praecise supponent pro eodem, 
scilicet, pro Sorte." 

57 Tachau's subtitle is enough to make her own thesis abundantly clear: Optics, Episte- 
mology, and the Foundation of Semantics, 1250-1345. But she also makes this shift from 
representation to semantics clear in some of her remarks regarding John of Rodington. Rod- 
ington makes a distinction between two kinds of similitude, a natural similitude and a simili- 
tude between a signum and the significatum. The distinction is similar to Plaoul’s own re- 
thinking of representation, though couched in different terms. Regarding this distinction, see 
TACHAU, Vision and Certitude, 233, who also describes John of Rodington's own position: 
“Tthis distinction between kinds of likeness] marks... an important conceptual step in devel- 
oping a causal connection between object and mental sign while diminishing the commit- 
ment to knowledge by representation." 
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at the dawn of the fifteenth century. 


By representation through “co-variance,” King means that “the mental 
representation is present in the presence of the item and absent in its ab- 
sence: the object and the representation ‘co-vary’.”** This is to say, a given 
mental occurrence remains attached to a given object because, whenever 
that object is present in a given way, a unique mental occurrence follows or 
co-varies. As we have now seen, this appears to capture more or less what 
Plaoul is trying to accomplish with his modified notion of representation. 
The objects with which the mental act co-varies, however, cannot be lim- 
ited to the object in isolation, but must include all of the circumstantial 
pieces of information (i.e., time, place, etc.) that make that referent particu- 
lar. In turn, the mind must be able to accommodate an infinite number of 
occurrences that co-vary with the equally infinite number of circumstances 
that can accompany a given referent at any given point in time. Certainly, 
in his theory Plaoul has replaced the kind of correspondence between the 
representation and the represented that was assumed in earlier accounts of 
representation with unique signs that cannot be reduced to simple formal or 
specific likenesses to the object. Such signs must signify more. They must 
be able to cause the mind to be aware of an object in a unique way. It is 
only through this unique referential function that the mind can be aware of 
when the same object does and does not exist, even while this knowledge is 
caused by a mental intermediary. By attempting to rethink mental content 
and the causal effect of species, Plaoul appears to be trying to hold on to 
the advances in cognitive theory achieved by William of Ockham and the 
development of the notion of intuitive knowledge, but also to avoid its re- 
lated problems. By insisting on the continuing role of species, Plaoul thinks 
that he can hold on to the hoped for certainty that comes from an intuitive 
grasp of concrete singulars without abandoning a plausible causal account 
of knowledge that requires species. 


Whether this kind of ‘co-variance’ and mediation through ‘knowledge 
causing species' can, in the end, be held together successfully or not, Plaoul 
nevertheless provides certain evidence that the questions that haunted Ox- 
ford and Paris throughout the 1320s, 30s and 40s were still lingering in the 
1390s. Moreover, in his lectures on the Sentences we can see at least one 
late Parisian theologian who is not content merely to catalogue or re- 
present the conclusions of earlier generations, but is actively and creatively 
trying to invent solutions to lingering problems. This stands in remarkable 
contrast to many common characterizations of the late fourteenth century. 


58 KING, “Rethinking Representation”, 92. 
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Daniel Hobbins, for one, labels the act of commenting on the Sentences at 
the end of the fourteenth century a “worn exercise," and an "academic ex- 
ercise, requiring little of what we might call original research" that many 
theologians were “loath to waste [their] energy on."? From what we have 
seen, to consider the lectures of Peter Plaoul as an example of such a tired 
exercise, as Hobbins does,” is off the mark. Rather, we have seen that 
Plaoul is actively trying to create new definitions and theorize new possibil- 
ities in order to solve problems that, at the end of the fourteenth century, 
appeared to be perennial.” 


Loyola University Maryland 


5 HOBBINS, Authorship and Publicity, 134-35. The full quotation reads: “This is now 
what it meant to "read the Sentences: choose interesting themes, never tarry long, and fulfill 
the obligation to survey all four books through token review sessions. In some cases, theolo- 
gians did not even go this far but simply cobbled together a commentary from the barely 
digested quotations of earlier authorities, or even read directly from other commentaries, as 
if loath to waste energy on such a worn exercise. Under such circumstances, no wonder the 
late fourteenth century saw a decline in the publishing of Sentences commentaries at Paris. 
The trend toward the commentary as an academic exercise, requiring little of what we might 
call original research (probably not unlike our modern lectures on *Western Civilization"), 
began as early as the 1350s at Paris, when bachelors could read the Sentences during sum- 
mer vacation." 


6° HOBBINS, Authorship and Publicity, 134. 
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LATE-MEDIEV AL ABBREVIATIONS 
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WITH A PARTIAL EDITION OF HEYMERICUS' SUPER SENTENTIAS 
(BERNKASTEL-KUES, BIBLIOTHEK DES 
ST. NIKOLAUS-HOSPITALS, COD. CUS. 24) 


MAARTEN J.F.M. HOENEN 


eymericus de Campo, who shaped late-medieval Albertism in Co- 

logne, was the author of three different works that deal with the Sen- 
tences of Peter Lombard.! In the catalogue of the library of the Canons 
Regular of the Windesheim Congregation at Rooklooster (“Couvent 
Rouge") in Oudergem (near Brussels), these works are distinguished and 
listed under the following titles: Super Sententias, Epilogus librorum Sen- 
tentiarum, and Lectura super quattuor libros Sententiarum? Only the first 
title is identified by an incipit: “Ut dicit Augustinus in libro de." The identi- 
ty of the two other works remains unclear. Most probably, the Epilogus 
librorum Sententiarum 1s identical with the Quadripartitus quaestionum 
supra quattuor libros Sententiarum that has survived in Bernkastel-Kues, 
Bibliothek des St. Nikolaus-Hospitals, Cod. Cus. 106, and was edited by 
myself in a Festschrift for Zenon Kaluza. The Quadripartitus is a small 
treatise that surprises by its unusual design since it consists of questions 
that summarize the text of Peter Lombard in separate statements ordered 
syllogistically. This design matches the title of Epilogus, which in this con- 
text means “Summary.” Recently, Mario Meliadó and Silvia Negri discov- 


! On Heymericus and his place within the Albertist tradition, see, with ample references to 
further literature, F. HAMANN, Das Siegel der Ewigkeit. Universalwissenschaft und Konzil- 
iarismus bei Heymericus de Campo (Buchreihe der Cusanus-Gesellschaft 16), Münster 1.W. 
2006, 17-63, and my “Academics and Intellectual Life in the Low Countries. The University 
Career of Heymeric de Campo (11460)", in Recherches de Théologie ancienne et médiévale 
61 (1994), 173-209. 

? See Z. KALUZA, “Trois listes des oeuvres de Heimeric de Campo dans le ‘Catalogue du 
Couvent Rouge’ (‘Rouge Cloitre")", in Mediaevalia Philosophica Polonorum 17 (1973), 3- 
20, at 10 and 11. 

3 M.J.F.M. HOENEN, “Academic Theology in the Fifteenth Century. The Sentences Com- 
mentary of Heymericus de Campo”, in Chemins de la pensée médiévale. Études offertes à 


Philosophical Psychology in Late-Medieval Commentaries on Peter Lombard 's Sentences (RPM 21), 
Turnhout 2020, pp. 105-53. DOI: 10.1484/M.RPM-EB.5.119851 © 2020, Brepols Publishers, n.v. All rights reserved 
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ered glosses with quotations from Heymericus de Campo in a manuscript 
that contains the commentary on the Sentences by the late-medieval Parisi- 
an Albertist Lambertus de Monte. Judging from their content, these quota- 
tions were taken from a work dealing with the Sentences of Peter Lombard. 
However, they do not appear in the Quadripartitus or in the Super Senten- 
tias. In all probability, therefore, they originated from Heymericus’ Lec- 
tura, a work which has otherwise not yet been found.’ 


The Super Sententias, identified by the above-mentioned incipit “Ut 
dicit Augustinus in libro de” in at least three different catalogues, was con- 
sidered to be lost, until recently I discovered that it has survived in Bern- 
kastel-Kues, Bibliothek des St. Nikolaus-Hospitals, Cod. Cus. 24 (hence- 
forth Cod. Cus. 24) as part of the introduction to Heymericus’ commentary 
on the Apocalypse.” As with the Quadripartitus, the Super Sententias has a 


Zénon Kaluza, éd. par P.J.J.M. BAKKER et al. (Textes et Études du Moyen Age 20), Turn- 
hout 2002, 513-59. For the meaning of Epilogus as "Summary," see ibid., 515. As will be- 
come clear below, the Super Sententias is a summary as well. Therefore, theoretically, the 
title of Epilogus librorum Sententiarum would also match the Super Sententias, especially 
since the third Book ends with “Et sic est finis epilogi (epilogis ms.) tertii Sententiarum." 
See Bernkastel-Kues, Bibliothek des St. Nikolaus-Hospitals, Cod. Cus. 24, f. 72ra. Howev- 
er, the Rooklooster Register distinguishes between the Super Sententias and the Epilogus, 
identifying the former by the incipit “Ut dicit Augustinus in libro de,” but not the latter. 

^ M. MELIADO und S. NEGRI, “Neues zum Pariser Albertismus des frühen 15. 
Jahrhunderts. Der Magister Lambertus de Monte und die Handschrift Brussel, Koninklijke 
Bibliotheek, MS 760", in Bulletin de Philosophie Médiévale 53 (2011), 349-84, at 364-65. 

5 Cod. Cus. 24, ff. 54va-80va. The treatise begins as follows, f. 54va: “Ut dicit Augustinus 
in libro De doctrina Christiana omnis doctrina sacrae paginae versatur circa res et signa"; 
cf. PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sententiae in IV libris distinctae I d.1 c.1, ed. I. BRADY (Spicilegi- 
um Bonaventurianum 4), Grottaferrata 1971, 55. The incipit “Ut dicit Augustinus in libro 
de" is mentioned in the Rooklooster Register; see KALUZA, "Trois listes" (above n. 2), 10: 
“(5) Super Sententias, 4?'. Ut dicit Augustinus in libro de.," in IOANNES TRITHEMIUS, De 
scriptoribus ecclesiaticis, Paris 1512, f. 167v: “Super Sententias, Lib. II. Ut dicit Augusti- 
nus in libro," and in J.N. PAQUOT, Mémoires pour servir à l'histoire littéraire des dix-sept 
provinces des Pays-Bas, de la principauté de Liége, et de quelques contrées voisines 1, Leu- 
ven 1765, 478: "Super Sententias (Petri Lombardi) libri IV ou Commentaria super Sententi- 
as. Comm.: Ut dicit Augustinus in libro...." See also J. HARTZHEIM, Bibliotheca Coloniensis, 
Kóln 1747, 111: “Super Sententiarum Magistri libros IV. Incipiunt: Ut dicit Augustinus." 
Since in Cod. Cus. 24 the treatise Super Sententias is part of an extensive introduction to 
Heymericus' commentary on the Apocalypse, there is a brief preface explaining the reason 
why the treatise is included and how it is designed. This introduction begins on f. 54rb: 
"Sane quia post omnes praefatorum tractatuum et librorum originalium compilationes su- 
pervenit collectio Sententiarum a domino Petro Lombardo episcopo Parisiensi studioso fac- 
ta...," and ends on f. 54va: “...pro complemento huiusmodi introductionis accidentalis sunt 
ipsae etiam cum praefatis tractatibus eidem lecturae prooemialiter praemittendae et succinc- 
tius quo fieri poterit summulandae salvo numero, ordine et sententiis singularum distinc- 
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remarkable design. It is not a regular commentary, but once again it is a 
compilation or compendium that presents the text of Peter Lombard in an 
abbreviated form, a procedure described by Heymericus as “succinctius 
summulare." Whereas the Quadripartitus is highly selective in its choice 
of subjects and has a syllogistic structure, however, the Super Sententias 
follows the text of Peter Lombard closely, compiling every distinction and 
quoting many of the authorities adduced in the Sentences.’ With its focus 
on the authorities collected in the Sentences, the Super Sententias distin- 
guishes itself from many other abbreviations of Peter Lombard, which are 
published in different styles and in a remarkable quantity from the end of 
the twelfth century until the beginning of the sixteenth. But before compar- 
ing the work of Heymericus with other compilations and showing its spe- 
cial approach to Peter Lombard in more detail, we must first return to the 
manuscript in which the work survives. 


I. Heymericus' Super Sententias and His 
Commentary on the Apocalypse in Cod. Cus. 24 


Cod. Cus. 24 is of special importance for research on Heymericus de Cam- 
po, as it contains materials copied from a notebook, compiled by Heymeri- 
cus himself, in which he collected writings and summaries from his time as 
student and professor of theology at Cologne." In an article published in 
Traditio in 1995, Klaus Reinhardt described the manuscript and its contents 
in some detail and underlined its significance, even though he was unable 
to identify the Super Sententias.’ It is this description that I will use here 
and complete with my own findings. 


The manuscript consists of two parts. The most substantial part 1s filled 
with Heymericus' commentary on the Apocalypse. This commentary, 
which is heavily dependent on pseudo-Albert the Great's In Apocalypsim 
luculenta expositio, has survived in two additional manuscripts, one pre- 


tionum in illis quattuor libris positarum." This introduction is not part of the Super Sententi- 
as itself. 

6 See the end of the introduction quoted in n. 5 above. 

7 This is explicitly mentioned by Heymericus in introduction quoted in n. 5: “...salvo nu- 
mero, ordine et sententiis singularum distinctionum in illis quattuor libris positarum." 

8 That Cod. Cus. 24 is copied from Heymericus' notebook is argued for by K. REINHARDT, 
“Werke des Heymericus de Campo (11460) im Codex Cusanus 24", in Traditio 50 (1995), 
295-314, at 301. 

? REINHARDT, “Werke des Heymericus de Campo", 301. For the part now identified as 
Heymericus' Super Sententias, see 308-9. 
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served in Vienna, the other in Berlin.'? In our manuscript, an extensive pro- 
logue or introductio accidentalis, as Heymericus himself called it, precedes 
the commentary.'' This prologue is composed of different writings, includ- 
ing a Recommendatio sacrae scripturae, which was part of Heymericus' 
Principium delivered at Cologne, and a number of summaries. Among 
these summaries are compilations of writings by Iunilius Africanus, Alain 
of Lille and Nicholas of Amiens. These works were added to show how 
philosophy can be of use to theology, as Heymericus explained in the intro- 
duction to the first compilation.'* The collection of summaries closes with 
an abbreviation of the Sentences of Peter Lombard. In the preface to this 
compilation Heymericus refers to his commentary on the Apocalypse and 
explains why he has added an abbreviation of Peter Lombard. For him the 
Sentences are especially useful for settling difficult issues that would arise 
when one reads the Apocalypse. It was for that reason that he added this 
compilation to the list: 

Quae quidem Sententiae, quia plerumque utiles sunt ad decidendum 

dubia circa lecturam Apocalypsis emersura, ideo pro complemento hui- 


usmodi introductionis accidentalis sunt ipsae etiam cum praefatis trac- 
tatibus eidem lecturae prooemialiter praemittendae.... 


The extensive prologue to the commentary on the Apocalypse has sur- 
vived only in Cod. Cus. 24, being absent in the two other manuscripts of 
Heymericus' commentary. Obviously, this large introduction was added 
later, when Heymericus prepared an edition or a re-edition of the work. It 
was not unusual for theologians to expand their commentaries on books of 
the Bible with large introductions consisting of several parts, as is testified, 
e.g., by the Opus tripartitum of Meister Eckhart." 


10 Wien, Österreichische Nationalbibliothek, Cod. 13946 (Supl. 2630), ff. 1ra-276vb, and 
Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin — Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Ms. theol. lat. fol. 92, ff. 1ra-312rb. 

11 For the term introductio accidentalis, see the text quoted in n. 5 above. 

12 Cod. Cus. 24, f. 35va-b: “...ut pateat fideliter quibus admuniculis philosophia subservit 
theologiae, quave rationis indagine tutum erit uti in mysteriorum divinorum sub tegumento 
velaminum praefatorum multipliciter latentium explanatione..." For the complete text of 
this introduction to the whole set of compilations, see REINHARDT, “Werke des Heymericus 
de Campo" (above n. 8), 306-7. The works compiled were indentified by Reinhardt: Iunilius 
Africanus' /nstituta regularia, Alain of Lille's Regulae de sacra theologia and Nicolas of 
Amiens’ Ars fidei. Also, Heymericus compiled “sub compendio" a number of anonymous 
“philosophiae theoremata,” the origin of which remains unclear. 

13 Cod. Cus. 24, f. 54va. 

'4 On the form of Eckhart's Opus tripartitum, see W. Goris, Einheit als Prinzip und Ziel. 
Versuch über die Einheitsmetaphysik des Opus tripartitum Meister Eckharts (Studien und 
Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters 59), Leiden 1997, 9-51. 
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Heymericus’ commentary itself is based on the lectures on the Apoca- 
lypse that he started in 1429 at Cologne, that is, after he had received his 
doctoral degree in theology.'* Therefore, these lectures were so-called lec- 
tiones ordinariae: ordinary classes held by a master at the horae magistral- 
es in the morning, which could continue for several years. These are not to 
be confused with the ordinary lectures on the Bible that were given by 
bachelors, whether biblici or cursores, later in the day. As Heymericus 
noted in his will (1460), mentioning the books that he bequeathed to the 
University of Cologne, he finished his Lectura super Apocalypsim in Lou- 
vain: “Colonie incepta et in Lovanio completa." However, it is unclear 
whether this means that he finished his classes in Louvain, or that he com- 
pleted the manuscript with the introductory materials there. In any case, we 
can be sure that he added the huge introduction to the commentary only in 
Louvain, because in both cases it was there that he prepared the final redac- 
tion of the text. 


The treatises that are contained in the introduction are taken from dif- 
ferent backgrounds and have nothing to do with the commentary itself, 
which is perfectly comprehensible without the introduction. The first pieces 
of the introduction have their origin in Cologne, as Heymericus remarks in 
the opening words, referring to the “facultas theologica universitatis studii 
Coloniensis." Whether this is also true for the summaries is not clear. 
There are no indications in Cod. Cus. 24 revealing who produced the sum- 
maries. Unfortunately, according to my knowledge, no other witnesses 
have survived, either of the introduction as a whole or of any of its parts, 
which makes the identification of their origin difficult. 


In the case of the compilation of the Sentences, however, the above- 
mentioned catalogues leave little doubt that Heymericus was the author. 
The incipit as well as the number of books in the manuscript fits the infor- 
mation mentioned in the catalogues perfectly. Remarkably, in one of the 


15 REINHARDT, “Werke des Heymericus de Campo” (above n. 8), 299-301. 

16 On the different lectures on the Bible held in Cologne, see F. GESCHER, “Die Statuten 
der theologischen Fakultät an der alten Universität Köln”, in Festschrift zur Erinnerung an 
die Gründung der alten Universität Köln im Jahre 1388, Köln 1938, 34-108, at 54-61. 

17 For a transcription of his testament, see A.G. WEILER, “Les relations entre l'Université 
de Louvain et l'Université de Cologne au XV* siècle”, in The Universities in the Late Mid- 
dle Ages, ed. J. ISEWUN and J. PAQUET (Mediaevalia Lovaniensia 1.6), Leuven 1978, 49-81, 
at 64-65 n. 82. 

18 See the quotation in REINHARDT, “Werke des Heymericus de Campo" (above n. 8), 301. 

1? All catalogue entries indicate, next to the incipit, that the work consisted of four books, 
which indeed is the case with our treatise. 
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catalogues it is said that the autograph of the Super Sententias was still in 
the Abbey of Park near Leuven (Louvain).”° It is therefore almost certain 
that this compilation was made by Heymericus himself, that it also circulat- 
ed as an independent treatise under the name of Super Sententias, and that 
later he added it to the introduction of his commentary on the Apocalypse. 
Whether he produced the compilation Super Sententias in Cologne or in 
Louvain is not clear. In any case, it must have been composed in or before 
1439, since that is the year in which Cod. Cus. 24 was copied. This date is 
given at the very end of the manuscript, where the copyist also mentions his 
name, namely Martin of Medemblick.? He wrote the whole manuscript, 
including our compilation, probably from a source or sources directly pro- 
vided to him by Heymericus himself.” 


Martin of Medemblick's hand is relatively easy to read. This is not the 
case with that of Heymericus. In the aforementioned will Heymericus said 
that his hand was hardly legible, a problem that in his case caused extra 
trouble because of the complexity of the phrases he composed. He therefore 
donated additional money to complete the task of having his treatises cop- 
ied in a more legible hand, so that they could be used by the students at Co- 
logne.? This would explain some scribal errors in our manuscript, for ex- 
ample confiuntur for consumantur and gignaiss for gymnasiis. Also, some 
distinctions are wrongly numbered and, more seriously, the information 
indicating where the second Book starts is wrongly placed within the text.” 


20 See PAQUOT, Mémoires pour servir à l'histoire littéraire (above n. 5), 478. After the 
reference quoted in n. 5 above, the text continues: *L'Original de cet ouvrage se conserve à 
l'Abbaye du Parc; il y en a aussi une copie au Prieuré de Béthléem." The Abbey of Park and 
the Priory of Bethlehem were both situated in the surroundings of Leuven. See also 
HARTZHEIM, Bibliotheca Coloniensis (above n. 5), 111. 

?! Cod. Cus. 24, f. 481vb: "Scriptum et finitum per me Martinum de Medemblick anno 
domini 1439 13 Maii." Medemblick is a small city in the north of Holland, on the west coast 
of the IJsselmeer. 

22 That the manuscript was written by one hand, namely that by Martin of Medemblick, 
was already noted by J. MARX, Verzeichnis der Handschriften-Sammlung des Hospitals zu 
Cues, Trier 1905, 18 n. 24. 


?3 See Heymericus’ testament in WEILER, “Les relations" (above n. 17), 64-65 n. 82: “ad 
hoc adiciens quod si commode fieri possit libri sic non de scriptura mea illegibili (illegibile 
ed.) ad legibilem translati, per scriptores ydoneos, expensis meis, iuxta discretionem execu- 
torum meorum desuper bene informatorum transcribantur et studencium in universitate Col- 
oniensi usui adaptentur." Obviously, it was the usual practice of Heymericus to have his 
manuscripts rewritten, at least in Leuven, as is clear from another passage of his testament, 
ibid., 64 n. 82: *...libri manu mea tempore lecture mee in universitate Studii Lovaniensis 
scripti et in forma munda transcripti...." 

?* For these scribal errors, see the edition in Appendix I, below. Distinction 22 of the third 
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But these are exceptions. As a rule, the text reads perfectly. 


The summaries of each of the distinctions of Peter Lombard's Sentenc- 
es are more or less of equal length, normally between 100 and 300 words, 
with some larger exceptions.? Mostly, within each distinction, Heymericus 
follows the sequence of the chapters. Sometimes, however, the order of 
chapters within one distinction is inverted or transposed, that is, the sum- 
mary begins not with the first, but with the last, or with some other chap- 
ter.” These changes in the original order result from the goal that Heymeri- 
cus pursued, namely to supply materials to elucidate problems when com- 
menting on the Scriptures, as we shall see. 


To be sure, Heymericus was not the first author to abbreviate the Sen- 
tences. Before entering into the content of the Super Sententias, therefore, I 
must first discuss the tradition of the abbreviations of the Sentences. Hav- 
ing established the nature of the Super Sententias, I shall then discuss the 
theory of the soul that Heymericus presents in the third Book, which gener- 
ally is concerned with Christology. Focusing on this subject also will re- 
quire us to comment on the so-called Articuli in quibus Magister commu- 
niter non tenetur, a widely-known list with Lombard’s teachings that were 
not accepted by the masters of theology.” It is especially in dealing with 
the problems addressed in this list that the exceptional character of Hey- 
mericus’ abbreviation comes to the fore. 


II. Two Different Types of Abbreviations of the Sentences 


Since the studies of Arthur Michael Landgraf, Martin Grabmann, Raymond 
Martin and others, it has become common knowledge that the Sentences 
were summarized in different ways, already immediately after its publica- 
tion in the late 1150s.” A fair number of these summaries have survived in 


Book is wrongly numbered as distinction 21 in the margin of Cod. Cus. 24, f. 68vb. For the 
mistaken indication where the second Book starts, see Cod. Cus. 24, f. 59rb. 

?5 See, e.g., the summaries edited in Appendix I. 

26 This is the case, e.g., with the summary of d.22 of the third Book, discussed in section 
V(4) below. 

27 See E.A. SvNAN, “Nineteen Less Probable Opinions of Peter Lombard”, in Mediaeval 
Studies 27 (1965), 340-44, and C. ANGOTTI, “Les listes des opiniones Magistri Sententiarum 
quae communiter non tenentur. Forme et usage dans la lectio de Sentences", in Mediaeval 
Commentaries on the Sentences 3, ed. P. W. ROSEMANN, Leiden 2015, 79-144. 

28 For an overview of the state of the art with references to secondary literature and 
sources, see P.W. ROSEMANN, Peter Lombard (Great Medieval Thinkers), Oxford 2004, 
201-2 and 248, and IDEM, The Story of a Great Medieval Book. Peter Lombard’s Sentences 
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one or more copies. Modern scholars, however, have virtually ignored these 
summaries or abbreviations.” The main focus is on the regular commen- 
taries on the Sentences, the first of which appeared in the second quarter of 
the thirteenth century. Raymond Martin's view, advanced in an article pub- 
lished in 1915, that the rise of these commentaries caused the production of 
summaries to disappear, is still the received one.” Unfortunately, however 
reasonable this opinion may seem, historically it is patently wrong. Even in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, when numerous commentaries were 
written, summaries were still produced.?! They even regained a renewed 
interest in the fifteenth century, as is testified by Heymericus de Campo, 
who wrote two different abbreviationes, each with its own design. 


A comprehensive history of these summaries is beyond the scope of the 
present essay. Since my focus is on the Super Sententias of Heymericus, I 
will limit myself to the compendia that were published or used in the late- 
medieval period. Certainly, the question of authenticity is not always easy 
to answer. It is difficult to decide on what the different composers took 
over from earlier sources.” Exemplary are the opening lines of the different 
distinctions as given by the Lombard. They reappear almost verbatim in 


(Rethinking the Middle Ages 2), Peterborough, ON 2007, 27-38. On Peter Lombard, see the 
standard monograph by M.L. CorisH, Peter Lombard (Brill’s Studies in Intellectual History 
41), Leiden 1994. 

?? Notably, they did not receive a separate treatment in the volumes Mediaeval Commen- 
taries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard 1, ed. G.R. EVANS, Leiden 2002, and vol. 2, ed. 
P.W. ROSEMANN, Leiden 2010. Only recently, in vol. 3 (above n. 27), was the subject ad- 
dressed in the articles of F.T. HARKINS, "Filiae Magistri: Peter Lombard's Sentences and 
Medieval Theological Education ‘On the Ground"", 26-78, and J.T. SLOTEMAKER, “Henry of 
Gorkum's Conclusiones Super IV Libros Sententiarum. Studying the Lombard in the First 
Decades of the Fifteenth Century", 145-73. 


30 R.M. MARTIN, “Filia Magistri. Un abregé des Sentences de Pierre Lombard. Notes sur 
un manuscript Latin conservé à la bibliothéque John Rylands à Manchester", in Bulletin of 
the John Rylands Library 2 (1914-15), 370-79, at 379: “Avec Albert de Grand s'ouvrait à 
Paris une nouvelle période pour le développement des idées théologiques. La composition 
de l'abrégé des Sentences en question tombe donc vraisemblablement entre les années 1232 
et 1245." That this still is the common view is exemplified by the otherwise helpful study, in 
which the summaries are discussed in the part that treats the twelfth century, by ROSEMANN, 
The Story of a Great Medieval Book (above n. 28), 21-52. Significantly, when he discusses 
Filia Magistri, a summary from the first part of the thirteenth century, he calls it "one of the 
last representatives of the genre,” following Raymond Martin; see IDEM, /bid., 33. 


3! Some examples are discussed in section IV, below. 


?? Naturally, the summaries from the earlier periods were still used in the late-medieval 
period, as is for example the case with Filia Magistri; see MARTIN, “Filia Magistri" (above 
n. 30), 372. 
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some summaries, but then are used in different settings, for example as 
lemmata.” Therefore, I will take the authorship as provided in the contem- 
porary sources for granted and leave the question of dependencies to future 
research. 


In the article referred to above, Raymond Martin distinguished eight 
different sorts of summaries.?^ In doing so he tried to order the wide variety 
of sources from the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries, which were 
for him the only periods of concern. Thus he distinguished treatises that 
summarize the complete Peter Lombard, others that summarize only parts 
of the text, and again others that add new material, all of which categories 
he sub-divided further. Even if, with some adjustments, this division works 
for the late-medieval period as well, nevertheless I would suggest a differ- 
ent distinction that better fits the evidence of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. This distinction is not so much focused on how much of Peter 
Lombard is summarized, but rather on what is summarized. Two factors 
make such a distinction necessary. 


First, the situation in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries is quite dif- 
ferent from the early period studied by Martin. The Sentences had become a 
central text of the educational program at the theological faculties and the 
studia of the religious orders.” For that reason, students who attended the 
lectures of the bachelors reading the Sentences, as well as the bachelors 
themselves who needed to prepare their own lectures, were in need of a 
copy of that work or a summary that provided them with an overview of the 
text itself.” Granted, the work of Peter Lombard has a clear general struc- 


33 A case in point is BURCKHARDUS HORNECK's Compendium theologiae, Nürnberg 1515, 
treated in section IV(4) below. I used the copy of the Compendium as preserved in Mün- 
chen, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, 4 P.lat. 272 (VD16 P 1876). 

34 MARTIN, “Filia Magistri" (above n. 30), 373-75. This division acquired a reputation. It 
was referred to by A.M. LANDGRAF, "Frühscholastische Abkürzungen der Sentenzen des 
Lombarden", in Studia Mediaevalia in honorem admodum reverendi Patris Raymundi Jose- 
phi Martin, Brugge 1948, 171-99, at 171, and used in ROSEMANN, The Story of a Great Me- 
dieval Book (above n. 28), 27-28. 

35 See W.J. COURTENAY, Schools and Scholars in Fourteenth-Century England, Princeton, 
NJ 1987, and the volumes quoted in n. 29 above. 

36 According to the statutes of the Theological Faculty of Ingolstadt (1475), for example, 
the young students were required to take a copy of the Sentences with them when attending 
their classes; see K. VON PRANTL, Geschichte der Ludwig-Maximilians-Universitát in Ingol- 
stadt, Landshut, München 2, München 1872 (rprt. Aalen 1968), 54-71 n. 7, at 60: "Item 
quod scholares incipientes noviter audire theologiam, si ad gradus tendant, in primis tribus 
annis portent vel portari facient ad scholas textus Sententiarum et bibliae, prout lectiones 
requirunt." This stipulation was taken over from the statutes of the Theological Faculty of 
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ture. But for those not familiar with the text it is difficult to know what sub- 
jects exactly are treated in the different distinctions and which authorities 
are quoted. Summaries can help here, if copies of the Sentences are not 
available to all or are too expensive. When we come to discussing a few of 
the summaries below, it will become clear that some indeed were made for 
precisely that purpose, i.e., to give an overview of the content and internal 
structure of the Sentences. 


Second, it may perhaps be surprising for those who have adopted the 
view of respected scholars like Joseph de Ghellinck that the success story 
of the Sentences was due mainly to the fact that the work was produced 
without a personal profile," but in the fifteenth century Peter Lombard was 
highly regarded and even singled out as an important theologian because of 
the approach he followed in his Sentences. The reason was that late- 
medieval academics were looking for a broad and balanced overview of the 
theological tradition.’ For example, in his commentary on the Sentences, 
Denys the Carthusian underscored that it 1s important to have knowledge of 
a wide variety of different opinions and not only of one individual line of 
thought. The time when Peter Lombard composed his Sentences, he said, 
was very rich in producing different views, being an era that was priviliged 
by divine Wisdom.?? For Denys this Golden Age lasted until the beginning 


Vienna (1389). In Vienna, however, the students were required to take the text of the Sen- 
tences with them for a period of four years, and not of three as later in Ingolstadt; see R. 
KINK, Geschichte der kaiserlichen Universität zu Wien 2: Statutenbuch der Universität, 
Wien 1854 (rprt. Frankfurt 1969), 93-230 n. 15, at 102. It is hardly imaginable that all stu- 
dents could afford their personal copy of the Sentences. Obviously they shared copies or 
used summaries. Telling in this respect is the title page of BURCKHARDUS HORNECK’s Com- 
pendium theologiae in the edition of 1515 (above n. 33). It presents the summary as an aid 
to students of theology: “Compendium theologiae excerptum e quattuor libris Sententiarum 
magistri Petri Lombardi non minus utile quam necessarium, aeditum a clarissimo viro doc- 
tore Burckhardo Horneck ad iuvanda pauperum studia in sacrarum litterarum disciplina." 
The same point is stressed by Burkhard of Horneck himself in his dedicatory letter to Em- 
fridus of Selneck, added to the treatise on f. Aiiiv. See n. 49, below. 


37 See J. DE GHELLINCK, “Pierre Lombard", in Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique 12.2, 
Paris 1935, 1941-2019 n. 43, at 2016. Even though dated, this article may still be recom- 
mended as a research tool because of its references to many relevant sources. 


38 For more information on this late-medieval turn toward tradition, see my "Zurück zu 
Autoritát und Tradition. Geistesgeschichtliche Hintergründe des Traditionalismus an den 
spátmittelalterlichen Universitáten", in Herbst des Mittelalters? Fragen zur Bewertung des 
14. und 15. Jahrhunderts, hrsg. v. J.A. AERTSEN und M. PICKAVÉ (Miscellanea Mediaevalia 
31), Berlin 2004, 133-46. 

3? DIONYSIUS CARTUSIENSIS, /n primum librum Sententiarum Prooemium, in Dionysii 
Cartusiani Opera omnia 19, Tournai 1902, 36: *Et maxime a tempore quo Magister Petrus 
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of the fourteenth century. Next to Peter Lombard, the author of the Sen- 
tences himself, Denys also counted a number of commentators among the 
inspired theologians, such as Alexander of Hales, Bonaventure and Thomas 
Aquinas. In the time after, he argued, a great number of commentaries were 
written on the Sentences, and indeed were continuing to be produced. But 
these did not match the earlier standards. More than that, they were less 
clear and neglected the richness and depth of previous traditions. It was for 
that reason that Denys in his commentary wanted to focus on the older the- 
ologians by solely quoting their writings, in the same way that Peter Lom- 
bard had quoted the Church Fathers." 


To be sure, this view was not exclusive to theologians who identified 
themselves with the via antiqua, as Denys the Carthusian certainly did.*! For 
example, Jean Gerson repeatedly emphasized in his writings the importance 
of studying Bonaventure and Thomas Aquinas, precisely because they had 
discussed a great variety of opinions and were inclined to find a unity among 
the different views H The same idea was voiced in the famous defence of 


Lombardus Parisiensis episcopus, librum comportavit Sententiarum, videtur sapientia 
multam et magnam elucidationem, excrescentiam exuberantiamque sortita. Quod olim Isaias 
praevidens: ‘Repleta est (inquit) terra scientia Domini, quasi aquae maris operientes’, id est 
valde abundanter" (cf. Is. 11:9). Denys' understanding of divine Wisdom is explained in K. 
EMERY, JR., “Twofold Wisdom and Contemplation in Denys of Ryckel", in Journal of Me- 
dieval Studies 18 (1988), 99-134. 

40 DIONYSIUS CARTUSIENSIS, In I Sent. Prooem. (above n. 39), 36: “Quia vero jam quasi 
innumerabiles super ipsum Sententiarum librum scripsisse noscuntur, et adhuc quotidie 
aliqui scribunt, etiam plus forsitan quam expedit, dum per scripta quaedam novorum minus 
praeclara, scripta antiquorum praeclariora minus curantur, leguntur et exquiruntur: hinc 
intentio mea est in opere isto, ex commentariis et scriptis doctorum magis authenticorum, 
famosiorum et excellentiorum, quamdam facere extractionem et collectionem, atque docto- 
rum illorum mentem in unum volumen redigere: quatenus sicut ipse textus libri Senten- 
tiarum ex verbis et documentis sanctorum Patrum est collectus, ita et opus istud ex doctrinis 
et scriptis praetractorum super librum Sententiarum scribentium adunetur." For a discussion 
of this passage, see ROSEMANN, The Story of a Great Medieval Book (above n. 28), 149-51, 
who states that Denys sees himself *as a second Peter Lombard." 

^! For Denys' place among the different philosophical and theological schools of the fif- 
teenth century, see P. TEEUWEN, Dionysius de Karthuizer en de philosophisch-theologische 
stroomingen aan de Keulsche universiteit (Historische Bibliotheek van Godsdienstweten- 
schappen), Brussel 1938, and K. EMERY, JR., “Denys the Carthusian and the Doxography of 
Scholastic Theology", in Ad Litteram. Authoritative Texts and Their Medieval Readers, ed. 
M.D. JORDAN and K. EMERY, JR., Notre Dame, IN 1992, 327-59. 


42 TOANNES GERSON, Second letter to Barthélemy Clantier (Paris, April-June 1408), in 
IDEM, Œuvres complètes 2, éd. par P. GLORIEUX, Paris 1960, 97-103 n. 26, at 98: 
“existimo doctores novissimos Thomam, Bonaventuram et similes, dum omisso omni 
verborum ornatu tradiderunt theologiam per quaestiones... reducendo doctores omnes prior- 
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Nominalism edited by Jacob Merstetten and printed in Mainz in 1499 under 
the title of the dedicative letter that opened the treatise Ad illustrissimum Ba- 
varie ducem Philippum. In this defence, the anonymous composer of a ficti- 
tious speech by Marsilius of Inghen argues that Christians should not limit 
themselves to only one author. They should benefit from different traditions 
in all those matters that are necessary for acquiring ultimate happiness. The 
differences between these traditions do not harm the unity of the Church, 
since they all proceed from the same spirit and differ only in the way this 
spirit is expressed." Again, the anonymous author presents a list of authors 
from earlier times, the latest of whom is Thomas of Strasbourg, who pro- 
duced his commentary on the Sentences in the mid-1330s.^* 


In the late-medieval period there was obviously a general need for in- 
formation about the views of theologians from the time of Peter Lombard 
until that of Thomas of Strasbourg, about the way they discussed the Scrip- 
tures, and for the opinions of the Church Fathers. Peter Lombard had a spe- 
cial place among theologians from the Golden Age, not only because of his 
personal views, but also because his Sentences gave access to the opinions 
of Church Fathers such as Jerome, Ambrose and Augustine " 


Illustrative here is a letter by Jerome Schenck to the readers of 
Burkhard of Horneck's Compendium theologiae, a summary of the Sen- 
tences composed in the early sixteenth century.^* In this work the commen- 


es ad unam securamque locutionis proprietatem." In Du Pin's edition of this letter, Alexan- 
der of Hales is added to the list of doctores novissimi; see IOANNES GERSON, Opera omnia 1, 
ed. L.E. DU PIN, Antwerpen 1706 (rprt. Hildesheim 1987), 78-82, at 79. 

^ The treatise is edited in Marsilius of Inghen. Gedenkschrift 1499 zum einhundertsten 
Todestag des Gründungsrektors der Universität Heidelberg, hrsg. v. D. WALZ und R. 
DUCHTING (Lateinische Literatur im deutschen Südwesten 1), Heidelberg 2008, 63-78, at 71: 
"Neque ex diuersis aut contrarijs eorum opinionibus ecclesia labat, nec hosce quispiam 
errati potest insimulare, neque fuit inter hos illustres scriptores animorum aut voluntatum, 
sed verborum aut loquendi intelligendive modi quedam dissensio." For some emendations to 
this edition, see the review by D. MERTENS in Zeitschrift für die Geschichte des Oberrheins 
157 (2009), 510-18, at 517-18. 

“4 The authors listed are Alexander of Hales, Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventure, John Duns 
Scotus, Giles of Rome and Thomas of Strasbourg. 

45 Remarkably, in a number of printed editions of the Sentences, the authorities quoted by 
Peter Lombard are noted in the margin, so as to enable the user to easily collect the opinions 
of the Fathers while browsing through the text; see, e.g., the edition of the Sentences printed 
with HENRICUS DE GORRICHEM's Conclusiones under the title: Textus Sententiarum cum 
Conclusionibus et partitione textus Henrici Gorrichem (Basel 1510). I used the copy Mün- 
chen, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, 2 P.lat. 603 (VD16 P 1871). 

46 Jerome Schenck was the author of several treatises on pedagogical and theological mat- 
ters, published between 1502 and 1504. He also composed some prefaces to treatises of 
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taries of such earlier theologians as Alexander of Hales, Bonaventure and 
Thomas Aquinas are also referred to, even if just occasionally and only in a 
few words. Schenck stresses that the reader here will find, in a remarkably 
succinct way, a wide variety of opinions, and underlines the significance of 
Peter Lombard as a theologian and a mediator of tradition: 
Enimvero hic videbis, quid sanctus Thomas, sanctus Bonaventura, Al- 
exander de Hales, Scotus, Richardus disputarunt, et cum iis etiam an- 


tiquiores doctores per Magistrum et ipse Magister quid met, et id 
quidem succinctius quam credi possit audies." 


In line with these observations, for the late-medieval period we should 
therefore distinguish two different types of summaries; as we shall see, 
both types are represented among the sources that survived. The first type 
embraces treatises that were designed to be used in the classroom. They 
highlighted the doctrinal content of the Sentences, focusing primarily on 
what Peter Lombard said in each of the distinctions. The second type con- 
sists of summaries that were not primarily concerned with doctrinal content 
as such, but rather with the different opinions that Peter Lombard had quot- 
ed and with the way in which he had compared, opposed or united them. 
For the works of this last group, it was not of much concern that the Sen- 
tences were read as part of the educational program. What counted there 
was the work itself, because it gave a well-documented view of the various 
theological traditions, showing where the complexities were when reading 
the Scriptures and the Church Fathers, and how these difficulties could be 
resolved. 


Even if the summaries of the Sentences are virtually ignored by modern 
scholars, as I said before, the significance of Peter Lombard has recently 
become more and more appreciated. Philipp W. Rosemann, for example, in 
his recent books on Peter Lombard, has highlighted the importance of the 
Sentences as a carefully designed collection with an original theological 
view behind it, following, unintentionally I presume, the same line of ar- 
gument that can be found among the writers of the summaries of the second 


other writers, similar to the letter in Burkhard of Horneck's Compendium. On Burkhard and 
his writings, see K. ARNOLD, “Schenck, Hieronymus, von Siemau", in Die deutsche 
Literatur des Mittelalters. Verfasserlexikon 8 (2. Aufl.), Berlin 1992, 635-37. The letter 
published in Burkhard's Compendium is not mentioned among his writings and needs to be 
added to the list. 

47 See HIERONYMUS SCHENCK, Ad Lectorem, in BURCKHARDUS HORNECK, Compendium 
theologiae (above n. 33), f. Aiiv. Note in this quote that Jerome uses the same notion of 
succinctius as Heymericus did when describing the style of his Super Sententias, referred to 
in n. 5 above. 
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type. Rosemann confronts this understanding of the work with the stand- 
ard view, defended by Joseph de Ghellinck, Martin Grabman and others, 
which rather reflects the Peter Lombard as portrayed in the summaries of 
the first group, namely as the writer of a schoolbook which, because of its 
lack of a personal theological profile, was destined to become the standard 
text for generations of students. 


Heymericus’ compendium Supra Sententias clearly belongs to the sec- 
ond type. He does not merely summarize the different distinctions, but 
carefully names and quotes the sources adduced by Peter Lombard. Time 
and again he also highlights the disputational character of the Sentences by 
opposing the different authorities according to the structure of a quaestio or 
dubium and giving the Lombard's solution. 


III. Abbreviations in the Fifeenth Century: 
A Tradition of the Masters 


As I said earlier, the summaries were part of a living tradition. This is not 
only clear from the number of works that have survived, but also from the 
remarks that some authors made in their writings. Burkhard of Horneck, for 
example, in the dedicatory letter to Emfridus of Selneck that he added to 
his Compendium, says that a whole number of doctors made summaries of 
Peter Lombard's text, among whom he mentions Henry of Gorkum, Robert 
Holcot and Nicholas de Orbellis. Yet, he continues, there is still a need for 
such works, and he has been asked by Emfridus of Selneck and others to 
compose one himself, a request with which he has complied by writing the 
present treatise.“ In the course of his letter (as did Jerome Schenck in his 
letter Ad lectorem, mentioned earlier), Burkhard lists many different names 
commonly given to this type of treatise: Epitoma, Compendium, Excerpta, 
Continuationes, and Summariae conclusiones, thus testifying to the vitality 


48 ROSEMANN, The Story of a Great Medieval Book (above n. 28), 13-20, and IDEM, Peter 
Lombard (above n. 28), 6-7. 

^ BURCKHARDUS HORNECK, Ad divum Emfridum de Selneck, in IDEM, Compendium theo- 
logiae (above n. 33), f. Aiiir: “Et quamvis plures clarissimi sanctique doctores in brevissimis 
codicibus atque compendiis breviter scripserint, sicut dominus Henricus de Gorichen, domi- 
nus Rupertus Holkot, dominus Nicolaus de Orbellis ordinis minorum et plures alii, attamen 
petitiones vestrae non sinunt me quiescere. Ideo processus noster talis est, ut magis hic 
ponamus narrando approbata quam probando prius narrata. Sed ecce usque huc petitio tua et 
aliorum immo pauperum et conscolarium sociorumque nostrorum continua sollicitudo nos 
deduxit, ut humeris nostris hoc nimis onerosum pondus imponeremus." I have not been able 
to find information on Emfridus of Selneck. According to the header of the dedicatory letter, 
he was a Canon and Vicar of Laurentius of Bibra, Bishop of Würzburg. 
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of the genre.” 


By the time Burkhard of Horneck composed his Compendium in 1515, 
he was a famous doctor of medicine, who had finished his university stud- 
ies many years before.’ Obviously, it was established scholars who sum- 
marized the Sentences. This is surprising. One would rather expect that stu- 
dents would make such summaries, since it was they who needed them for 
their classes. But as is clear from the summaries of Burkhard of Horneck 
and Heymericus de Campo, it was the doctors who did so. Other sources 
provide the same evidence. A good case in point is the Quaestiones super 
quartum librum Sententiarum of Gerard of Zutphen, a work written in Co- 
logne in the late fifteenth century. This work is not a regular commentary, 
as the title would suggest, but a highly selective syllogistic summary, just 
as Heymericus’ Quadripartitus. In the incipit, it is argued that the treatise 
was written by Gerard as a memory aid for his students after he had fin- 
ished his lectures on the Sentences.” 


Clearly the making of summaries was something respectable and done 
by scholars who also were able to write original treatises, as in the case of 


50 BURCKHARDUS HORNECK, Ad divum Emfridum de Selneck (above n. 49), f. Aiiv and f. 
Aiiir. These names may help to identify as yet unknown summaries that have not been rec- 
ognized as such in manuscript catalogues. 


5! On him, see P. Assion, “Burkhard von Horneck", in Die deutsche Literatur des 
Mittelalters. Verfasserlexikon 1 (2. Aufl.), Berlin 1978, 1137-39. That Burkhard composed 
his Compendium in 1515 is clear from the dedicatory letter to Emfridus de Selneck. He 
wrote and collected medical and theological treatises, some of which have survived in the 
University Library of Würzburg. 


?? GERARDUS DE ZUTPHANIA, Quaestiones perpulchrae disputabiles super quartum librum 
Sententiarum, Cologne 1490, f. [aaaii]r: "Incipit libellus de quaestionibus disputabilibus 
cum eisdem correspondentibus propositionibus syllogistice ordinatis, quae collectae sunt 
post suum Sententiarum cursum in fortiorem prius lectorum memorium per magistrum 
Gerardum de Zutphiana sacrae theologiae licentiatum almae universitatis studii Colo- 
niensis." I used the copy preserved in Freiburg im Breisgau, Universitátsbibliothek, Ink. K 
5169, t (H 13633). The title-page highlights that the work is designed for students and 
priests to familiarize themselves with issues concerning the sacraments and the resurrection 
so that they can teach them to the believers, f. [aaai]r: "Quaestiones... in quibus tota sacra- 
mentorum materia cum resurrectionis mysterio continetur, maxime perutiles scholaribus et 
sacerdotibus ad quos talium singulariter spectat notitia ad suorum et fidelium instruc- 
tionem." For a full description of this incunable, see E. VOULLIEME, Der Buchdruck Kölns 
bis zum Ende des fünfzehnten Jahrhunderts, Bonn 1903 (rprt. Düsseldorf 1978), 206 n. 457. 
Gerard died in 1513. For more biographical details, see G.-R. TEWES, Die Bursen der Kólner 
Artisten-Fakultat bis zur Mitte des 16. Jahrhunderts (Studien zur Geschichte der Universitat 
zu Kóln 13), Kóln 1993, 899 s.v. Gerardus de Zutphania". He is not to be confused with 
Gerard Zerbolt of Zutphen, his famous fourteenth-century compatriot. 
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Burkhard of Horneck and Heymericus de Campo, the latter of whom ab- 
breviated a significant number of other works and was also eager in his 
regular treatises, such as the Centheologicon and the Colliget principiorum, 
to collect authorities and bring them together under one umbrella.” It is in 
this tradition of summarizing and collecting, alive in the late-medieval pe- 
riod, that we should place Heymericus' Super Sententias as well as the 
many other summaries that were published in the fifteenth and early six- 
teenth centuries. 


IV. Heymericus' Super Sententias against 
the Background of Other Summaries 


The special nature of Heymericus' Super Sententias reveals itself if we 
compare the treatise with other summaries of both types distinguished ear- 
lier. As I said, Heymericus highlighted the authorities collected by Peter 
Lombard.™ If we now look at other summaries, especially those that belong 
to the first group distinguished above, it becomes clear that in these works 
such authorities play no role at all. These summaries are focused solely on 
providing an outline of the structure of the Sentences and on giving infor- 
mation about its doctrinal content. 


(1) The Memoriale librorum Sententiarum Petri Lombardi 


The best example of the first group is the Memoriale librorum Senten- 
tiarum Petri Lombardi ac eorundem distinctionum, published anonymously 
in Basel in 1513 and included in the edition of Denys the Carthusian's 
commentary on the Sentences, printed in Cologne in 1535.? This edition of 


5 According to the Rooklooster Register, Heymericus compiled works of Donatus and 
Albert the Great; see KALUZA, “Trois listes" (above n. 2), 11: “(14) ...Epylogus libri Alberti 
Magni De laudibus Marie,” and 15: “(74) Epylogus Donati.” For the two other treatises 
mentioned, see R. IMBACH, "Das Centheologicon des Heymericus de Campo und die darin 
enthaltenen Cusanus-Reminiszenzen. Hinweise und Materialien", in Traditio 39 (1983), 
466-77, and D. CALMA and R. IMBACH, "A Fifteenth-Century Metaphysical Treatise. Prelim- 
inary Remarks on the Colliget principiorum of Heymericus de Campo", in Przegląd 
Tomistyczny 14 (2008), 225-76, at 234-35. 

54 Note that Heymericus refers to Lombard’s Sentences as the “collectio Sententiarum a 
domino Petro Lombardo episcopo Parisiensi studioso facta"; see the text quoted in n. 5 
above. 

55 [ used the copy of the Memoriale preserved in München, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, 4 
P.lat. 800 m (VD16 L 1583). The title-page reads: “Librorum Sentententiarum Petri 
Lombardi ac eorundem distinctionum breve utilissimumque memoriale." For Denys’ 
commentary on the Sentences and its edition of Cologne 1535, see DIONYSIUS 
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Denys' commentary on the Sentences, reprinted in 1902-1935, among other 
reasons is noteworthy because it contains, besides the Memoriale, three 
additional summaries, to two of which we shall return below 27 


As the title suggests, the Memoriale was composed to assist in the goal 
of learning the content of the Sentences by heart. Its design is very typical. 
Each of the four Books is summarized on a single page of the edition, so 
that the treatise therefore consumes only four printed pages. Every distinc- 
tion is represented by one keyword, printed in large letters. Above each 
keyword is placed a short gloss, which printed in a small letter size gives 
the number of the distinction and explains the context. The keywords are 
grouped from the left to the right in five rows, following the numbering of 
the distinction as in the Sentences. In the first line, one finds a phrase sum- 
marizing the first five distinctions, which runs as follows: 


[d.1] Fruimur, [d.2] uno Deo, [d.3] trino, [d.4] genito, [d.5] in essentia. 


CARTUSIENSIS, Enarrationes in quinque Mosaicae legis libros, in Dionysii Cartusiensis 
Opera omnia 1, Montreuil 1896, v-xxi, at xv-xvii; Elenchus operum Dionysii, in Dionysii 
Cartusiensis Opera omnia 1, Montreuil 1896, xlix-Ixxii, at lv n. 43; K. EMERY, JR., Dionysii 
Cartusiensis opera selecta 1: Prolegomena. Bibliotheca manuscripta (Corpus Christianorum 
Continuatio Mediaevalis 121), Turnhout 1991, 203-4, and 228-29 n. 49. No manuscripts are 
known, except two manuscripts with question titles (Città del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostoli- 
ca Vaticana, Codd. Urb. lat. 516 and 517). Most probably, the summaries added to the print- 
ed edition (see n. 56 below) were not part of Denys' own work. Two of them, Jerome Dun- 
gersheim's Epitomata and Arnold of Wesel's Versus memoriales, were composed after 
Denys' death. The edition Cologne 1535 (VD 16 D 1900-1903) has survived in Freiburg im 
Breisgau, Universitátsbibliothek, K 4727-1, K 4727-2, K 4727-3, K 4727-4. It is titled De 
his quae secundum sacras scripturas et orthodoxorum patrum sententias... catholice cred- 
antur. 

56 See DIONYSIUS CARTUSIENSIS, Jn IV libros Sententiarum, in Dionysii Cartusiensis 
Opera omnia 19-25, Tournai 1902-1913, with an index generalis, in Dionysii Cartusiensis 
Opera omnia 25bis, Parkminster 1935. The Memoriale is printed under the title of Compen- 
diosum Memoriale and divided over the beginnings of each of the four Books of Denys’ 
commentary. The same goes for the other summaries included in the edition, the Distinc- 
tionum libri primi Sententiarum Descriptio, the Epitomata (or Epitomae as they are called in 
the edition according to humanist usage) and the Versus memoriales; see, e.g., DIONYSIUS 
CARTUSIENSIS, Jn I Sent. (above n. 39), 13 (Descriptio), 14 (Memoriale), and 15-27 
(Epitomata and Versus). 

57 Memoriale (above n. 55), f. [2]r. The glosses to each keyword are the following: “frui- 
mur: scilicet proprie solo Deo,” “uno Deo: secundum auctoritates utriusque legis," "trino: ut 
patet per rationes, vestigium et imaginem," “genito: scilicet Deo de Deo,” “in essentia: scili- 
cet quae nec generat nec generatur." Most of these glosses go back to the text of Peter Lom- 
bard. For example, the gloss added to "trino," namely *ut patet per rationes, vestigium et 
imaginem" is taken from PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. I d.2 c.4 n.1, ed. BRADY (above n. 5), 
63: “Proponamus ergo in medium veteris ac novi Testamenti auctoritates, quibus divinae 


» cr 
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Similarly, the second line gives a summary of the next five distinctions. 
Remarkably, all four Books are divided into groups of five and sometimes 
four distinctions. As is known, in some commentaries on the Sentences, 
such as those by Gregory of Rimini, Hugolino of Orvieto and Marsilius of 
Inghen, occasionally distinctions are treated in groups. However, there is 
no pattern in these commentaries that resembles the format of the Memo- 
riale. Perhaps it is only in the fifteenth century that this grouping of five 
distinctions became popular. 


That the work was designed for the purpose of assisting scholars to 
learn the structure of the Sentences by heart is not only clear from the title 
Memoriale, but is also highlighted in the letter to the reader that precedes 
the little study-aid.? Obviously, there was a need for such works. Probably, 
the audience for the work comprised students attending the lectures of the 
bachelors, as well as the bachelors themselves, who needed to have a clear 
view of the subjects divided over the entire work. But there were also other 
candidates. The structure of the Sentences was the format for the ordering 
of the disputations held in many theological faculties. For example, the sub- 
jects chosen for the Quaestiones vacantiales held in Cologne followed the 
format of the Sentences.” These disputations were presided over by a mas- 
ter of the Arts Faculty who studied theology, but not necessarily one who 
had already commented on the Sentences. His duty was to propose the dif- 
ferent questions to the students, who acted as respondents.°' For him, there- 
fore, it was crucial to know the structure of the Sentences by heart. The 
Memoriale provided a good aid for this purpose, although, of course, there 
were also other instruments that could serve the same purpose, such as the 


unitatis atque trinitatis veritas demonstretur." 


58 See, e.g., my “The Commentary on the Sentences of Marsilius of Inghen”, in Mediaeval 
Commentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard 1, ed. EVANS (above n. 29), 465-506, at 
494-05. 

?? Memoriale (above n. 55), f. [1]v: “...singulis (sc. the different distinctions, MH) ad loca 
artis memorativae reductis et impressis promptum exercitatumque hominem allegationibus 
reddit (sc. the treatise, MH)." 

9? See, e.g., the disputations held in 1481 and 1484 noted in G.M. LÖHR, Die 
theologischen Disputationen und Promotionen an der Universität Köln im ausgehenden 15. 
Jahrhundert nach den Angaben des P. Servatius Fanckel O.P. (Quellen und Forschungen 
zur Geschichte des Dominikanerordens in Deutschland 21), Leipzig 1926, at 65-66 (1481) 
and 71-73 (1484); see also the table there at 33. 

9! FJ. VON BIANCO, Die alte Universität Köln und die spátern Gelehrten-Schulen dieser 
Stadt 1.1: Die alte Universität Köln, Köln 1855, Anlagen 34-50 (Statuta Facultatis sacrae 
Theologiae), at 36-37: “Item ordinamus quod in vacacionibus magnis fiant disputationes... et 
sit presidens Magister in Artibus secularis et saltem studens in Theologia..." 
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tables listing the chapters of the Sentences. Such tables were part of the 
Sentences itself, but also circulated separately. 


By its design, the Memoriale allowed the students and bachelors to 
write small notes between the lines. Whether the work was indeed used as a 
notebook is difficult to determine. The copy that I have used does not bear 
any handwriting, but some empty pages are added to it, although this might 
be a result of the size of the paper used and not because the printer has left 
blank pages for notes Di 


(2) The Verses by John Hus and Arnold of Wesel 


As I have remarked, the user of the Memoriale gets no information on the 
authorities adduced by Peter Lombard nor on the problems provoked by the 
statements of these authorities. The same goes for the summaries written in 
verse form, some of which go back to the early thirteenth century.“ They 
were also designed for mnemotechnic purposes. A late-medieval example 
Is found in John Hus' Super IV Sententiarum, which dates from the first 
decade of the fifteenth century.? Each distinction opens with a summary of 
the Lombard's text. This summary begins with a divisio textus and a set of 
conclusiones, or statements expressing the central ideas. Then a number of 
verses follow that rephrase the division and the statements. They are intro- 
duced in a standard way: "pro isto sunt tres versus" or "de his quattuor (sc. 
conclusionibus, MH) sunt isti versus.”°° Sometimes these verses are ac- 
companied by glosses or short expositions similar to the ones found in the 
Memoriale." To provide an example, I quote the three verses that belong to 


9? See, e.g., Textus Sententiarum cum Conclusionibus et partitione textus Henrici Gor- 
richem (above n. 45), f. aiira- aiiiva. Such a list, named “Tituli seu rubricae,” is also includ- 
ed in the edition of Denys’ commentary on the Sentences; see DIONYSIUS CARTUSIENSIS, Jn I 
Sent. (above n. 39), 28-33. Originally, these tables were part of the Lombard's work. See 
PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent., ed. BRADY (above n. 5), 5-53. 

& Memoriale (above n. 55), f. [4]r-v. 

9* See ManrIN, “Filia Magistri” (above n. 30), 373, and F. STEGMÜLLER, Repertorium 
commentariorum in Sententias Petri Lombardi 1, Würzburg 1947, 6-8 nn. 11-22. 

65 TOANNES Hus, Super IV Sententiarum, ed. W. FLAISHANS et M. KOMÍNKOVÁ, Praha 
1905 (rprt. Osnabrück 1966). The incipit of the verses contained in this commentary is at 37: 
“A. Res et signa sunt doctrinae duo membra." These verses survived separately in a number 
of manuscripts, listed in STEGMÜLLER, Repertorium (above n. 64), 7 nn. 18-19. 

66 [OANNES HUS, In J Sent. d.2 et d.3, ed. FLAJSHANS et KOMÍNKOVÁ (above n. 65), 45 and 
51. 

67 See, e.g., IOANNES HUS, Jn I Sent. d.30, ed. FLAJSHANS et KOMÍNKOVÁ (above n. 65), 
142. Sometimes these explanatory glosses are added after the verses, as in, e.g, IOANNES 
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the second distinction of the first Book, in which it 1s argued that according 
to the Scriptures God is both three and one. Neither here nor in any other 
verses are any authorities quoted: 

B. Purges oculum, si vis agnoscere trinum; 


Lex nova cum veteri probat ista iubetque teneri, 
Quod tres personae sunt et Deus unus idemque.’ 


After these verses the regular commentary follows. It 1s organized in a 
common fashion, being composed of small dubia or quaestiones. The 
statements and the verses are independent of the commentary, which is per- 
fectly understandable without having the statements or the verses at hand. 
The function of these verses therefore seems clear: they should help the 
user to memorize the content of the distinction at stake. 


Another similar work in which there are likewise no references to 
sources or authorities is the Versus memoriales by Arnold of Wesel, who 
was active in Cologne at the beginning of the sixteenth century.” His vers- 
es were printed with the Sentences commentary of Denys the Carthusian.? 
Again I quote the verses that cover the second distinction: 


Splendida personis tribus est essentia simplex. 
Hoc, instrumentum monstrat utrumque tibi."! 


As I just mentioned, in the commentary of John Hus the text of Peter 
Lombard is summarized not only in verses but also in a number of separate 
conclusiones. To be sure, these are not the conclusiones of statements from 
the commentary itself, as they are, for example, in the works of John Hil- 
talingen of Basel and Marsilius of Inghen.” The statements that Hus pro- 
vides at the beginning of each distinction pertain only to the text of the 
Lombard himself. In such conclusiones we encounter what is a crucial fea- 
ture of many other late-medieval summaries, to which we now turn. 


Hus, /n I Sent. d.2 et d.3, ed. FLAJSHANS et KOMÍNKOVÁ (above n. 65), 45 and 51. 

68 IOANNES HUS, In I Sent. d.2, ed. FLAISHANS et KOMÍNKOVÁ (above n. 65), 45. 

© On him see TEWES, Die Bursen (above n. 52), 891 s.v. “Arnold Halderen von Wesel (de 
Wesalia)". The incipit of his Versus memoriales is “Res et signa libri prodit distinctio pri- 
ma." See STEGMÜLLER, Repertorium (above n. 64), 42 n. 80. 

7? They were added to Hieronymus Dungersheim's Epitomata and placed at the end of the 
summary of each distinction. See, e.g., DIONYSIUS CARTUSIENSIS, /n / Sent. (above n. 39), 
15-27. 

7! DIONYSIUS CARTUSIENSIS, Ju I Sent. (above n. 39), 15. 

7 See P.J.J.M. BAKKER and C. SCHABEL, “Sentences Commentaries of the Later Four- 
teenth Century", in Mediaeval Commentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard 1, ed. 
EVANS (above n. 29), 425-64, at 429-31. 
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(3) The Conclusiones of John de Fonte 


The summaries that consist of conclusiones can be divided into two groups. 
In some summaries, the conclusiones follow the argument of Peter Lom- 
bard, and within each distinction their number is always the same. In other 
summaries, by contrast, the number of conclusiones varies. For example, 
this is the case in the well-known Conclusiones in quattuor libros Senten- 
tiarum compiled by John de Fonte, which dates from the early fourteenth 
century and was printed in Cologne in 1479.” It begins with a short intro- 
duction and a list of the chapter-headings of each separate distinction, as 
they circulated separatedly and can also be found in the work of Peter 
Lombard himself." Then the main part follows, again with a small intro- 
duction, which contains the summaries of the separate distinctions, begin- 
ning with formulas like "distinctio prima habet conclusiones decem" or 
"distinctio secunda continet tres conclusiones." As is clear from these ex- 
amples, the number of statements changes. Also, their length is variable: 
some consist of only one phrase, others are longer. In the latter case the 
statements are supplemented by additional information elucidating the con- 
tent of the statement. To illustrate the nature of these statements I quote the 
full text of the summary of the second distinction of the first Book, which 
has three conclusiones or statements. The first is short, the second and third 
are more extensive. All three statements contain quotations from Augus- 
tine, although these are not indicated as such: "^ 


7 My remarks are based on the copy of IOANNES DE FONTE, Conclusiones in quattuor 
libros Sententiarum, Kóln 1479, that survived in München, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, 2 
Inc.c.a.850 (GW M13570). Manuscripts and other editions are listed in STEGMÜLLER, Reper- 
torium (above n. 64), 217-18 n. 446 and (with a discussion of the treatise) in W J. 
COURTENAY, “Johannes de Fonte's Conclusiones in libros Sententiarum. The Wolfenbüttel 
Manuscripts", in Florilegium Mediaevale: études offertes a Jacqueline Hamesse a 
l'occasion de son éméritat, éd. par J. MEIRINHOS et O. WEUERS (Textes et Études du Moyen 
Age 50), Louvain-la-Neuve 2009, 109-27. John’s Conclusiones were translated into Middle 
High German, thus testifying to their widespread reputation; see V. HONEMANN, “Petrus 
Lombardus in mittelhochdeutscher Sprache. Die Sentenzenabbreviation des Johannes de 
Fonte”, in Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum und Literatur 109 (1980), 251-75. 

74 IOANNES DE FONTE, Conclusiones in Sent. (above n. 73), not foliated. The table with 
chapter headings begins in the fourth column of the edition. This list is similar to the ones 
referred to in n. 62 above. 

75 [IOANNES DE FONTE, Conclusiones in Sent., first and third column of the main part of the 
treatises. 

76 IOANNES DE FONTE, Conclusiones in Sent., third and fourth column of the main part of 
the treatises. 
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Hoc itaque." Distinctio secunda continet tres conclusiones. 


Prima est quod Trinitas divinarum personarum est unus et solus verus 
Deus." 


Secunda est quod in Deo est unitas essentiae seu substantiae et Trinitas 
personarum, scilicet Patris qui generat Filium, et ideo Filius non est qui 
Pater est. Filius est qui generatur a Patre. Et ideo Pater non est qui 
Filius est. Et Spiritus Sanctus, qui nec Pater est nec Filius, sed Patris et 
Filii Spiritus uterque aequalis.” 


Tertia est quod omnes catholici tractatores qui de Trinitate, quae Deus 
est, scripserunt hoc secundum Scripturas docere intendunt: Quod Pater 
et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus unius sint substantiae et essentiae et insepa- 
rabili aequalitate unus sicut?? Deus, ut sit unitas in essentia et pluralitas 
in personis. Et ideo non sunt tres dii, sed unus Deus.*! 


The conclusiones in this treatise are exclusively focused on the content 
of the distinction treated, which they present partly verbatim, partly in their 
own wording. The sources quoted by Peter Lombard are not mentioned, 
something that is also the case in Heymericus’ Quadripartitus. As we will 
see in the further course of this investigation, the fact that the authorities 
are not quoted is a pattern followed in many summaries, but not in all. In 
his Super Sententias, for example, Heymericus includes and mentions the 
sources adduced in the Sentences. 


(4) Burkhard of Horneck's Compendium theologiae 


As I stated above, in other summaries the number of conclusiones 1s always 
the same. An interesting example is the Compendium of Burkhard of Hor- 
neck, at least as far as his summary of the first Book of the Sentences is 
concerned. Clearly, the first Book was for him the most important, as is 
evident from the following observations. Burkhard adds a list to his work 
explaining difficult terms, as well as a list of Articuli in quibus Magister 
communiter non tenetur, but, remarkably, he limits both features to only the 


77 See PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. I d.2 c.1 n.1, ed. BRADY (above n. 5), 61. 

7$ This first statement, e.g., is a quotation from Augustine's De Trinitate adduced by 
PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. I d.2 c.1 n.1, ed. BRADY (above n. 5), 61: “...vera ac pia fide 
tenendum est, quod ‘Trinitas sit unus est solus et verus Deus’, ut ait Augustinus..." 

7? PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. I d.2 c.1 n.1, ed. BRADY (above n. 5), 62. Again, the source 
is Augustine's De Trinitate as quoted in the Sentences. 

8? sicut] sint PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. I d.2 c.1 n.1, ed. BRADY (above n. 5), 62. 

8! PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. I d.2 c.1 n.1, ed. BRADY (above n. 5), 62. Also here Augus- 
tine is referred to by Peter Lombard. Notably, the third statement is taken from a part of the 
Sentences that precedes the part where the second statement is taken from. 
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first Book of the Sentences.? Moreover, it is only in the first Book that he 
summarizes nearly every distinction in a standard form, beginning with a 
division of the text followed by three statements." The structure of the 
summaries of the other Books is different. In all cases, however, the sum- 
maries begin with a short summary of the content of the text of Peter Lom- 
bard, which is then expanded upon in the remainder of the summaries lead- 
ing to the statements. As a rule, in his Compendium Burkhard calls these 
statements conclusiones or propositiones. Sometimes, however, he labels 
them conclusiones textuales or conclusiones litterales. At the end of each 
distinction, they are again summarized in a so-called conclusio summaria. 
As an example, I present here the statements that pertain to the fifth distinc- 
tion of the first Book. This distinction concerns the Trinity, and in particu- 
lar the question of how the undivided divine essence is involved in the gen- 
eration of the three divine Persons: 


...Et potest textus trifaria propositione signari. 


Prima: Non est concedendum quod Pater genuit individuam essentiam, 
vel essentia Filium, vel essentia essentiam. 


Secunda: Essentia divina, quae communis est tribus personis et tota in 
singulis, nec generat nec genita est. 


Tertia: Filius genitus est de Patris substantia, non tamquam de materia, 
sed sicut de aliquo sibi <con>substantiali et coaeterno. Probatur in 
textu.... 


Conclusio summaria: Non generat neque genita est divina natura vel 
essentia.5 


I have chosen this distinction because Burkhard remarks that Henry of 
Gorkum proposed three different conclusions to the distinction, which he 
then quotes in addition." (I shall return to Burkhard's summary of Henry 


82 See BURCKHARDUS HORNECK, Compendium theologiae (above n. 33), ff. Aiiiv-A[iv]v: 
"Declaratio aliquorum terminorum, quibus ignoratis, non bene potest intelligi primus liber 
Sententiarum," and f. A[iv]v: "Isti sunt articuli primi libri in quibus Magister Sententiarum 
non tenetur communiter ab omnibus." 

83 There are a few exceptions to this pattern, e.g., the summary of the third distinction in 
BURCKHARDUS HORNECK, Compendium theologiae (above n. 33), f. 6r-v, where it seems 
that the statements just dropped out in the printed edition. 

84 The term conclusio textualis is used, e.g., in the summary of distinction 23 of the first 
Book in BURCKHARDUS HORNECK, Compendium theologiae (above n. 33), f. 11v, conclusio 
litteralis in the summary of distinction 48, f. 18r. 

85 BURCKHARDUS HORNECK, Compendium theologiae (above n. 33), f. 7r. 

86 BURCKHARDUS HORNECK, Compendium theologiae (above n. 33), f. 7r: “Henricus 
Gorcheim alias ponit propositiones. Prima: Divina essentia non est generans neque generata. 
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below.) Burkhard’s comments on Henry of Gorkum indicate that the sum- 
maries of the Sentences are part of a living literary tradition, the authors of 
which are familiar with each others’ works. 


In his introductory letters to the Compendium, Burkhard presents the 
treatise as a work for students, something that is also clear from its peda- 
gogical format." As with the other summaries discussed, Burkhard's Com- 
pendium is exclusively focused on the content of the Sentences, which it 
reformulates in its own wording, and not in that of the authorities. To be 
sure, Burkhard indicates where Peter Lombard confronts different opinions, 
as for example in the summary of distinction seven, when he writes “Mag- 
Ister distinctione praesenti solvit dubia," but he does not in any way indi- 
cate what sources contested on this point.** 


(5) The Epitomata of Jerome Dungersheim 


Completely without any conclusions are the Epitomata quattuor librorum 
Sententiarum composed by Jerome Dungersheim, printed in Leipzig in 1514 
and later added to the edition of the Denys the Carthusian's commentary on 
the Sentences." On the first page, two additional titles are printed, namely 
Introductorium and Memoriale, which show that the naming of summaries 
like these was not fixed. As with the other works dicussed already, the 
Epitomata are focused on the doctrinal content of the Sentences. Every dis- 
tinction 1s summarized, but there is no division of the text nor any list with 
distinctions. Only now and then are the authorities adduced by Peter Lom- 
bard mentioned and cited in a very abbreviated form. But this is the excep- 
tion.”’ As is clear from the introductory letter printed at the outset of the 
Epitomata, Dungersheim wanted to present the basic idea of each distinction 


Secunda: Quamvis Filius et Spiritus Sanctus non sint aliud quam divina essentia, tamen 
producti sunt ambo realiter. Tertia: Filius et Spiritus Sanctus sunt producti, non tamen de 
nihilo, sed de aliquo, licet non de aliquo materialiter. Non enim sermoni res, sed rei est 
sermo subiectus." 

87 For these letters, see nn. 36 and 49 above. 

88 BURCKHARDUS HORNECK, Compendium theologiae (above n. 33), f. 7v. 

*? For the inclusion of the Epitomata in Denys’ commentary, see n. 56 above. 

°° | used the copy HIERONYMUS DUNGERSHEIM, Epitomata quattuor librorum Senten- 
tiarum, Leipzig 1514, that is preserved in München, Bayerische Staatsbibliotek, Clm 28814 
(VD16 D 2950). 

?! See, e.g., HIERONYMUS DUNGERSHEIM, Epitomata II d.2 (above n. 90), f. 17v: “Unde 
quod dicitur ‘in principio creavit Deus caelum et terram’, per ‘caelum’ secundum Augusti- 
num intelligitur spiritualis creatura, per ‘terram’ autem corporalis." The corresponding pas- 
sage is PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. II d.2 c.5, ed. BRADY (above n. 5), 341. Cf. Gen. 1:1. 
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as an aid to the students in the first years of their education, the tirones. They 
could use the work as an introduction to the Sentences or, if they were more 
familiar with the work, as a reminder of what they had studied.” Again, as an 
example, I quote the summary of the second distinction of the first Book: 


Distinctio 2, quae incipit: Hoc itaque etc. 


Epitoma: Vera ac pia fide tenendum est quod Trinitas unus est et solus 
verus Deus. Unde et omnes catholici doctores hoc secundum Scripturas 
sanctas docere intenderunt, scilicet quod Pater et Filius et Spiritus 
Sanctus sunt unius substantiae et sunt unus Deus inseparabili 
aequalitate. Et tamen Pater non est Filius nec Spiritus Sanctus nec 
econverso (ed. ‘econtrario’), sed omnes tres personae sunt homousion, 
hoc est unius substantiae. Unde non est aliud Pater et aliud Filius et 
aliud Spiritus Sanctus, scilicet in essentia, sed alius, scilicet in persona. 
Hanc autem fidem primo adstruere ex Scripturis et postea rationibus ca- 
tholicis et exemplis contra adversarios veritatis defendere oportet. Unde 
quod haec ita se habeant ex auctoritatibus veteris et novi Testamenti 
deducitur, ut in littera.” 


All of the summaries that we have seen thus far belong to the first 
group distinguished above, which generally do not mention the sources and 
authorities adduced and quoted by Peter Lombard. They are products of the 
fact that the Sentences were read at the universities and in the studia of the 
religious orders. Their primary concern is to portray the different distinc- 
tions as faithfully as possible, whether in a systematic form with conclu- 
siones or without. 


(6) Henry of Gorkum's Conclusiones 


Summaries that belong the second group distinguished in section II above, 
which refer to the sources adduced by Peter Lombard, are more rare, per- 
haps because interest in, and preference for, the theological traditions of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries emerged only in the fifteenth century. Some 
of these summaries, if more rare, were yet highly successful. A good exam- 
ple is the Conclusiones of Henry of Gorkum, which were printed many 
times, also together with the text of Peter Lombard itself and with some 
additional texts and tables, such as the list of Articles condemned at Paris in 


?? HIERONYMUS DUNGERSHEIM, Epitomata (above n. 90), ff. 1v-2r, at f. 2r: “Ut sic et ti- 
rones qui ipsum codicem (sc. the Sentences of Peter Lombard, MH) iam forsitan cursim 
versarunt per hoc (ed. ‘hec’, MH) memoriale quoddam habeant lectorum et qui versaturi 
sunt praevium qualecumque assequantur introductorium." 

?3 HIERONYMUS DUNGERSHEIM, Epitomata (above n. 90), f. 3r; cf. PETRUS LOMBARDUS, 
Sent. I d.2 c.1 n.1, ed. BRADY (above n. 5), 61. 
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1277 and the Articuli in quibus Magister communiter non tenetur.” Hen- 
ry's Conclusiones were well known among the compilers, as we have seen 
already. At first sight, one could question whether the treatise belongs to 
the second group. Every distinction is summarized beginning with a divi- 
sion of the text and then a number of conclusions follow, features that we 
have seen with the summaries of the first group. But in contrast with those 
summaries, Henry quotes the authorities mentioned by Peter Lombard and 
discusses the way in which they are treated in the Sentences. Henry is clear- 
ly very much interested in the dialectical structure of the Lombard's text. In 
order to illustrate the difference between Henry's summary and those of 
Burkhard of Horneck and Jerome Dungersheim, I quote Henry's statements 
from the second distinction of the first Book and add the sources that he 
mentions there:”° 


In speciali enim: Sententia Magistri in hac distinctione stat in tribus 
conclusionibus, quarum conclusionum prima est haec: Necesse est 
quemlibet catholicum sola et etiam pia fide aeternam Trinitatem in 
summa unitate affirmare... probat Magister ibidem transsumendo 
auctoritatem beati Augustini 1 De Trinitate capitulo 2 dicentis: 
‘Trinitas est unus solus Deus, Pater et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus'....?ó 


Secunda conclusio est haec: Nulli bono catholico licet in divinarum 
personarum alietate seu distinctione ullatenus dubitare....?" 


Tertia conclusio est haec: Non obstat catholicum pluralitatem 
divinarum personarum auctoritatibus Scripturae utriusque Testamenti 
posse comprobare. Ista conclusio probatur sic. Nam dicitur Genesis 1: 
“Faciamus hominem ad imaginem et similitudinem nostram....” Et hanc 
expositionem confirmat Magister auctoritate Augustini quae habetur in 
littera. Et hoc idem probat Magister auctoritatibus Novi Testamenti, 
quae patent in textu.?* 


°4 See the edition quoted in n. 45 above. Not all editions contain the same additional mate- 
rials. Some, for example the one just mentioned, include sections from Giles of Rome's 
commentary on the Sentences. Others have the titles of the distinctions of Thomas Aquinas? 
commentary, as the edition Basel 1489 (Basel, Universitátsbibliothek Hauptbibliothek, 
Aleph H III 34:2 [GW M32586]). For a list of manuscripts and editions, see A.G. WEILER, 
Heinrich von Gorkum (71431). Seine Stellung in der Philosophie und der Theologie des 
Spdatmittelalters, Hilversum 1962, 90-92. Henry's Conclusiones are discussed in 
SLOTEMAKER, “Henry of Gorkum” (above n. 29), 145-73, to which the reader is referred for 
further details. 

95 HENRICUS DE GORRICHEM, Conclusiones (above n. 45), f. b2rb. 

%6 See PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. I d.2 c.1 n.1, ed. BRADY (above n. 5), 61. 

97 PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. I d.2 c.2 n.1, ed. BRADY (above n. 5), 62. 


98 PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. I d.2 cc.4-5, ed. BRADY (above n. 5), 63-68. 
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(7) The Super Sententias of Heymericus de Campo 


If we now turn to the summary of Heymericus de Campo, there is no doubt 
that it belongs to the second group, as I have already indicated. In his work 
all didactic handles are missing: there are no verses, no divisions, no con- 
clusions, no lemmata. Without any numbering of the distinctions (which 
are numbered, however, in the margin of Cod. Cus. 24), it is difficult to 
find one's way in the text. What 1s implicit in the summary of Henry of 
Gorkum becomes fully explicit in the work of Heymericus: Peter Lombard 
Is a representative of the theological tradition of the Golden Age, who was 
familiar with the writings of the fathers and main auctoritates. To exempli- 
fy this, I quote Heymericus’ summary of the second distinction in full, 
highlighting the authorities referred to in bold:?? 
Deus est trinus personaliter, unus essentialiter seu naturaliter. Et ideo 
secundum Hilarium ibi “non est singularitas vel solitudo, sed 
similitudo et aequalitas." Haec Trinitatis unitas prius fide quam 
ratione indaganda est, eo quod teste Augustino De Trinitate: *Mentis 


humanae acies invalida in tam excellenti lumine non figitur nisi per 
iustitiam fidei emundetur."!?! 


Sunt ergo tres personae, scilicit Pater, Filius, et Spiritus Sanctus, non 
tria vel tres dii naturaliter, sed personaliter iuxta illud “Eritis sicut dii,” 
Genesis 2.!°? Non solitarie vel singulariter unus, sed unum essentialiter, 
iuxta illud “Ego et Pater unum sumus."!? Neque diversus aut aliud est 
Pater a Filio et Spiritu Sancto, sed alius ut maneat discretio personarum 
in identitate substantiae et naturae. 


That Heymericus focuses on the older tradition and not on the useful- 
ness of Peter Lombard in the classroom is also testified by the fact that in 
his Super Sententias there is no mention of the Articuli in quibus Magister 
communiter non tenetur, which are referred to in the other treatises!“ 
These articles list the opinions of Peter Lombard that were considered to be 
problematic by the masters of theology. The list originated in the thirteenth 
century when the Sentences became the standard textbook of theology and 
lectures upon the work became a requirement for the degree of Master of 
Theology at Paris and Oxford. The Articuli, as an index of problematic top- 


° Cod. Cus. 24, f. 54vb. 

10 PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. I d.2 c.4 n.3, ed. BRADY (above n. 5), 64. 

10! PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. I d.2 c.1 n.1, ed. BRADY (above n. 5), 61. 

102 PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. I d.2 c.4 n.5, ed. BRADY (above n. 5), 65. Cf. Gen. 3:5. 
103 PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. I d.2 c.5 n.2, ed. BRADY (above n. 5), 67. Cf. Joh. 10:30. 


104 See, e.g., the list in BURCKHARDUS HORNECK, Compendium, referred to in n. 82, above, 
and Appendix II, below. 
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ics, were quoted well into the sixteenth century.' The number of articles 
in the lists can vary substantially, as we shall see. Importantly, however, the 
articles were not associated with any official condemnation; they merely 
contain a list of problematic statements that, according to the masters, con- 
fused readers of the Sentences and therefore should not be maintained. 
There is no question that in the late Middle Ages concepts and formulations 
employed by Peter Lombard had become old-fashioned and difficult for 
later commentators to handle. It was common knowledge among theologi- 
ans in Paris and Oxford that the writings of past authors could cause trou- 
bles if they employed concepts in a way that was no longer accepted. John 
Duns Scotus, for example, remarks that Anselm used the term potestas 
where modern authors would say potentia, and that, when discussing the 
Trinity, he distinguished only three notiones whereas modern theologians 
mention five." Anselm's antique usage was not so problematic, but Peter 
Lombard's usage was, because his Sentences were still ubiquitously used as 
a standard textbook. 


All of the summaries of the Sentences that I have discussed thus far re- 
fer to the Articuli, excepting those that are written in verse. References to 
the Articuli were introduced as a warning or reminder, without any discus- 
sion, saying for example: “Et est intelligendum quod hic Magister non ten- 
etur," “Et in hoc Magister non tenetur a modernis doctoribus," or “Quod 
Magister dicit non tenetur." "°S 


In Heymericus’ Super Sententias, there are no such warnings. He was 
obviously interested in the position of Peter Lombard himself, not in the 


105 See DE GHELLINCK, “Pierre Lombard" (above n. 37), 2014-15, SYNAN, “Nineteen Less 
Probable Opinions” (above n. 27), 340-42, and ANGOTTI, “Les listes des opiniones Magistri 
Sententiarum" (above n. 27), 84-85. 

106 This state of affairs is reflected in the title of the articles: Articuli in quibus Magister 
communiter non tenetur. See also C. DU PLESSIS D'ARGENTRÉ, Collectio Iudiciorum de novis 
erroribus 1, Paris 1728 (rprt. Brussel 1963), 118-19, who discusses the articles. He notes, 
119a: "Itaque, non solemni decreto Parisiensis Facultatis proscripti sunt illi Articuli, sed 
communi consensu Magistrorum Interpretum.” 

107 TOANNES DUNS Scotus, Ordinatio Prol. p.1 q. un., in loannis Duns Scoti Opera omnia 
1, ed. C. BALIC et al., Città del Vaticano 1950, 56 and IDEM, Ordinatio | d.28 qq.1-2, in 
loannis Duns Scoti Opera omnia 6, ed. C. BALIĆ et al.., Città del Vaticano 1963, 125. 

108 See IOANNES DE FONTE, Conclusiones in III Sent. d.5 (above n. 73), third column (not 
foliated); HENRICUS DE GORRICHEM, Conclusiones III d.5 (above n. 45), f. xiirb; 
HIERONYMUS DUNGERSHEIM, Epitomata UI d.5 (above n. 90), f. 36r. Cf. SYNAN, “Nineteen 
Less Probable Opinions" (above n. 27), 341 n. 9 and ANGOTTI, “Les listes des opiniones 
Magistri Sententiarum" (above n. 27), 136 n. 9 (List 1), 137 n. 5 (List 2), 138 n. 5 (List 3), 
138 n. 5 (List 4), 139 n. 7 (List 5), 141 n. 9 (List 6), 143 n. 7 (List 8), 144 n. 5 (List 9). 
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way he was received in later times. For him, the Lombard was a source for 
the theological tradition, not an instrument for educating young students. It 
was the authorities discussed in the Sentences that he considered to be im- 
portant for reading the Apocalypse, more than the opinions of the numerous 
commentators. In short, Heymericus shared the conviction of Denys the 
Carthusian that Peter Lombard was most valuable for his knowledge of pa- 
tristic theological tradition, and for his collection and summary of the 
statements of the fathers. 


V. Christology and the Theory of the Soul in the Super Sententias 


In his summary of Book III of the Sentences, which 1s otherwise devoted to 
Christology, Heymericus reports Peter Lombard's account of the human 
soul. In other writings, Heymericus presents a very distinct theory of the 
soul, which he based on the theories of Augustine, Avicenna and Albert the 
Great. In his Compendium divinorum and his Tractatus problematicus, he 
emphasizes the substantiality of the soul much more than, for example, 
contemporary Thomists did.! In these two writings he proposes his own 
views, whereas in his Super Sententias he simply abbreviates the teaching 
in the Lombard’s Sentences. Therefore in Heymericus’ summary of the 
Sentences the reader will not learn much about his own ideas about the 
soul, but rather will discover, by seeing what materials in the text he high- 
lights and how he structures these materials, how he read and interpreted 
the Lombard's text. In sum, Heymericus read the Sentences in order to un- 
derstand the theological tradition to which Peter Lombard belonged, and to 
learn how the human soul was understood within that tradition. 


(1) The Thesaurus Magistri Sententiarum and 
the Articuli in quibus Magister communiter non tenetur 


Investigating the theory of the soul is not an anchronism when dealing with 
the Sentences. As is apparent from a number of contemporary indices on 
the Sentences, designed to open up the treatise, the soul was among the sub- 
jects with the highest number of lemmata. For example, in the anonymous 


109 HEYMERICUS DE CAMPO, Compendium divinorum, in J.B. KOROLEC, “Compendium 
divinorum Heimeryka de Campo w rkp. BJ 695”, in Studia Mediewistyczne 9 (1968), 3-90, 
at 78-83; IDEM, Problemata inter Albertum Magnum et sanctum Thomam Probl. 13, Kóln 
1496, in München, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, 4 Inc.c.a. 1287 (GW 12405), f. hiiir-i-iv. 
For a description of this printing, see W. GREBE, Der Kólner Frühdrucker Johann Landen 
und die Druckwerke seiner Offizin (Buchwissenschaftliche Beiträge aus dem deutschen 
Bucharchiv München 6), Wiesbaden 1983, 23-24 n. 2. 
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Thesaurus Magistri Sententiarum, an alphabetically ordered register of the 
Sentences printed in Speyer in 1495, the subject of anima is present in 
about 40 entries, pertaining to issues spread over all four Books TI! Com- 
pared with other entries, this is a high number. Other subjects are repre- 
sented by many fewer entries: iustitia, for example, is treated in seven en- 
tries and sacramentum in twenty-six.!!! Thus, for the medieval reader of the 
Sentences, the subject of the soul was a crucial item, crucial for his under- 
standing of the entire work. This is also apparent from the many cross- 
references that are made among the lemmata in the list. They not only refer 
to certain chapters in the Sentences, but also mention other lemmata in the 
list, such as ratio, sensualitas and imago Trinitatis, where one will find ad- 
ditional information concerning the soul.!? 


A similar picture is provided by the list of John Beckenhaub, an exten- 
sive index that he added to his edition of Bonaventure's commentary on the 
Sentences, and which also contains the text of Peter Lombard. This edition 
was printed many times, among others in Nuremberg in 1491 and 1494, 
and in Freiburg in 1493. The list is titled Tabula super libros sententiarum 
cum Bonaventura.” In this list the term anima embraces more than 170 
entries. The lemmata in Beckenhaub's Tabula are very short: each entry 
has only one or two lines.''* In the Thesaurus Magistri Sententiarum, by 
contrast, things are different. Some entries contain short essays of about ten 
to fifteen lines and mention sources, both those adduced by Peter Lombard 
as well as additional ones. For example, there are also references to Bona- 
venture and Thomas Aquinas. '? 


Remarkably, the Articuli in quibus Magister communiter non tenetur 
are added to the lists in both Beckehaub's Tabula and the Thesaurus, al- 
though in different forms. In the Thesaurus they are printed at the very end 


110 Thesaurus Magistri Sententiarum cum plenis sententiis in ordinem alphabeticum 
redactus, Speyer 1495 (GW M32602), littera A ante N, f. [avii]v-bir. I used the copy pre- 
served in Wolfenbüttel, Herzog-August-Bibliothek (INKA 36002154). 

11 Thesaurus Magistri Sententiarum (above n. 110), littera J ante N, f. [i-ii]r, and littera S 
ante A, ff. [ovi]v-[ovii]v. 

112 Thesaurus Magistri Sententiarum (above n. 110), littera A ante N, f. [avii]v: “Animae 
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potentiae: infra ‘Ratio’, infra ‘Sensualitas’, infra ‘Tentationis ordo’, infra ‘Imago Trinitatis’. 


? I used the copy IOANNES BECKENHAUB, Tabula super libros Sententiarum cum Bona- 
ventura, Freiburg 1493 (GW M32509), as preserved in Wolfenbüttel, Herzog-August- 
Bibliothek (INKA 36002148). 


114 TOANNES BECKENHAUB, Tabula (above n. 113), De littera A, Anima, f. [a8]r-blv. 


? See, e.g., n. 122, below. 
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of the work as an independent treatise covering eighteen articles;'^ in 
Beckenhaub's Tabula, however, they are part of a much larger collection, 
namely the so-called Articuli in Anglia et Parisius condemnati, which was 
also printed as an appendix to the Conclusiones of Henry of Gorkum. In 
Beckenhaub's Tabula, the Articuli comprise twenty-six articles." 


The anonymous author of the Thesaurus refers to the Articuli in his in- 
dex when discussing the concept of “anima a corpore separata." There he 
remarks that Peter Lombard called the soul, when separated from the body, 
a ‘person’, since in such a state the soul is an individual rational substance. 
The anonymous immediately adds that Peter Lombard was not followed 
here by other masters: * 


Animam a corpore separatam dicit Magister esse personam, eo quod est 
substantia rationalis individuae naturae sicut angelus: III, distinctione 

int itulo Hi ibusdam.!'? Sed Magister in h t 120 
quinta, capitulo Hic a quibusdam.!'? Sed Magister in hoc non tenetur, 
quia in anima est distinctio incommunicabilitatis. Infra: "Persona 
secundum." 


The relevant place in the Sentences is the fifth distinction of Book III, 
where indeed the Lombard says that the soul as separated from the body is 
a person: “Absoluta enim a corpore, persona est, sicuti angelus.”!*! Im- 
portantly, the anonymous author of the Thesaurus not only indicates the 
problem here, but also provides a solution. He refers the reader to another 
lemma of his Thesaurus, in which he quotes Bonaventure: 


Persona secundum Boethium.... In hoc Magister non tenetur, quod 
scilicet anima per se sit persona. Unde Bonaventura dicit quod 
individuum hic importat triplicem distinctionem, scilicet singularitatis, 
incommunicabilitatis et  supereminentis dignitatis. Sed ratione 


116 Thesaurus Magistri Sententiarum (above n. 110), f. [tiv]r-v: “Casus in quibus Magister 
communiter non tenetur." 

117 IOANNES BECKENHAUB, Tabula (ed. cit. above n. 113), f. qlra- [r5]vb, at f. rl vb-r2ra. 
See also HENRICUS DE GORRICHEM, Conclusiones (above n. 45), f. Pira-[Qv]vb, at f. Qivb- 
Qiira. Note that the list published by SYNAN, “Nineteen Less Probable Opinions" (above n. 
27), 342-44, contains only nineteen articles. Synan dates his list, on page 342, to the second 
half of the fourteenth century. The lists in the exemplares of the Sorbonne, edited in 
ANGOTTI, “Les listes des opiniones Magistri Sententiarum" (above n. 27), 135-44, contain 
between eight and twenty articles. They were penned between the second half of the thir- 
teenth and the second half of the fourteenth century. 


18 Thesaurus Magistri Sententiarum (above n. 110), littera A ante N, f. [aviii]r. 


119 PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sententiae in IV libris distinctae III d.5 c.3 n.2, ed. I. BRADY 
(Spicilegium Bonaventurianum 5), Grottaferrata 1981, 47-48. 


120 Cf. SvNAN, “Nineteen Less Probable Opinions" (above n. 27), 341 n. 9. 
121 PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. III d.5 c.3 n.2, ed. BRADY (above n. 119), 48. 
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incommunicabilitatis non convenit animae, quia est pars et potest venire 
in compositionem tertii. Igitur non est persona. Haec Bonaventura. !?? 


In line with Bonaventure the anonymous author argues that the soul 
cannot be called a ‘person’ or an ‘individual’ because it does not have the 
property of incommunicabilitas, that 1s, the soul 1s not such that it resists 
being combined with other things. Rather, the soul is a part that can be 
united with a body to constitute a composite substance, which cannot be 
said of a person. 


What causes the trouble in this passage from the Sentences is not diffi- 
cult to discern: it is the influence of Aristotle, especially his view, as devel- 
oped in the De anima, that the soul is the first act of the body.'? From the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, this concept of the soul became gener- 
ally accepted at Paris, thus pushing aside the theories of Augustine and Av- 
icenna, even if at first masters attempted to associate the theories of these 
older authorities to the doctrine of Aristotle." When Peter Lombard wrote 
his Sentences, however, the De anima of Aristotle was still not commonly 
read. When the Lombard spoke about the soul, then, he was arguing against 
the background of the Fathers and Boethius. '?? 


Thus it is an interesting test case to see how Heymericus reacts to Peter 
Lombard’s discussion of the soul, to see whether he corrects him according 
to Aristotelian standards, or takes him as he was, namely as an author of an 
earlier historical period. For that purpose, I shall therefore investigate pre- 
cisely those aspects of the theory of the soul evident in the Sentences where 
older concepts clash with the newer concepts of the thirteenth century and 
afterwards. To assist my analysis of such concepts, I shall follow the Ar- 
ticuli as a guide, since there are two more cases where the same problem is 


72 Thesaurus Magistri Sententiarum (above n. 110), littera P ante E, f. nr cf. 
BONAVENTURA, Jn III Sent. d.5 a.2 q.3, in Doctoris seraphici s. Bonaventure Opera theo- 
logica selecta 3, Firenze 1941, 130. 

173 ARISTOTELES, De anima II.1 (412a27-28). 

7^ See T. SCHNEIDER, Die Einheit des Menschen. Die anthropologische Formel anima 
forma corporis im sogenannten Korrektorienstreit und bei Petrus Johannis Olivi. Ein 
Beitrag zur Vorgeschichte des Konzils von Vienne (BGPhTM, NF 8), Münster i. W. 1973, 1- 
8, and M. BIENIAK, The Soul-Body Problem at Paris, ca. 1200-1250. Hugh of St-Cher and 
His Contemporaries (Ancient and Medieval Philosophy 1.42), Leuven 2010, with an exten- 
sive bibliography on 217-38. 

125 PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. HI d.5 c.3 n.2, ed. BRADY (above n. 119), 48, where 
BoETHIUS' Liber contra Eutychen et Nestorium is quoted. To be sure, Aristotle's definition of 
the soul was known by that time, through the mediation of, among others, Chalcidius’ com- 
mentary on Plato's Timaeus. See SCHNEIDER, Die Einheit des Menschen (above n. 124), 5. 
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at stake, again in the third Book of the Sentences, in the question whether 
the dead Christ, while lying in the tomb, could still be called a human be- 
ing. The problem here is that the term ‘human being’ signifies a body with 
a soul; hence the dead Christ, whose soul had left the body, could no longer 
be called a human being. In distinctions 21 and 22 of Book III, Peter Lom- 
bard indeed calls the dead Christ a human being, and for that was subse- 
quently critized by the masters of theology, as the Articuli declare. I quote 
the three articles pertaining to the separated soul as a person and Christ's 
death while lying in the tomb from the extended version of the list, as pub- 
lished in 1498 in the appendix to the Conclusiones of Henry of Gorkum: ?* 


Isti sunt articuli in quibus Magister Sententiarum non tenetur 
communiter ab omnibus.... In tertio libro: 


Primo quod anima a corpore exuta sit persona, distinctione 5," 
capitulo Hic opponitur"? a quibusdam. 

Secundo quod Christus convenienter mortuus et non mortuus dicitur, 
passus et non passus, distinctione 21, capitulo ultimo. 


Tertio quod Christus in triduo mortuus fuit homo, distinctione 22, ca- 
pitulo primo. ?? 


(2) The Theological Background 


Before we can understand how Heymericus interpreted Peter Lombard's 
treatment of these questions, it is necessary to discuss the problems as pre- 
sented in Peter Lombard in some detail, starting with the theological back- 
ground. According to the Christian tradition, Christ is a human being, but 
not just a human being. To understand what is at stake here, one must keep 
in mind three crucial points of Christian dogma: 


(a) In Christ two natures are united: a human nature and a divine nature, 
both of which together constitute the one person of Christ. ? Christ's being 


126 Articuli in quibus Magister communiter non tenetur, in HENRICUS DE GORRICHEM, 
Conclusiones (above n. 45), f. Qivb-Qiira. 

77 512 ed. 

128 opponitur] appponitur ed. 

12 See respectively PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. III d.5 c.3 n. 2, ed. BRADY (above n. 119), 
48, IDEM, Ibid., d.21 c.2 n. 5, 135 and IDEM, Ibid., d.22 c.3 n. 2, 139. For Lombard’s Chris- 
tology and the debates it evoked, see COLISH, Peter Lombard (above n. 28), 398-442. 

130 See, e.g., the following statement of the Symbolum Chalcedonense in H. DENZINGER et 
A. SCHÓNMETZER, Enchiridion symbolorum, definitionum et declarationum de rebus fidei et 
morum (editio 36), Freiburg 1976, 106-9 nn. 300-3, at 108 n. 302: “Unum eundemque 
Christum Filium Dominum unigenitum, in duabus naturis inconfuse, immutabiliter, indivise, 
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a person therefore cannot be equated with that of any other human being, 
which has only one nature that coincides with his being a person. 


(b) In Christ God has taken on human nature, that is, the complete hu- 
man nature consisting of body and soul. This divine assumption remained 
with Christ not only during his earthly life, but also when he died on the 
cross and was laid in the tomb. In this regard also Christ cannot be com- 
pared with any other living being, for in all other living beings a unity of 
body and soul exists while they are alive, but this unity ceases to exist as 
soon as they die, when the soul departs from the body. 


(c) Christ was born on earth in the days of Herod the King.'? But if in 
the person of Christ the divine nature had taken on human nature, how was 
this possible given that God is immutable? With human beings, the nature 
constituting the person is born in time and space, but with Christ, this 
seems to be conceivable only in part, since his human nature is inseparably 
united with his unchanging divine nature. 


(3) The Criticism of Peter Lombard in the Articuli 


It was precisely these distinctions between Christ and other human beings 
that caused conceptual ambiguities when one used such terms as ‘person’, 
‘nature’, ‘human being’ and ‘the union between body and soul’ when 
speaking about the incarnate Christ, God and man. Peter Lombard was per- 
fectly aware of these ambiguities. He dealt with them elaborately in his text 
by contrasting the different meanings of these terms and exemplifying the 
differences among them by invoking auctoritates taken from Scripture and 
the writings of the Church Fathers. '?? He stressed that without making such 
distinctions, it would be impossible to answer any questions pertaining to 
the mystery of the incarnate Christ. ^ 


inseparabiliter agnoscendum... et in unam personam atque subsistentiam concurrente... nobis 
symbolum tradidit." 

131 See the Creed Quicumque vult, commonly quoted in medieval theological treatises, in 
DENZINGER et SCHÓNMETZER, Enchiridion symbolorum (above n. 130), 40-42 nn. 75-76, at 
42 n. 76: *Nam sicut anima rationalis [rationabilis] et caro unus est homo, ita Deus et homo 
unus est Christus. Qui passus est pro salute nostra, descendit [discendit] ad inferos, tertia die 
resurrexit [surrexit] a mortuis...." 

132 Mt 2:1: *...natus esset Iesus in Bethleem Iudaeae in diebus Herodis regis..." 

13 See COLISH, Peter Lombard (above n. 28), 398-427. 

134 PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. III d.5 c.3 n. 4, ed. BRADY (above n. 119), 49: "sine 
distinctione intelligentiae non est hic reddenda responsio, quoniam multiplex praemissa est 
quaestio...." On this attitude among authors of the twelfth century, see L. VALENTE, Logique 
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For example, when discussing the divine assumption of human nature 
in Christ, Peter argues that although indeed the divine nature assumed a 
human nature, it is better not to put it in such terms, to avoid the risk of any- 
one thinking that the divine nature is mutable. It is preferable to say that, 
not the divine nature, but the Divine Word became incarnate and became 
man (77 Peter's resolution of this point did not cause any problems in later 
times; at least it was not incriminated in the Articuli. But his solutions to 
the two other items raised in the Articuli certainly did so. 


As to the first item, i.e., “that the soul separated from the body is a per- 
son," criticized in the first article, Peter had in fact argued that it would be 
better to say that the Divine Word assumed the human being or nature, not 
a person." He thought that since the compound of body and soul is called 
a ‘human being’ or ‘nature’, it was this composite that was assumed by the 
Divine Word, resulting in the person of Christ. Saying that the Divine 
Word assumed a ‘person’ might be confusing, he argued, because it might 
then seem that the assumed was the same as the result of the assumption, 
and thus that the compound of body and soul in human nature was the same 
as the compound of human and divine natures in Christ, which was not the 
case." In this connection he criticized the opinion of those who argued 
that there was no problem at all in saying that the Divine Word assumed a 
person, since it assumed a soul, namely the soul of a human being, and the 
soul of a human being was a person indeed. According to Peter Lombard, 
however, this argument cannot hold, because the soul of a human being 
cannot be called a person, because human souls are united with a body. On- 
ly in angels is the soul a person, as their souls are independent of any body: 
“anima absoluta a corpore persona est, sicuti angelus." "° Ironically, as we 
have seen, it was exactly this phrase, understood opposite to the Lombard's 
intent, that was criticized in the Articuli. 


For anyone who has read the text of Peter Lombard carefully, the criti- 


et théologie. Les Écoles Parisiennes entre 1150 et 1220, Paris 2008. 

135 PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. III d.5 c.2 n.1, ed. BRADY (above, n. 119), 46: *Sed quia... 
locutionis modus nimiam videretur facere expressionem si natura divina diceretur caro facta, 
melius hoc silere puto vel negare, quam temere asserere, ne si illud dicatur, convertibilitas 
naturae in naturam significari putetur." 

136 PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. III d.5 c.3 n.1, ed. BRADY (above n. 119), 47: *Non ergo 
accepit Verbum Dei personam hominis, sed naturam...." 

137 PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. III d.5 c.3 n.1, ed. BRADY (above n. 119), 47: *Altera tamen 
unione invicem unita sunt illa duo, scilicet anima et caro; alia unione Verbo unita sunt; quia 
alia est unio animae illius ad carnem, alia est unio Verbi ad animam et carnem." 

138 PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. III d.5 c.3 n.2, ed. BRADY (above n. 119), 48. 
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cism in the Articuli is therefore surprising. The incriminated article is taken 
from a reply to an objection that has little to do with the view of Peter 
Lombard himself. It states simply that the term ‘soul’ taken by itself is not a 
person when one refers to human beings, but only when one refers to angel- 
1c beings. The article therefore rips the phrase out of its original context and 
thus distorts its meaning: Peter Lombard did not say that the personality of 
a human being is his soul existing without the body, even if the incriminat- 
ed phrase may sound like that to Aristotelian ears. '?? 


That this article took a phrase out of its original setting, even if this set- 
ting was complicated, shows that its incrimination originated in the class- 
room in a period when Aristotelian psychology became dominant, and old- 
er traditions that emphasized the substantiality of the soul, and even identi- 
fied man with his soul and not with his body, were left behind. Statements 
that were in any possible way confusing for the students who were not fa- 
miliar with all the intricacies of Christology and angelology therefore had 
to be tagged, so that the bachelors reading the Sentences knew when to be 
careful and to provide extra information when needed.'^? But for any edu- 
cated reader no misunderstanding was possible. I will return to this issue 
later on, for it will become clear that, for example, Heymericus did not 
mention the article in his summary, while other compilers did. 


With the other two articles matters are similar. Both expose ambiguities 
that obviously were confusing for the uninformed reader. The second arti- 
cle addresses the first dogmatic 1ssue once again, which Peter had carefully 
discussed in his Sentences. Because in Christ the divine and human natures 
are united in one person and this person is called God, Peter argued that the 
predicates ‘suffered’ and ‘died’ can rightly at once be affirmed of God ac- 


13? For another possible reason, next to the concern for the union of human body and soul 
that might have caused the criticism, namely the danger of the Cathar heresy, see BIENIAK, 
The Soul-Body Problem at Paris (above n. 124), 73-74. ANGOTTI, “Les listes des opiniones 
Magistri Sententiarum" (above n. 27), 106-7, highlights Averroism as a trigger. 

140 An example of this strategy from the later period is provided by the Passus super Uni- 
versalia et Praedicamenta Aristotelis, a commentary on the Aristotelian Ars vetus by the 
Franciscan Francis of Meyronnes, in which he refers his students (Franciscan friars in the 
first years of their education) to issues that will be treated in his commentary on the Sen- 
tences, alerting them to Christological difficulties already at an early stage of their educa- 
tion; see FRANCISCUS DE MAYRONIS, Passus super Universalia et Praedicamenta Aristotelis, 
Venezia 1517 (USTC 830852), ff. 9rb, Um, and 16va. See my “Logical Education in 
Mendicant Convents. Francis of Meyronnes’ Passus super Universalia et Praedicamenta 
Aristotelis", in Forme e oggetti della Conoscenza nel XIV secolo: studi in ricordo di Maria 
Elena Reina, a cura di L. BIANCHI e C. CRISCIANI (Micrologus' Library 61), Firenze 2014, 
41-106. 
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cording to his human nature and denied because of his divine nature, since 
only the human nature can change, not the divine.'*! Only when the reader 
does not keep the twofold nature of Christ in mind and confuses Christ with 
any other human being does Peter's statement sound contradictory. 


Even more telling is the third article, which involves both the first and 
second dogmatic issues discussed above. Here Peter underlines again that 
the situation of human beings is completely different from that of Christ. 
Therefore, theories that can be applied in the one case may not hold in the 
other, because the meaning of the words may vary.'? In the case of human 
beings, the word *man' refers to the compound of body and soul, but in the 
case of Christ it refers to that which has been assumed by the Divine Word, 
namely the humanitas, which indeed was also composed of body and soul 
before Christ died on the cross, but remained united with God even when 
the soul left the body. The Divine Word, therefore, remained united with 
Christ's body in the tomb, and with his human soul descended into Hell. As 
Peter Lombard expresses it, the Divine Word never assumed just a soul or 
just a body, but rather a human being consisting of both.'? 


As with the first article, neither the second nor third incriminated article 
seems to have captured the Lombard’s careful distinctions. They took the 
two alternatives—that of ordinary human beings, on the one hand, and of 
Christ, on the other—as if they would be the same. ^^ Already in his Scrip- 


141 PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. III d.21 c.2 n.5, ed. BRADY (above n. 119), 135: “Sane igi- 
tur dici potest quod mortuus est Deus et non mortuus.... Secundum alteram naturam passus 
est, secundum alteram impassibilis." 


1? PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. III d.22 c.1 n.3, ed. BRADY (above n. 119), 136: “Illae enim 
et huiusmodi argutiae in creaturis locum habent, sed fidei sacramentum a philosophicis ar- 
gumentis est liberum." 

13 PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. III d.22 c.2 n.3, ed. BRADY (above n. 119), 137-38: “...quia 
Christus utique verus homo non fuisset, si carnem et animam non assumpsisset; sed tamen, 
quia ex quo assumpsit, neutrum deposuit, sed cum utroque eandem unionem indesinenter 
tenuit quam assumendo contraxit.... Ergo et in sepulcro erat homo, et in inferno erat homo, 
quia utrobique humanatus erat Christus, et unam eandemque cum anima et carne, licet sepa- 
ratis, habebat unionem." The term humanitas is used at c.2 n.1, 137. For information on the 
background of the issue, see A.M. LANDGRAF, “Das Problem ‘Utrum Christus fuerit homo in 
triduo mortis’ in der Frühscholastik", in Mélanges Auguste Pelzer. Études d'histoire litté- 
raire et doctrinale de la Scolastique médiévale (Recueil de travaux d'histoire et de philolo- 
gie 3.26), Leuven 1947, 109-58. The issue remained discussed among the theologians. For 
the later debates see J.-L. SOLERE, “Was the Eye in the Tomb? On the Metaphysical and 
Historical Interest of Some Strange Quodlibetal Questions", in Theological Quodlibeta in 
the Middle Ages. The Thirteenth Century, ed. C. SCHABEL (Brill's Companions to the Chris- 
tian Tradition 1), Leiden 2006, 507-58. 


144 See the passage from the Articuli quoted at the end of section V(1). 
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tum on the Sentences Thomas Aquinas remarked that in the third article 
Peter Lombard was criticized by all recent theologians, yet without justifi- 
cation. These recent theologians took the term "human being' to refer to the 
compound of soul and body, which in the case of the dead Christ no longer 
existed, since his soul had left his body on the cross and descended into 
Hell. In addressing the problem of the term ‘man’, Thomas contrasted Aris- 
totle's view, held by the recent theologians who criticized Peter Lombard, 
with the understanding of such antiqui philosophi as Plato. 


The contemporaries referred to by Thomas were followers of Aristotle, 
as, of course, was Thomas himself, but he defends Peter Lombard against 
their misreading by referring to Aristotle himself. As Aristotle shows in his 
Metaphysics, Thomas argues, words such as ‘human being’ can have dif- 
ferent meanings, in some cases referring to a living person, in others to a 
dead body, a statue or a picture. ^ 


In sum, for those reading Peter Lombard superficially, looking at iso- 
lated phrases without taking the broader context and his logical approach 
into consideration, the incriminated propositions were confusing indeed. 
Such readers needed the warnings of the Articuli. But more careful readers, 
such as Heymericus de Campo, who were interested in the way that Peter 
Lombard discussed ambiguities in the Scriptures and adduced the texts of 
the Church Fathers to explain the mysteries of the Christian faith could do 
without the list of articles. 


(4) Heymericus Defends Peter Lombard 


We are now better equipped to consider the form and content of the Super 
Sententias of Heymericus. In my consideration, I shall focus on those 
statements by Peter Lombard concerning the soul that were implicated by 
the Articuli, which Heymericus addresses in distinctions 5 and 21-22 of the 
third Book of his Super Sententias. | offer an edition of this part of Hey- 
mericus’ Super Sententias Appendix I, below. 


14 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Scriptum super Sententiis III d.22 q.1 a.l, ed. M.F. Moos, Paris 
1933, 664: “...omnes Moderni tenent quod Christus in triduo non fuerit homo. Sciendum 
tamen quod Magister (i.e., Peter Lombard) non voluit quod Christus in triduo illo diceretur 
homo, nisi aequivoce... Et secundum hoc ex opinione Magistri non sequitur aliquod 
inconveniens secundum rem; quia secundum Philosophum in IV Metaphysicae non est 
inconveniens ut quod nos dicimus hominem alii dicant non hominem quantum ad 
convenientiam nominis; sed solum est improprietas in modo loquendi quia non est in usu 
hujus nominis ‘homo’ quod significet animam et corpus divisa." For the reference to the 
antiqui philosophi, see IDEM, Ibid., 663. 


146 See the quotation in the previous note; cf. ARISTOTELES, Metaphysica IN A (1006b18-20). 
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As I pointed out earlier, Heymericus does not mention the Articuli, 
though it is clear that he was aware of the difficulties in the text of the 
Lombard that they address. What is more, he takes ‘the bull by the horns’, 
as it were, highlighting the possible ambiguities of the terms person, soul 
and human being. As elsewhere in his treatise, he summarizes the three dis- 
tinctions, following Peter Lombard closely, although sometimes restructur- 
ing the text. 


He begins his summary of the fifth distinction of the third Book by 
pointing out what kind of propositions can count as orthodox: “Hic surgit 
dubium quae harum locutiones sit fidelis: ‘natura assumpsit naturam’, ‘per- 
sona personam’, ‘persona naturam’, ‘natura personam'."!* He presents the 
Issue according to the format of a traditional quaestio or dubium, posing 
arguments for and against, and with a final solution. The arguments for and 
against as well as the solution are all taken from the Sentences more or less 
verbatim. ^ 


Heymericus focuses on the problem of whether in the person of Christ 
the divine nature had assumed a human nature or a human person, underlin- 
ing the ambiguities of the terms involved and explaining, in line with Peter 
Lombard, how misunderstandings on this doctrinal point can be avoided. In 
this distinction, as occasionally elsewhere, he refers explicitly to the Magis- 
ter. He also touches upon the incriminating sentence from the Articuli, 
without, however, identifying it as such. But unlike the Articuli, he quotes 
the context so as to make the position of Peter Lombard intelligible: 


Sed Magister: “Anima est cum corpore assumpta. Sed anima unita 
corpori non dicitur persona sicut separata." ^? 


Heymericus follows the same procedure in the summary of distinction 
21. Once more he starts off by notifying the reader that there was a crucial 
problem here (*Occurit dubium"), and again he designs his summary ac- 


147 See Appendix I, 147. 

148 Appendix I, 147-48. The references to Peter Lombard are given in the notes to the edi- 
tion. That Heymericus' summary here follows the structure of a dubium is clear from the 
wording that he uses, which I give in the order of appearance in the text: “Hinc surgit dubi- 
um.... Sed contra.... Solutio.... Item contra.... Sed Magister.... Item contra.... Solutio..." The 
same structure, discussing different answers, each of which is criticized, is not unusual in 
the commentaries on Aristotle produced at the Albertist Bursa Laurentiana in Cologne. See, 
e.g., the anonymous Epitomata nova, quae vulgo reparationes dicuntur lectionum et exerci- 
tiorum physicae Aristotelis, Kóln 1508, in München, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Res/4 
A.gr.b. 377 (VDIG R 1155). 

14 Appendix I, 148. 

150 Appendix I, 148. 
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cording to the structure of a traditional dubium." As before, he alludes to 
the problem indicated by the Articuli, again without any explicit reference. 
In the solution he clarifies in what sense one can claim that the human 
Christ was dead and in what sense not. The Christ lying in the tomb was 
dead insofar as his soul left his body, but not dead when one takes into ac- 
count the union of his soul, as well as his body, with the divine nature.'? 
The Articuli criticized Peter Lombard for saying that both the phrase “is 
dead" and the phrase “is not dead" can be predicated convenienter of 
Christ. 137 Heymericus, however, sees no problem with the Lombard's 
predications. Quite the contrary, he concludes his summary with a quota- 
tion from Ambrose, again taken from Peter Lombard, stating that with re- 
spect to Christ opposing predicates could be assigned, precisely because he 
was both human and divine. 17 


Heymericus structures his summary of distinction 22 differently. He 
does not caste the summary into the form of a quaestio or dubium, ^? but 
strikingly he changes the order of presentation completely. The summary 
starts with the final phrase that Peter Lombard utters in the distinction, and 
then discusses the separate chapters in inverse order. As elsewhere in the 
treatise, he stays close to the Lombard's text. The essence of his presenta- 
tion is that God cannot be called a human being in the same way as can 
John or Martin: *Non ea ratione dicitur homo Deus et Deus homo quo Jo- 
hannes vel Martinus." ^6 


Here again he explicitly refers to Peter Lombard; indeed, he does so 
twice. First, he attributes to Peter a conceptual peculiarity that, however, 
cannot be found in this distinction, but only elsewhere in the Sentences, 
namely that one should distinguish between being a human being either by 
causal or by formal destination." Christ was a human being by causal des- 


15! The structure, Appendix I, is as follows: “Occurit dubium.... Quod sic.... Solutio... Sed 
contra.... Solutio..." 

152 Appendix I, 148-49. 

153 See above n. 126. 

154 Appendix I, 149. 

155 At the same time an occasional element of a quaestio or dubium does appear. See Ap- 
pendix I, 150: * Sed contra....” 

156 Appendix I, 150; cf. PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. III d.22 c.1 n.3, ed. BRADY (above n. 
119), 136. 

157 See Appendix I, 150. Peter makes this distinction in, e.g., PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. II 
d.30 c.14 n.2, ed. BRADY (above n. 5), 504: “Quibus responderi potest quod materialiter 
atque causaliter, non formaliter, dicitur fuisse in primo homine omne quod in humanis 
corporibus naturaliter est; descenditque a primo parente lege propagationis; et in se auctum 
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tination, even in the tomb, because even then his human nature was still 
assumed by God, but not by formal destination, that is, according to that 
which formally, or naturally, makes a human being be a human being, since 
his soul had left the body. Keeping the Lombard's distinction in mind, 
Heymericus argues that one can easily say that Christ, lying in the tomb, 
was a human being, thus implicitly countering the text of the Articuli which 
states that the masters did not follow Peter Lombard when he said that 
Christ in the tomb was still a human being 7? 


In his second explicit reference to Peter Lombard Heymericus refers to 
him as a theologian who had adopted the saying of Ambrose that the dialec- 
ticians should not prescribe for Christians what they must believe. In mat- 
ters of faith, Heymericus says, one should believe the humble fisherman 
over the dialectician: “Piscatoribus creditur, non dialecticis."? Thus Hey- 
mericus sides with Peter Lombard; it seems clear that he thinks that the 
statements of the Articuli have been influenced by the dialecticians. 


The term ‘dialectician’ in this passage comes from Ambrose.'^' Perhaps 
it would be better to speak of ‘philosophers’, since that is what Heymericus 
means here, i.e., certain current philosophical presuppositions, related to 
Aristotelian psychology, which impede one’s understanding of what Peter 
Lombard intended when he said that Christ while dead in the tomb yet re- 
mained a human being. In fact, in the text of the Sentences Peter Lombard 
himself clarifies all of the ambiguities involved. It is precisely this feature 
of the Lombard’s thought that Heymericus finds attractive, and brings to 
the fore in the Super Sententias. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, Heymericus de Campo considered Peter Lombard to be an 
author who had a clear understanding of the problems that arise when philo- 


et multiplicatum est, nulla exteriori substantia in id transeunte; et ipsum in futuro resurget.” 
The same distinction also appears in IDEM, Sent. II d.15 c.6 n. 2, ed. BRADY, 403. 

158 Appendix I, 150. 

159 Appendix I, 150. 

160 The text from Ambrose ends somewhat differently from the one quoted and attributed to 
him by Peter Lombard; see AMBROSIUS MEDIOLANENSIS, De fide ad Gratianum Augustum I 
c.13 n.84, ed. O. FALLER (Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum 78), Wien 1962, 36- 
37: “Aufer hinc argumenta, ubi fides quaeritur. In ipsis gymnasiis suis iam dialectica taceat.... 
Non creditur philosophis, creditur piscatoribus, non creditur dialecticis, creditur publicanis." 
Heymericus, of course, took the quote from PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. III d.22 c.1 n.3, ed. 
BRADY (above n. 119), 136: “Unde Ambrosius: ‘Aufer argumenta, ubi fides quaeritur. In ipsis 
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sophical language is used for discussing theological issues. Certainly, the 
Church Fathers used philosophical language in their treatises as well. At the 
same time, however, they were fully aware that this might cause problems 
in the exposition of the mysteries of faith. Ambrose 1s a case in point. As 
Heymericus in his summary gives the reader to understand, Peter Lombard 
collected the relevant texts of the Church Fathers in order to provide an 
instrument for resolving such ambiguities. At the same time, Heymericus 
makes clear that the provisos listed in the Articuli are of no real concern. 
They are the product of a generation of theologians who no longer discern 
the refinements of Peter Lombard's thought and speech. Heymericus does 
not mention the Articuli, and by only quoting Peter Lombard, he implies 
that the Articuli have missed the point, at least as far as Christological mat- 
ters are concerned. For Heymericus it is the Lombard's text itself that con- 
tains all of the materials needed to deal with complex theological issues. 
The Magister Sententiarum did not employ the tools of the /ogica nova, the 
libri naturales and the Metaphysica that only a few decades later came to 
shape theological discourse in the schools, but remained very close to the 
statements that he had extracted from the Scriptures and the writings of the 
Holy Fathers. It was this attitude that caused Heymericus to say that the 
Sentences were especially suited to solving problems that arise when one 
comments on the Apocalypse, because Peter Lombard's Sentences convey 
the very logic of the Scriptures and of the theological tradition based upon 
them. 
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Appendix I 
Heymericus de Campo, Super Sententias 


Below I offer an edition of the complete text of the Super Sententias that 
summarizes distinctions 5, 21, and 22 of Book III of Peter Lombard's Sen- 
tences. The edition is based on Cod. Cus. 24, the only textual witness that 
has survived. 


I have standardized the orthography and punctuated the text according 
to modern usage. Rejected readings are noted in the apparatus. For the 
sources, I give references to Peter Lombard's Sentences, since it is from 
this work that Heymericus took all of his quotations. Inconsequential dif- 
ferences in wording between Peter Lombard and Heymericus de Campo 
are not indicated. (Of course, it is unclear which version of Peter Lombard 
Heymericus used; therefore it makes no sense to give all of the variants 
with the modern critical edition.) 


The following signs and abbreviations have been used: 

C = Bernkastel-Kues, St. Nikolaus Hospital, Cod. Cus. 24 
<...> = word supplied by the editor 

f. = folio 


| = column change 
[Lib. III dist. 5: C f. 66rb] 


Hinc surgit dubium quae harum locutionum sit fidelis: ‘natura assumpsit 
naturam’, ‘persona personam’, ‘persona naturam’, ‘natura personam’. Ex 
AUGUSTINO in De fide ad Petrum: “Deus humanam naturam in unitatem 
personae suscepit.” Item DAMASCENI: “In humanatione Verbi Dei aimus 
omnem et perfectam naturam divinitatis in una eius hypostaseon incar- 
natam esse.” Ergo tam natura naturam, quam persona naturam assumpsit 
humanitatis. Et utraque dicitur incarnata. 


5 humanatione] sic editiones Petri Lombardi, humanitate C 


2-3 Cf. PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. HI d.5 c.1 n.1, ed. BRADY (above n. 119), 41. 4-5 
PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. III d.5 c.1, n.2, ed. BRADY, 42. 5-7 PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. 
III d.5 c.1 n.12, ed. BRADY, 45. 


20 
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Sed contra: Ergo natura divina possit dici caro facta. Solutio: Id 
quidam concedunt. Sed ne putetur conversio naturae in naturam, melius 
negatur. Rursus: Factio terminatur ad esse singulare. Sed natura secundum 
se sine proprietate personali non est singularis. 


Item contra: Deus assumpsit animam quae, cum sit naturae rationalis 
individua substantia, recte dicitur persona. Ergo persona assumpsit per- 
sonam. Sed MAGISTER: “Anima est cum corpore assumpta. Sed anima 
unita corpori non dicitur persona sicut separata." Item contra: "Beatus 
quem elegisti et assumpsisti." Ergo ille vel quidam homo est assumptus, 
quem modum loquendi habet AUGUSTINUS. Sed quidam homo nominat 
personam. Solutio: Ly quidam et ille possunt esse articuli naturae vel per- 
sonae. Primo modo concedimur huiusmodi locutiones. Secundo modo 
minime. 


[Lib III dist. 21: C f. 68vb] 


Occurit dubium cum caro Christi sit assumpta mediante anima, an in morte 
separante animam a corpore, separata sit deitas ab eodem. Quod sic videtur 
per illud AMBROSII super hoc “Deus, Deus meus, ut quid me dereliquisti?": 
“Clamat homo separatione divinitatis moriturus." Solutio: Hoc intelligitur 
non de derelictione unionis, cum adhuc esset Deus dum enuntiavit se esse 
derelictum in praeterito, sed de subtractione protectionis a potestate perse- 
quentium, sicut praefiguratum fuit in hirco apopompeio, qui altero hirco 


15 sed Magister] ex Magistri C 5 separatione] separationem C 


9 Cf. PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. III d.5 c.2 n.1, ed. BRADY, 46. 9-11 Cf. PETRUS LOM- 
BARDUS, Sent. III d.5 c.2 n.1, ed. BRADY, 46. 11-12 Cf. PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. III d.5 
c.2 n.2, ed. BRADY, 46. 13-14 Cf. PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. III d.5 c.3 n.2, ed. BRADY, 
47-48. | 15-16 PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. HI d.5 c.3 n.2, ed. BRADY, 48: *...anima non est 
persona quando alii rei est unita personaliter, sed quando est per se. Absoluta enim a cor- 
pore, persona est, sicuti angelus. Illa autem anima nunquam fuit quin esset alii rei con- 
iuncta; ideoque non, ea assumpta, persona est assumpta." 16-17 PETRUS LOMBARDUS, 
Sent. III d.5 c.3 n.3, ed. BRADY, 48; cf. Ps. 64:5. 17-18 Cf. PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. III 
d.5 c.3 n.3, ed. BRADY, 48. 18-19 Cf. PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. III d.5 c.3 n.3, ed. 
BRADY,48. 19-21 Cf. PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. III d.5 c.3 n.3, ed. BRADY, 49. 2-3 C£. 
PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. III d.21 c.1 n.1, ed. BRADY, 130. 4-5 PETRUS LOMBARDUS, 
Sent. III d.21 c.1 n.3, ed. BRADY, 131; cf. Mt. 27:46. | 5 Cf. PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. III 
d.21 c.1 n.4, ed. BRADY, 131. 
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immolato in solitudinem mittebatur, sicut ait HESYCHIUS: “Tempore pas- 
sionis ipsius humanitatis Christi divinitas abiisse dicitur in solitudinem, id 
est in caelum, nostra peccata confundando, iuxta illud: *Deus noster ignis 
consumens est’.” Sed contra. Dicit ATHANASIUS: “Maledictus qui non 
confitetur totum hominem denuo post resurrectionem assumptum." Solu- 
tio. Hoc intelligitur ad sensum huius auctoritatis: “Ego pono animam 
meam ut iterum sumam eam," id est secundum AUGUSTINUM et AMBRO- 
SIUM, ego Deus secundum corpus separo animam meam per mortem a 
corpore, licet numquam deitas fuerit separata ab anima vel corpore, quo- 
modo intelligitur esse passus et mortuus. 


“In carne" dico secundum APOSTOLUM, quo non obstante secundum 
deitatem dicitur non passus nec mortuus. Et sic de Christo geminae sub- 
stantiae gigante secundum aliud et aliud praedicantur opposita, ut dicit 
AMBROSIUS. 


[Lib. III dist. 22: C ff. 68vb-69ra] 


Hinc patet quomodo intelligitur corrigia calciamenti ipsius Christi solvi et 
tamen ossa Idumeorum non consumantur in cinerem. Nempe, Deus gloriae 
secundum APOSTOLUM est crucifixus et mortuus ex forma servi personae 
divinae unita, gratia cuius unionis, teste AUGUSTINO, ille homo dicitur 
descendisse de caelo, et cum loqueretur de terra esse in caelo convenien- 
tiam. 


Recte dicitur totus homo Christus esse in sepulcro, in inferno, <in> 
tempore triduano mortis, ac ubique secundum deitatem, licet non totum, id 


12 Athanasius] Anathasius C 3 consumantur] sic editiones Petri Lombardi, confiuntur 


9-12 PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. III d.21 c.1 n.4, ed. BRADY, 131-32; cf. Deut. 4:24. 12 Cf. 
PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. III d.21 c.1 n.5, ed. BRADY, 132. 12-13 PETRUS LOMBARDUS, 
Sent. III d.21 c.1 n.5, ed. BRADY, 132. 13-14 Cf. PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. III d.21 c.1 
nn.8-10, ed. BRADY, 133-34. 14-15 Joh. 10:17-18. 15-16 Cf. PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. 
III d.21 c.1 nn.8-10, ed. BRADY, 133-34. 19-20 I Pt 4:1; cf. PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. III 
d.21 c.2 n.3, ed. BRADY, 135. 20-22 Cf. PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. III d.21 c.2 n.5, ed. 
BRADY,135. 2-3 Cf. PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. III d.22 c.4 n.3, ed. BRADY, 140; cf. Mc. 
1:17 et Amos 2:1. 3-7 Cf. PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. III d.22 c.4 n.2, ed. BRADY, 140; cf. 
I Cor. 2:8 et Phil. 2:7. 8-11 Cf. PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. III d.22 c.3 n.2, ed. BRADY, 
139. 
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est, secundum integritatem utriusque natura, ex quo 'totus' refertur ad 
hypostasim, ‘totum’ vero ad naturam, ut inquit IOANNES DAMASCENUS. 


Cui consonat AUGUSTINUS. Dicit “Quis non est derelictus in inferno? 
Christus, sed in anima sola. Quis iacuit in sepulcro? Christus, sed in carne 
sola.” De suae localitatis universalitate dicit AMBROSIUS quod Sapientia 
aeterna quae "positis in inferno lumen vitae fundebat," nec in tempore, nec 
in loco | est, iuxta illud: “Nescit homo vias eius, nec inventa est inter 
homines, de quo abyssus dicit: Non est in me, mare dicit: Non est mecum." 


Ex quo patet quod non ea ratione dicitur homo Deus et Deus homo quo 
Ioannes vel Martinus. Quia secundum AUGUSTINUM Deus assumptione 
animae et corporis dicitur homo. Ergo causaliter, non formaliter dicitur 
homo secundum MAGISTRUM. Martinus vero unione animae cum corpore. 
Et sic Christus fuit in triduo mortis suo homo, quamvis nec mortalis siqui- 
dem mortuus nec immortalis quia nondum resurrectus. Sed contra. Homo 
mortuus non est homo, et omnis homo vel est mortalis vel immortalis. Sed 
MAGISTER secundum illud AMBROSII: “Aufer argumenta ubi fides quaer- 
itur. In ipsis gymnasiis suis dialectica taceat. Piscatoribus creditur, non 
dialecticis." 


17 quo] qua C 24-25 sed Magister] ex Magistri C 26 gymnasiis] gignasiis C 


12-14 PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. III d.22 c.2 n.3, ed. BRADY, 138. 14-17 PETRUS LOM- 
BARDUS, Sent. III d.22 c.2 n.4, ed. BRADY, 138; cf. Iob 28:13-14. 19-20 Cf. PETRUS LOM- 
BARDUS, Sent. III d.22 c.1 n.3, ed. BRADY, 136. 21 See the references in n. 157 above. 
22-23 Cf. PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. III d.22 c.1 n.3, ed. BRADY, 136. 23 Cf. PETRUS 
LOMBARDUS, Sent. III d.22 c.1 n.2, ed. BRADY, 136. 25-27 PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. III 
d.22 c.1 n.3, ed. BRADY, 136. 
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Appendix II 
The Articuli and the Summaries of Peter Lombard 


Heymericus de Campo wrote a summary of the Sentences, which joined 
him with a rich tradition. To complete the present investigation, I shall re- 
turn briefly to the summaries that I discussed above in order to show how 
they handled the Christological issues touched upon in the Articuli. I shall 
leave aside the Memoriale and the versified summaries of John Hus and 
Arnold of Wesel, since the information they provide is too limited for our 
purposes. My focus is on the more substantial summaries, to make clear 
that Heymericus’ treatise, although part of a tradition, is nevertheless ex- 
ceptional. Certainly, as far as content 1s concerned, there are not many dif- 
ferences among the summaries, since they all summarize the same text. My 
focus therefore will be on the way they present the content of the Lom- 
bard's text. 


First, it is striking that none of the summaries operates with the word- 
ing of the authorities quoted by Peter Lombard as does Heymericus, by or- 
dering them according to the format of a quaestio or by changing the com- 
plete order of the distinction. Most of the treatises do not even mention 
these authorities, but merely summarize the context. An exception is Henry 
of Gorkum, who quotes the authorities as well,'^' but does so more by re- 
porting than by using them.'? In comparison with other summaries of the 
Sentences, Heymericus’ is the most mature, even though it too sticks very 
close to the text of Peter Lombard. 


As we have seen earlier, the work of Henry of Gorkum is a hybrid that 
incorporates different elements, which in other summaries appear separate- 
ly. He quotes the Articuli, at least in two of the three cases that we dis- 
cussed, but he is not inclined to defend Peter Lombard in the way that 
Heymericus does.'9 In his work, the references to the Articuli are intended 


16! See HENRICUS DE GORRICHEM, Conclusiones III d.5 (above n. 45), f. xiira-rb; d.21, f. 
[ziv ]rb-va; d.22, f. Airb-va. 

1€ See, e.g., HENRICUS DE GORRICHEM, Conclusiones III d.21 (above n. 45), f. [ziv]va: “Et 
respondens Magister dicit quod Athanasius dixit auctoritatem illam contra quosdam 
haereticos, qui negabant Christum resurrexisse et animam denuo corpori unitam fuisse"; cf. 
PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. III d.21 c.1 n.7, ed. BRADY (above n. 119), 132. 

16 He mentions the Articuli in his summary of distinctions 5 and 22, though not in that of 
distinction 21. 
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as a caution, as is also the case in the other summaries. ^ In this respect, his 
Conclusiones are comparable with the summaries of John de Fonte and Je- 
rome Dungersheim. None of the three, however, mentions the article that 
pertains to Book III distinction 21. The reason for this is unclear. Perhaps 
they all used the same, older list.'® It can also be that they considered this 
article to be covered by the the article that targets distinction 22, and there- 
fore it does not require separate treatment. Because all of these summaries 
quote the Articuli as an addition to the text, however, without the argument 
being explained, the first possibility seems to be the better one, since there 
does not seem to be much thought behind their references to the Articuli. ^? 


The only summary that positively sets itself apart in this matter is the 
treatise of Burkhard of Horneck.!® He was familiar with the Articuli, be- 
cause he brings them up in a separate section in the first part of his work. 
When dealing with the Christological issues discussed earlier, however, he 
does not mention them. Nevertheless, he seems to be aware of the problems 
involved, for example, when he refers to the question of how the term ‘hu- 
man being' should be applied to Christ. Yet his source is not so much Peter 
Lombard as the Scriptum on the Sentences by Thomas Aquinas. Heymer- 
icus, in contrast, is solely concerned with Peter Lombard, not with Thomas 
Aquinas or any other later author. 


Of all the summaries discussed, that by Heymericus is the most faithful 
to the wording of Peter Lombard. Yet Heymericus is also the most creative 
In presenting the different distinctions. The other summaries render the text 
In a special format using their own words, but they fail to grasp the internal 
structure of the arguments designed by Peter Lombard. This is most clear in 


164 See, e.g., HENRICUS DE GORRICHEM, Conclusiones III d.22 (above n. 45), f. Airb: 
“Istam opinionem Magister refutat, quam tamen moderni tenent." 

165 On the list edited by Synan there is no article dealing with distinction 21 of the third 
Book, only with the distinctions 5 and 22; see SYNAN, “Nineteen Less Probable Opinions” 
(above n. 27), 341. The same goes for the lists in the exemplares of the Sorbonne published 
in ANGOTTI, “Les listes des opiniones Magistri Sententiarum" (above n. 27), 135-44. 

166 Tt needs to be noted, however, that the Dominican Nicholas Eymeric wrote a commen- 
tary on the Articuli, titled Super declaratione 22 articulorum Magistri Sententiarum, in 
quibus communiter non tenetur; see DE GHELLINCK, “Pierre Lombard” (above n. 37), 2014. 

167 See n. 82 above. 

168 See BURCKHARDUS HORNECK, Compendium theologiae III d.22 (above n. 33), f. 6v: 
"Sanctus Thomas dicit quod opinio Magistri et Hugonis de sancto Victore fuit quod Christus 
in illo triduo fuerit homo....”; cf. THOMAS DE AQUINO, Jn II Sent. d.22 q.1 a.l, ed. Moos 
(above n. 145), 663: “Dicendum quod opinio fuit Magistri et etiam Hugonis de sancto 
Victore quod Christus in illo triduo fuerit homo....” See also n. 145 above. 
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the summary of John de Fonte, which is marred by internal contradictions. 
For example in the first conclusion of distinction 22 of the third Book, after 
quoting Peter Lombard, he says that the Master is not to be followed in his 
view that Christ was a human being while his body lay in the tomb, because 
the word ‘human being’ refers to something that has both a body and a 
soul. In the fourth conclusion, however, he seems to follow the Lombard, 
without any warning. 


If we place the work of Heymericus against the background of the other 
summaries, it again becomes clear what for him was the main point: not so 
much the transmission of the bare content, which was the chief purpose of 
other summaries, but rather the communication of the way in which Peter 
Lombard presented his own content and solved the ambiguities present in 
the authorities whom he quoted. '? 


169 TOANNES DE FONTE, Conclusiones in III Sent. d.22 (above n. 73), first column (not foli- 
ated): “Prima est quod Christus in triduo mortis vere erat homo.... Et notandum quod 
Magister in hoc non tenetur. Nam dicitur quod Christus in triduo homo non fuit. Homo enim 
constat ex unione carnis et animae quae tunc non fuit." And (second column): *Quarta est... 
in sepulchro erat homo et in inferno erat homo....”; cf. PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. III d.22 
c.2 n.3, ed. BRADY (above n. 119), 138. 


170 T thank Peter Eardley for his helpful comments on an earlier version of this essay. 


UNUM ANTIQUUM PROBLEMA: DENYS THE CARTHUSIAN AND 
JOHN CAPREOLUS ON THE QUESTION WHETHER THE SOUL’S 
ESSENCE Is DISTINCT FROM ITS POTENCIES. 

A LATE-MEDIEVAL STARTING POINT 


THOMAS JESCHKE 


E recent years there has been a growing interest in medieval philosophical 
psychology. Apart from the present volume, Paul Bakker's project “Form 
of the Body or Ghost in the Machine: The Study of Soul, Mind and Body 
(1250-1700)" is indicative of this trend. Bakker's project sketches develop- 
ments in the relationship between soul and body, roughly from the introduc- 
tion of Aristotle's works into the university curriculum to their disappearance 
from the curriculum. Other examples are Dominik Perler's projects *Trans- 
formations of the Mind: Philosophical Psychology between 1500 and 1750" 
and his “Mapping Body and Soul” (TOPOI, Berlin). Perler's recent publica- 
tions focus on several issues concerning the soul, mostly on the complex of 
emotions and of the inner structure of the soul itself. 


In general, this increased focus splits into the following different research 
fields: (1) the investigation of the reception of Aristotle's De anima; (2) 
methodological investigations; (3) the mind-body problem; (4) the plurality 


I would like to thank Monica Brinzei, Kent Emery, Jr., Guy Guldentops, Thomas M. Os- 
borne and Chris Schabel for commenting on an earlier draft of this essay. My acknowledg- 
ments also go to Lee Klein, who helped me with the English. While reworking this essay I also 
enjoyed the support of the Alexander von Humboldt Foundation and of the KU Leuven. 

! See S. SALATOWSKY, De Anima: Die Rezeption der aristotelischen Psychologie im 16. 
und 17. Jahrhundert, Amsterdam 2006; Mind, Cognition and Representation. The Tradition 
of Commentaries on Aristotle's De anima, ed. P.J.J.M. BAKKER and J.M.M.H. THUSSEN, 
Aldershot 2007; Transformations of the Soul: Aristotelian Psychology 1250-1650, ed. D. 
PERLER (Vivarium 46.3), Leiden 2008. 

? See J. ZUPKO, “What Is the Science of the Soul? A Case Study in the Evolution of Late 
Medieval Natural Philosophy", in Synthese 110 (1997), 297-334; Psychology and the Other 
Disciplines. A Case of Cross-Disciplinary Interaction (1250-1750), ed. P.J.J.M. BAKKER, S.W. 
DE BOER and C. LEUENHORST (History of Science and Medicine Library 33), Leiden-Boston 
2012; S.W. DE BOER, The Science of the Soul. The Commentary Tradition on Aristotle's De 
anima, c./260-c.1360 (Ancient and Medieval Philosophy. Series I: 146), Leuven 2013. 

3 See Psyche and Soma. Physicians and Metaphysicians on the Mind-Body Problem from 
Antiquity to Enlightenment, ed. J.P. WRIGHT and P. POTTER, Oxford 2000; Corpo e anima, 


Philosophical Psychology in Late-Medieval Commentaries on Peter Lombard 's Sentences (RPM 21), 
Turnhout 2020, pp. 155-95. DOI: 10.1484/M.RPM-EB.5.119852 © 2020, Brepols Publishers, n.v. All rights reserved 
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of forms;* (5) the change from a metaphysical to a more ‘physical’ perspec- 
tive (in the sense of modern natural science).? These topics have been pur- 
sued with varying intensity. For instance, many scholars are curious about 
the relationship between the agent and possible intellect and their respec- 
tive status, about how the immaterial soul relates to its material body, and 
so forth. But only recently have scholars become interested in the question 
of how many souls we have, and, if there is only one soul in the human 
composite, how this soul is structured within itself. 


Moreover, besides the projects that I have mentioned, in the last decade 
or so scholars independently have published a number of interesting articles 
and monographs concerning the medieval understanding of the soul. In my 
opinion, the most fundamental problem concerning the inner structure of 
the soul is the soul's relation to its potencies or faculties. Understanding 
how the essence of the soul is related to its powers makes it easier to ap- 
proach the many questions about that soul that I have mentioned. Dominik 
Perler has recently begun to investigate this notion of philosophical psy- 
chology in the thought of Thomas Aquinas, John Duns Scotus, William of 


sensi interni e intelletto dai secoli XIII-XIV ai post-cartesiani e spinoziani, a cura di G. 
FEDERICI VESCOVINI, V. SORGE, e C. VINTI, Turnhout 2005; Forming the Mind. Essays on 
the Internal Senses and the Mind/Body Problem from Avicenna to the Medical Enlighten- 
ment, ed. H. LAGERLUND, Dordrecht 2007; R. PASNAU, “Mind and Hylomorphism", in The 
Oxford Handbook of Medieval Philosophy, ed. J. MARENBON, Oxford 2012, 486-504; IDEM, 
“The Mind-Soul Problem", in Mind, Perception, and Cognition, ed. J.M.M.H. THUSSEN, 
Aldershot 2008; IDEM, Metaphysical Themes 1274-1671, Oxford 2011. 


^ See W.O. DUBA, “The Souls After Vienne: Franciscan Theologians’ Views on the Plurality 
of Forms and the Plurality of Souls, ca. 1315-1330”, in Psychology and the Other Disciplines, 
ed. BAKKER, DE BOER and LEVENHORST, 171-249; B.F. CONOLLY, “The Form of Corporeity 
and Potential and Aptitudinal Being in Dietrich von Freiberg's Defense of the Doctrine of the 
Unity of Substantial Form", in Later Medieval Metaphysics. Ontology, Language, and Logic, 
ed. C. BoLvARD and R. KEELE, New York 2013, 47-83; T. SCHNEIDER, Die Einheit des 
Menschen. Die anthropologische Formel ‘anima forma corporis’ im sogenannten 
Korrektorienstreit und bei Petrus loannes Olivi. Ein Beitrag zur Vorgeschichte des Konzils von 
Vienne (Beiträge zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters N.F. 8), Münster 1. W. 1973; 
still fundamental: R. ZAVALLONI, Richard de Mediavilla et la controverse sur la pluralité des 
formes. Textes inédits et étude critique (Philosophes médiévaux 2), Louvain 1951. 

5 See C.U.M. SMITH, E. FRIXIONE, S. FINGER and W. CLOWER, The Animal Spirit Doctrine 
and the Origins of Neurophysiology, Oxford 2012; D. DES CHENE, Physiologia, Ithaca, NY 
1996; M. HAGNER, Homo Cerebralis. Der Wandel vom Seelenorgan zum Gehirn, Frankfurt 
a.M. 2000. 

Apart from the studies that I mentioned earlier and that I will mention later, see also J. 


BIARD, "Diversité des fonctions et unité de l'àme dans la psychologie péripatécienne (XIV*- 
XVI siècle)”, in Transformations of the Soul, ed. PERLER, 342-67. 
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Ockham, Francisco Suárez and René Descartes (who denies any faculties).’ 
Perler's reading of the teachings of these authors as always is illuminating 
and clear, but by his own admission he does not attempt to give a history of 
the sources, but prefers rather “to draw a picture of the intellectual land- 
scape in which Descartes and other early modern authors developed their 
own theories."* 


I would like to mention two other accounts of the problem that present 
differing narratives. In an article titled “The Inner Cathedral: Mental Archi- 
tecture in High Scholasticism,"? Peter King presents Thomas Aquinas' the- 
sis of real distinction between the essence of the soul and its faculties as the 
"mainstream view," to which every thinker after Thomas adhered, except 
William of Ockham and *a few diehard Ockhamists and a few material- 
ists." As sharing Thomas’ view King names Albert the Great, Bonaven- 
ture, Durand of Saint-Pourgain, Giles of Rome and Godfrey of Fontaines. 
This is roughly true, but not very subtle, as we shall see. King then discuss- 
es John Duns Scotus’ positing a ‘formal distinction’ between the soul and 
its potencies; King interprets Scotus’ formal distinction as being very close 
to Thomas Aquinas’ ‘real distinction’, since, according to King, any formal 
distinction must be based on some real distinction.'' Finally, as I suggested, 
King argues that William of Ockham did not endorse Thomas Aquinas’ 
“mainstream view,” and maintains that, except for a few followers at Ox- 
ford, Ockham’s position was not widespread. Among the followers of 
Thomas’ position King lists the *arch-nominalist Jean Buridan” as well as 
the Renaissance philosopher Giacomo Zabarella, but this is simply incor- 
rect: as Sander de Boer has shown, Buridan follows Ockham, and Zabarella 


7 D. PERLER, “What Are Faculties of the Soul? Descartes and His Scholastic Back- 
ground”, in Continuity and Innovation in Medieval and Modern Philosophy. Knowledge, 
Mind, and Language, ed. J. MARENBON, Oxford 2013, 9-38; IDEM, “Ockham über die Seele 
und ihre Teile”, in Recherches de Théologie et Philosophie médiévales 77 (2010), 313-50; 
IDEM, “How Many Souls Do I Have? Late Aristotelian Debates on the Plurality of Facul- 
ties", in Medieval Perspectives on Aristotle's De anima, ed. J.-M. COUNET and R.L. 
FRIEDMAN, Leuven 2013, 277-96; The Faculties: A History, ed. D. PERLER, Oxford-New 
York 2015; Partitioning the Soul. Debates from Plato to Leibniz, ed. K. CORCILIUS and D. 
PERLER, Berlin-Boston 2014. 

8 PERLER, “What Are Faculties of the Soul?”, 34. 

? P. KING, “The Inner Cathedral: Mental Architecture in High Scholasticism", in Trans- 
formations of the Soul, ed. PERLER, 253-74. The metaphor reminds one very much of E. 
PANOFSKY, Gothic Architecture and Scholasticism, Latrobe, PA 1951. 

10 KING, “Inner Cathedral”, 272. 

11 KING, “Inner Cathedral”, 268. 
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holds a middle position between Aquinas and Ockham, as we shall see." 


Indeed, in his book The Science of the Soul. The Commentary Tradition 
on Aristotle’s De anima, c.1260-c.1360, Sander de Boer offers an alterna- 
tive historical account of the question concerning the soul’s relation to its 
potencies. De Boer's discussion of the sources is meticulous and his judg- 
ment strong and precise. Moreover, he sharply argues against King's ten- 
dentious narrative, making it clear that Buridan, Nicole Oresme, the so- 
called “Anonymous Patar” and Pierre d'Ailly follow William of Ockham 
on this question." It seems to me, however, that de Boer lapses into the 
other extreme when he maintains that Ockham's view became the “main- 
stream view." While King selects sources randomly and (mis)interprets 
them tendentiously, or rather, reads them superficially, de Boer's problem 
stems from the curious selectivity of his sources. For the period ca. 1260 to 
ca. 1280, he refers mainly to some commentaries by anonymous masters of 
arts, to represent the 1290s and early 1320s he refers to the commentaries 
of Radulphus Brito and Jean de Jandun, and for the middle of the four- 
teenth century he refers to commentaries by Buridan, Oresme and an anon- 
ymous author, whom Benoit Patar falsely identified as Buridan. When it 
comes to such "important figures" as Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus and 
Ockham, however, de Boer sometimes deviates from his methodological 
scheme. In all cases, his main criterion is solely that the texts be available 
in modern or renaissance editions. When one recalls how much material in 
medieval philosophy is preserved only in manuscript, one can easily doubt 
how accurately representative a selection based solely on what is available 
in print might be. 


In sum, to construct their differing narratives Perler, King and de Boer 
employ interesting and feasible methodologies, yet given their different 
starting points and perspectives, each author can reveal only certain charac- 
teristics of the period he describes. I should like to suggest an approach that 
will correct the limitations of these narratives, which is guided by two me- 
dieval, specifically fifteenth-century, readings of the discussion of the phil- 
osophical problem in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. My approach 
intends to avoid our modern prejudices and interests, and to use medieval 
texts as hermeneutical instruments to understand what are, after all, medie- 
val debates. Clearly, my account will not wholly invalidate the narratives of 
Perler, King and de Boer, but will correct some features of, and add details 


12 See p. 194, below. 


13 DE BOER, The Science of the Soul, 248-51. See my review in Tijdschrift voor Filosofie 
76 (2014), 354-47. 
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to, these narratives, and will provide another, more historical perspective on 
the disputed question of the relation between the soul and its potencies. 


The two fifteenth-century accounts of the question of the inner structure 
of the soul that I shall examine are, in reverse chronological order, those of 
Denys the Carthusian (11471) and John Capreolus (11444), each of whom 
gives an encyclopedic treatment of the issues. Denys the Carthusian calls the 
question of whether the potencies of the soul are distinct from each other and 
likewise from the essence of the soul unum antiquum problema. Although 
the earliest position that he recites is that of William of Auxerre, Denys' 
characterization of the question as “ancient” testifies to the long-standing 
medieval discussion of the problem. '? Moreover, his statement and treatment 
attest to his genuine interest in the debate, even though other authors found 
the problem irrelevant or a ‘pain’.'° Before turning to Denys and Capreolus, I 
shall first give a brief outline of the historical background of the "ancient 
problem" from Augustine to Thomas Aquinas. In my summary (section I), I 
follow mostly the account of Pius Künzle." After presenting the guiding ac- 
counts of Denys and Capreolus (sections II-III), I shall then look briefly at 


l4 DIONYSIUS CARTUSIENSIS, In primum librum Sententiarum d.3 q.13, in Dionysii 
Cartusiani Opera omnia 19, Tournai 1902, 278. 

15 Even Odon Lottin still thought of William of Auxerre as a starting point in this context 
(besides Augustine, Alcher of Clairvaux and Peter Lombard); see O. LOTTIN, “L’identité de 
l'àme et de ses facultés avant s. Thomas", in Psychologie et morale aux XIF et XIIF siècles 
1 (2me éd.), Gembloux 1957, 483-502, at 484. 

16 Pierre d’Ailly calls it a problema neutrum, while Melanchthon finds the whole debate a 
“foolish battle"; see PETRUS DE ALLIACO, Tractatus de anima c.1 p.5, in O. PLUTA, Die phi- 
losophische Psychologie des Peter von Ailly. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Philosophie 
des späten Mittelalters (Bochumer Studien zur Philosophie 6), Amsterdam 1987, 10; 
PHILIPPUS MELANCHTHON, Liber de anima, in Opera quae supersunt omnia 13, ed. C.G. 
BRETSCHNEIDER et H.E. BINDSEIL, Halle 1846, 20; K. PARK, “The Organic Soul”, in The 
Cambridge History of Renaissance Philosophy, ed. C.B. SCHMITT, Q. SKINNER, E. KEBLER 
and J. KRAYE, Cambridge-New York 1988, 464-84, at 479. 

U p, KUNZLE, Das Verhältnis der Seele zu ihren Potenzen. Problemgeschichtliche 
Untersuchungen von Augustin bis und mit Thomas von Aquin (Studia Friburgensia N.F. 12), 
Fribourg, CH 1956. A more recent and refined account (at least for the first half of the thir- 
teenth century) is M. BIENIAK, The Soul-Body Problem at Paris, ca. 1200-1250. Hugh of St- 
Cher and His Contemporaries (Ancient and Medieval Philosophy Series I 42), Leuven 
2010, esp. part two, 91-169; see also EADEM, “The Powers of the Soul in the Anthropology 
of Hugh of St.-Cher", in Psychology and the Other Disciplines, ed. BAKKER, DE BOER and 
LEUENHORST, 157-70. For another description of the period before Thomas see LOTTIN, 
*L'identité de l'àme". For mostly Franciscan authors of the period 1310-1330, see C. PIANA, 
“La controversia della distinzione fra anima e potenze ai primordi della Scuola scotista 
(1310-1330)", in Miscellanea del Centro di Studi Medioevali, Milano 1956, 65-168. 
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some other contemporary authors, sketching similarities and dissimilarities in 
their treatment of the question (section IV). Finally, I shall remark how the 
accounts of the problem by Denys and Capreolus diverge from the influential 
modern accounts of King and de Boer (section V). 


I. The Historical Context: From Augustine to Thomas Aquinas 


The question whether the soul and its potencies are identical is linked his- 
torically to the interpretation of two Augustinian trinitarian analogies. Au- 
gustine thinks that the triune structure in the soul is analogous with the tri- 
unity of Persons in God. To indicate the analogy, he proposed triads of 
powers in the soul, mens, notitia, amor and memoria, intelligentia, volun- 
tas. Whereas most likely in the first triad Augustine does not refer to three 
different potencies of the soul, in the second triad he clearly does. Since 
Augustine is not concerned here with making an ontological statement, his 
remarks are not always consistent and therefore admit interpretation." 
Nevertheless, throughout the Middle Ages Augustine was commonly 
thought to propose that the soul and its potencies are identical. The attribu- 
tion of this conception to Augustine is due to a merging of his statements 
with the teaching of Isidore of Seville, who clearly claims the identity of 
the soul and its powers. Evidence of this amalgamation is found in Alcuin's 
De ratione animae liber ad Eulaliam virginem, and later, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, in Bernard of Clairvaux's works and in the Liber de spiritu et anima.” 
The latter work was a handbook of psychology falsely attributed to Augus- 
tine that explicitly advocates the identity of the soul and its powers. *° Be- 


18 See KUNZLE, Das Verhältnis der Seele zu ihren Potenzen, 7-29. It is rather morals that 
Augustine is interested in; cf. R.A. MARKUS, “Augustine. Man: Body and Soul”, in The 
Cambridge History of Later Greek and Early Medieval Philosophy, ed. A.H. ARMSTRONG, 
Cambridge 1967, 354-61, at 359. Roland Teske, however, states that memory, understand- 
ing and will in Augustine are identical with the soul and only differ according to their di- 
verse activities; see R.J. TESKE, “Augustine’s Philosophy of Memory”, in The Cambridge 
Companion to Augustine, ed. E. STUMP and N. KRETZMANN, Cambridge 2001, 148-58, 148. 

1? KUNZLE, Das Verhältnis der Seele zu ihren Potenzen, 39 and 63. 

20 KUNZLE, Das Verhältnis der Seele zu ihren Potenzen, 67. The author of De spiritu et 
anima, despite quoting Augustine extensively throughout, never proves the thesis itself 
based on Augustinian texts (IDEM, /bid., 71). Traditionally, the work has long been attributed 
to Alcher of Clairvaux, yet Gaetano Raciti argues that this is definitely ("certamente") not 
the case; see G. RAcITI, "L'autore del De spiritu et anima”, in Rivista di filosofia neoscolas- 
tica 53 (1961), 385-401. See also Three Treatises on Man. A Cistercian Anthropology, ed. 
B. MCGINN (Cistercian Fathers Series 24), Kalamazoo 1977, 64-67. McGinn opposes Raci- 
ti’s proposal to look for an author of this text within the Victorinian context. Years before, 
Leo Norpoth had already doubted the authorship of Alcher and argued for an “Anonymus 
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sides William of Champeaux, John of Salisbury and Gandalf of Bologne, 
who assume a real distinction between the soul and its potencies, one may 
say generally that most authors in the twelfth century explicitly or implicit- 
ly favor the thesis of identity. Master Odo alone takes an intermediate posi- 
tion, which however later became the principal position of Franciscan theo- 
logians. Odo distinguishes the soul and its potencies according to their es- 
sence, but identifies them according to their substance.”! 


A new perspective of the problem arose as a result of the recovery of 
the complete Aristotelian corpus and its commentaries by Arabic authors. 
Aristotle's description of the soul suggests that he understood the potencies 
of the soul to be distinct from the soul itself? His Arabic commentators 
reinforced that view. Avicenna, for instance, posits a real distinction be- 
tween them, describing the soul as a substance by itself that possesses its 
powers (virtutes) and 1s apt with respect to its actions, which operate in dif- 
ferent ways.” These powers flow from the essence of the soul.” For the 
powers to differ from each other, the operations that they cause must differ 
accordingly.” Averroes also favors a real distinction between the soul and 


Cisterciensis" as author of that work, which was written between 1162 and 1190; see L. 
NonPOTH, Der pseudo-augustinische Traktat: De spiritu et anima (Ph.D. disseration, Mün- 
chen 1924), printed Kóln-Bochum 1971, esp. 72. 

?! KUNZLE, Das Verháltnis der Seele zu ihren Potenzen, 43-96. 

22 ARISTOTELES, De anima II.2 (413b13-414a4), where he seems to suggest that the think- 
ing faculty is another genus with respect to the other faculties (b24-25); EH WEBER, La 
personne humaine au XIIF siècle. L'avénement chez les maîtres parisiens de l'acception 
modern de l'homme (Bibliothèque thomiste 46), Paris 1991, 202. For other examples, see 
KUNZLE, Das Verhältnis der Seele zu ihren Potenzen, 97-98. 


73 AVICENNA, Liber de anima seu sextus de naturalibus V.1, ed. S. vAN RIET, Louvain- 
Leiden 1968, 80.58-63: “Nihil autem horum est anima humana, sed anima est id quod habet 
has virtutes et est, sicut postea declarabimus, substantia solitaria, idest per se, quae habet 
aptitudinem ad actiones, quarum quaedam sunt quae non perficiuntur nisi per instrumenta et 
per usum eorum ullo modo, quaedam vero sunt quibus non sunt necessaria instrumenta ali- 
quo modo." See also KUNZLE, Das Verhältnis der Seele zu ihren Potenzen, 99-101; WEBER, 
La personne humaine, 202. 

24 See the exposition of one of the several opinions that Avicenna, at the end of his De an- 
ima, presents and after discussing the others finally adopts: AVICENNA, Liber de anima V.7, 
ed. VAN RIET, 155.39-41: *...quod anima est una essentia ex qua emanant istae virtutes, 
quarum unaquaeque habet propriam actionem, et quod ipsa nihil facit nisi mediantibus vir- 
tutibus," and the answer, IDEM, Ibid., 157.83-158.90: “Nulla autem harum vera est nisi ulti- 
ma earum quas praediximus.... Dicemus igitur ex praemissis manifestum esse actiones di- 
versas ex diversis virtutibus esse, et quod omnis virtus ex hoc quod est virtus, non est sic 
nisi ob hoc quod ex ea provenit actio quam principalem habet..." 

?5 See the chapter de declarando quod diversitas actionum animae est ex diversitate sua- 
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its potencies, for he classifies the powers as active and passive." 


At the beginning of the thirteenth century, William of Auvergne 
(11249) and William of Auxerre (11231) exemplify the two extreme posi- 
tions. The former stresses the simplicity of the soul, which as a spiritual 
substance cannot be subdivided into particular potencies.” The latter holds 
strongly to the real distinction between them, because only in God is there a 
pure identity of his being and his operations.?* Later thinkers situated them- 
selves within the parameters of these two opinions. 


My examination of the accounts of the problem by the encyclopedic 
thinkers Denys the Carthusian and John Capreolus” is based on the former's 
massive commentary on the Sentences and the latter's Defensiones theologi- 
ae divi Thomae Aquinatis, which is composed in the form of a commentary 
on the Sentences. Neither Denys’ nor Capreolus’ work is connected with any 
public or university teaching; both are ‘homeworks’, as it were, and originat- 
ed in private study. Kent Emery, Jr. speaks of Denys’ work as a “storehouse” 
or “book of invention, ?? which matches what I have called an “encyclopedic 
treatment." The same is true for Capreolus’ work, which aims to defend the 
teaching of Thomas Aquinas against all critics. Both authors give a panorama 


rum virium, in AVICENNA, Liber de anima 1.4, ed. S. vAN RIET, Louvain-Leiden 1972, 67-79. 
See also D.N. HASSE, “The Soul’s Faculties”, in The Cambridge History of Medieval Phi- 
losophy, ed. R. PASNAU, Cambridge 2010, 305-19, at 307-10. 


26 AVERROES, Commentarium magnum in Aristotelis De anima libros II comm.51-52, ed. 
F.S. CRAWFORD (Corpus commentariorum Averrois in Aristotelem 6.1), Cambridge, MA 
1953, 208-11, esp. 211.44-48. 

?7 KUNZLE, Das Verhältnis der Seele zu ihren Potenzen, 103-06 and 110-16; WEBER, La 
personne humaine, 199-200. 


28 KUNZLE, Das Verhältnis der Seele zu ihren Potenzen, 104, n. 28; WEBER, La personne 
humaine, 201. 


?? For a brief introduction to both of them and more literature, see EMERY, “Denys the 
Carthusian", and K. WHITE, “John Capreolus", in 4 Companion to Philosophy in the Middle 
Ages, ed. J.J.E. GRACIA and T.B. NooNE (Blackwell Companions to Philosophy 24), Ox- 
ford-Malden, MA 2003, 243-44 and 349-50 respectively, as well as my “John Capreolus", in 
Encyclopedia of Medieval Philosophy. Philosophy Between 500 and 1500. 1, ed. H. 
LAGERLUND, Dordrecht 2011, 606-8. On Denys see also the section titled “Denys the Car- 
thusian and His Books" in K. EMERY, JR., Dionysii Cartusiensis Opera selecta. I: Prole- 
gomena (CCCM 121), Turnhout 1991, 15-38. A more extensive introduction into Denys’ 
biography and world of thought can be found in D. WASSERMANN, Dionysius der Kartduser. 
Einführung in Werk und Gedankenwelt (Analecta Cartusiana 133), Salzburg 1996. 


30 EMERY, “Denys the Carthusian and His Books", 25. See also IDEM, “Denys the Carthu- 
sian and Scholastic Theology”, in Ad litteram. Authoritative Texts and Their Medieval 
Readers, ed. M.D. JORDAN and K. EMERY, JR. (Notre Dame Conferences in Medieval Stud- 
ies 3), Notre Dame-London 1992, 327-59, at 331. 
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of the manifold positions on the specific topic, and in so doing in a certain 
way presage the method of modem scholarship. 


John Capreolus completed the first Book of his Defensiones in 1409?! 
while Denys' finished his commentary on the first Book sometime in the 
1460s. In my discussion, I invert the historical order, because, on the one 
hand, Denys’ treatment is more ‘systematic’, which makes it easier for the 
reader to grasp the philosophical problem and its discussion, whereas, on 
the other, Capreolus' treatment reveals clearly the difference between the 
positions of the ‘schools’, namely of the Thomists and Scotists, which we 
will consider afterwards. Moreover, chronologically Denys’ account covers 
the period of the late thirteenth century, while Capreolus for the most part 
discusses authors from the early fourteenth century. 


II. Account Number One: Denys the Carthusian 


(1) The General Issue 


Denys systematically divides his treatment of Book I of the Sentences d.3 
q.13 into two parts. First, he discusses the general problem, namely whether 
the soul's vegetative, sensitive and intellective faculties are one and the 
same with the soul; second, he refers to the more specific question, namely 
whether the soul 1s identical with the agent or possible intellect or memory 
(memoria), 1.e., with any of the powers of the intellective faculty. In the 
first part, besides the position of Thomas Aquinas, Denys presents the opin- 
ions of Peter of Tarantaise, Giles of Rome, William of Auxerre and Albert 
the Great, all of whom like Thomas argue in favor of the real distinction 
between the soul and its potencies. Denys next reports the opinions of Wil- 
liam of Auvergne and Richard of Menneville (Richardus de Mediavilla), 
who oppose this view. Finally, Denys introduces Bonaventure, who sup- 
ports a real distinction between the soul and its potencies. 


Thomas Aquinas' first argument for the real distinction between the 
soul and its potencies, as reported by Denys, comes from the first Book of 
his Scriptum on the Sentences. The argument stresses the difference be- 
tween created beings and God. The immediate principle of operation be- 


?! [OANNES CAPREOLUS, Defensiones theologiae divi Thomae Aquinatis, Explicit, Venezia 
1483, without foliation: "Liber primus defensionum theologiae divi doctoris Thomae de 
aquino in primo sententiarum editus per eximium veritatis scholae professorem fratrem Jo- 
hannem Capreoli tholosanum ordinis praedicatorum anno domini millesimo quadringentes- 
imo nono quo legit sententias Parisius feliciter explicit. Impressus Venetiis per Octavianum 
Scotum Modoetiensem anno salutifere incarnationis m.cccc.lxxxiii." 
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longs to the genus of substance in God alone, for he does not act by a medi- 
ating power but immediately by his substance, so that his operation is sub- 
stantial. According to Thomas, in all other beings the immediate principle 
of an operation is an accident, i.e., the substance acts by means of active 
and passive qualities. In the case of the human soul, there are potencies that 
flow from the essence of the soul and that are thought to perfect the soul 
itself.” Despite arguing for the real distinction between these potencies and 
the soul, Thomas nevertheless accepts them as belonging to the integrity of 
the soul, insofar as they constitute a totum potestativum together with the 
soul. The concept of a totum potestativum, which enables Thomas to as- 
sume a differentiation within the soul without sacrificing its unity entirely, 
derives from Boethius’ De divisione? Thomas defines these potencies of 
the soul as proper accidentia, which means that they are caused by the spe- 
cific and not the individual principles of the human being." 


Denys recites two other arguments from Thomas' Summa theologiae. 
The first is based on the premise that act and potency must refer to the same 
genus. Since the operation of the soul does not belong to the genus of the 
substance, even potency does not belong to the genus of substance. The 
second argument is grounded on the claim that the soul 1s the substantial act 
of the body. If the soul's essence were the immediate principle of its opera- 
tions, every animate being would possess all life functions (opera vitae) 
actualiter at any given time, which is obviously not the case. This distinc- 
tion between a substantial act and an operation is exactly the distinction 
between a first and a second act. The first act denotes a thing's perfection in 
a substantial way, i.e., its being a composite of matter and form. The sec- 
ond act refers to its accidental perfection. 


32 The Avicennian notion of fluxus is one of the two axes that, according to Wéber, char- 
acterize Aquinas’ approach to the question. The other one is the Dionysian perspective of 
the emanation of the soul's powers with respect to the objects of their operations; see 
WÉBER, La personne humaine, 225. The view that powers are responsible for the operations 
and not the substance as such bears witness to the theme of participation. 

33 BOETHIUS, De divisione liber, ed. J. MAGEE (Philosophia antiqua 77), Leiden-Boston- 
Köln 1998, 38.17-40.32; KUNZLE, Das Verhältnis der Seele zu ihren Potenzen, 31-33. Al- 
bert, e.g., uses this concept to explain how the souls inferior grade is potentially contained 
in the higher one; see KÜNZLE, Das Verhältnis der Seele zu ihren Potenzen, 145; WEBER, La 
personne humaine, 131-32. 

34 DIONYSIUS CARTUSIENSIS, /n I Sent. d.3 q.13 (above n. 14), 278aB-D; THOMAS DE 
AQUINO, Scriptum in primum librum Sententiarum d.3 q.4 a.2 co., ed. P. MANDONNET, Paris 
1929, 116. 

35 DIONYSIUS CARTUSIENSIS, In I Sent. d.3 q.13 (above n. 14), 278aD-bB; THOMAS DE 
AQUINO, Summa theologiae I q.77 a.1 co., ed. P. CARAMELLO, Torino-Roma 1952, 369-70. 
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Denys cites the Dominican Peter of Tarentaise (11276), the later Pope 
Innocent V, as an early supporter of Thomas' thesis. Peter states that there 
are only three levels of identity, namely essential identity, substantial iden- 
tity and the identity of a subject. Only in the second case, with respect to 
the substance, can the potencies of the soul be seen as identical with it. Pe- 
ter also employs the notion of the totum potestativum and makes clear that 
the identity is based on a causal, not an essential, predication. The potencies 
of the soul do not share an essential identity, but are causes of the soul be- 
ing something complete that contains power. Peter rejects Thomas" claim 
that the accidents flow from the soul's principles, but are co-natural with 
it." A third supporter of the ‘identity thesis’ to whom Denys refers is the 
Augustinian Giles of Rome, who adds the notion that the potencies as acci- 
dents of the soul belong to the category of quality." 


Against this apparent agreement, which Denys describes as merely ver- 
bal,” Denys sets the counter-position of William of Auvergne. Denys does 
not report any of William's arguments, but simply evokes William's dictum 
that it would be horrible to think of the soul as an aggregate of its poten- 
cies. For Denys, William's opinion marks a turning point in the develop- 
ment of his systematic account: until this juncture in the analysis, Denys 
emphasizes the distinction between soul and potencies, but from this point 
he must make clear to what extent soul and potencies are bound together, 
so that he will not be accused, in William's terms, of interpreting the soul 
as an acervus aggregatus of its potencies.” To this end, he refers immedi- 


36 DIONYSIUS CARTUSIENSIS, In I Sent. d.3 q.13 (above n. 14), 278bB-279aB; PETRUS DE 
TARANTASIA, /n primum librum Sententiarum d.3 q.5 a.2, ed. Toulouse 1652 (rprt. Ridge- 
wood, NJ 1964), 37a-b. 

37 Despite what has been commonly assumed, Giles considers quality to be the first of the 
nine accidental categories. 

38 DIONYSIUS CARTUSIENSIS, Jn I Sent. d.3 q.13 (above n. 14), 279aD: “Ista tamen con- 
cordantia verbalis est potius quam realis..." 

3° DIONYSIUS CARTUSIENSIS, In I Sent. d.3 q.13 (above n. 14), 279bA. See GUILELMUS DE 
ALVERNIA De anima c.3 p.2, in Guilielmi Alverni Opera omnia 2, Paris 1674 (rprt. Frankfurt 
a.M. 1963), 88a: "Quod si ex illis est solum totaliter composita, nihil igitur aliud est ipsa 
anima humana quam acervus sive aggregatio ipsarum, cum nec ipsae secundum hoc unitate 
vel coniunctione subiecti unitae ad invicem sint, eo quod nullum ei subiectum subdit, 
postquam nihil aliud veniet in compositionem animae humanae et ad invicem nullo 
modorum unitae vel coniunctae sint." Cf. M. BAUMGARTEN, Die Erkenntnislehre des 
Wilhelm von Auvergne (Beitráge zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters. Texte und 
Untersuchungen 2.1) Münster i.W. 1893, 15-18; LorrIN, “L’identité de l'àme", 487; 
KUNZLE, Das Verhältnis der Seele zu ihren Potenzen, 110-14; WEBER, La personne 
humaine, 76-84. A recent and more general account of William’s treatise De anima can be 
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ately to William of Auvergne's counter-position, which is recorded in Wil- 
liam of Auxerre's Summa aurea. William of Auxerre argues against a kind 
of middle position that posits an identity of the soul in essentia, and he as- 
sumes a certain distinction between the potencies as far as acts are con- 
cerned. As Thomas Aquinas would later but with a slighlty different accen- 
tuation, William of Auxerre emphasizes the difference between divine and 
created being: because of his absolute simplicity, only in God do being (es- 
se) and being able to (posse) coincide. But if the human soul were not dis- 
tinct from its potencies, we would need to admit in the human soul an iden- 
tity between esse and posse that is reserved only for God.*° 


Hereafter, Denys refers to Albert the Great, who evidently was the first 
theologian who used the Boethian concept of totum potestativum or poten- 
tiale as an instrument for reconciling the unity of the soul with the diversity 
of its potencies."' In Denys’ account, Albert begins by emphasizing exactly 
this notion, stating that a lower faculty of the soul is not destroyed but vir- 


found in the introduction to WILLIAM OF AUVERGNE, The Soul, trans. R.J. TESKE (Mediaeval 
Philosophical Texts in Translation 37), Milwaukee 2000, 15-40; on 106, there is also a 
translation of the above-mentioned section. On William in general, see R.J. TESKE, Studies 
in the Philosophy of William of Auvergne, Bishop of Paris (1228-1249) (Marquette Studies 
in Philosophy 51), Milwaukee 2006, and Autour de Guillaume d'Auvergne (71249), éd. par 
F. MORENZONI et J. Y. TILLIETTE (Bibliothéque d'histoire culturelle du moyen áge 2), Turn- 
hout 2005. See also E.A. Moopy, “William of Auvergne and His Treatise De anima", in 
IDEM, Studies in Medieval Philosophy, Science, and Logic. Collected Papers 1933-1969, 
Berkeley-Los Angeles-London 1975, 1-109; R.J. TESKE, “William of Auvergne's Rejection 
of the Agent Intellect”, in Greek and Medieval Studies in Honor of Leo Sweeney, S.J., ed. 
W.J. CARROL and J.J. FURLONG, New York 1994, 211-35. 


40 DIONYSIUS CARTUSIENSIS, Jn I Sent. d.3 q.13 (above n. 14), 279bB; GUILELMUS 
ALTISSIODORENSIS, Summa aurea II tr.9 c.1 q.6, ed. J. RIBAILLIER (Spicilegium Bonaventu- 
rianum 17), Paris-Grottaferrata 1982, 243.69-244.101; LOTTIN, “L’identité de l'àme", 484- 
85; KUNZLE, Das Verháltnis der Seele zu ihren Potenzen, 103-5; WEBER, La personne hu- 
maine, 201-2. 

^! For the notion of totum potestativum in Albert, see N. WINKLER, “Zur Neubegründung 
einer intellekttheoretischen Tradition bei Albertus Magnus", in Topik und Tradition. 
Prozesse der Neuordnung von Wissensüberlieferungen des 13. bis 17. Jahrhunderts, hrsg. v. 
T. FRANK, U. KOCHER und U. TARNOW (Berliner Mittelalter- und Frühneuzeitforschung 1), 
Gottingen 2007, 147-73, at 159-71. For Albert and his Arabic sources, see D.N. HASSE, 
“The Early Albertus Magnus and his Arabic Sources on the Theory of the Soul”, in Trans- 
formations of the Soul, ed. PERLER, 232-52; KUNZLE, Das Verhältnis der Seele zu ihren 
Potenzen, 144-58; WÉBER, La personne humaine, 205-20. For Albert's use of the concept of 
‘flowing’, see T. BONIN, “The Emanative Psychology of Albertus Magnus", in Topoi 19 
(2000), 45-57. For potestativum as a socio-political concept, see F.L. CHEYETTE, Ermengard 
of Narbonne and the World of the Troubadours. Conjunctions of Religion and Power in the 
Medieval Past, Ithaca-London 2004, esp. 131-34. 
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tually contained in the succeeding higher faculty; in fact, the lower faculty 
is perfected by the higher faculty, enabling it to act upon a wider range of 
objects than before. Albert refers to Aristotle's saying that the vegetative 
faculty is contained in the sensible, and the sensible in the rational faculty. 
In this perspective, the soul as such, 1.e., as the perfection of the body as a 
whole and of its parts, must have a certain universale posse in itself, which 
denotes the entire function of all its potencies, according to which the body 
can be called ‘animal being’. There are three possibilities for considering 
the soul with reference to its perfecting relation to the body, which all show 
its character as a totum potestativum: (1) in comparison with the body as its 
materia, we call the soul the essence of the body; (2) in relation to the body 
as an organic being, the soul is called vita, for it is the primary perfection of 
a living animal (here the soul acts upon the organic body according to its 
universale posse); (3) as separable from the body, the soul, finally, is called 
mens H Albert, therefore, argues for a distinction between the potencies of 
the soul, but the notion of the totum potestativum prevents the soul from 
being considered as a mere cluster of potencies. 


A position that also underlines the unity of the soul with its potencies is 
that of the Franciscan Richard of Menneville (T after 1303). Denys presents 
Richard's view as deviating from the position of Thomas Aquinas. Richard 
does not think that the potencies of the soul are accidents, for they do not 
add some absolute entity to the soul but merely a relation to its acts or ob- 
jects.? One of Richard’s arguments is especially important for understand- 


42 DIONYSIUS CARTUSIENSIS, Jn I Sent. d.3 q.13 (above n. 14), 280aA-D; HASSE, "The Ear- 
ly Albertus Magnus", 243-44; WINKLER, “Zur Neubegründung"; LOTTIN, “L’identité de 
lame’, 497-501; KÜNZLE, Das Verhältnis der Seele zu ihren Potenzen, 144. 

^ Henry of Ghent also uses the notion of relation or respectus to describe the rapport be- 
tween the soul's essence and its powers: the powers are the soul, but differ according to their 
respects; see HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Quodlibet III q.14, in Quodlibeta Magistri Henrici 
Goethals a Gandavo doctoris solemnis, ed. 1. BADIUS ASCENSIUS, Paris 1518 (rprt. Louvain 
1961), ff. 66rN-711F, esp. f. 70rB: “Oportet igitur ad determinationem potentiae in ea eam 
aliquo determinari, ut determinate ad actum determinatum habeat respectum et per hoc ra- 
tionem potentiae," and f. 71rF: “Dicendum igitur quod, licet potentiae activae non sunt in 
anima per determinationem alicuius informantis eas, sunt tamen in anima per naturalem 
determinationem ad subiectum et materiam, circa quam habent operari, sicut caliditas sepa- 
rata, si esset calefactiva in se, non esset nisi qualitas per essentiam et non esset potentia 
quaedam nisi ex naturali determinatione et respectu ad actum calidi, ita quod iret in actum 
quandoque approximaretur calefactibili et cessaret ab actu absente calefactibili. Similiter in 
proposito dicendum quod voluntas est potentia naturalis in anima et non est nisi substantia 
animae; sed ex naturali determinatione et respectu ad actum volendi bonum ut bonum, sive 
simpliciter sive apparens, quod necesse habet velle naturaliter; cum enim presentetur in 
cognitione, licet non de necessitate velit hoc bonum vel illud et cum bonum ut obiectum et 
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ing Thomas' own position. Richard argues that a substance can receive ac- 
cidents and act upon other things immediately, i.e., without any further me- 
diating accidents, for otherwise there would be an infinite regress.“ This 
argument implies that Richard does not distinguish between two different 
kinds of accidents in the way that Thomas does. For Thomas, the accidental 
character of the soul's potencies is different from the character of the other 
accidents that belong to the substance of the soul, for example their acts. 
They are "proper accidents," which means that they are caused by princi- 
ples that belong to the soul according to its specific nature. They enter the 
definition of the soul, for they form a necessary unity with the soul, where- 
as all other accidents are only accidentally united with the substance of the 
soul.? Since the accidents have such an outstanding character, it is easy to 
see how they can exercise a mediating function without the necessity of 
being mediated by themselves.*° Richard seems to have in mind only one 
kind of accidents, not distinguishing a set of “proper accidents," and there- 
fore he cannot see how the soul's potencies could play a primary role 
among the other accidents. In short, Richard holds that there is a certain 
real distinction between the soul and its potencies, but not because of the 


materia ei non presentetur, velle secundum actum omnino non potest. Similiter intellectus 
agens potentia naturalis est in anima et non est nisi substantia animae, sed ex naturali deter- 
minatione et respectu ad actum abstrahendi species intelligibiles a phantasmate, cum ei pro- 
ponuntur, ita quod non potest illas non abstrahere, sicut lux non potest non abstrahere spe- 
cies colorum a pariete super quem lucet. Est autem agens in anima quodammodo sicut lux in 
diaphano, ut vult Philosophus. Cum autem species phantasmatum ei non proponuntur ab- 
sque actione, necesse est eum manere, et sic in anima determinantur aliter potentiae activae, 
aliter vero passivae. Activae naturaliter et naturali respectu, quia sunt ad unum tantum et ad 
unam rationem agendi specie circa bonum. Passivae vero non nisi per alicuius 
determinationem, quia sunt ad plura per indeterminationem. Sed aliter intellectivae, aliter 
vero sensitivae, quia illae sunt in anima secundum se per indeterminationem specierum 
intelligibilium ad intelligendum verum secundum diversos modos intelligendi differentes 
specie. Istae vero sunt in composito per indeterminationem dispositionis organorum ad 
sentiendum diversa sensibilia differentia genere secundum diversas operationes sentiendi 
genere differentes, secundum quod expositum est." 


^! Cf. DIONYSIUS CARTUSIENSIS, Jn I Sent. d.3 q.13 (above n. 14), 280aD-bB; RICARDUS 
DE MEDIAVILLA, Jn primum librum Sententiarum d.3 q.1, ed. Brescia 1591 (rprt. Frankfurt 
a.M. 1963), 53a. 


45 See above, n. 34; KÜNZLE, Das Verhältnis der Seele zu ihren Potenzen, 174-75, 186-88. 


^5 Thomas discusses the argument that no accident is subject to another accident, and 
therefore no accident can be mediated by another. In his answers he states that certainly no 
accident can produce or underlie another, but the subject can underlie another accident by 
virtue of a primary accident. So it is not the accident that produces but merely the subject, 
including the first accident, that is, the mediating agent in that operation; see THOMAS DE 
AQUINO, Jn I Sent. d.3 q.4 a.3 ad 2, ed. MANDONNET (above n. 34), 118. 
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accidental character of the potencies, but because of the different notion of 
relation that they confer upon the soul. 


Having expounded Richard of Menneville's defence of a kind of real dis- 
tinction, Denys at last turns to the position of Bonaventure (11274). With his 
Franciscan confrére Richard Bonaventure shares a similar approach to the 
question, for he too argues against the accidental character of the potencies 
and nevertheless stresses a real distinction between them. Besides arguing for 
a real distinction, Bonaventure proposes a 'co-substantiality' of the soul and 
its potencies, to which notion Denys refers expressly." Bonaventure distin- 
guishes between two ways of referring to a natural potency: first, insofar as it 
is located in a subject; second, insofar as it comes out of a subject (egrediens 
a subiecto). The second way leads, once again, to two possibilities: either to a 
substance with its accidents, or to a potency that naturally and immediately 
comes out of the substance, which does not belong to another genus, but is 
reduced to the same genus as the substance, yet as a kind of substantial dif- 
ference. The latter description may be applied in some way to the soul’s po- 
tencies memoria, intelligentia and voluntas, which are presented by Bona- 
venture as co-substantial with the soul. This co-substantiality implies that 
they are neither completely identical with the essence of the soul nor com- 
pletely different according to the genus, but belong to the same genus “reduc- 
tively” (“in eodem sunt genere reductive”), which means that they can be 
reduced to the same genus.^ 


Bonaventure also responds to a possible counter-argument, which is 
clearly addressed by Thomas Aquinas and implied in the argumentation of 
Richard of Menneville. According to this argument, since the soul is imme- 
diately its own principle of being, it is also its own direct principle of oper- 
ating, and therefore needs no further mediating principle. Bonaventure's 


47 See KÜNZLE, Das Verhältnis der Seele zu ihren Potenzen, 127-37; WEBER, La personne 
humaine, 202-5. The notion of ‘co-substantiality’ testifies to the theological context of this 
philosophical discussion. The exemplar, of which the soul is said to be an image, that is, the 
divine Trinity, combines the distinction of three persons with the unity of the divine sub- 
stance, which brings about the co-substantiality of the persons. Nicholas of Orbellis starts 
from this theological notion in order to state a difference in the analogy. The image in the 
soul must be conferred not only on the primary acts, but also on the secondary acts, for the 
first acts lack a certain distinction, whereas the second acts lack a certain co-substantiality; 
see NICOLAUS DE ORBELLIS, Compendium super I Sententiarum d.3 p.3 q.2 a.2, ed. Hagenau 
1503, f. 23vb. The same is true for GUILELMUS DE VALLE ROUILLONIS, Jn primum librum 
Sententiarum d.3 p.3 q.1 a.2, ed. Basel 1510, f. 18rb. 

48 DIONYSIUS CARTUSIENSIS, Jn I Sent. d.3 q.13 (above n. 14), 281aA-bC; BONAVENTURA, 


In primum librum Sententiarum d.3 p.2 a.l q.3 co., in S. Bonaventurae Opera omnia 1, 
Quaracchi 1882, 85-86. 
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response is close to Thomas". Such an identity, he says, is only imaginable 
with regard to the remote principle. With respect to the immediate princi- 
ple, an actual identity would imply an identity in reality, being and operat- 
ing, and would furthermore lead to an enduring operation as long as there is 
actual being. Thus, the form is indeed the immediate principle of being, yet 
the potency serves as an immediate principle for operating.^ In a systemat- 
ic (but unhistorical) sense, Bonaventure's answer can be taken as defending 
Thomas against Richard of Menneville. 


Denys closes the first part of his account by stating that it is more rea- 
sonable to hold the position of a real distinction between the soul and its 
potencies, as did many masters, although others, such as John Duns Scotus, 
argued in favor of the opposite position. Denys only mentions Scotus, who, 
however, plays a key role in Capreolus' account of the question. 


(2) The Specific Issue 


As I stated above, Denys is interested not only in the wider problem, namely 
to what extent the soul is identical with its potencies in general, but also 
whether there is an identity in the intellective part of the soul. Here, he looks 
at the relation between the agent and passive intellects as well as at the facul- 
ty of memory (memoria). While the agent and passive intellects function in 
actual knowledge, the faculty of memory functions as a prerequisite, since it 
retains the species by which the intellect knows something.” 


In his Scriptum, Thomas Aquinas assumes that there are three higher 
potencies in the soul, namely the Augustinian triad of memoria, intelligen- 
tia and voluntas. These potencies differ from one another, as they stand for 
different properties that follow the soul’s essence.*! In his Summa theologi- 
ae, however, he argues that memory and intellect are two potencies in 
terms of their different duties (officia), but they are only one in essence. He 
hence identifies memory with the intellect; the reason for this is his inter- 
pretation of a dictum in Book III, chapter 4 of the De anima, where Aristo- 


^ DIONYSIUS CARTUSIENSIS, In I Sent. d.3 q.13 (above n. 14), 281bC-282aB; 
BONAVENTURA, Jn I Sent. d.3 p.2 a.1 q.3 co. (above n. 48), 86-87. 

50 Cf. THOMAS DE AQUINO, Jn I Sent. d.3 q.4 a.l, ed. MANDONNET (above n. 34), 111-14. 
Yet memoria has no temporal implication, as Thomas makes clear answering an objection 
that claims that memoria belongs to the past; cf. THOMAS DE AQUINO, Jn I Sent. d.3 q.4 a.1 
ad 2, ed. MANDONNET (above n. 34), 113. 

>! Cf. DIONYSIUS CARTUSIENSIS, In I Sent. d.3 q.13 (above n. 14), 282aC; THOMAS DE 
AQUINO, In I Sent. d.3 q.4 a.l co., ed. MANDONNET (above n. 34), 112-13. 
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tle defines the intellect alone, not the entire soul, as the place of species." 
Accordingly, Thomas abandons the idea of a proper place for the species 
and, consequently, accepts only two potencies, active and passive, of the 
intellect. The intellectus possibilis is now responsible not only for receiving 
species but also for conserving them.” 


Denys clarifies this point by alluding once again to Peter of Tarentaise. 
Peter refers to the different kinds of diversity among the acts of conservare, 
intuere and velle, which explicitly correspond with memoria, intelligentia 
and voluntas. The acts of conservare and intuere differ, according to Pe- 
ter's apologia Thomae, less from each other than the act of velle does from 
conservare and intuere, because conservare and intuere belong to the pow- 
er of knowledge, whereas velle belongs to the will. Adopting the principle 
according to which any diversity in acts suggests diversity in potencies, but 
given the fact that actus conservandi and intuendi are so closely conjoined, 
Peter concludes that they are identical according to their essence and differ- 
ent according to their duties.” Finally, Denys adds a last paragraph from 
Thomas Aquinas’ Summa, in which Thomas interprets Augustine’s triad 
memoria-intelligentia-voluntas as referring to the memory’s habitual 
preservation and the acts of intellect and will.” 


Denys next reports the opinion of Durand of Saint-Pourgain, OP 
(11334), who in his commentary on the Sentences argues against the identi- 
fication of memoria with the agent intellect. This seems to be a surprising 
move by Durand, for two questions later he asks whether such an agent in- 
tellect is to be posited in the soul and denies it completely.?^ Indeed, even in 


52 See ARISTOTELES, De anima III.4 (429a27-29). 

53 DIONYSIUS CARTUSIENSIS, Jn I Sent. d.3 q.13 (above n. 14), 282aC-D; THOMAS DE 
AQUINO, Summa theologiae I q.79 a.7, ed. CARAMELLO (above n. 35), 388. 

54 Dionysius CARTUSIENSIS, Jn I Sent. d.3 q.13 (above n. 14), 282aD-bB; PETRUS DE 
TARANTASIA, Jn I Sent. d.3 q.5 a.l ad 3 (above n. 36), 36a. 

55 DIONYSIUS CARTUSIENSIS, Jn I Sent. d.3 q.13 (above n. 14), 282bB-C; THOMAS DE 
AQUINO, Summa theologiae I q.79 a.7 ad 1, ed. CARAMELLO (above n. 35), 388. 

56 DURANDUS DE SANCTO PorcIANO, Jn primum librum Sententiarum (versio C) d.3 p.2 
q.5, ed. Venezia 1571 (rprt. Ridgewood, NJ 1964), ff. 27ra-28ra. See also my “Die 
Ablehnung des tätigen Intellekts bei Durandus. Panorama einer Debatte", in Per 
perscrutationem philosophicam. Neue Perspektiven der mittelalterlichen Forschung. Loris 
Sturlese zum 60. Geburtstag gewidmet, hrsg. v. A. BECCARISI, R. IMBACH und P. PORRO 
(Corpus Philosophorum Teutonicorum Medii Aevi Beihefte 4), Hamburg 2008, 273-91; S.- 
T. BONINO, “Quelques réactions thomistes à la critique de l'intellect agent par Durand de 
Saint-Pourcain", in Saint Thomas au XIV* siècle. Actes du colloque organisé par l'Institut 
Saint- Thomas-d'Aquin les 7 et 8 juin 1996 à l'institut catholique de Toulouse (Revue Tho- 
miste 97), Toulouse 1997, 99-128. For Durand's theory of cognition in general, see J.-L. 
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the question from which Denys recites, Durand doubts whether the agent 
intellect should be considered a potency of the soul.” Denys, however, is 
not concerned with Durand's doubts about the agent intellect, and refers 
only to the first part of Durand's argument in order to reject the opinion 
that identifies memory with the agent intellect. The argument for the identi- 
ty 1s based on the view that memory and the agent intellect have identical 
functions of containing and causing. Memory contains the species and pro- 
duces intelligence. The agent intellect at least virtually contains the intelli- 
gible forms and also causes the intelligence, for it causes the universality in 
the things by abstracting from the phantasms. Durand, however, rejects this 
opinion for the simple reason that containing and causing are not attributed 
univocally to the memory and the agent intellect. The agent intellect's con- 
taining of intelligible forms is virtual yet effective, whereas the memory’s 
preservation of species is formal and subjective? 


From Denys’ treatment of the entire question, one can see that he is 
primarily interested in presenting and sharpening a position to which he 
does not seem to be committed, but which he considers worth discussing. 
He omits treatment of nearly all of the supporters of the contrary opinion, 
notably Scotus and his followers, and therefore he does not create a debate 
in the proper sense. We also know that Denys was not a Thomist in the 
strict sense of the word, but often adopts an Albertist view.?? On this ques- 


SOLERE, “Sine qua non Causality and the Context of Durand’s Early Theory of Cognition", 
and P. HARTMAN, “Causation and Cognition: Durand of St.-Pourgain and Godfrey of Fon- 
taines on the Cause of a Cognitive Act", in Durand and His Sentences Commentary. Histor- 
ical, Philosophical, and Theological Issues, ed. A. SPEER, F. RETUCCI, T. JESCHKE and G. 
GULDENTOPS (Recherches de Théologie et Philosophie médiévales. Bibliotheca 9), Leuven- 
Paris-Walpole, MA 2014, 185-227 and 229-56 respectively, as well as J.-L. SOLERE, “Du- 
rand of Saint-Pourcain's Cognition Theory: Its Fundamental Principles", in Medieval Per- 
spectives on Aristotle's De anima, ed. COUNET and FRIEDMAN, 185-248. 

57 DURANDUS DE SANCTO PorcIANO, Jn I Sent. (versio C) d.3 p.2 q.3 $9 (above n. 56), f. 
26ra: "Secundum etiam motivum non valet, quia nondum est certum quod intellectus agens 
inter partes animae teneat supremum locum vel aliquem locum." 

58 DIONYSIUS CARTUSIENSIS, Jn I Sent. d.3 q.13 (above n. 14), 282bB-C; DURANDUS DE 
SANCTO PORCIANO, /n I Sent. (versio C) d.3 p.2 q.3 885 et 7 (above n. 56), ff. 25vb-26ra. 

5 See A. PALAZZO, “Ulrich of Strasbourg and Denys the Carthusian: Textual Analysis 
and Doctrinal Comments", and “Ulrich of Strasbourg and Denys the Carthusian (II): Doctri- 
nal Influence and Implicit Quotations", in Bulletin de philosophie médiévale 46 (2004), 61- 
113, and 48 (2006), 163-208. K. EMERY, JR. has discussed Denys’ anti-Thomist positions, 
often influenced by the Albertists, in many articles; see recently “Denys the Carthusian: The 
World of Thought Comes to Roermond", in The Carthusians in the Low Countries. Studies 
in Monastic History and Heritage, ed. K. PANSTERS (Miscellanea Neerlandica XLIII: Studia 
Cartusiana 4), Leuven 2014, 255-304, esp. 259-61, 265-70, and definitively, “What Does It 
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tion, however, he gives Bonaventure the last word. Alhough, strictly speak- 
ing, he adopts neither Thomas" nor Albert's solution, Bonaventure too ar- 
gues for a real distinction between the soul and its potencies. 


III. Account Number Two: John Capreolus 


In his Defensiones John Capreolus treats almost all of the topics dealt with 
by Denys but in a more extensive way, and, as I said above, unlike Denys 
he focuses on thinkers from the first decades of the fourteenth century.” 
Capreolus adopts a threefold division for his commentary. First, he presents 
several conclusions, here five conclusions drawn exclusively from works of 
Thomas Aquinas; second, he reports several objections against the afore- 
mentioned conclusions; here there are only four objections, since the fourth 
conclusion is not contradicted explicitly but implicitly together with the 
third one. In stating these objections, Capreolus refers to arguments of Peter 
Auriol, William of Ockham, Adam Wodeham and John Duns Scotus. 
Third, he argues against these objections by quoting texts from Thomas or 
answering them ad mentem Thomae. 


The first three conclusions strike at the heart of what concerns us. The 
first declares that the soul's potencies are not identical with the souls es- 
sence. The second conclusion focuses on the higher faculties, stating that 
will and intellect are really distinct. The third refers to the memory, and 
assumes that the intellective memory is not a potency distinct from the in- 
tellect. These are exactly the topics in which Denys later was interested. 
Capreolus, however, here adds two more conclusions, which refer to the 
soul as an image of the Trinity. The fourth conclusion asserts that the mens 
Is identical neither with the soul as a whole nor with memoria or intelligen- 
tia or voluntas. The fifth conclusion maintains that the parts of the image 
are distinct from their subject. 


Capreolus' report of Thomas' arguments for the first conclusion is 
strikingly similar to Denys’. Capreolus emphasizes the arguments from 
Summa theologiae I q.77 a.l, which distinguish between God's operation, 
which belongs to the substantial genus, and the operation of the soul, which 


Mean to Be a Thomist? Denys the Carthusian and Thomas Aquinas", forthcoming in 
Widersprüche und Konkordanz: Peter von Bergamo und der Thomismus im Spätmittelalter, 
hrsg. v. M. MELIADO und S. NEGRI (STGM 127), Leiden 2020. 

60 IOANNES CAPREOLUS, Defensiones theologiae divi Thomae Aquinatis I d.3 q.3 a.2, ed. 
C. PABAN et T. PEGUES, Tours 1900 (rprt. Frankfurt a.M. 1967), 189-220. 
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does not, and distinguish between the first and second act.°! Against Thom- 
as’ arguments, Capreolus poses some of Scotus’ objections, which merely 
clarify Thomas’ position and need not concern us here. In the second part 
of his question, Capreolus refers to more important objections of Scotus. 


In his Quaestiones on Book II of the Sentences, Duns Scotus (11308) 
refers to some of the classical arguments, especially those of Thomas.” As 
Capreolus accurately reports, Scotus declares that the soul is a principle 
that acts through its essence. For Scotus, a scarcity of principles brings 
about a nobility of nature. The nobility that we must assume in God, i.e., 
that he is the immediate principle of his acts, accordingly must be ascribed 
to the soul, for there is no reason not to suppose such nobility in the soul if 
It is possible to ascribe such scarcity of principles to the soul as well. Sco- 
tus gives five arguments showing how the soul is more noble if we assume 
that, like God, it operates immediately by its essence: (1) if the soul acts 
per essentiam, the soul is able to reach its goal immediately. (2) If the intel- 
lect were accidental to the soul, man's beatitude would never be his souls 
perfection, but merely something accidental to it; Scotus 1s not concerned 
with the perfection of parts of the soul, e.g., the will or the intellect, in final 
beatitude, but in the beatitude of the soul as a whole.® (3) There exist infe- 


6l See above, p. 164; cf. IOANNES CAPREOLUS, Defensiones I d.3 q.3 a.2, ed. PABAN et 
PEGUES (above n. 60), 189 and 191; THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae I q.77 a.1 co., 
ed. CARAMELLO (above n. 35), 369-70. 


62 Since Scotus omits dd.15-25 in Book II of the Ordinatio, the question is missing in that 
work (cf. Joannis Duns Scoti Opera omnia 8, ed. C. BALIC et al., Città del Vaticano 2001, 
269 n. 94). The question is found, however, in two volumes of the Vives edition: IOANNES 
Duns Scotus, Quaestiones in II librum Sententiarum d.16 q.un, in Joannis Duns Scoti 
Opera omnia 13, Paris 1893, 39-40; IDEM, Reportatio Parisiensia II d.16 q.un., in Joannis 
Duns Scoti Opera omnia 23, Paris 1894, 73-74. The text of the Quaestiones in vol. 13 seems 
to supply the text in dd.14-26 largely with Parisian material; the text of the Reportatio of 
Book II in vol. 23 directly reflects Scotus’ Parisian lecture. When one compares an authori- 
tative text of Scotus such as the Quaestiones in Metaphysicam with the text of the Parisian 
report, one can see that the treatment of Scotus’ ideas in the latter is quite adequate: cf. 
IOANNES DUNS SCOTUS, Quaestiones super libros Metaphysicorum Aristotelis IV q.2 [143], 
in Joannis Duns Scoti Opera philosophica 3, ed. G. ETZKORN et al., St. Bonaventure, NY 
1997, 354-55; IDEM, Ibid. IX q.5 [12-18], in Joannis Duns Scoti Opera philosophica 4, ed. 
G. ETZKORN et al., St. Bonaventure, NY 1997, 562-65. See also VITALIS DE FURNO, De re- 
rum principio q.2 a.3, in Joannis Duns Scoti Opera omnia 4, Paris 1891, 468-82; cf. R. 
Cross, "Philosophy of Mind", in The Cambridge Companion to Duns Scotus, ed. T. 
WILLIAMS, Cambridge 2003, 263-84, at 268-71. For a recent and detailed account of Scotus’ 
view, see J.H.L. VAN DEN BERCKEN, “John Duns Scotus in Two Minds About the Powers of 
the Soul", in Recherches de Théologie et Philosophie médiévales 82 (2015), 199-240. 


$3 See also W. DETTLOFF, “Heilswahrheit und Weltweisheit. Zur Stellung der Philosophie 
bei den Franziskanertheologen der Hochscholastik", in Wahrheit und Verkündigung. 
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rior primary acts in the soul that can function as immediate principles of an 
action; for that reason, the soul can do all the more. (4) Substances must be 
generated by equally noble substances; since accidental forms are inferior 
in nobility, they cannot act as immediate principles of generation. (5) Sub- 
stantial generation does not occur through any instrument, but prime matter 
is immediately acted upon; thus, substances possess a certain ability to act 
without mediating accidents. Capreolus summarizes the last three argu- 
ments as one large argument, since they all accentuate how a substance is 
an immediate principle of operation and that accidents always presuppose 
substantial forms and therefore cannot act immediately. Capreolus recites 
Scotus’ arguments nearly verbatim, but he does not immediately refer to 
Scotus’ summary, in which he makes clear that he does not hold that every 
real diversity in effect induces a real diversity in cause. Scotus agrees that 
the potencies of the soul have a certain distinction and bring about a certain 
respectus, but not insofar as they function as principles of action.™ 


In his solutiones, Capreolus opposes Scotus’ arguments point-by-point. 
He strongly disapproves of Scotus’ attribution of such nobility to the soul. 
For Capreolus as well as Thomas, this nobility is exactly the difference be- 
tween God’s divine and uncreated being and the being of his creatures. In 
this perspective, Capreolus likewise answers the argument from the beatific 
point of view. It is man’s condition that is perfected by means of his acci- 
dental potencies, which cause the soul to be subject to the actually but acci- 
dentally perfecting acts in beatitude, namely the vision of God?" 


At this point, Capreolus adds more quotations from Thomas in order to 
show in what way accidents can mediate the inherence of other accidents in a 
subject. In the third long argument about the immediate principle of action, 
Capreolus points to a different understanding of principium operationis. If 
the principle is understood as a means by which an agent acts (quo agens 
agit), it is an immediate principle, although it is not perfection simpliciter. 


Michael Schmaus zum 70. Geburtstag 1, hrsg. v. L. SCHEFFCZYK, W. DETTLOFF und R. 
HEINZMANN, München-Paderborn-Wien 1967, 619-34, at 622. 

64 IOANNES CAPREOLUS, Defensiones I d.3 q.3 a.2, ed. PABAN et PEGUES (above n. 60), 198; 
cf. IOANNES DUNS SCOTUS, Reportata Parisiensia II d.16 q.un. (above n. 62), 73-74; IDEM, 
Quaestiones in II Sent. d.16 q.un. (above n. 62), 39-40. Capreolus refers to this below, in the 
objection to the second conclusion. Scotus himself immediately afterwards differentiates his 
answer in order to save some auctoritates; see Nicholas of Orbellis' account, below 186-87. 

$5 Thomas, indeed, thinks that man's perfection comes to pass according to its essence, 
although it is accidental to him; see A. SPEER, "Das Glück des Menschen (S.th. I-II, qq. 1- 
5)", in Thomas von Aquin: Die Summa theologiae. Werkinterpretationen, hrsg. v. A. SPEER, 
Berlin-New York 2005, 141-67. 
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This kind of principle is attributed to any accident in any operation. If the 
principle of operation is understood, however, as something that is the condi- 
tion of the agent's acting (quod agens agit), it is nobler than any immediate 
principle. This kind of principle is attributed to the substantial form anima. 
This distinction is also used to answer argument (4) above, namely that sub- 
stances must be generated by substances for an equality of nobility. The gen- 
eration of substance by substance is only granted in the second sense of the 
distinction, i.e., insofar as substance is understood as the immediate principi- 
um quod, not quo. Capreolus specifies, moreover, that the instrument is 
called principium quo, the substance principium quod, and hence the acci- 
dent, strictly speaking, is not an agens instrumentale, but more an instrumen- 
tum agentis. In order to answer the last argument (5) concerning the direct 
action in substantial generation, Capreolus once more adopts this distinction 
and says that an accident does not reach the terminus of a generation as a 
principium quod but as a principium quo or instrumentale.© 


As I mentioned above, the accidental character of the soul's potencies 
is assigned to the second accidental category, namely quality. Peter Auriol, 
OFM (11322) joins the debate on this point, arguing that the possible intel- 
lect is thought of as pure possibility without any notion of actuality; but 
accidents or qualities are surely not deprived of any actuality; therefore at 
least one of the souls potencies does not appear to be an accident." Neither 
is the agent intellect a quality, first, because it contains “virtually” all intel- 
ligible forms, and second, because it is described as a substance in actual 
being (substantia actu ens). 


Against Auriol's argument, Capreolus states first of all that the possible 
intellect is a pure potency solely in the genus of intelligible things (intelli- 
gibilia), not in the genus of existing things (entia). It is pure possibility 
when it comes to cognize things, yet it is an actual being in itself. As such, 
It can be an accident of the category of quality. In this perspective, the pos- 
sible intellect is able to know itself, not through an intellection that is its 
essence, but precisely through an intellection that is a quality inherent in the 
intellect (a view that Auriol had opposed). Capreolus adds six arguments 


66 JOANNES CAPREOLUS, Defensiones I d.3 q.3 a.2, ed. PABAN et PEGUES (above n. 60), 204-5. 

67 Auriol argues that the possible intellect, if it were an actual being, would need to know it- 
self, which is contrary to its commonly assigned functions. The possible intellect is further- 
more deprived of any species, precisely in order to receive any given species. This would be 
impossible if the possible intellect were an actual being, i.e., a substance or an accident. 

68 TOANNES CAPREOLUS, Defensiones I d.3 q.3 a.2, ed. PABAN et PEGUES (above n. 60), 
198-99; PETRUS AUREOLI, Quodlibet q.7 a.2, in Quodlibeta sexdecim Petri Aureoli, ed. 
Roma 1605, 79bE-80bA. 
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against Auriol’s thesis that the possible intellect is a being in itself and an- 
swers them successively. In his fourth and fifth answer, Capreolus quotes 
Averroes in order to show, on the one hand, that the possible and agent in- 
tellects are called virtutes and, on the other, that both are understood as cer- 
tain acts.” With regard to the agent intellect and the “virtual” containment 
of the forms, Capreolus says that the containment of the forms is to be un- 
derstood as like the containment of the colors in light (/umen). Intelligible 
forms are not induced ex se from the intellect, but rather the intellect 
makes potentially intelligible things actually intelligible by means of the 
forms, just as light makes potentially visible things actually visible.” 


The view of the Franciscan Adam Wodeham (11358) is similar to that 
of Scotus. Wodeham appeals to the principle of economy and refers to the 
common authority for the so-called ‘identity thesis’, namely the Liber de 
spiritu et anima. Adam asserts that there is one indistinct soul that is named 
differently according to its different duties (officia): insofar as it vegetates, 
it is called anima; insofar as it contemplates, it is called spiritus, and so on. 
Thus, the soul's acts have the same principle of action: if we take away 
everything else from the soul as an intellectual nature, it is still destined to 
have knowledge, and it is the same for the soul as will.” 


Capreolus gives seven arguments against Wodeham. The second argu- 
ment consists of a quotation from Thomas Aquinas' De spiritualibus crea- 
turis, in which Thomas underlines that De spiritu et anima is a pseudo- 
epigraph, a text without any authority, and that anyway it is simply wrong 


59 [OANNES CAPREOLUS, Defensiones I d.3 q.3 a.2, ed. PABAN et PEGUES (above n. 60), 
209; AVERROES, Commentarium magnum in De anima UI comm. 4, ed. CRAWFORD (above 
n. 26), 386.90-104 and 385.54-59; comm. 5, 410.684-411.691. 

70 TOANNES CAPREOLUS, Defensiones I d.3 q.3 a.2, ed. PABAN et PEGUES (above n. 60), 
210-11. In order to reject the conviction that the agent intellect is a substance, Capreolus 
refers to Aquinas’ Summa, which describes the intellect as a kind of substance; see THOMAS 
DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae I q.79 a.1 ad 1, ed. CARAMELLO (above n. 35), 382. 

7! IOANNES CAPREOLUS, Defensiones I d.3 q.3 a.2, ed. PABAN et PEGUES (above n. 60), 199- 
200. Capreolus seems to know solely Adam's Oxford lectures or Ordinatio, but he uses that 
text extensively, as is made clear by W.J. COURTENAY, Adam Wodeham. An Introduction to 
His Life and Writings (Studies in Medieval and Reformation Thought 21), Leiden 1978, 152. 
For Wodeham's position in Ordinatio I d.3 q.un., see Paris, Bibliothéque de l'Université de 
Paris, Ms. 193, ff. 79rb-85va. A critical edition of Adam's Ordinatio is in progress under the 
direction of Olli Hallamaa (University of Helsinki). Jeffrey C. Witt (Loyola University, Balti- 
more) is in charge of the edition of I d.3. I am grateful for his help on all Wodeham matters. 
See also J.T. SLOTEMAKER and J.C. WITT, “Adam de Wodeham", in The Stanford Encyclopedia 
of Philosophy (Fall 2017 Edition), ed. EN. ZALTA (http://plato.stanford.edu/archives/fall2017 
/entries/wodeham/). 
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in many respects. This quotation also stresses the idea of a totum potentiale, 
which Capreolus understands as an answer to Wodeham's ‘denomination 
thesis’, for the notion of a totum potentiale implies a differentiation that is 
stronger than a differentiation according to duty, namely a differentiation 
according to potencies, while at the same time the notion stresses the unity 
of the soul.” In his response to Wodeham’s claim that if we preclude eve- 
rything else, the soul is still born to have knowledge, Capreolus remarks 
that insisting that the potencies of the soul cannot be separated from the 
soul’s substance is not a sophisticated observation. Indeed, it is possible to 
know the essence of the soul without any reference to its potencies; howev- 
er, it is not possible to know a soul existing without its potencies. Capreo- 
lus clearly conceives the potencies as proper accidents that belong to the 
definition of the soul and hence are more essential to the soul than mere 
accidents. Accordingly, if the soul were despoiled of its primary poten- 
cies, a fortiori it could not know or will, for it would lack any immediate 
principle for doing so.“ 


I have discussed in extenso the accounts of both Denys the Carthusian 
and Capreolus in order to show that both follow a certain ‘masterplan’. 
Both collect different opinions on the question and reorganize them accord- 
ing to systematic (Denys) or historiographical (Capreolus) criteria. Both 
accounts display some kind of inner dynamics. Denys offers a twofold ap- 
proach, according to the general and the more specific problem. He starts 
with Thomas and ends with Bonaventure, first stressing the difference be- 
tween the potencies in themselves and with the soul, and then, with even 
more emphasis, showing the unity among them. Capreolus, in turn, is pri- 
marily concerned with defending Thomas against Scotus and all others who 
favor the real identity between the soul and its potencies. In the course of 
his treatment, he progressively narrows the topic: after discussing the gen- 
eral problem of the relation between the souls and its potencies, he then 
concentrates on the intellective potencies and finally on memory in particu- 
lar. The polemical character of his work brings about a more lively debate 
on the issue and sets us on track for the following; however, he refers to 
positions critical of Thomas mainly to reinforce the latter’s position. 


7? [OANNES CAPREOLUS, Defensiones I d.3 q.3 a.2, ed. PABAN et PEGUES (above n. 60), 
211; THOMAS DE AQUINO, De spiritualibus creaturis a.11 ad 2, ed. M. CALCATERRA et T.S. 
CENTI, in Quaestiones disputatae 2, Torino-Roma 1949, 413-14. 

75 See above, pp. 168-69. 

74 IOANNES CAPREOLUS, Defensiones I d.3 q.3 a.2, ed. PABAN et PEGUES (above n. 60), 
211-12. 
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Somewhat unexpectedly, especially in light of modern scholarship, 
Capreolus at least ignores the closely linked question of whether there is a 
plurality of souls in man.” Thomas Aquinas’ doctrine of a single soul in the 
human composite, which guarantees the hylomorphic unity of man, was 
before his time an unheard-of position. Even after him, most authors fa- 
vored a plurality of substantial forms in man, in whom the rational soul is 
the highest, yet not the only substantial form. Some assume a form of cor- 
poreity (forma corporeitatis) that is responsible for the shape and existence 
of the body and its features, and which is supplemented and 're-modeled? 
by the added soul (see, e.g., Scotus). Others, such as William Ockham, not 
only assume a form of corporeity but also speak of two different souls in 
man, a sensitive soul (including vegetative faculties) and a rational or intel- 
lective soul. Capreolus seems to ignore the wider problem, perhaps for two 
reasons. As I noted, Capreolus treats early fourteenth-century debates, 
while the theory of two souls starts only with Ockham." Moreover, Ock- 
ham's theory of two souls is indifferent in respect of the higher faculties. In 
all feasible theories, the faculties of memory, intellect and will are sub- 
sumed under the intellective soul, be it considered the unique form of the 
human composite or one among others. In any event, Capreolus seems to 
take Thomas' theory of a single form for granted, and as settled doctrine. 


IV. The Historical Context: Theologians 
Contemporary with Capreolus and Denys the Carthusian 


Another common feature of Denys’ and Capreolus’ accounts is their 
“backwardness” or, as Maarten Hoenen would say, their “scholastic tradi- 
tionalism."" Denys’ account covers thinkers from two centuries earlier, 


75 See BIENIAK, The Soul-Body Problem at Paris (above n. 17); for Denys’ extended dis- 
cussion of this question, see K. EMERY, JR., “Denys the Carthusian's Sentential Teachings 
on the Nature and Operations of the Soul", in this volume, pp. 227-50, at 242-50. 

76 For several, mostly Franciscan positions, see DUBA, “The Souls After Vienne" (above n. 
4). Duba presents two groups of Franciscans whose positions both go back to Scotus's theory. 
The first group (including Hugh of Novocastro, Francis of Meyronnes and Himbert of Garda) 
defends a certain plurality of souls, whereas a second group (including Landulph Caracciolo, 
Francis of Marchia and Gerald Odonis) assumes only one single (intellective) soul. Both, how- 
ever, argue for the additional substantial form of corporeity; see IDEM, Ibid., esp. 245. 

7 Cf. M.J.F.M. HOENEN, “Zurück zu Autorität und Tradition. Geistesgeschichtliche 
Hintergründe des Traditionalismus an den spátmittelalterlichen Universitüten", in Herbst des 
Mittelalters? Fragen zur Bewertung des 14. und 15. Jahrhunderts, hrsg. v. J.A. AERTSEN 
und M. PICKAVÉ (Miscellanea Mediaevalia 31), Berlin-New York 2004, 133-46. As Ruedi 
Imbach points out, Capreolus’ work can be interpreted as a response to the actual debates of 
his time; see R. IMBACH, “Le contexte intellectuelle de l'oeuvre de Capreolus”, in Jean Cap- 
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Capreolus' about one century, and more than half a century lies between 
the two accounts themselves. But it is not only spans of time but also dif- 
ferent intents that distinguish the two texts. Capreolus designs his Defen- 
siones solely to defend Thomas' positions against their many critics. The 
historical background to his work is the debates over, and criticisms of, 
Thomas' theses by thinkers in the second half of the fourteenth century in 
Paris, which later on were interpreted as a prefiguration of the struggle be- 
tween the via moderna and the via antiqua. The antiqui include Thomas 
and Albert, whereas Ockham, Wodeham and Gregory of Rimini are labeled 
moderni. Ockham is explicitly referred to as the “father” of the moderni by 
Capreolus.” Capreolus’ main targets, however, are Duns Scotus and Peter 
Auriol, who represent a way of thought connected with the Franciscan Or- 
der that is defined against common Dominican doctrine. Denys, on the 
other hand, who wrote some decades later than Capreolus, was influenced 
by the on-going dispute between Thomists and Albertists in two different 
study houses, the Bursa Montana (Thomists) and the Bursa Laurentiana 
(Albertists), in Cologne. Though having studied in the Montana, Denys is 
far from simply being a Thomist."' Perhaps one reason for Denys’ discus- 


reolus en son temps (1380-1444). Colloque de Rodez, éd. par G. BEDOUELLE, R. CESSARIO 
et K. WHITE (Mémoire dominicaine. Numéro spécial 1), Paris 1997, 13-22. 

78 IOANNES CAPREOLUS, Defensiones II d.2 q.2 a.3 $4, ed. PABAN et PEGUES (above n. 60), 
190. On Capreolus's relationship to these thinkers and his contribution to labeling their 
thinking as via moderna, see S. MULLER, “The Ethics of John Capreolus and the nominales", 
in Verbum 6 (2004), 301-14. 


7? The crucial period of this struggle occurs from the date of Thomas’ death until his canoni- 
zation in 1323. A first phase is the Dominican Order's fight against criticism from outside, esp. 
in William de la Mare's Correctorium, which is handed down in the so-called literature of the 
correctoria. The second phase is an internal struggle to define the theology of Thomas as fun- 
damental for all members of the Order. In this context, campaigns were directed against Die- 
trich of Freiberg, Meister Eckhart and Durand. For an interesting re/ecture of this struggle, see 
A.A. ROBIGLIO, La sopravvivenza e la gloria. Appunti sulla formazione della prima scuola 
tomista (sec. XIV) (Sacra doctrina. Bibliotheca 53.1), Bologna 2008. 


80 On Albert's influence, see K. PARK, “Albert’s Influence on Late Medieval Psycholo- 


gy”, in Albertus Magnus and the Sciences. Commemorative Essays 1980, ed. J.A. 
WEISHEIPL, Toronto 1980, 501-35. 


8! See above, pp. 172-73 n. 59. For an account of Thomism (and Albertism) in Cologne, 
see H. Goris, “Thomism in Fifteenth-Century Germany”, in Aquinas as Authority. A Col- 
lection of Studies Presented at the Second Conference of the Thomas Instituut te Utrecht, 
December 14-16, 2000, ed. P. VAN GEEST, H. GORIS and C. LEGET (Publications of the 
Thomas Instituut te Utrecht NS 7), Leuven 2002, 1-24. For the Cologne study houses (bur- 
sae) and the University, see G.-R. TEWES, Die Bursen der Kölner Artisten-Fakultdt bis zur 
Mitte des 16. Jahrhunderts (Studien zur Geschichte der Universitat zu Kóln 13), Kóln 1992, 
and E. MEUTHEN, Die alte Universität (Kölner Universitátsgeschichte 1), Kóln-Wien 1988. 
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sion of the relation between the soul and its potencies being less lively than 
Capreolus' is the lack of much disagreement between Thomas and Albert 
on this question.? Thus, Denys tries only to sharpen the understanding of 
the real distinction between the soul and its potencies, and at the end only 
briefly alludes to Scotus and others who advocate the opposite position. 


In the rest of this section, I shall look at some of Capreolus' and Denys' 
contemporaries, in order to present another narrative on the powers of the 
soul. This account necessarily will be very selective: for reasons of time 
and space I will skip altogether the period from the 1360s to 1380s and oth- 
erwise will not be exhaustive. Nevertheless, even the authors whom I have 
chosen randomly give a surprisingly coherent picture, so that we might ten- 
tatively conjecture that other authors whom I have omitted dealt with al- 
most the same material. Finally, my survey is meant to contribute to a dif- 
ferent picture than those sketched by Peter King and Sander de Boer, who 
argue, respectively, that Thomas Aquinas or William of Ockham represents 
the mainstream view on the question. In the fifteenth century, there were 
two especially popular views on the question, Thomistic and Scotistic.® In 
what follows, I offer some examples, grouping authors and their teachings 
according to their *schools', treating, in order, Thomists, Scotists and *nom- 
inalists’. In the first part, I focus on Thomists at Cologne in the fifteenth 
century, and in the second part, I will discuss, in turn, the ‘Scotist’ Nicholas 
of Orbellis and the ‘nominalist’ Gabriel Biel. 


The founder of the via Thomae at Cologne was Henry of Gorkum 
(11431). Born in the diocese of Utrecht, he studied in Paris and eventually 
became master there. He went to Cologne in 1419 and a year later was 
elected Rector of the university. In the same year, he founded the Bursa, 
which was later called Montana (after Gerardus de Monte). Whereas in 


€ As confirmation, one can refer to the work that explicitly uncovers the differences be- 
tween Thomists and Albertists, namely the Problemata inter Albertum Magnum et Sanctum 
Thomam of Heymericus de Campo. Heymericus is especially interested in the divergent 
notion of universals, in physical matters and the generation and life of the soul, but not in 
the relationship between the soul and its powers. Admittedly, in q.11 he discusses the prob- 
lem whether the powers are specifically distinct when they have different species than their 
objects; see HEYMERICUS DE CAMPO, Problemata q.5 ad rationes in contrarium, ed. Kóln 
1496, ff. 17v-18r. 

83 J.A. WEISHEIPL, “Thomism”, in New Catholic Encyclopedia 14 (2nd ed.), Detroit 2003, 
40-52, at 42 n. 4, lists the question on the soul and its powers as one among several distinc- 
tive features of Thomistic thinking; see also R. CESSARIO, A Short History of Thomism, 
Washington, DC 2005, 22. 

84 A.G. WEILER, Heinrich von Gorkum (71431). Seine Stellung in der Philosophie und der 
Theologie des Spdatmittelalters, Einsiedeln-Zürich-Kóln 1962; C.H. LOHR, Latin Aristotle 
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his Conclusiones on the Sentences Henry is more concerned with the theo- 
logical issues involved in the question concerning the soul and its powers," 
in his Quaestiones in S. Thomam he explicitly discusses the philosophical 
question whether the soul naturally differs from its potencies, which flow 
from it.*° The third proposition of the 30th question clearly states the dis- 
tinction between the soul and its potencies and between the potencies them- 
selves in accord with their different acts and objects. Henry concisely re- 
ports Thomas’ most important arguments for the real distinction. The first 
argument refers to the attribution of potency and corresponding acts to the 
same genus, which in the case of the soul’s potencies is the accident of 
quality. The second argument refers to the distinction between first and 
second acts, which is the only means by which an on-going actual operation 
of the functions of life is avoided. Henry also refers to the proximum prin- 
cipium operationis, which Thomas attributes to the soul's potencies in 
alignment with the soul as a remote principle of action." In order to prove 
the distinction of the potencies from each other, Henry hints at the different 
operations of the soul and finally at the different objects of its operations. 


Gerardus de Monte (11480), who was the second Rector of the Bursa 


Commentaries 1.1. Medieval Authors A-L (Corpus Philosophorum Medii Aevi. Subsidia 17), 
Firenze 2013, 199a-200b; O. WEUERS, Le travail intellectuel à la Faculté des arts de Paris: 
textes et maitres (ca. 1200-1500) 4 : Répertoire des noms commengant par H et J (jusqu'à 
loannes C) (Studia Artistarum 9), Turnhout 2001, 61-63; J.T. SLOTEMAKER, “Henry of 
Gorkum's Conclusiones super IV Libros Sententiarum: Studying the Lombard in the First 
Decades of the Fifteenth Century", in Mediaeval Commentaries on the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard 3, ed. P. W. ROSEMANN, Leiden 2015, 145-73. 


85 HENRICUS DE GORICHEM, Jn I Sent. d.3, and In II Sent. d.16, ed. Basel 1498 (rprt. 
Frankfurt a.M. 1967). 


86 HENRICUS DE GORICHEM, Quaestiones in S. Thomam I q.30, ed. Esslingen 1473 (rprt. 
Frankfurt a.M. 1967), without foliation: "Utrum anima intellectiva ut actus corpori unita 
naturaliter a potentiis ab ea effluentibus realiter sit distincta." 


87 HENRICUS DE GORICHEM, Quaestiones in S. Thomam I q.30 (above n. 86): "Tertia prop- 
ositio: potentiae distinctae ab anima et plures in ea differunt ab invicem penes per se actus et 
obiecta. Haec propositio patet secundum suas partes. Unde quod potentiae animae distin- 
guantur ab anima patet; cum enim actus et potentia dividunt ens et quodlibet genus entis, 
semper potentia et eius proprius actus sunt eiusdem praedicamenti substantiae vel accidentis. 
Cum igitur proprius actus potentiae animae sit de genere qualitatis, sicut sunt scientiae et 
virtutes et actus earum, constat quod potentia erit de illo genere et tamen anima est de ge- 
nere substantiae. Rursum nam anima secundum suam essentiam est actus, si ergo secundum 
suam essentiam esset potentia, sequeretur quod eius esse esset agere, et sic quamdiu aliquod 
vivens esset, haberet actu opera vitae. Ex hiis patet quod, cum actus materiae primae sit 
forma substantialis, quod potentia materiae non distinguitur a materia. Et quia potentia no- 
minat proximum principium operationis, hinc est quod calor vel alia qualitas activa respectu 
formae substantialis se habet ut potentia animae." 
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Montana and its eponym, studied at the University of Cologne from 1421 
onwards. He taught in the Arts Faculty, became the Dean of that Faculty, 
and finally served as Rector of the University. He was also Professor of 
Theology and Dean of the same Faculty.** Gerardus treats the soul and its 
powers in an additional article to his Decisionum S. Thomae, quae ad 
invicem oppositae a quibusdam dicuntur Concordantiae. His treatment 1s 
rather short and confines itself to reconciling what Thomas Aquinas says in 
his Scriptum with what he maintains in his Summa." In the Scriptum, 
Thomas states that memory, intellect and will are really distinct potencies, 
which he denies in his Summa. Assembling more quotations from Thomas' 
writings, Gerardus tries to show that there is some equivocation in the 
terms potentia, intelligentia and voluntas in order to reconcile Thomas' 
seemingly contrary positions in the two texts.?? 


A later Rector of the Bursa Montana, Lambert of Heerenberg 
(11499),?! offers a more profound treatment of the question in his commen- 
tary on De anima. Lambert began his studies at the University of Cologne 
in 1450, became a Professor, and then Dean, of the Faculty of Arts, and 
later became a Professor and Dean of the Faculty of Theology. He also 
served as Rector of the University. Discussing Augustine's position, Lam- 
bert refers to the distinction between ‘common’ and ‘proper’ accidents. The 
soul's potencies are accidentia propria, and in that way they flow from the 
essential principles of the soul, whereas all other accidentia communia flow 
from the individual principles of the soul.?? Moreover, Lambert underlines 


88 L onm, Latin Aristotle Commentaries 1.1. Medieval Authors A-L, 139b-140a. For Gerar- 
dus and his agenda, see also M.J.F.M. HOENEN, “Comment lire les grands maitres? Gérard 
de Monte, Heymeric de Campo et la question de l'accord entre Albert le Grand et Thomas 
d'Aquin (1456)”, in Revue Thomiste 108 (2008), 105-30. 

89 A similar approach can be found in PETRUS DE BERGAMO, Etymologiae seu Concordan- 
tiae conclusionum in quibus Thomas de Aquino sibi contradicere videtur, ed. Kóln 1480. 
With respect to Petrus’ Concordances, an interesting workshop (“Thomas Problematicus") 
took place in Freiburg in June 2012. The publication of the proceedings is in preparation by 
Maarten Hoenen, Mario Meliadó and Silvia Negri (see above n. 59). 

°° GERARDUS DE MONTE, Decisionum S. Thomae, quae ad invicem oppositae a quibusdam 
dicuntur Concordantiae add.1, ed. G. MEERSSEMAN, Roma 1934, 97. 

?! H.G. SENGER, "Lambert von Heerenberg", in Neue Deutsche Biographie 13, Berlin 
1982, 433-35; IDEM, “Was geht Lambert von Herrenberg die Seligkeit des Aristoteles an?", 
in Studien zur mittelalterlichen Geistesgeschichte und ihren Quellen, hrsg. v. A. 
ZIMMERMANN (Miscellanea Mediaevalia 15), Berlin-New York 1982, 293-311; LOHR, Latin 
Aristotle Commentaries 1.1. Medieval Authors A-L, 360b-362b. 

?? LAMBERTUS DE MONTE DOMINI, Expositio circa tres libros De anima II, ed. Kóln 1498, 
f. 23vb: "Arguitur: Augustinus dicit quod potentiae animae non sint in anima sicut accidens; 
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the distinction between a totum universale, totum integrale and a totum 
potestativum, and emphasizes that only in the latter case is it possible to 
have multiplicity in unity, i.e., to distinguish between the soul's potencies 
without losing the soul’s unity in essence.” 


The Dominican John Versor (11482) did not teach at Cologne but was a 
Master of Theology at Paris and Rector of the University.” In his commen- 
tary on De anima, unsurprisingly Versor employs exactly the same argu- 
ments as his confrére, Henry of Gorkum. His first argument for the real dis- 
tinction refers to the difference between divine and created being: in the di- 
vine being, esse and agere are identical, whereas in created being they are 
absolutely diverse. Versor's second argument applies to the generic similarity 
between act and potency. From the accidental character of the souls opera- 
tions, one might conclude that its potencies are accidents. His third argument 
alludes to the false understanding of the soul as the immediate principle of 
operation, for were that true, then all of the soul's operations would be in 
act.” Versor also contributes to the understanding of the generation of poten- 


ergo sicut substantia in eo cuius est substantia. Dicendum quod duplex est accidens, scilicet 
commune et proprium. Iam verum est quod potentiae animae non sunt in anima sicut acci- 
dens commune, sed bene sicut accidens proprium, quia ipsae potentiae fluunt ex essentiali- 
bus principiis animae in communi consideratae, quod est proprium accidentibus propriis, 
accidentia autem communia fluunt ex principiis individualibus." For the standard argument 
for real distinction see /bid., 23va. For the mention of the duplex accidens in John Versor 
see Quaestiones iuxta textum de anima | q.3 (below n. 95): Sciendum est quarto. 


?3 LAMBERTUS DE MONTE DOMINI, Expositio circa tres libros De anima II (above n. 92), f. 
23vb: "Circa quod sciendum quod totum universale inest cuilibet suae parti secundum es- 
sentiam et potestatem sicut animal homini. Et ideo potest hoc totum simpliciter praedicari de 
suis partibus divisim sumptis. Sed totum integrale, sicut domus, nec inest partibus secundum 
essentiam nec secundum potestatem, et ideo tale totum nullo modo potest praedicari de suis 
partibus divisim sumptis. Ista enim est falsa praedicatio ‘lapis est domus’, ‘lignum est do- 
mus’, sed totum potestativum inest cuilibet parti secundum essentiam et non secundum po- 
testatem. Et ideo hoc potest praedicari de suis partibus coniunctim acceptis, ut sicut potest 
dici quod calidum, leve, lucidum sunt unus ignis, sic etiam potest dici quod mens, notitia, et 
amor sunt substantialiter anima. Et ergo sicut calidum, leve, lucidum distinguuntur ab igne 
realiter, sic etiam istae potentiae distinguuntur realiter ab anima." 

?^ See LOHR, Latin Aristotle Commentaries 1.1. Medieval Authors A-L, 341a-350b. For 
Versor as an ‘Albertist’, see E.P. Bos, “John Versor's Albertism in his Commentaries on 
Porphyry and the Categories", in Chemins de la pensée médiévale, éd. par P.J.J.M. BAKKER, 
E. FAYE et C. GRELLARD (Textes et Études du Moyen Age 20), Turnhout 2002, 47-78; see 
also P. RUTTEN, “Secundum processum et mentem Versoris: John Versor and His Relation to 
the Schools of Thought Reconsidered”, in Vivarium 43 (2005), 292-336, who denies any 
school affiliation for Versor. 

95 IOANNES VERSOR, Quaestiones iuxta textum de anima II q.8 conc. prima et responsiva 
a.l, ed. Köln 1496, without foliation: *Potentiae animae ab eius essentia realiter sunt distinc- 
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cies, understanding them as emanating from the soul's essence, yet following 
the threefold order of the vegetative, sensible and intellective potencies. In 
accordance with this perspective, the order of priority changes. According to 
the way of perfection, the intellective power is prior to the others; according 
to material causation, the vegetative and sensible potencies are prior.” In his 
tenth question of Book II, Versor also refers to the distinction of potencies 
pursuant to their objects, since the objects diversify the operations, which on 
their account induce a differentiation in the potencies.’ 


In his third question of Book III, Versor finally addresses the possible 
identity of memory and soul. Once again, he agrees with Thomas Aquinas 
on the identity. The arguments are still the same: starting from Aristotle's 
characterization of the intellect as the /ocus specierum, there is only a ra- 
tional distinction within the intellect between the intellect and memory: as a 
receiver of species, it is called ‘intellect’; as a container of the species ac- 
quired in the actual act of cognition, it is called ‘memory’. 


tae. Probatur, quia sicut se habet essentia ad esse, ita potentia ad agere; ergo per locum a 
transmutata proportione: sicut se habet esse ad agere, ita essentia ad potentiam. Sed in 
omnibus creatis esse realiter distinguitur ab agere. Ergo et essentia a potentiis. Secundo, 
potentia et actus ad idem genus referuntur, cum potentia et actus dividant ens et quodlibet 
genus entis. Ergo si actus non sit de genere substantiae, ergo nec potentia ad illum actum. 
Sed operatio animae et cuiuslibet creaturae non est in genere substantiae, ergo nec potentia 
illicitiva ipsius, sed sunt accidentia distincta ab anima; sunt enim naturales potentiae de 
secunda specie qualitatis. Tertio, anima secundum totam suam essentiam est actus. Igitur si 
essentia animae esset immediatum principium operationis, habens animam semper actu 
operaretur opera vitae, ut habens animam semper est actu vivum. Sed hoc est falsum, quia 
anima se-cundum quod est actus et forma non ordinatur ad ulteriorem actum, sed est ultimus 
terminus generationis. Ideo cum sit in potentia ad alium actum, scilicet ad operationem, non 
convenit hoc sibi secundum suam substantiam, sed secundum suam potentiam. Ergo 
potentiae animae ab ea realiter sunt distinctae.” 

%6 IOANNES VERSOR, Quaestiones iuxta textum de anima II q.8 conc. prima et responsiva 
3.2 (above n. 95): "Quantum ad secundum articulum dubitatur utrum una potentia animae 
oriatur ab alia. Pro dubio sciendum est quod illorum quae naturali ordine procedunt ab uno, 
sicut primum est causa omnium posteriorum, ita secundum est causa omnium sequentium 
ipsum. Sed in potentiis animae est triplex ordo, ut iam dictum est. Ideo respondetur ad dubi- 
um quod una potentia animae procedit ab essentia animae mediante alia, quia essentia ani- 
mae comparatur ad potentias, et sicut principium activum et sicut finale et quo ad aliquas 
sicut materiale, et agens et finis habent rationem perfectionis et susceptivum rationem im- 
perfecti, ideo potentiae animae quae procedunt via perfectionis sunt principia aliarum per 
modum finis et efficientis, ut sensus est propter intellectum et non econtra. Sed via 
generationis sunt priores aliae per modum causae materialis." 


97 JOANNES VERSOR, Quaestiones iuxta textum de anima II q.10 conc. tertia et responsiva 
(above n. 95): *Potentiae secundum speciem distinguuntur per actus et actus per obiecta." 
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It is interesting how cut and dried the treatments of fifteenth-century 
Thomists are, especially when we compare them with Capreolus, who en- 
deavored so stenuously to defend Thomas Aquinas against his critics. The 
Thomists at Cologne, as well as John Versor, considered the question es- 
sential, yet they seem content simply to recount Thomas' arguments, and 
were not concerned to respond to counter-arguments, or to develop the doc- 
trine any further. Among late-medieval Thomists (after Capreolus), the 
matter was settled, according to Thomas' teaching. 


The other *mainstream position' on the question in the fifteenth-century 
was that of the Scotists. The two theologians who I consider below, Nicholas 
of Orbellis and Gabriel Biel, do not simply follow the teaching of Scotus, 
however, but elaborate his arguments for the identity of the soul and its po- 
tencies, in a manner that is less cut and dried and more ‘dynamic’ than the 
recitals of fifteenth-century Thomists. Biel especially picks up different ideas 
(mainly from Ockham) and binds them together to form a neat position. 


The Franciscan Nicholas of Orbellis (11475) was a Professor at Paris 
and Poitiers, who was known for being an expounder of Scots TP In his 
treatment of the question, Nicholas refers to all of the aforementioned ar- 
guments of Thomas Aquinas, but only at the beginning of his own argu- 
ments, which he borrows exclusively from Scotus, thereby setting the posi- 
tions of Thomas and Scotus in opposition.” In his response, Nicholas refers 
to the first arguments in Scotus’ Quaestiones. He claims that the principle 
of economy has absolute priority. He also states that a scarcity of principles 
brings about a certain nobility, after which he adds the argument for nobili- 
ty: that which more immediately reaches its goal is nobler. Nicholas subse- 
quently skips all the other arguments and then paraphrases Scotus’ conclu- 
sion: the potencies of the soul are unitive or realiter in the soul, yet they 
differ formaliter. From this perspective, he characterizes the potencies as 
similar to the passiones entis, for the notion of ens contains in itself the no- 
tion of the ‘one’, the ‘true’ and the ‘good’ unitive, whereas their reasons are 
formally distinct from one another. 


°8 C. LoHR, “Medieval Latin Aristotle Commentaries. Authors: Narcissus — Richardus", 
Traditio 28 (1972), 281-396, at 288-90; O. WEUERS, Le travail intellectuel à la Faculté des 
arts de Paris : textes et maitres (ca. 1200-1500) 6 : Repertoire des noms commengant par L- 
M-N-O (Studia Artistarum 13), Turnhout 2005, 166-68. 

9 NICOLAUS DE ORBELLIS, Compendium II d.16 (above n. 47), ff. 71vb-72ra. For Thomas? 
arguments, see IOANNES DUNS Scotus, /n II Sent. d.16 q.un. (above n. 62), 24-25; for Sco- 
tus’ arguments, see IDEM, Ibid., 38-39. The other arguments that Scotus reports, such as 
those of Hervaeus Natalis or Henry of Ghent, are omitted by NICOLAUS DE ORBELLIS, Com- 
pendium II d.16 (above n. 47), f.72ra: “Omissis variis opinionibus..." 
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This is not the solution we know from Capreolus' report, however, and, 
indeed, it seems a bit closer to Thomas’ view. Actually, Scotus at first 
states that the soul as an indistinct principle may cause distinct actions, but 
then, in order to save some authoritative dicta declaring that the potencies 
flow from the soul, he changes his answer, arguing for the real unity of the 
soul with a formal distinction among the potencies. As one can imagine, this 
Is not the answer that Scotus favors, and so the account in Capreolus in some 
way seems more accurate than the account of Scotus’ follower, Nicholas. 
Once again, in his answers to every argument from Thomas, Nicholas stress- 
es the unity of the soul and its potencies. II 


Another theologian who is known for his sympathy for Scotus’ posi- 
tions, yet who scholars commonly refer to as a ‘nominalist’, is Gabriel Biel 
(fl. 1495), who studied at Heidelberg, Erfurt and Cologne. He obtained the 


100 T would like to call the view that Nicolaus de Orbellis defends the “position of embar- 
rassment" of Scotus. I am fully aware that some or even many scholars would disagree with 
that interpretation, especially because the ‘formal distinction’ is a prominent feature of Soc- 
tus’ intellectual profile. Peter KING, “The Inner Cathedral", 268, interprets Scotus’ solution 
by means of the ‘formal distinction’ as very close to that of Thomas Aquinas; King argues 
that Scotus’ formal distinction must be grounded in a distinction present in the world and 
hence must be ‘real’. VAN DEN BERCKEN, “John Duns Scotus in Two Minds”, 230, gives a 
similar interpretation. He believes that this view of Scotus is nothing else than “a real dis- 
tinction, albeit a ‘minor form’ of it,” arguing that it is a middle position between the position 
Scotus refers to earlier (which we know from Capreolus) and the thesis of a real distinction 
(Thomas Aquinas and his followers), and that it is in line with the Franciscan tradition (e.g., 
with Bonaventure). Yet, I wonder why Scotus would have elaborated the thesis of a real 
identity when he immediately afterwards ‘corrected’ it into a minor form of the thesis that 
he wanted to oppose, namely Thomas Aquinas’. Another interpretation is that of Richard 
Cross, who argues that Scotus became agnostic on the point whether one could distinguish 
the soul and its potencies or not; see R. CROSS, Duns Scotus e Theory of Cognition, Oxford 
2014, 147. For Scotus’ formal distinction, see also M. GRAJEWSKI, The Formal Distinction 
of Duns Scotus. A Study in Metaphysics, Ph.D. Disseration, Washington, DC 1944; S.D. 
DUMONT, “The Question on Individuation in Scotus's Quaestiones super Metaphysicam", in 
Via Scoti: Methodologica ad mentem Joannis Duns Scoti 1. Atti del Congresso Scotistico 
Internazionale, Roma 9-11 marzo 1993, a cura di L. SILEO, Roma 1995, 193-227; IDEM, 
*Duns Scotus's Parisian Question on the Formal Distinction", in Vivarium 43 (2005), 7-62; 
T. Noone, “La distinction formelle dans l'école scotiste", in Revue des sciences 
philosophiques et théologiques 83 (1999), 53-72; IDEM, “Ascoli, Wylton, and Alnwick on 
Scotus's Formal Distinction: Taxonomy, Refinement, and Interaction", in Philosophical 
Debates at Paris in the Early Fourteenth Century, ed. S.F. BROWN, T. DEWENDER and T. 
KoBuscH (Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters 102), Leiden-Boston 
2009, 127-50; and most recently K. EMERY Jr. and G.R. SMITH, “The Quaestio de for- 
malitatibus by John Duns Scotus, Sometimes Called the Logica Scoti”, in Bulletin de phi- 
losophie médiévale 56 (2014), 91-182. 


101 NICOLAUS DE ORBELLIS, Compendium II d.16 (above n. 47), f. 72ra-b. 
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Chair for the via moderna at Tübingen in 1484, and served twice as Rector 
of the University. Spiritually, he adhered to the Brothers of the Common 
Life at Urach.'” Biel devotes a lengthy article to our problem, which he 
divided into two parts, general and specific. The first part considers the soul 
in relation to its sensible potencies; the second part refers to the relationship 
between the soul and intellective potencies. 


In a unique question of distinction 16 of the second Book of his com- 
mentary on the Sentences, Biel starts with the three well-known arguments 
of Thomas’ Summa, which he opposes to Scotus’ principle of economy. 
Alluding to William of Ockham's solution of the question, he then proves 
two conclusions in which the soul is and is not identified with its potencies, 
according to two different understandings of potentia. At the end, how- 
ever, he concludes that the necessity of a power distinct from the soul, 
which elicits the act of sensation, still remains unproven. Moreover, he 
points to the argument of regress: either the soul is able to produce the ac- 
cidental potencies, in which case it could produce the accidental operations 
as well, or one must assume some medium in the process, which leads to an 
infinite regress of mediating accidents. Biel answers the counter-arguments 
in Thomas’ Summa by drawing attention to a possible equivocation in the 
relation between potency and act. Thomas argues that act and potency refer 
to the same genus, namely the accident of quality. Biel replies that we are 
not concerned with things that are in potentiality with respect to their exist- 
ence, but with immediate principles of life-actions. While in the first case 
there must be a correspondence with the genus, such a correspondence is 
not proven in the latter case. Biel then reveals another inconsistency: on the 
one hand, Thomas understands the soul as principle of the potencies; on the 
other, he characterizes the potency as accident, the soul as substance. TI 
Biel's remarks remind one of Richard of Menneville's critique, which over- 
looked Thomas' distinction between proper and common accidents. From 


102 For Gabriel Biel, see H.A. OBERMAN, The Harvest of Medieval Theology. Gabriel Biel 
and Late Medieval Nominalism, Cambridge, MA 1963; M. SCHULZE, “Biel, Gabriel”, in 
Lexikon des Mittelalters 2, München-Zürich 1983, col. 127; Gabriel Biel und die Brüder 
vom gemeinsamen Leben. Beiträge aus Anlaf des 500. Todestages des Tübinger Theologen, 
hrsg. v. U. Kopp und S. LORENZ (Contubernium 47), Stuttgart 1998; D. METZ, Gabriel Biel 
und die Mystik (Contubernium 55), Stuttgart 2001. 

103 GABRIEL BIEL, In II Sent. d.16 q.un. a2, in Collectorium circa quattuor libros 
Sententiarum. Liber secundus, ed. W. WERBECK et U. HOFMANN, Tübingen 1984, 367-68; 
cf. GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Jn III Sent. (Reportatio) q.4, in Guillelmi de Ockham. Opera 
theologica 6, ed. F.E. KELLEY et G.I. ETZKORN, St. Bonaventure, NY 1982, 135-39. 

104 GABRIEL BIEL, Jn II Sent. d.16 q.un. a.2, ed. WERBECK et HOFMANN (above n. 103), 
369.K2-9. 
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this perspective, even Biel seems unaware that what he criticizes was exact- 
ly Thomas’ concern. How can a substantial soul cause accidental opera- 
tions? Thomas answers by assuming some proper accidents, which are able 
to cause accidental operations and yet form such a unified whole with the 
substance of the soul that there is no need for any further mediating acci- 
dents. Biel's comments are all the more surprising inasmuch as in the sec- 
tion that follows immediately he summarizes Thomas' position with respect 
to the intellective potencies quite well IP 


After citing some authorities for the real distinction, Biel proceeds to ar- 
gue for the contrary opinion. Here he presents both solutions that Scotus 
gives in his Quaestiones. Biel characterizes as “more probable" the solution 
that Scotus favors (which Nicholas of Orbellis skips), yet he says that Scotus’ 
second solution, in which he tries to reconcile his answer with some authori- 
ties, is his “major answer.” Perhaps this indicates that Biel knew Scotus’ po- 
sition directly. In summarizing all other positions, Biel relies heavily on the 
account of William of Ockham. °% In fact, the whole article with its two parts 
is a composite of question 4 of Book III and question 20 of Book II of Ock- 
ham's commentary on the Sentences." Once again, following Ockham, Biel 
presents two understandings of potentia. If one accepts the term ‘intellect’ as 
denoting the intellecting soul or the act of intellection (and likewise with re- 
spect of the term ‘will’), one can say that there is a real distinction between 
the potencies intellect and will and the soul.’ If one accepts both terms as 
defining the immediate principle of action, one must state an identity of both 
potencies with the soul, in reality as well as according to reason. D 


In arguing for the second conclusion, Biel makes use of some well- 
known principles of Scotus, namely the principles of paucitas and that of 
nobility. First, as neither a diversity in act nor a diversity in modus princip- 
iandi proves a diversity in principles, there is no need to assume something 


105 GABRIEL BIEL, Jn I Sent. d.16 q.un. a.2, ed. WERBECK et HOFMANN (above n. 103), 
370.L6-371.L18. 

106 Ockham refers to this other conclusion of Scotus; see GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Jn II 
Sent. (Reportatio) q.20, in Guillelmi de Ockham Opera theologica 5, ed. G. GÁL et R. 
Woon, St. Bonaventure, NY 1981, 435.4-5. 

107 Cf. GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, In II Sent. q.20, ed. GAL et Woon (above n. 106), 425-47; 
IDEM, Jn III Sent. q.4, ed. KELLEY et ETZKORN (above n. 103), 130-48. The critical edition of 
Biel renders the textual dependence rather evident. 

108 GABRIEL BIEL, Jn II Sent. d.16 q.un. a.2, ed. WERBECK et HOFMANN (above n. 103), 
375.M65-67 et 375.N1-3. 

109 GABRIEL BIEL, Jn II Sent. d.16 q.un. a.2, ed. WERBECK et HOFMANN (above n. 103), 
375.M68-72 et 375.N18-20. 
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additional to the soul as principle of its acts. Since what reaches its goal 
more immediately is nobler, one must assume a direct acting of the soul in 
order to make it nobler.''? 


After having commented on the authorities adduced by Scotus, Biel ad- 
dresses the arguments. To the first argument, which holds that distinct op- 
erations require distinct principles, he responds that this is not always the 
case. Suppose that there are many intellections that differ specifically; ac- 
cording to this principle, one must assume many different intellects. In his 
following remarks, Biel integrates these considerations into his general ac- 
count of cognition. He says that, with regard to the same object, the intel- 
lect can have an intuitive and an abstractive notion, and so forth, but it still 
remains the same intellect. This idea is consistent with his overall theory of 
cognition in which, following Ockham, he eliminates many unnecessary 
principles, including intelligible species themselves, and posits that the in- 
tellect immediately grasps its object.!! 


In his third conclusion, Biel states that the potencies of the rational 
soul, namely intellect and will, are really the same and differ neither natu- 
rally nor formally (“non distinguuntur ex natura rei aut formaliter").!? The 
natural or real identity of the soul and its potencies has been proven before, 
by arguing that there is no criterion to distinguish them. 


Biel also rejects the position that there is no formal distinction between 
the soul and its potencies, which is contrary to what Scotus maintains in his 
second conclusion. Biel refers first to the non-distinction in nature: in cre- 
ated beings, one must assume a formal identity where one finds an identity 
in nature or reality.'? Second, Biel refers to the dissimilarity of exemplar 
and image. While in the super-blessed Trinity (superbenedicta Trinitas) we 
must assume a unity-of-diversity, it is different with respect to the image of 
the Trinity in created beings. The reason for this is that in created beings 
there is no real co-substantiality of things that are really distinct.''* Finally, 


0 GABRIEL BIEL, Jn I Sent. d.16 q.un. a.2, ed. WERBECK et HOFMANN (above n. 103), 
377.N47-378.N59. As a confirmation, Biel with Scotus points to God as the most perfect 
and noble being, in whom being and acting coincide; see IDEM, Ibid., 378.N60-64. 

11 FJ. BURKARD, Philosophische Lehrgehalte in Gabriel Biels Sentenzenkommentar 
unter besonderer | Berücksichtigung | seiner ` Erkenntnislehre (Monographien zur 
philosophischen Forschung 122), Meisenheim-Glan 1974, 105-24. 

112 GABRIEL BIEL, Jn I Sent. d.16 q.un. a.2, ed. WERBECK et HOFMANN (above n. 103), 
382.R1-2. 

113 GABRIEL BIEL, Jn II Sent. d.16 q.un. a.2, ed. WERBECK et HOFMANN (above n. 103), 
383.R6-13. 

^ GABRIEL BIEL, /n I Sent. d.16 q.un. a.2, ed. WERBECK et HOFMANN (above n. 103), 
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Biel criticizes this position as finicky, for it is quite difficult to know a real 
distinction 1f there 1s at the same time an essential identity. Thus, it 1s all the 
more difficult to recognize a formal distinction if there is such an identity. 


Hence, although Biel often quotes William of Ockham, the “father” of 
the terministae, his position is closer to that of Scotus (and more precisely, 
to Scotus’ proper solution). Biel disagrees with Ockham on the plurality of 
souls in the human composite; rather, he assumes that there is just one sub- 
stantial form, the rational soul, in the human composite, which is responsi- 
ble for all of its operations. Although by arguing for a single substantial 
form in the human composite he deviates from Scotus’ teaching that there 
is a form of corporeity in human nature, Biel is closer to Scotus when he 
maintains that there is a single soul in the human composite. Biel argues 
against Scotus’ doubts, which lead him to maintain a weaker thesis, namely 
that the authorities to which Scotus refers neither belong to the ecclesiasti- 
cal canon nor speak of a formal distinction.''^ Moreover, all the talk about 
"flowing out from the soul" should be interpreted as referring to the acts of 
the potencies, and for that reason, to avoid dissonance with the authorities, 
positing a real and formal identity of the soul and its potencies would be the 
best solution to the old question. 


V. Concluding Remarks: Modern vs. Medieval Accounts 


Let us return to the modern narratives concerning the “ancient problem” 
that I discussed at the beginning of this article. Peter King presents Thomas 
Aquinas' positing of a real distinction between the soul and its potencies as 
the ‘mainstream’ medieval view. One could argue more precisely, however, 
that Bonaventure's argument for a “co-substantiality” between the soul and 
its powers is a refinement of Thomas’ position; Giles of Rome argues that 
the powers are qualities; Durand of Saint-Pourgain, in turn, paves the way 
for Ockham's solution (I will return to this below). King further mingles his 
interpretation of Scotus’ position with his criticism, supposing that only a 
distinction in reality could underlie a formal distinction, so that Scotus" so- 
lution is close to Thomas Aquinas’ ‘mainstream view’. King's criticism of 


383.R14-20. 

115 GABRIEL BIEL, Jn I Sent. d.16 q.un. a.2, ed. WERBECK et HOFMANN (above n. 103), 
360.C11-19. 

116 GABRIEL BIEL, Jn II Sent. d.16 q.un. a.2, ed. WERBECK et HOFMANN (above n. 103), 
383.R22-24. 

117 GABRIEL BIEL, Jn II Sent. d.16 q.un. a.2, ed. WERBECK et HOFMANN (above n. 103), 
383.R24-32. 
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Scotus was anticipated by Gabriel Biel. Yet what Biel and King attribute to 
him is not what Scotus intends. On the contrary, first and foremost he de- 
fends the thesis of a real identity between the soul and it powers, whereby 
the soul's essence is the immediate principle of all its functions and opera- 
tions. Only as an afterthought does he propose a formal distinction between 
the soul and its powers in order to square his conclusion with some theolog- 
ical authorities. Since the general context of the question is trinitarian the- 
ology—a truth often ignored by modern commentators—according to 
which the soul is the image of the Trinity, Scotus was compelled to intro- 
duce some distinction that would make the soul similar to the triune God.''? 


I think that by starting our inquiry with the treatments of the “ancient 
problem" by Denys the Carthusian and John Capreolus, and then consider- 
ing a few other contemporary Scholastic authors, the historical picture be- 
comes much more refined. First of all, it should be clear (against King) that 
Thomas Aquinas’ Aristotelian approach was completely novel in respect of 
his predecessors’ view (apart from Albert the Great’s). Thomas’ teaching 
did not even become mainstream soon afterwards, as the controversy sur- 
rounding the Correctoria shows.!? Second, it has become clear that Sco- 
tus’ position 1s opposed to Thomas’ and anything but reducible to it. In- 
deed, Scotus ends his account by referring to a formal distinction between 
the soul and its potencies. But, apart from the fact that this solution does 
not agree with Thomas', Scotus anyway before this qualification had ar- 
gued for a real identity of the soul and its powers. In the subsequent recep- 
tion of Scotus' teaching, we see the acceptance of both his solutions: Adam 
Wodeham, Gregory of Rimini and Gabriel Biel take over Scotus’ theory of 
a real identity, while William of Alnwick and Nicholas of Orbellis accept 
Scotus’ solution based on a formal distinction. Moreover, Gabriel Biel in- 
terprets Scotus’ argument for a formal distinction between the soul and its 
powers as a solution meant merely to avoid embarrassment. 


118 Biel identified Scotus’ unnamed authorities as Averroes in his commentary on the Ni- 
comachean Ethics; see GABRIEL BIEL, Jn H Sent. d.16 q.un. a.2, ed. WERBECK et HOFMANN 
(above n. 103), 374.M14-18. VAN DEN BERCKEN, “John Duns Scotus in Two Minds" (above 
n. 62), 231-34, argues rather that Scotus tries to save mostly Franciscan authors who defend 
the solution that the soul and its powers form a virtual whole. Moreover, Van den Bercken 
refers to William of Alnwick (IDEM, Ibid., 234-38), who interprets Scotus in exactly this 
way, while I have relied on Biel and a certain, longer tradition of testimonies for my recon- 
struction of Scotus. One might argue that Alnwick is closer to Scotus in time as well as per- 
sonal relationship, but is his thought also congenial with Scotus’? 

119 The essential article on the so-called Correctoria struggle remains L. HODL, 
“Geistesgeschichtliche und literarkritische Erhebungen zum Korrektorienstreit (1277- 
1287)", in Recherches de Théologie ancienne et médiévale 33 (1966), 81-114. 
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If we still look closer, it becomes clear that there were not only the ex- 
treme positions of distinction or identity but also several middle positions. 
Henry of Ghent and Richard of Menneville interpreted the powers of the 
soul as relations (respectus)."? Both stress the unity of the soul, conceding 
at the same time, however, that the soul needs different principles in order 
to operate. Adopting the principle of parsimony, Durand of Saint-Pourgain 
suggests a combination of the theses of identity and real distinction."' Du- 
rand maintains an identity between the essence of the soul and its vegeta- 
tive faculty, but argues for a real distinction between the essence and the 
cognitive powers, namely sense and intellect, while criticizing Thomas 
Aquinas’ arguments for a real distinction. With respect to man’s higher 
faculties, namely intellect and will, Durand states explicitly that the identity 
of the soul and these powers is more probable. On this point, Durand is 
close to Ockham but not as radical. ? Ockham claims an identity between 
the higher faculty of the rational soul as well, meaning that in his mind the 
rational soul, as a single and unique form, is the immediate principle for its 
different acts of cognizing and willing. Yet Ockham sets the rational soul as 
a substantial form against the sensitive soul, which in his view is another 
substantial form. His main reason for this is that the rational and sensitive 
souls are principles of such different and sometimes opposing acts that they 
cannot be reduced to a single substantial form. Durand, on the other hand, 


120 For Henry and Richard, see above pp. 167-69 with n. 43. 


121 DURANDUS DE SANCTO PORCIANO, In primum librum Sententiarum d.3 p.2 q.2 (versio 
C) 8826-42, ed. G. GULDENTOPS, http://durandus.phil-fak.uni-koeln.de/fileadmin/sites/ 
durandus/Durandus C I Prol-3.pdf: “Quicquid sit de conclusione, ratio tamen ista non 
placet, quia cum dicitur quod forma perfectior unica existens dat plura esse immediate, ergo 
potentia talis forme unica existens et unum cum essentia potest immediate principiare plures 
actus, constat quod non est simile, quia illa plura esse que dat forma perfectior non sunt 
plura realiter, set unum tantum includens unite perfectiones plurium; propter quod potest 
esse ab una forma includente perfectiones plurium; set actus anime sunt plures realiter et 
quedam eorum nullum ordinem habentes ad inuicem, et ideo non possunt immediate causari 
ab una natura realiter. Alius modus dicendi est quod potentie sensitiue differunt realiter ab 
essentia anime.... Et hec fuit minor; sequitur ergo conclusio, scilicet quod potentie anime 
dicunt aliquid absolutum additum essentie anime. De potentia autem intellectiua uidetur 
idem esse, potissime propter primam et tertiam rationem, que eque concludunt de potentia 
intellectiua quod differat realiter ab essentia anime, sicut potentia sensitiua." IDEM, Ibid. q.4 
(versio C) §§5-20: “Alius modus dicendi est qui uidetur michi probabilior, quod una res 
absoluta siue essentia anime siue aliquid additum essentie, ut uerius credo, est intellectus et 
uoluntas habens rationem duarum potentiarum propter hoc quod est principium duorum 
actuum subordinatorum, qui sunt intelligere et uelle, ita quod intellectus et uoluntas in nullo 
absoluto differunt, set solum per respectum ad diuersos actus.” 


122 For Ockham, see above, p. 179. 
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Is content to trace the different acts back to two really distinct powers. 


Another interesting middle solution is to be found in Giacomo Zabarel- 
la (11589), who speaks of the powers as "conditions and aptitudes." Con- 
trary to what Peter King suggests, Zabarella does not defend the ‘main- 
stream view’ of Thomas Aquinas, but accedes to Thomas’ position that we 
must distinguish between the soul and the faculties as well as the faculties 
among themselves, yet at the same time he agrees with Scotus and Ockham 
that we do not need to assume a third entity that mediates between the sub- 
stantial form and accidental acts. Thus, Zabarella's position is neither 
nominalistic nor Scotistic nor Thomistic,"^ but something in between. 


From this perspective, it is even misleading to state that everything 
changes with William of Ockham, and that thereafter his solution became 
‘mainstream’. In the fifteenth century, at least, all positions were defended. 
Thomists in Cologne firmly maintained Thomas' real distinction; by this 
time a real distinction between the soul and its potencies had become a hall- 
mark of Thomistic identity, so that its advocates no longer felt the need to 
develop the doctrine or dispute contrary positions, unlike in the early 1280s 
at Paris. Exceptionally, John Capreolus and Denys the Carthusian offered 
more sophisticated defenses of Thomas' position, doubtless because they 
recovered late thirteenth- and early fourteenth-century discussions of the “an- 
cient problem." The contrary position of Duns Scotus was promoted in the 
fifteenth century by Nicholas of Orbellis, and even by an otherwise genuine 
follower of William of Ockham, Gabriel Biel. Finally, already before Zaba- 
rella in fifteenth-century Padua we find similarities with ‘Ockhamist’ psy- 
chology in the context of an eclectic Averroist-Thomist approach to the soul 
that is neither genuinely nominalistic nor Scotistic nor Thomistic.'”° 


73 JACOBUS ZABARELLUS, De facultatibus animae liber c.4 (“Vera sententia et eius decla- 
ratio”), in De rebus naturalibus libri XXX, Kóln 1590, 619-58, at 625-26: “Ego in hac con- 
troversia, licet magis ad Thomae et aliorum praedictorum opinionem accedam, eam tamen 
penitus recipere non possum, sed adhibendam ei esse puto quandam correctionem; arbitror 
enim totam huiusce rei veritatem in duobus dictis esse constitutam: alterum adversus Sco- 
tum tale est: ‘Facultates animae sunt re distinctae ab ipsa animae substantia et sunt qualitates 
secundae speciei,’ alterum vero adversus Thomam et alios est: ‘Facultates animae non sunt 
agentia media inter animam et operationem, ut Thomas et Aegidius existimarunt, sed sunt 
solummodo conditiones quaedam et aptitudines animae ad operandum." 

124 D, Des CHENE, Life's Form. Late Aristotelian Conceptions of the Soul, Ithaca-London 
2000, 146 n. 7. For Zabarella's psychology in general, see also E. MICHAEL, “The Nature 
and Influence of Late Renaissance Paduan Psychology", in History of Universities 12 
(1993), 65-94, esp. 73-74. 

125 As similar features of ‘Ockhamist’ psychology in Padua, one can identify (1) the theo- 
ry of two souls, which maintains that man has an intellective or rational soul as well as a 
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I realize that my survey is as selective as King's or De Boer's, but I 
prescind from identifying ‘mainstream’ positions, or better, I suggest there 
is more than one ‘mainstream view’, at least in the fifteenth century. More- 
over, I began with two late-medieval accounts in order to structure the de- 
bates, identify the lines of demarcation, and become familiar with some 
names immediately, and I have avoided any search for modern topics in 
medieval debates or a discussion of arguments in medieval disputes that 
interest us. My account prevents one from generalizing before investigating 
more thoroughly the medieval sources. This does not mean that my ‘medi- 
eval approach’ should replace other narratives concerning the question. 
Some modern narratives are valid and valuable, yet they must be supple- 
mented and corrected so that we achieve a historical picture of the debate 
that is as precise and as multifaceted as possible. Other modern narratives 
are only superficially historical, and should be replaced by truly historical 
approaches, or otherwise presented as systematic surveys, whatever pur- 
pose such surveys might serve in the study of medieval philosophy. 
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sensitive soul as two forms, and (2) the distinction between two kinds of powers, namely 
powers as principles and powers connected to the organs. The first characteristic, however, 
may go back to Jean de Jandun’s interpretation of Aristotle via Averroes and Thomas 
Wylton; see J.-B. BRENET, “Ame intellective, âme cogitative; Jean de Jandun et la duplex 
forma propria de l'homme", in Vivarium 46 (2008), 318-41. 


THE HUMAN SOUL: DEFINITIONS AND DIFFERENTIAE 
IN LATE-MEDIEVAL COMMENTARIES ON THE SENTENCES 


WILLIAM O. DUBA AND OLIVIER RIBORDY 


E the intellective soul the substantial form of the body? This question in 
itself did not provide late-medieval theologians with any great challenge: 
the publication of the Clementine Constitutions in 1317 gave a ‘right an- 
swer’,’ namely that the intellective soul is the substantial form of the body, 
and the condemnations at Paris beginning in 1270 censured the *wrong an- 
swer’, namely “that the intellect of all men is numerically one and the 
same.”? Yet philosophers and theologians continued to confront the prob- 
lem, and their discussion was consistently based on the *wrong answer', 
namely that of Averroes? Furthermore, their arguments for how the intel- 


! Fidei catholicae, in Corpus iuris canonici 2, ed. A.L. RICHTER et A. FRIEDBERG, Leipzig 
1879 (rprt. Graz 1959), 1133: "Porro doctrinam omnem seu positionem, temere asserentem 
aut vertentem... quod quisquis deinceps asserere, defendere seu tenere pertinaciter 
praesumpserit, quod anima rationalis seu intellectiva non sit forma corporis humani per se et 
essentialiter, tanquam haereticus sit censendus." On the immediate impact of this constitu- 
tion on university thought, see W.O. DUBA, “The Souls after Vienne: Franciscan Theologi- 
ans’ Views on the Plurality of Forms and the Plurality of Souls, ca.1315-30", in Psychology 
and the Other Disciplines. A Case of Cross-Disciplinary Interaction (1250-1750), ed. 
P.J.J. M. BAKKER, S.W. DE BOER and C. LEUENHORST (History of Science and Medicine 
Library/Medieval and Early Modern Science 33/19), Leiden 2012, 171-272. 

? Tredecim errores a Stephano episcopo Parisiensi condemnati, 10 December 1270, in 
Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis 1, ed. L. DENIFLE et E. CHATELAIN, Paris 1889, 487 
n. 432: *Primus articulus est: Quod intellectus omnium hominum est unus et idem numero." 


? [In commenting on Book II of De anima, Averroes states that the soul is the form and 
perfection of the body; AVERROES, Commentarium magnum in Aristotelis de anima libros II 
comm. 5, ed. F.S. CRAWFORD (Corpus Philosophorum Medii Aevi, Corpus Commentario- 
rum Averrois in Aristotelem series. Versio Latina 6.1), Cambridge, MA 1953, 134-35: “Et 
dixit «Philosophus»: Er ista substantia est perfectio, etc. Idest, et quia substantia que est 
secundum formam est perfectio corporis habentis formam, et iam declaratum est quod anima 
est forma, necesse est ut anima sit perfectio talis corporis, idest perfectio corporis naturalis 
habentis vitam in potentia, secundum quod perficitur per animam," but in IDEM, De anima 
III comm. 4, ed. CRAWFORD, 384-85, he explicitly excludes the material intellect from such 
a role: “Et quia forme materiales sunt aut corpus aut forme in corpore, manifestum est quod 
ista substantia que dicitur intellectus materialis neque est corpus neque forma in corpore; est 
igitur non mixtum cum materia omnino." Subsequently, he asserts that the agent intellect 
cannot be joined in a manner like that of forms to matter; IDEM, De anima III comm. 36, ed. 


Philosophical Psychology in Late-Medieval Commentaries on Peter Lombard 's Sentences (RPM 21), 
Turnhout 2020, pp. 197-226. DOI: 10.1484/M.RPM-EB.5.119853 © 2020, Brepols Publishers, n.v. All rights reserved. 
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lective soul could be the form of the body were colored by whether they 
supported a plurality of forms in the human composite, and more generally 
by their understanding of the relationship between the truth of faith and 
philosophical reasoning: is it evident to reason that the intellective soul is 
the form of the body? 


A common opinion holds that, when the Council of Vienne provided 
the ‘right answer’, it quickly imposed an “Aristotelian analysis" on the con- 
stitution of human beings; while authors contemporary to the Council 
would state that the soul is the substantial form of the body, they “make it 
clear that they are doing so purely on the basis of faith, and stress that they 
do not think the doctrine can be proved."* Later authors, the claim goes, 
incorporated this Aristotelianism unquestioningly, leading to the sterile 
Scholastic culture so rightly criticized by early-modern philosophers. This 
notion meshes quite effectively with the observation that much of Scholas- 
tic thought after 1350 recapitulates previous positions, often verbatim. 


In fact, ecclesiastical constitutions do not end debate so much as com- 
plicate it, and, as the studies in this volume attest, in the selection of 
sources and the inflection of conclusions, late-medieval authors continue 
the debate with a range of opinions, even in their commentaries on the Sen- 
tences. They just approach the problem with a different methodology; com- 
pared with their predecessors in the thirteenth century, late fourteenth- and 
fifteenth-century thinkers had at their disposal more Scholastic treatments 
of the same problem, thanks to the proliferation of libraries and manuscript 
culture. The philosophical import of a late-medieval Scholastic's work lies 
not merely in his arguments, but in his selection of them, and of the larger 
traditions. For the question of the soul as form of the body, these authors 
carefully marshal their sources to arrive at more or less unique arguments, 
and their presentations can be traced back to the original debate that arose 
from the reception of Averroes' De anima in the thirteenth century. 


To illustrate these points, we have selected our authors based on availa- 
bility and divided them somewhat artificially into three groups according to 
how they relate to their Scholastic sources: (1) those reading secundum ali- 
um, (2) those synthesizing others, and (3) the encyclopedists. (Authors 


CRAWFORD, 502: “Et est etiam manifestum quod, cum posuerimus intellectum materialem 
esse generabilem et corruptibilem, tunc nullam viam inveniemus secundum quam intellectus 
agens copuleter cum intellectu qui est in habitu copulatione propria, scilicet copulatione 
simili continuationi formarum cum materiis." 

^ R. PASNAU, Metaphysical Themes 1274-1671, Oxford 2011, 434-35; cf. DUBA, “The 
Souls After Vienne", 171-78. 
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reading secundum alium present as their own view the thought that 1s ex- 
plicitly or implicitly attributed to someone else.) Alongside the citation 
and use of prior authors, this division reflects three grand doctrinal trends 
of the late-medieval period: the via moderna, Scotism and Thomism (inter- 
preted broadly). The first group is represented by the secular theologians 
Pierre d'Ailly (1350-1420) and Gabriel Biel (11495), who copy their 
sources’ conclusion that reason cannot demonstrate the ‘right answer’ but 
emphasize the conciliar decree and concentrate on the specific problem of 
the soul as form of the body. The Scotist synthesizers provide summaries or 
accounts of competing views and are represented by two Franciscan theo- 
logians with very different methods, Peter of Candia (ca. 1340-1410) and 
Guillaume de Vaurouillon (11463). Peter of Candia reconstructs Averroes’ 
position and reasons against it, achieving a definition of hylomorphic com- 
position compatible with, if not requiring, a doctrine of plurality of substan- 
tial forms. Guillaume de Vaurouillon displays a passion for citing opinions 
and auctoritates, yet his position goes beyond any of them to claim that the 
sensitive and vegetative souls are composed of non-sensible matter and 
form. Finally, the encyclopedist Denys the Carthusian (1402-1471) com- 
piles the authoritative texts from the thirteenth century, particularly from 
Thomas Aquinas, and aligns himself with a tradition holding Aristotle's 
doctrine of the soul to be compatible with, if not identical to, the one neces- 
sary for Christian salvation. 


I. Pierre d'Ailly 


If Pierre d'Ailly asked questions on Book II of the Sentences during his 
lectures in 1377-1378, they have not survived in written form; the table of 
contents to the 1490 edition of d'Ailly's commentary simply states that 
“There is nothing concerning the second book" (de secundo nihil habetur); 
the explicit to his quaestio collativa on Book II announces that "he treats 
none of the matters” dealt with in Book IL In fact, Parisian bachelors read- 
ing the Sentences in the late fourteenth century seem to have focused their 


5 On this phenomenon, see C. SCHABEL, “Haec ille: Citation, Quotation, and Plagiarism in 
14th-Century Scholasticism", in The Origins of European Scholarship, ed. I. TAIFACOS, 
Stuttgart 2006, 163-75. 

Introduction to PETRUS DE ALLIACO, Questiones super primum, tertium et quartum 
librum Sententiarum, I: Principia et Questio circa prologum, ed. M. BRINZEI (CCCM 258), 
Turnhout 2013, xx, where the editor confirms the absence of the commentary on Book II by 
the explicit to the second Principium: “Explicit questio collativa super secundum et ita 
totum opus Petri de Aliaco in dicto libro quia de materiis eius nichil tractat..." 
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lectures on Book I of the Sentences and given only a cursory treatment of 
the content of the other Books.’ Nevertheless, in his Tractatus de anima, 
composed in the early 1370s, Pierre had already addressed some of the is- 
sues that traditionally appear in a commentary on book II of the Sentences, 
most notably observations on the nature of the human soul." 


Pierre d Ailly's Tractatus de anima reflects numerous influences; with re- 
spect to the nature of the intellective soul, Pierre's chief source is without a 
doubt John Buridan, as Olaf Pluta has shown.? Pierre refined Buridan's view 
on the intellect as form of the body and directed the text to his own purposes. "° 


In his commentaries on De anima, John Buridan considers the question 
“Whether the human intellect is the form of the human body.”'! He pre- 


7 P. GLORIEUX, *L'année universitaire 1392-1393 à la Sorbonne à travers les notes d'un 
étudiant", in Revue des Sciences Religieuses 19 (1939), 429-82, at 458, and IDEM, 
"L'enseignement au Moyen Age. Techniques et méthodes en usage à la Faculté de Théolo- 
gie de Paris, au XIII siècle”, in Archives d'Histoire Doctrinale et Littéraire du Moyen Age 
43 (1968), 65-186, at 116-17. 

8 PETRUS DE ALLIACO, Tractatus de anima, in O. PLUTA, Die philosophische Psychologie 
des Peter von Ailly. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Philosophie des spáten Mittelalters 
(Bochumer Studien zur Philosophie 6), Amsterdam 1987. C. SCHABEL, “Redating Pierre 
d'Ailly's Early Writings and Revisitng His Position on the Necessity of the Past and the 
Future", in Pierre d 'Ailly : un esprit universel à l'aube du XV* siècle, éd. par J.-P. Boudet, 
M. Brinzei, F. Delivré, H. Millet, J. Verger et M. Zink, Paris 2019, 59-80, now dates the 
Tractatus de anima and the questions on De consolatione to the early 1370s, contrary to M. 
CHAPPUIS, L. KACZMAREK und O. PLUTA, “Die philosophischen Schriften des Peter von 
Ailly. Authentizität und Chronologie", in Freiburger Zeitschrift für Philosophie und 
Theologie 33 (1986), 593-615, who dated them to 1377-1381. They deal with the Tractatus 
conceptuum, Insolubilia, Quaestiones super libros sententiarum, Tractatus de anima, 
Tractatus super de consolatione philosophiae Boethii and the Tractatus exponibilium, but to 
these should be added the Destructiones modorum significandi, which the edition leaves 
anonymous. 

? See PLUTA, Die philosophische Psychologie des Peter von Ailly, especially 39-41, dis- 
cussing Pierre's debt to John Buridan with respect to the definition of the soul. On Pierre's 
practice of piecing together texts, see M. BRINZEI CALMA, "Plagium", in Mots médiévaux 
offerts à Ruedi Imbach, éd. par I. ATUCHA, D. CALMA, C. KÓNIG-PRALONG et I. ZAVATTERO 
(Textes et Etudes du Moyen Age 57), Porto 2011, 559-68. 


10 See also H. LAGERLUND, “John Buridan and the Problems of Dualism in the Early Four- 
teenth Century", in Journal of the History of Philosophy 42 (2004), 369-87, and, for a com- 
parison between John Buridan and Pierre d'Ailly, J. ZUPKO, "Substance and Soul: The Late 
Medieval Origin of Early Modern Psychology", in Meeting of Minds: The Relations between 
Medieval and Classical Modern European Philosophy, ed. S.F. BROWN (Rencontres de Phi- 
losophie Médiévale 7), Turnhout 1997, 121-39. 

11 IOANNES BURIDANUS, Quaestiones in tres libros De anima Aristotelis (Secundum 
tertiam sive ultimam lecturam) III q.3, in J.A. ZUPKO, John Buridan's Philosophy of Mind: 
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sents the revealed truth as serving as a middle way between the views of 
Averroes and Alexander of Aphrodisias.'* Buridan builds on the tradition 
of interpreting Alexander from Averroes' Great Commentary on De anima 
III, especially comment 5. Alexander’s view, Buridan declares, is that the 
intellect is the substantial form of the human body, is drawn out of matter 
like other forms, comes to be, and ceases to exist. Averroes holds that the 
intellect is not the substantial form of the body, is not like other forms, and 
exists from eternity and to eternity. The truth of faith is a middle way be- 
tween these two: the intellect is the substantial form of the body, but it is 
not drawn out of matter like other forms; it does come to be, but it 1s eter- 
nal. As is well known, Buridan maintains that arguments for the truth of 
faith are not demonstrative, and that a defender of Alexander's view would 
be able to reply to them. 


Although some have seen in this last statement hidden support for Al- 
exander of Aphrodisias’ position,” Buridan’s declaration, taken at face 
value, belongs to a long tradition of interpretation of Aristotle, specifically 
concerning the problem of “infinite souls.” To many medieval thinkers, and 
to most contemporaries, Aristotle holds that (1) the world is eternal in both 


An Edition and Translation of Book III of his ‘Questions on Aristotle's De anima’ (Third 
Redaction), With Commentary and Critical and Interpretative Essays, Ph.D. Thesis, Cornell 
University 1989, 20-28; see also IOANNES BURIDANUS, Quaestiones de anima III q.3, in O. 
PLUTA, Kritiker der Unsterblichkeitsdoktrin in Mittelalter und Renaissance (Bochumer 
Studien zur Philosophie 7), Amsterdam 1986, 80-83. 


12 A fragment of Alexander of Aphrodisias’ commentary on De anima was available in 
Latin translation, known as De intellectu et intellecto, in G. THÉRY, Autour du décret de 
1210, 2: Alexandre d'Aphrodise. Aperçu sur l'influence de sa noétique (Bibliotheque tho- 
miste 7), Kain 1926, 74-82. Nevertheless, Buridan's understanding, as he himself states in 
the ultima lectura (table 1, below), comes from Averroes’ Great Commentary on Book III of 
De anima. See the preface to THOMAS DE AQUINO, Sententia libri De anima, ed. R.-A. 
GAUTHIER, in Sancti Thomae Aquinatis Opera omnia 45.1, Paris 1984, 230*-32* for the 
thirteenth-century tradition of interpreting Alexander of Aphrodisias’ position on the soul 
from Averroes, De anima III comment 5, and not from Gerard of Cremona's translation of 
the De intellectu et intellecto, and discarding Averroes’ discussion of the intellectus adeptus 
as a "distortion" of Alexander. 


13 See O. PLUTA, “Persecution and the Art of Writing. The Parisian Statute of April 1, 
1272, and Its Philosophical Consequences", in Chemins de la pensée médiévale. Études 
offertes à Zénon Kaluza, éd. par P.J.J.M. BAKKER avec la collaboration de E. FAYE et C. 
GRELLARD (Textes et études du Moyen Age 20), Turnhout 2002, 563-85, at 577: “Let us see 
if more sense can be found in these questions by trying to read between the lines.” See the 
criticism of J. ZUPKO, “On Buridan’s Alleged Alexandrianism: Heterodoxy and Natural 
Philosophy in Fourteenth-Century Paris”, in Vivarium 42 (2004), 43-57, and n. 18 below. 
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directions: it neither had a beginning nor will it have an end.'* That the 
world is eternal and constantly in flux implies the position that (2) every 
event has already occurred an infinite number of times. Therefore, an infi- 
nite number of people have already existed, although at no instant has an 
actual infinite number of people been in existence. But if the intellective 
soul is both (3) immortal and (4) the form of the body, then human souls 
come into being with each person, and persist to eternity after the death of 
persons upon whom they have been bestowed; hence an actual infinite 
number of souls exists, which is absurd. To avoid the absurd consequence, 
at least one of the statements (1-4) must be denied, and Scholastic theologi- 
ans were required, especially after the condemnations of the 1270s, to reject 
(1) the eternity of the world, and to assert (3) the immortality of the soul, and, 
at least after the Council of Vienne, (4) that the soul is the form of the body. 


But the question remains, what did the philosophers think? Alexander 
denies (3) the immortality of the soul; Averroes refutes (4) that the soul is a 
substantial form like other substantial forms. Many theologians, including 
an entire line of Franciscans from Bonaventure and Peter John Olivi to 
Hugh of Novocastro, were content with asserting a fideistic answer: reason 
without faith cannot but err, and the proof is in the philosophers’ doctrines 
of the soul, none of which corresponds to the revealed truth, and thus the 
philosophers damn themselves by not believing in the subject of salva- 
tion." John Buridan, and so too Pierre d'Ailly, belong to this line of inter- 
pretation, although certainly without its extreme anti-Aristotelian connota- 
tions.' Of course, this was not the only solution. Another tradition, going 


14 Besides deriving this statement from Aristotle's own works, medieval thinkers under- 
stood this position on the authority of BOETHIUS, De consolatione philosophiae V prosa 6: 
“Quod igitur temporis patitur conditionem, licet illud, sicuti de mundo censuit Aristoteles, nec 
coeperit umquam esse nec desinat vitaque eius cum temporis infinitate tendatur, nondum 
tamen tale est, ut aeternum esse iure credatur"; cited in R. DALES, Medieval Discussions of the 
Eternity of the World (Brill’s Studies in Intellectual History 18), Leiden 1990, 15 n. 16. 

15 W, DUBA, "Illi sollertissimi philosophi erraverunt in multis. The Eternity of the World 
Among Early Scotists, With Editions of Questions by Hugh of Novocastro and Landolfo 
Caracciolo", in Studies on Fourteenth-Century Intellectual History in Honor of William J. 
Courtenay, ed. W. DUBA, R. FRIEDMAN and C. SCHABEL (Recherches de Théologie et Phi- 
losophie médiévales. Bibliotheca 14), Leuven 2017, 145-255. 

16 F, Kok, A Faithful Philosopher. Philosophy and Theology in John Buridan’s Commen- 
tary on Aristotle's Metaphysics, Nijmegen 2014, 171-72 observes: “In his own account of 
metaphysics, Buridan thought that it was the task of the metaphysician to reveal what natu- 
ral reason teaches us about the world and its causes, including God and the divine, but with- 
out disregarding the fact that natural reason has a disadvantage in comparison to faith. Phi- 
losophy was a discipline independent of theology with its own scope and method, but the 
philosopher could not ignore the fact that there are truths that can be known only by faith.” 
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back to Thomas Aquinas and Albertus Magnus, tries to save Aristotle by 
attacking (1), suggesting that Aristotle believed at least that he could not 
prove the eternity of the world. Finally, John Duns Scotus points out that 
even (2) is not necessary, given the contingency of God's action ad extra. 


Pierre d'Ailly agrees with Buridan that the “middle way" should be 
held not as mere opinion, but as solid faith (“quae non est tamquam opinio 
tenenda, sed tamquam fides firma"), but he does not simply copy Buridan's 
text. Pierre d' Ailly focuses all three views on the problem of forma corpor- 
is and introduces a distinction between inhering and informing forms. 


Table 1: John Buridan vs. Pierre d'Ailly 
(bold = significant divergences) 


IOANNES BURIDANUS, Quaestiones super 
librum De anima secundum tertiam 
(ultimam) lecturam, ed. ZUPKO, 22 


PETRUS DE ALLIACO, Tractatus de anima c.6 
p.l, ed. PLUTA, 34 


Dico quod tres fuerunt opiniones magis 
famosae de ipso intellectu. Prima opinio 
fuit ALEXANDRI, ut ibi citat COMMENTATOR. 
Dicebat ALEXANDER quod intellectus 
humanus est forma materialis generabilis et 
corruptibilis, educta de potentia materiae, et 
extensa extensione materiae, sicut anima 
bovis aut anima canis, et non est manens 
post mortem. 


Postquam dictum est de anima sensitiva, 
dicendum est de anima rationali seu 
intellectiva, de qua tres fuerunt opiniones 
magis famosae. Una fuit ALEXANDRI, quod 
ipsa anima intellectiva humana est forma 
materialis, generabilis et corruptibilis, educta 
de potentia materiae, divisibilis et extensa. 


Alia fuit opinio AVERROIS quod intellectus 
humanus est forma immaterialis, et ingenita 
et incorruptibilis, et sic non est educta de 
potentia materiae, nec extensa, immo nec 


Alia fuit opinio COMMENTATORIS, quod est 
forma ingenerabilis et incorruptibilis, non 
educta de potentia materiae nec extensa, et 
quod illa est unica in omnibus hominibus, 


See also the comment in IOANNES BURIDANUS, Quaestiones in tres libros De anima 
Aristotelis (Secundum tertiam sive ultimam lecturam) III q.6, ed. ZUPKO, 48-49, against the 
intellect being perpetual, for, if it were, "sequitur quod intellectus humani essent tunc actu 
infiniti, quod est inconveniens. Consequentia patet per Aristotelem ponentem mundum 
aeternum. Infiniti fuerunt homines, quorum quilibet habet suum intellectum proprium, cum 
dictum fuerit prius quod anima intellectiva multiplicatur ad multiplicationem hominum. 
Ergo infiniti fuerunt intellectus humani qui adhuc sunt, ex quo ponuntur perpetui. Ideo sunt 
nunc actu infiniti." And his response, 54: *Ad aliam rationem, negaret Alexander perpetuita- 
tem intellectuum, et nos fide negaremus perpetuitatem mundi a parte ante et a parte post." 
Cf. IOANNES BURIDANUS, Quaestiones in tres libros De anima Aristotelis (Sed non de ultima 
lectura), Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, Ms. lat. 15888, ff. 70vb-71ra: “Ad aliam 
de infinitate intellectuum dicitur secundum veritatem et fidem quod mundus incepit; qui 
autem ponunt mundum eternum vel ponere habet ut Alexander vel ut Commentator, vel 
fingere habet quandam multitudinem intellectuum, et mortuo homine, vagatur donec 
incurret* aliud corpus noviter conceptum." 
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multiplicata multiplicatione hominum, sed 
quod est unicus intellectus omnibus homin- 
ibus, scilicet quo ego intelligo, quo tu 
intelligis, et sic de aliis. Ideo non est forma 
inhaerens corpori. Unde ipse imaginatur 
quod sicut deus est toto mundo et cuilibet 
parti eius praesens et indistans, et tamen 
nec mundo nec alicui parti mundi 
inhaerens, sic ille intellectus se habet ad 
homines: scilicet quod nulli inhaeret, sed 
cuilibet indistanter assistit, licet sit 
indivisibilis. 
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cuilibet eorum indistanter assistens, sed 


tamen nulli inhaerens. 


Tertia opinio est veritas fidei nostrae, quae 
firmiter debemus credere, scilicet quod 


intellectus humanus est forma sub- 
stantialis corporis inhaerens corpori 
humano, sed non educta de potentia 


materiae, nec extensa de eius extensione, et 
ideo non naturaliter genita nec corruptibilis. 
Sed tamen non simpliciter perpetua, quia de 
novo creata. Et tamen sempiterna a parte 
post sic quod nunquam corrumpetur vel 
annihilibitur, quamvis deus de potestate 
eius absoluta possit annihilare. 


Tertia via est veritas catholica, quae non est 
tamquam opinio tenenda, sed tamquam fides 
firma, scilicet quod anima intellectiva 
humana non est unica in omnibus hominibus, 
sed est forma substantialis hominis corpus 
informans et cum eo unum componens, 
non educta de potentia materiae et ideo 
proprie non inhaerens, quia inhaerere 
proprie, ut distinguitur contra informare, 
importat materialiter dependere, non 
generabilis nec corruptibilis, sed tamen non 
simpliciter perpetua, quia de novo, scilicet in 


unione ipsius cum corpore, a Deo creata et a 
parte post perpetua, non extensa, sed 
indivisibilis et ideo tota in toto et tota in 
qualibet parte corporis. 


The debt that Pierre d'Ailly owes to Buridan is obvious, and the specif- 
ic borrowing further shows that the version that he is using is closer to Bu- 
ridan's tertia lectura than it is to the other versions.'’ While Buridan seems 


17 On the versions of Buridan’s commentary on De anima, see B. MICHAEL, Johannes Bu- 
ridan: Studien zu seinem Leben, seinen Werken und zur Rezeption seiner Theorien im 
Europa des späten Mittelalters, Ph.D. Thesis, Freie Universität Berlin 1985, 677-735. Com- 
pare the third opinion above to the text in the Lokert edition (Paris 1516), which Michael 
signifies by (D) (PLUTA, Kritiker der Unsterblichkeitsdoktrin, 81): “Tertia opinio sive 
sententia est veritas nostrae fidei, scilicet quod intellectus humanus est creatus, et sic non est 
perpetuus a parte ante, sed est perpetuus a parte post, et non eductus de potentia materiae 
nec extensus. Tamen inhaeret corpori humano tamquam forma eius, et est totus in toto 
corpore et totus in qualibet parte.” Similarly, see also the non de ultima lectura version, as 
contained in Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, Ms. lat. 15888, f. 70rb: “Tertia opinio, 
que non proprie debet dici opinio sed fides, est quod intellectus humanus non est perpetuus a 
parte ante, sed causatus a Deo apud generationem hominis, nec est eductus de potentia 
materie, nec est coextensus corpori humano aut alicui organo corporeo, ymmo indivisibilis, 
et tamen informat corpus inherenter et est totus in toto et totus in qualibet parte.” See also 
C.H. LoHR, Latin Aristotle Commentaries L1. Medieval Authors A-L (Corpus 
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to describe these three opinions as theses on the condition of the human 
intellect, Pierre presents them as describing the type of form to which the 
intellective soul corresponds. Pierre thus underscores the role played by the 
intellect in each opinion (forma materialis, forma ingenerabilis or forma 
substantialis). 


Beyond this emphasis on the forma, Pierre d'Ailly distinguishes be- 
tween “informing” (informare) and inhering (inhaerere), asserting that the 
intellective soul informs the body without inhering. Where Buridan says 
that the human intellect “is a substantial form of the body inhering in the 
human body" (“forma substantialis corporis inhaerens corpori humano"), 
Pierre asserts that the intellective soul “is the substantial form of man, in- 
forming the body, and making a compound with it," but properly speaking 
it is a non-inhering form. Inherence, for Pierre, is a relation of dependence 
on matter; the intellective soul can and does exist separately from the body 
and therefore does not inhere. A few lines later, he echoes Buridan's view 
that, circumscripta fide, the opinion of Alexander of Aphrodisias is to be 
preferred." Likewise, Pierre states: "Nevertheless, apart from faith, and 


Philosophorum Medii Aevii. Subsidia 17), Firenze 2013, 257b-59b n.24-26; S.W. DE BOER 
and P.J.J.M. BAKKER, “Is John Buridan the Author of the Anonymous Traité de l'áme Edit- 
ed by Benoit Patar?", in Bulletin de philosophie médiévale 53 (2011), 283-332. 


1* Buridan's position seems to have undergone some development. In the context of sen- 
sation, S.W. DE BOER, “John Buridan on the Internal Senses", in Documenti e studi sulla 
tradizione filosofica medievale 25 (2014), 401-19, has argued that the Lokert edition (D) 
presents an early version; thus, the non de ultima lectura (B) represents an intermediate step 
between (D) and the ultima lectura (C). In the question under analysis here, Buridan be- 
comes much less pronounced in his support for Alexander. In the Lokert edition, the author 
states (PLUTA, Kritiker der Unsterblichkeitsdoktrin, 82; Paris 1516, f. 24vb): “dicta 
conclusio magis tenenda est fide quam humana ratione," and (PLUTA, Kritiker der 
Unsterblichkeitsdoktrin, 83) *nisi esset fides nostra, ego crederem Alexandro, cuius opinio 
prius fuit demonstrata." Saying that an opinion is demonstrated makes a strong claim, espe- 
cially since a few lines above he insisted that the truth of faith is not demonstrated or de- 
monstrable. By comparison, in the non de ultima lectura, Buridan explicitly asserts the supe- 
riority of Alexander's view over that of Averroes, for example, criticizing the opinion of the 
Commentator (Paris, BnF, Ms. lat. 15888, f. 70rb): “Sed hec opinio non est tenenda, primo 
quia contraria fidei, secundo quia, circumscripta fide, humana ratio dictaret, ut videtur, 
animam esse eductam de potentia materie, sicut diceremus de anima equi vel canis." Yet he 
carefully underscores where human reason and faith disagree (f. 70va): "notandum quod 
circumscripta fide et speciali revelatione ratio naturalis dictaret in omnibus formis istas 
proprietates se consequi vel earum oppositas, videlicet inherere materie et esse eductum de 
potentia eius, esse extensum et multiplicatum, et esse genitum et corruptibile. Ideo 
Commentator nullum illorum ponit, Alexander autem omnia ista simul concedit de intellectu 
humano. Fides autem non ponit hoc necessario consequi, ymmo ponit intellectus humanos 
non esse extensos et esse multiplicatos, inherentes corporibus et non eductos de potentia 
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following the appearance of natural reason, the first opinion De, that of 
Alexander] would appear the more likely (probabilior) of them all.”'? For 
Pierre, as for Buridan, reason alone suggests that the most likely case is the 
opinion holding that the soul is form of the body and dies with the body. 


In considering the problem of anima forma corporis, Pierre d' Ailly cop- 
les John Buridan's structure and conclusion that reason alone cannot arrive at 
the ‘right answer’. Yet he focuses the argumentation specifically on the prob- 
lem of the intellective soul as form of the body and distinguishes between 
‘inhering’ and ‘informing’; whereas Buridan thought that the soul was an 
inhering form (but not one brought out of matter), d’Ailly specifies that the 
fact that it is not brought out of matter means that the intellective soul is 
merely an informing form. Even when reading secundum alium, Pierre 
d'Ailly takes care to adjust his sources to underscore his distinct view. 


II. Gabriel Biel 


Gabriel Biel produced a commentary on Pierre d'Ailly's Tractatus de 
anima," and thus knew his position quite well. Unlike d'Ailly, however, 
Biel did write a commentary on Book II of the Sentences as well (1486-88). 
In this work, Biel addresses the problem of anima forma corporis in dis- 
tinction 16 and bases his solution on a reading secundum alium of William 


materie.” Finally, in the ultima lectura (C), Buridan repeats the statements that the argu- 
ments for the position of faith are probabiles and not demonstrativae (ed. ZUPKO, 25-26) and 
presents Alexander’s hypothetical defense, but he does not make any explicit statement that 
Alexander’s position is more reasonable. In alleging Buridan’s Alexandrianism, PLUTA, 
“Persecution and the Art of Writing", makes extensive use of the Lokert edition, while 
ZUPKO, “On Buridan’s Alleged Alexandrianism", uses the ultima lectura to refute this 
claim. Cf. L.-M. DE RUK, “Foi chrétienne et savoir humain. La lutte de Buridan contre les 
theologizantes", in Langages et Philosophie. Hommage a Jean Jolivet, éd. par A. DE LIBERA, 
A. ELAMRANI-JAMAL et A. GALONNIER (Études de philosophie médiévale 74), Paris 1997, 
393-409. 

1? PETRUS DE ALLIACO, Tractatus de anima c.6 p.1, ed. PLUTA, 35: “Prima tamen opinio 
superius dicta circumscripta fide et sequendo apparentiam rationis naturalis inter omnes 
probabilior videretur." 

20 With the exception of c.6 p.1, edited in PLUTA, Kritiker der Unsterblichkeitsdoktrin, 102- 
5, and dealing with the rational soul, the edition of this work has not yet been published. It 
survives in two manuscripts: Gießen, Universitátsbibliothek, Hs. 756, and Trier, Stadtbiblio- 
thek, Hs. 698/260. See also F.J. BURKARD, “Ein handschriftlicher Kommentar Gabriel Biels 
zum Traktat De anima des Peter von Ailly”, in Alte Fragen und neue Wege des Denkens. 
Festschrift für Josef Stallmach, hrsg. v. N. FISCHER, Bonn 1977, 82-91; IDEM, Philosophische 
Lehrgehalte in Gabriel Biels Sentenzenkommentar unter besonderer Berücksichtigung seiner 
Erkenntnislehre (Monographien zur philosophischen Forschung 122), Meisenheim 1974. 
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of Ockham, but he reduces the scope of the text to showing that the souls 
being the form of the body cannot be demonstrated.?! 


Gabriel Biel’s treatment of anima forma corporis in distinction 16 takes 
place in the context of distinguishing between the powers of the soul.? 
Here Biel presents William of Ockham's opinion (which, incidentally, pos- 
its a duality of forms), before adducing a text of Gregory of Rimini to re- 
fute it and to declare his own position. In article three, the third dubium, 
Biel asks whether it can be demonstrated that the intellective soul is the 
form of the body. His response comes explicitly from William of Ockham's 
Quodlibet I q.10, “Utrum possit demonstrari quod anima intellectiva sit 
forma corporis." But Biel reorganizes Ockham's text, paraphrases parts, 
and adds observations, as a comparison of the two texts reveals: 


Table 2: Ockham vs. Biel 
(Bold = direct parallels, italics = minor rewording or reordering) 


GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Quodlibet I q.10, ed. 
WEY, 62-65 


GABRIEL BIEL, In I Sent. d.16 q.un. ai 
dubium 3, ed. WERBECK et HOFMANN, 
385-86 


Utrum possit demonstrari quod anima 
intellectiva sit forma corporis. 


Utrum posset demonstrari, quod anima 
intellectiva sit forma corporis 


II 58-61] Et si quaeras utrum possit evidenter 
probari quod illa forma, quam sequens 
rationem concludit per experientiam, sit 
forma corporis, respondeo quod sic, per tale 
medium forte: 


Respondeo breviter post Occam q.10 
Quodlibeti I, quod potest demonstrari quod 
anima rationalis, qua homo specifice 
distinguitur a brutis, est forma corporis 
humani, “per tale medium": 


[ll. 61-66] Omne compositum differens 
specie ab alio composito vel differt in se 
toto vel partem; sed homo differt specie ab 
asino et non se toto, quia habet materiam 
eiusdem rationis; igitur per partem; non per 
materiam, igitur per formam. 


"Omne compositum differens specie ab 
alio composito" communicante secum in 
materia distinguitur per formam; sed homo 
est compositum differens specie ab alio, 
scilicet asino, cum quo communicat in 
materia; igitur per formam. Consequentia 
cum minore patet. Maior probatur: Quia 
aut "differt se toto" aut per materiam aut 
per formam; non prima duo; ergo tertium. 


?! See ZUPKO, "Substance and Soul", 134 n. 20: *The doctrine is the same, but it is ex- 


pressed in different words." 


7? GABRIEL BIEL, Collectorium circa quattuor libros Sententiarum II d.16 q.un., ed. W. 
WERBECK et U. HOFMANN, Tübingen 1984, 356-87: "Utrum, sicut anima intellectiva, 
sensitiva et vegetativa in eodem homine, ita eiusdem animae potentiae inter se et ab anima 


sunt distinctae." 


?3 GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Quodlibet I q.10, in Guillelmi de Ockham Opera theologica 9, 


ed. J.C. WEY, St Bonaventure, NY 1980, 62-65. 
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Ultra: Differt ab asino per formam. Et 
non sensitivam tantum, cum forma asini sit 
etiam sensitiva; ergo per formam ra- 
tionalem. 

[ll. 39-47] Quantum ad secundum | Secundo dicitur: Quod illa forma sit 

difficultatem, dico quod intelligendo per | immaterialis, incorruptibilis ac indivi- 


‘animam ` intellectivam' | formam imma- 
terialem, incorruptibilem quae tota est in toto 
corpore et tota in qualibet parte, nec potest 
evidenter sciri per rationem vel per 
experientiam quod talis forma sit in nobis, nec 
quod intelligere tali substantiae proprium sit 
in nobis, nec quod talis anima sit forma 
corporis — quicquid de hoc senserit 
Philosophus non curo ad praesens, quia 
ubique dubitative videtur loqui —, sed ista tria 


solum credimus. 


sibilis, non potest demonstrari nec per 
experientiam sciri. 


II. 48-57] Quod autem non possit demonstrari 
patet, quia omnis ratio probans ista accipit 
dubia homini sequenti naturalem rationem. 
Nec per experientiam probantur, quia solum 
experimur intellectionem et volitionem et 
consimilia; sed omnia ista diceret sequens 
rationem cum experientia esse operationes et 
passiones causatas et receptas in forma illa per 
quam poneret hominem distingui a brutis. 
Licet secundum fidem et veritatem illa sit 
anima intellectiva quae est forma 
incorruptibilis, tamen talis diceret quod esset 
forma extensa et corruptibilis et generabilis; 
nec videtur quod experientia aliam formam 
concludat. 


Experimur enim quod intelligimus et 
volumus ac nolumus ac similes actus in 
nobis habemus. Sed quod illa sint a forma 
immateriali ^ et ` incorruptibili, ` non 
experimur. Et omnis ratio ad huius 
probationem assumpta assumit aliquod 
dubium. Quod autem talis anima 
intellectiva et rationalis sit forma 
essentialis corporis, fide credimus et 
ecclesia determinat De Trinitate et fide 
catholica cap. 1 in Clementinis. 


Biel has moved things around. Ockham first treats “Whether we can ev- 
idently know by reason or experience that we understand,”” and then con- 
siders “Whether it can be evidently proved that that form... is the form of 
the body "7" Biel inverts this order, restructuring and rephrasing to concen- 


?* GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Quodlibet I q.10, ed. WEY, 62: “In ista quaestione sunt duae 
difficultates: una, utrum possemus intelligere per animam intellectivam quamvis non esset 
forma corporis; alia, an possit evidenter sciri per rationem vel per experientiam quod 
intelligamus, accipiendo ‘intelligere’ pro aliquo actu proprio substantiae immateriali 
cuiusmodi ponitur anima intellectiva, quae est ingenerabilis et incorruptibilis, quae est tota 


in toto et tota in qualibet parte." 


25 GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Quodlibet I q.10, ed. WEY, 64: “Et si quaeras utrum possit 
evidenter probari quod illa forma, quam sequens rationem concludit per experientiam, sit 


forma corporis, respondeo quod sic." 
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trate on the soul as form of the body; his shift in emphasis reflects that per- 
formed by Pierre d’ Ailly on Buridan's text. 


Ockham states that there are three things that we hold by faith, namely 
(a) that in us exists the intellective soul, an immaterial, incorruptible and 
indivisible form; (b) that we have the act of understanding proper to such a 
substance, and (c) that such a soul is the form of the body. Gabriel Biel af- 
firms (a) without reference to the form being in nobis, that is, inhering, and 
focuses belief on (c), adding a reference to the Clementine Constitutions. 
Just as Pierre d'Ailly streamlined Buridan's text to consider primarily ani- 
ma forma corporis, likewise Biel reduces Ockham’s assertion of what is 
believed by faith to the same issue. 


Biel prunes the argument from Ockham to suit his purpose, the inde- 
monstrability of anima forma corporis, while inserting it in the same ques- 
tion where he argues, against Ockham and with Gregory of Rimini, that in 
no substantial compound are there multiple (complete) substantial forms: 

According to Gregory [of Rimini], namely in Book II as above, I posit 
this conclusion as a response: “In no substantial compound are there 
multiple whole substantial forms," that is, forms of which one is not the 
part of the other; but rather there is only one substantial form of one 
substantial compound, and that is the specific form, that is, it consti- 
tutes the compound in a determined species. 


From this the corollary follows that in a human being, the intellective, 
vegetative and sensitive souls, as well as the form of corporeity, are not 
really distinct, but rather by means of a single indivisible soul a human 
being understands, senses, lives, is moved, is a man, an animal, a body, 
a substance." 


After specifying “complete substantial forms," Gabriel Biel explicitly 
insists on the unicity of the soul, implicitly attacking both those (like Ock- 
ham) who distinguish between the soul and the form of the body (forma 
corporeitatis) and those who make distinctions between the various souls. 


Gabriel Biel and Pierre d'Ailly, both reading secundum alium, direct 
their sources to a specific nuanced meaning beyond that intended by the 


26 GABRIEL BIEL, In I Sent. d.16 q.1 a.l, ed. WERBECK et HOFMANN, 360: “Secundum 
quem Gregorium, scilicet in secundo ubi supra, pono hanc conclusionem responsalem: /n 
nullo composito substantiali sunt plures formae substantiales totales, id est quarum una non 
est pars alterius; sed unius compositi substantialis est tantum una forma substantialis, et illa 
est specifica, id est constituit compositum in certa specie. — Ex quo sequitur corollarie quod 
in homine anima intellectiva, vegetativa et sensitiva et forma corporeitatis non sunt realiter 
distinctae, sed per unam animam indivisibilem homo intelligit, sentit, vegetatur, movetur, est 
homo animal, corpus, substantia." 
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authors from whom they copied. When emphasizing the soul as forma cor- 
poris and underscoring that this fact of faith is indemonstrable by reason, 
when making an explicit distinction between ‘inherence’ and ‘information’, 
or when implicitly omitting that intellective souls are in nobis, these two 
authors make the case that the intellective soul is a form in a different way 
than other forms. 


III. Peter of Candia 


Other late-medieval Scholastic authors move beyond stringing together 
their sources to summarizing the positions as part of a debate. Thus, the 
Franciscan Peter of Candia presents the question of whether the intellective 
soul is the form of the body in terms of Averroes’ arguments and the theo- 
logian’s response.”’ He dedicates Book II q.3 a.1 of his commentary on the 
Sentences to the question “Whether the form that establishes man in specif- 
ic being is brought into being from the potency of matter" ("Utrum forma 
reponens hominem in esse specifico sit de potentia materiae ad esse 
deducta"), structured as a presentation of the opinion of the Commentator 
and its refutation, followed by "the way of understanding matter according 
to theological learning."?* 


Peter of Candia extracts from Averroes’ discussion six conclusiones 
(theses) and a statement of his position; of these conclusiones, the first, 
“That an intellectual substance cannot be united to the body in the manner 
of some mixture,”” encapsulates the Commentator's criticism of Alexander 
of Aphrodisias. Peter finds the heart of Averroes' argument in the third 
conclusio, which states that “no intellectual substance can be united to any 
body in the manner of an informing form."?? 


27 On Peter of Candia, we permit ourselves to refer to the Peter of Candia web page, 
which features a detailed biography and bibliography of the Franciscan theologian and pope, 
as well as editions of his Scholastic works: http://candia.ucy.ac.cy 

28 PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn II Sententiarum q.3 a.l, ed. R. KEELE, $6 (http://www2. 
ucy.ac.cy/isa/Candia/SentII-3-1.htm): “Pro declaratione primi articuli sic procedenda. 
Primo, opinionem Commentatoris circa praemissum articulum cum suis coloribus recitabo. 
Secundo, sua positio impugnabitur per probabiles rationes. Tertio, modus exprimetur 
intelligendi materiam iuxta theologicam disciplinam. Et quarto Commentatoris motiva 
finaliter dissolventur." 

29 PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn II Sent. q.3 a.l, ed. KEELE, $7: “Pro primi decreti declaratione 
prout ex variis dictis Commentatoris possum perpendere sex colligo conclusiones suum 
propositum declarantes quarum prima sit ista: substantia intellectualis non potest uniri 
corpori per modum alicuius mixtionis.” 

30 PETRUS DE CANDIA, In II Sent. q.3 a.l, ed. KEELE, $11: “Tertia conclusio est haec: nulla 
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Peter of Candia refutes this view by arguing from Aristotle’s other au- 
thentic works that the individual must have some functions attributed to the 
intellective soul. For example, Peter points out that, for the ability to act mor- 
ally to have any sense, it must be a principle of acting freely. Yet a principle 
of acting freely presupposes an intellective principle. Now, the fact that we 
have the principle of acting morally, Peter says, “is clear from Aristotle him- 
self, whom Averroes follows in all matters in his moral philosophy.”*' There- 
fore we as individuals have an intellective principle, and an individual intel- 
lective soul, and even Averroes, as a good Aristotelian, should have opposed 
a theory of a single agent intellect for all humanity. 


Where Averroes argues that the human being understands by joining 
with the possible intellect (whuch is outside the human body), Peter of 
Candia counters with a series of arguments from reason, chief among 
which is that, by the same reasoning, and using the same visual analogy 
Averroes uses, a stone would be said to be “seeing” when we see it. There- 
fore, the intellect must be joined to us in a stronger manner. Peter concludes 
against Averroes: 


It therefore appears that the aforesaid position, both with respect to its 
foundational thesis [that is, the third thesis, that no intellectual substance 
can be united to a body as its informing form] and with respect to its ex- 
pression, is frivolous and useless, and that not without reason should it be 
rejected not only theologically but also philosophically.?? 


intellectualis substantia potest uniri alicui corpori per modum formae informativae. Ista 
conclusio, quae videtur suae positionis fundamentum, multipliciter probatur." 

3! PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn II Sent. q.3 a.l, ed. KEELE, $25: "Praeterea, in quocumque est 
principium formaliter liberum sicut principium elicitivum operationis liberae, in eo 
necessario est potentia intellectiva, quia quodlibet volitivum habens dominium sui actus 
praesupponit intellectivum; sed in homine est principium formaliter liberum sicut 
principium elicitivum operationis liberae; ergo in eo est principium intellectivum, et non 
aliter quam per modum forma, ut prius deductum est, ergo propositum. Consequentia et 
maior patent. Sed probo minorem, quia principium moraliter operandi in nobis existit et per 
consequens principium liberum existit in nobis. Consequentia ista patet, quia necessitas 
excludit operationem moralem, ut patet per Philosophum tertio Ethicorum, ubi a necessitate 
excludit laudem et vituperium quae tamen attribuit moraliter operanti. Et antecedens apparet 
per ipsummet Aristotelem, quem Averroys in omnibus sequitur in sua philosophia morali, 
quare propositum." Averroes was the Commentator for most of Aristotle's major works; for 
the Ethics, however, this honor could have fallen to the Greek commentators translated 
along with Robert of Grosseteste’s translation of the Ethics. Since Peter refers explicitly to 
Averroes, and not the Commentator, and cites “his moral philosophy” and not his Ethics, he 
appears to avoid explicitly any confusion between Averroes and the Greeks. 

32 PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn II Sent. q.3 a.l, ed. KEELE, $38: “Sic igitur apparet quod 
praedicta positio, et quantum ad conclusionem radicalem et quantum ad modum dicendi, 
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For his own position, Peter of Candia refines the definition of a matter- 
form composite and shows that such a definition is compatible with a psy- 
chology that posits that intellectual substances form a composite, either with 
other intellectual substances or with the body. Expressing what constitutes a 
hylomorphic compound, Peter states that “the full description (ratio) of a 
composition from matter and form" is expressed by “the coming together of 
a receptive potentiality and its perfective constitutive actuality, from which 
arises (at least in one of the extremes) a concretive denomination.” 


This definition allows for multiple layers of composition, in which in- 
tellectual and corporeal substances can join as form and matter, and even 
intellectual substances themselves can be composed of two intellectual sub- 
stances.” Receptive potentiality is the criterion for being ‘matter’ in the 
sense of a principle of a composite.?? 


Once matter is freed from needing to be matter, the problem of anima 
forma corporis becomes trivial. Peter concludes: 


frivola est et vana, quod non immerito non solum theologice sed etiam philosophice est 
respuenda. Contra quam possunt adduci multae auctoritates Aristotelis, quas brevitatis causa 
dimitto." 

33 PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn II Sent. q.3 a.l, ed. KEELE, $48: “Decima conclusio est haec: 
receptiva potentialitas et ipsius actualitas perfectiva constitutivae partialiter concurrentes, ex 
quibus consurgit saltem in altero extremorum  concretiva denominatio, integrant 
compositionis ex materia et forma plenariam rationem. Ista conclusio sic declaratur: capto 
aliquo composito ex materia et forma, constat quod in hoc convenit ratione compositionis 
cum alio composito ex materia et forma, quia in utroque illorum est potentia receptiva 
respectu cuius est aliqua actualitas perfectiva. Et illae duae rationes, quarum una concurrit 
per modum actus et alia per modum potentiae, sunt partialiter constitutivae totius. Et una 
illarum communicat alteri suam denominationem concretivam, ut apparet manifeste in 
compositione per accidens, ubi subiectum est in potentia ad albedinem et tam albedo quam 
substantia concurrit partialiter ad constitutionem albi, prout dicitur *ens per accidens', quae 
tamen substantia vere denominatur alba. Et ex hoc apparet quod ista denominatio ‘album’ 
frequenter sumitur aequivoce apud auctores, quandoque prout denotat solum subiectum 
albedinis, quandoque pro toto aggregato. Ex cuius conclusionis declaratione apparet 
manifeste ratio corporis ex materia et forma generaliter sumptae, hoc est sive materia et 
forma sint eiusdem generis generalissimi sive divisi." 

34 PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn II Sent. q.3 a.l, ed. KEELE, §§52-53. 


35 This definition of matter reflects a formalism typical of Scotist thought. The potentiality 
of matter can be reduced to a capacity to receive forms and is included in the description of 
the form of the whole (forma totius), which, in turn, can be made concrete by the addition of 
an haecceitas; see, e.g., Antonius Andreae's accounts of the types of matter, discussed by 
W. DUBA, "Three Franciscan Metaphysicians after Scotus: Antonius Andreae, Francis of 
Marchia, and Nicholas Bonet", in 4 Companion to the Latin Medieval Commentaries on 
Aristotle's Metaphysics, ed. F. AMERINI and G. GALLUZZO (Brill’s Companions to the 
Christian Tradition 43), Leiden 2014, 414-93, at 424-36. 
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Hence it seems clear. Since it is not impossible for intellectual sub- 
stance to be the form of some corporeal substance, and since it 1s con- 
ceded by all that intellectual substance exists in man, it must absolutely 
be conceded that this intellectual substance is the ultimate form of man. 
And so it seems further that the form that places man in specific being 
is not brought into being from the potency of matter, which thesis the 
reasons adduced against the opinion of the Commentator have suffi- 
ciently proven.*° 


By redefining what constitutes an hylomorphic composite, Peter of 
Candia not only arrives at the ‘right answer’, that the soul is the form of the 
body, but does so with a definition that practically requires a theory of plu- 
ral forms for the ‘right answer’ to work. 


IV. Guillaume de Vaurouillon 


A Franciscan theologian commenting on the Sentences around 1430," 
Guillaume de Vaurouillon follows Peter of Candia’s lead in using defini- 
tion and a limited type of matter to explain the unity of intellective soul and 
human body. Less prolix than his Cretan predecessor—indeed his contem- 
poraries called him the Doctor Brevis**—Guillaume takes an explicitly the- 
ological approach: the only question posed in distinction 17 of Book II of 
his commentary on the Sentences is “Whether Adam was endowed with an 


36 PETRUS DE CANDIA, In II Sent. q.3 a.l, ed. KEELE, §25: “Ex quibus manifeste apparet 
quod, cum nulla sit impossibilitas quod substantia intellectualis sit forma alicuius 
substantiae corporalis et per omnes conceditur intellectualem substantiam esse in hominem, 
quod absolute concedendum est ipsam esse hominis ultimam formam. Et ita apparet ulterius 
quod forma reponens hominem in esse specifico non est de potentia materiae ad esse 
deducta, quam conclusionem satis inducunt rationes contra opinionem Commentatoris 
adductae.” 


37 I. BRADY, “The Liber de Anima of William of Vaurouillon", in Mediaeval Studies 10 
(1948), 225-97, and Mediaeval Studies 11 (1949), 247-307, and also IDEM, “The Declaratio 
seu Retractatio of William of Vaurouillon", in Archivum Franciscanum Historicum 58 
(1965), 394; F. PELSTER, “Wilhelm von Vorillon, ein Skotist des 15. Jahrhunderts”, in Fran- 
ziskanische Studien 8 (1921), 48-66, at 60: “Wir wollen hierbei Vorillon als den Exponenten 
seiner Zeit betrachten...” and for his name 49: “Er wählt als einleitenden Schrifttext das 
Wort aus Judith 13,12 *Girantes vallem venerunt ad portam civitatis’ und sagt dabei: ‘Ex 
Judith occurrit sermonum flosculus mei cognominis includes tenorem’. Der Name bedeutet 
also nach ihm etwa gewundenes Tal.” 

38 On Guillaume de Vaurouillon’s writing, see U. ZAHND, “Easy-Going Scholars Lecturing 
Secundum Alium? Notes on Some French Franciscan Sentences Commentaries of the Fifteenth 
Century”, in Mediaeval Commentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard 3, ed. P.W. 
ROSEMANN, Leiden 2015, 267-314, at 274-90. Zahnd notes that the passage under considera- 
tion here, Book II d.17, is one of the three in which Guillaume explicitly opposes Scotus. 
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infused soul in the Earthly Paradise." He starts by defining three terms: 
‘Adam’, ‘infused sou, ? ‘Earthly Paradise’. For the infused soul, Guil- 
laume employs a definition from Cassiodorus as his theme, and, like a good 
preacher, divides the definition. In the process, Averroes’ commentary 
makes an appearance.“ The overall structure, though, is as a series of defi- 
nitions of the soul.*! 


Table 3: Guillaume de Vaurouillon's Use of Sources 


GUILELMUS DE VAUROUILLON, Jn IT 
Sent. d.17 q.un., ed. Venezia 1496, 
f. 120rb-va 


ALEXANDER HALENSIS = Summa II Inq.4 t.1 s.1 q.1, 
ed. Quaracchi 1928, 384-85 

THOMAS DE AQUINO = Jn IT Sent. d.17 q.1 a.l, ed. 
MANDONNET, Paris 1929, 412-13 

AVERROES = De Anima III comm. 5, ed. CRAWFORD, 
387-413 


Secundus terminus est ‘anima’. 
Unde ‘anima’ ab animando dicitur, 
sicut ‘spiritus’ a spirando, quam 
maxime in bona celestia. Rogo vos 
inquit APOSTOLUS, ut spiritus et 
anima integer servetur. 


Unde noto quod anima rationalis 
secundum CASSIODORUM sic 
diffinitur: "Anima est substantia 
spiritualis a Deo creata, propri<a> 
sui corporis vivificatrix.” 


ALEXANDER HALENSIS 13. Definitur etiam respectu 
utriusque [scil. causae efficientis et corporis] a 
CASSIODORO, cum dicitur: “Anima est substantia 
spiritualis a Deo creata, propria sui corporis 
vivificatrix." 


Unde patet quod anima est 
substantia et quia non est mixtura 
seu corporis dispositio, sicut posuit 
ALEXANDER PERIPATETICUS. 


cf. AVERROES, e.g., Il. 196-201. ALEXANDER autem 
sustentatur super hunc sermonem postremum, et dicit 
quod magis convenit Naturalibus, scilicet sermonem 
concludentem quod intellectus materialis est virtus 
generata, ita quod existimamus de eo quod opinatur et 
in aliis virtutibus anime, esse preparationes factas in 
corpore per se a mixtione et complexione. 


3° ZAHND, “Easy-Going Scholars”, also notes Guillaume's tendency to divide everything 
into groups of three, a tendency that allows us to claim him as more of a synthesizer than, as 
Zahnd does, a theologian reading secundum alium. 


40 GUILELMUS DE VAUROUILLON, Super quattuor libros Sententiarum II d.17 q.un., ed. 


Venezia 1496, ff. 120rb-122ra. 


^! GUILELMUS DE VAUROUILLON reprises his discussion of the soul in his later Liber de an- 


ima, ed. BRADY, in “The Liber de Anima of William of Vaurouillon". As BRADY explains, 
“The Liber de Anima", 225, the book “is not ex-professo a Scotistic work, but primarily a 
modernization of the Summa de anima of Joannes de Rupella." In his Liber de anima 1.2, ed. 
BRADY, 235-37, Guillaume discusses the three ways that the word ‘soul’ (anima) can be 
used, effectively corresponding to the three ways presented here. 
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In eo autem quod est spiritualis patet 
quod non est potentia imaginativa 
que organo alligata est sicut posuit 


cf. AVERROES, e.g., ll. 331-35. Et dicamus quod 
forte iste questiones sunt que induxerunt AVEM- 
PECHE ad hoc dicendum in intellectu materiali. Sed 


AVEMPECHE. quod accidit ei impossibile manifestum est. 
Intentiones enim imaginate sunt moventes 
intellectum, non mote. 

In qua diffinitione tria patent. Primo 

enim consideratur secundum se dum 

dicit quod anima est substantia 

spiritualis, id est simplex. 

Unde AUGUSTINUS in libro De | ALEXANDER HALENSIS 5.  Definitur etiam 

anima et spiritu animam diffiniens | comparatione ad vires, quibus agit in corpore, cum 

dicit: “Anima est spiritus | dicitur: “Anima est spiritus intellectualis, rationalis, 
intellectualis rationalis vivens | semper vivens, semper in motu, bonae malaeque 
semper in motu bone maleque | voluntatis capax.” Haec autem definitio est in libro 


voluntatis capax.” 


De anima et spiritu, et consonat cum quadam ratione 
IOANNIS DAMASCENI quae haec tangit. 


Secundo dicit quod est a Deo creata, 
unde et solet anima sic diffiniri: 
“anima est spiraculum vite," et 
accipitur ex illo verbo Gen Il: 
Spiravit in faciem eius spiraculum 
vite. 


ALEXANDER  HALENSIS $1.  Definitur autem 
comparatione ad causam efficientem, cum dicitur: 
"Anima est deiforme spiraculum vitae" et hoc 
accipitur ex eo quod dicitur Gen. 2[:7]: Inspiravit in 
ipsum Deus spiraculum vitae. 


Ex quo patet quod non est Deus de 
substantia anime, sicuti posuit 
PARMENIDES, qui omnia posuit 
unum, quia non est eiusdem rationis 
creator et creatura. Item DAVID DE 
DINANTO, qui posuit tria rerum 
genera: corpora, animas et 
intelligentias [120va] et posuit quod 
corpora componebantur per athoma 
indivisibilia anime per diversam 
noym et intelligentie per Deum 
multiplicatum. Et ita cum nous 
primum sit Deus ponebat 
consequenter Deum esse de sub- 
stantie anime. 


THOMAS DE AQUINO. Respondeo dicendum, quod 
quorumdam antiquorum philosophorum error fuit, 
quod Deus esset de essentia omnium rerum: 
ponebant enim omnia esse unum simpliciter, et non 
differre, nisi forte secundum sensum vel 
aestimationem, ut PARMENIDES dixit: et illos etiam 
antiquos philosophos secuti sunt quidam moderni; ut 
DAVID DE DINANDO. Divisit enim res in partes tres, 
in corpora, animas, et substantias aeternas separatas; 
et primum indivisibile, ex quo constituuntur corpora, 
dixit yle; primum autem indivisibile, ex quo 
constituuntur animae, dixit noym, vel mentem; 
primum autem indivisibile in substantiis aeternis 
dixit Deum; et haec tria esse unum et idem: ex quo 
iterum consequitur esse omnia per essentiam unum. 


Noto tamen quod hoc cum sit triplex 


anima — vegetativa, sensitiva, et 
intellectiva — solum loquor de 
intellectiva. 


Tertio dicit quod anima est propria sui 
corporis vivificatrix. Unde sic diffinitur 
ab AUGUSTINO in libro De spiritu et 
anima: “Anima est substantia quedam 
rationis particeps regendo corpori 
associata" sic, scilicet ut vivificet. 


ALEXANDER HALENSIS $2. Definitur etiam in 
comparatione ad corpus quod suscipit ipsam. Unde 
AUGUSTINUS, in libro De anima et spiritu: “Anima 
est substantia quaedam rationis particeps, regendo 
corpori accommodata." 
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Ex quo patet error PLATONIS qui | cf. AVERROES, ll. 290-91, “Et per hoc destruit ut in 


posuit animam in corpore esse veluti | primis perfectionibus anime sit perfectio separata, 


nautam in navi, sicut dicitur de nauta cum nave."* 


et patet etiam, ex quo est propria 
anima cuilibet corpori, error 
AVERROYS, qui posuit omnium 
hominum eundem esse intellectum 
agentem et possibilem, et solum in 
hominibus secundum aspectum 
fantasiarum fieri, aut ignorantiam 
aut scientiam. 


The breadth of views that Guillaume presents hides the narrow range of 
sources: Averroes' comment 5 (for Averroes, Alexander of Aphrodisias 
and Avempace), Alexander of Hales’ Summa Inq.4 t.1 s.1 q.1 (Book II 
q.59) (for Cassiodorus and all the definitions of the soul), and Thomas 
Aquinas’ Scriptum on the Sentences (for Parmenides and David of Dinant). 
Guillaume uses these authorities as guideposts to the ‘right view’ without 
problematizing the soul. In expressing his own position, Guillaume de Vau- 
rouillon once again cites authorities, even if to show his thinnest agreement 
with them: 

And if someone were to ask whether the soul of Adam has matter, 
Thomas says, in this distinction, article 1, question 2, that it does not, and 
he says that it should be explained here as was said concerning the an- 
gels. To which I likewise reply that it shall be explained here as was said 
concerning the angels, namely that, just as the angels are composed of 
matter and form, so is the soul, understanding as was said in distinction 
three, first part, ‘matter’ to refer to the being that is limited. ? 


Guillaume cites Thomas Aquinas for an internal reference and argues 
the opposite point of view: for in distinction 3, he defends a definition of 
matter taken from Nicholas Bonet, according to which “prime matter is 
formally and quidditatively limited being,” and therefore every “limited 
being” is ipso facto a hylomorphic composite.^ Like Peter of Candia’s ap- 


42 Cf. THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa contra gentiles II c.57, ed. P. MARC, C. PERA et P. 
CARAMELLO, Torino 1961, 182: "Plato igitur posuit, et eius sequaces, quod anima 
intellectualis non unitur corpori sicut forma materiae, sed solum sicut motor mobili, dicens 
animam esse in corpore sicut nautam in navi." 


^5 GUILELMUS DE VAUROUILLON, Jn II Sent. d.17 q.un., ed. Venezia 1496, f. 121va: “Et si 
querat quis an anima Ade habuerit materiam, dicit Thomas, hac distinctione, articulo 1, 
questione 2, quod non, et dicit quod dicendum est sicut dictum est de angelis. Cui dico 
pariformiter quod dicatur sicut dictum est de angelis, quod scilicet, sicut angeli sunt 
compositi ex materia et forma, sic anima, capiendo, ut iii distinctione parte prima fuit 
dictum, materiam pro ente limitato." 


44 GUILELMUS DE VAUROUILLON, Jn II Sent. d.3 q.un. p.l, ed. Venezia 1496, f. 90va-b: 
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peal to matter as being what is receptive of form, so here Guillaume uses an 
extremely formal notion of matter. Nicholas Bonet specifically defines 
prime matter as a quiddity, namely as a quiddity of being limited: 


And if you ask if this quiddity that so passes from non-existence to existence 
suffices as a substrate that passes from one opposite to the other, and whether 
it could be called the matter of which the philosophers spoke when they said 
that matter is necessary as a third principle in every production, I reply to you 
that this quiddity of every single producible thing seems to suffice for every 
matter, nor should any other matter be posited or found, since a multiplicity 
should not be posited without necessity and fewer, rather than more, princi- 
ples should be posited. And it seems that the philosophers posited this matter 
and no other, since all properties that they attributed to matter are suited to 
these quiddities. For the philosophers distinguished between proximate mat- 
ter and entirely prime matter, and so in the case at hand, the proximate quid- 
dity will be the proximate matter, and the remote quiddity will be the remote 
matter. 


And I give you an example: the proximate matter of Sortes is humanity, the 
less-proximate matter is animality, and so on up to limited nature, which is 
the quiddity that is by itself common to the ten categories and by itself in- 
cluded in them, which indeed limited quiddity 1s prime matter that 1s firstly 
entirely first. 


"Unde solet in proposito materia capi tripliciter. Uno modo dicitur materia heccitas seu 
differentia individualis, sicut sorteitas aut platonitas, et sic loquitur Philosophus in I Celi et 
mundi. Dum dico celum dico formam, dum dico hoc celum dico materiam cum forma. 
Secundo modo dicitur materia extensa quantitas, quomodo dicere solemus de grosso homine 
et pingui: ‘hic homo valde est materialis’. Tertio modo dicitur materia ut est unum 
principium tertium naturalis philosophie quam Philosophus in V Metaphysice diffiniens 
dicit: materia est ex qua cum aliquo fit aliquid, eadem quippe est sub utroque termino 
mutationis. Unde sequendo doctorem venerabilem magistrum Nicolaum Boneti, Doctoris 
Subtilis discipulum, in I sue Philosophie, dico quod materia prima est ens limitatum 
formaliter et quidditative, ita quod prius dividatur ens in ens illimitatum simpliciter — quod 
solum convenit Deo — et limitatum — quod extat decem commune predicamentis; illud ens 
limitatum extat materia prima." In his later De anima, he continues to cite as the Philoso- 
phia the part of Bonet's Philosophia naturalis named as the Physica, and uses it as an au- 
thority for the question of the soul as form of the body; see GUILELMUS DE VAUROUILLON, 
Liber de anima 11.6, ed. BRADY, 272-75: “Sed obicitur quia ista videntur innuere quod anima 
rationalis habeat esse distinctum existentiae a corpore quod movet, et ita verum dicit Plato, 
quod anima est in corpore sicut nauta in navi, et non Philosophus qui dicit quod anima est in 
corpore sicut forma. Dicendum, ut in sua Philosophia frater Nicolaus Boneti dicit, quod 
anima rationalis habet dum informat corpus unum esse existentiae commune sibi et corpori, 
et secundum hoc esse dicitur forma corporis; et hoc amittit in separatione sui a corpore.... Et 
tunc dico quod si Plato intellexit animam esse in corpore sicut nauta navi cum praecisione, 
falsum dicit; si autem illud dicit et esse formam non negavit, verum quidem dicit sed non 
plene." 


^5 NICOLAUS BONETUS, Physica L3, ed. Venezia 1505, f. 46vb: “Et si queras si ista 
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For Bonet, prime matter is the kind of being common to the ten catego- 
ries; proximate matter is a thing's most specific species, that combination 
of genus and differentia that Thomas Aquinas might call a ‘substantial 
form’. 


Guillaume de Vaurouillon adopts precisely this notion of matter and ar- 
gues that Bonaventure held the intellective soul to be a composite of matter 
and form. He goes further than Bonaventure, however, saying that “in all 
reverence to [Bonaventure], the arguments hold just as well” for the vegeta- 
tive and sensitive souls. Guillaume concludes: 

Whence it is to be held that the intellective soul, as well as the vegeta- 
tive and sensitive souls, are composed of matter and form in the way 
described above. And if it is asked just what this matter is, whether 
spiritual or corporeal, I say that, of itself, it is neither one nor the other. 
For the limited being that is this prime matter precedes by nature both 
the spiritual and the corporeal.^ 


Guillaume de Vaurouillon argues not merely for a plurality of forms, 
but that each soul is a matter-form composite before being in any way the 
forma corporis. While citing Aquinas and Bonaventure as authorities, he 
disagrees with both their views, apparently following a thesis more in line 
with Peter of Candia: the material element of these psychic hylomorphic 


quiditas que sic transit de non-existentia ad existentiam sufficit pro substrato quod transit de 
uno opposito ad aliud, et an possit dici materia de qua locuti sunt philosophi dicentes 
materiam esse necessariam in omni productione tanquam tertium principium, respondeo tibi 
quod ista quiditas cuiuslibet rei producibilis videtur sufficere pro omni materia, nec est alia 
ponenda nec invenienda, quoniam non sunt ponenda plura sine necessitate et sunt ponenda 
pauciora principia quam plura. Et videtur quod istam materiam posuerunt philosophi et 
nullam aliam, cum omnes proprietates quas materiae attribuebant talibus quiditatibus 
conveniant. Distinguunt namque philosophi inter materiam proximam et materiam omnino 
primam, et sic in proposito quiditas proxima erit materia proxima et quiditas remota erit 
materia remota. — Et pono tibi exemplum: materia proxima sortis est humanitas, materia 
minus proxima est animalitas, et sic semper ascendendo usque ad naturam limitatam que est 
quiditas per se communis ad 10 predicamenta et per se inclusa in illis, que quidem quiditas 
limitata est prima materia omnino primo prima." 

^6 GUILELMUS DE VAUROUILLON, Jn II Sent. d.17 q.un., ed. Venezia 1496, f. 121va: “Sed- 
ne anima sensitiva et vegetativa habent materiam? Dicit Doctor Devotus huius distinctionis, 
articulo primo, questione 2, quod bene verum est quod anima intellectiva est composita ex 
materia et forma, quia habet materie proprietates, non tamen est verum de anima aut 
sensitiva aut vegetativa, sed sua salva reverentia eque bene concludunt rationes de una sicuti 
de alia: eque una est ens limitatum sicut alia. — Unde tenendum est tam animam 
intellectivam, sensitivam quam vegetativam compositam ex materia et forma modo 
preexposito. Et si queratur que est ista materia, an spiritualis an corporalis, dico quod de se 
nec est hec, nec illa. Ens enim limitatum quod est hec materia prima precedit tam spirituale 
quam corporale natura." 
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composites is limited being. 


V. Denys the Carthusian 


Here we will limit ourselves to a few observations concerning Denys the 
Carthusian's use of sources. Denys provides lengthy citations of several 
authors in his commentary on the Sentences. On each question, he quotes 
verbatim and extensively from the important texts before making his own 
observations, uniting a treasure of parallel passages and depicting the histo- 
ry ofthe problem. 


In considering Averroes' doctrine of the unicity of the intellect, Denys 
copies Thomas Aquinas' discussion from his Scriptum on the Sentences 
and the Summa theologiae. Before moving to the opinions of Giles of 
Rome, Albertus Magnus and Henry of Ghent, Denys observes: 


From these arguments should be most evidently clear the error, nay 
the madness and foolishness, of Averroes in saying that the intellect is 
numerically the same in all men. For since the act of understanding is 
an immanent act... it is most clear that 1f in man there were not for- 
mally and intrinsically the intellective principle... then man would in 
no way truly understand immaterial, abstract and separate beings, 
universally, without matter and their conditions and appendices, and 
we experience in ourselves the contrary. Therefore that opinion of 
Averroes was fictitious and a most stupid error. And just as Giles 
writes on Book III of De anima, Averroes himself when he was alive 
could not defend his opinion, but in public disputations was accus- 
tomed to say something like: *Brothers, I set forth this position as 


probable, not demonstrable? ^^ 


The ultimate source of this final observation is probably a statement 


47 DIONYSIUS CARTUSIENSIS, Jn IJ Sent. d.17 ol, in Doctoris Ecstatici D. Dionysii 
Cartusiani Opera omnia 22, Tournai 1903, 130: “Ex quibus evidentissime claret error, imo 
insania atque fatuitas Averrois, in hoc quod dixit eumdem numero intellectum esse in 
cunctis hominibus. Quum etenim actus intelligendi sit actus immanens, id est, essentialiter 
manens in eo quo elicitive formaliterque egreditur, et quem denominat: apertissime constat, 
si in homine non sit formaliter et item intrinsice intellectivum principium (utpote anima vere 
intellectiva seu potentia intellectiva et inorganica, a qua actio intellectiva qua immaterialia et 
abstracta universaliter et abstracte intelliguntur, immanenter egrediatur ac profluat), quod 
homo nequaquam vere intelligat immaterialia, abstracta et separata universaliter sine materia 
et conditionibus ac appendiciis eius: cuius contrarium experimur in nobis. Ideo opinio illa 
Averrois fuit ficticium et error stultissimus. Et sicut super tertium de Anima scribit 
Aegidius, ipse Averroes adhuc vivens non potuit opinionem suam defendere, sed sic aut 
simili modo dicere in publicis disputationibus consuevit: Viri fratres, hanc positionem 
tanquam probabilem, non demonstrabilem pono.” 
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that Averroes makes in comment 5, in introducing his solution: "And thus I 
ask my brothers who read this writing to write their reflections, and perhaps 
through that the truth in this matter will be found, if I have not yet found 
it."* In Denys’ hands, allegedly by way of Giles of Rome, the Commenta- 
tor's expression of humility becomes an admission of weakness. Indeed, 
Denys provides a psychological explanation for Averroes' philosophy. 
Averroes abandoned Islam "because of the many vain and frivolous things 
contained in it.” He could not stand Christianity “because of the many in- 
comprehensible and supernatural things in it. Likewise the law of Moses." 
So he tried natural law alone, and this led to many great errors.? 


So, what, Denys asks, was Aristotle's position? He recites what other 
doctors think. Finally, he states: 


I believe that Aristotle agreed that the possible intellect is truly a power 
of the soul, and that the rational intellective soul is the form of man and 
immortal. For Aristotle himself can be seen to feel this way in some of 
his other sayings, namely in the book De secretis secretorum, and also 
in the book De vita et morte or De morte et pomo, and in some of his 
letters.?? 


48 AVERROES, De anima III comm. 5, ed. CRAWFORD, 399: “Et cum omnia ista sint, ideo 
visum est michi scribere quod videtur michi in hoc. Et si hoc quod apparet michi non fuerit 
completum, erit principium complementi. Et tunc rogo fratres videntes hoc scriptum scribere 
suas dubitationes, et forte per illud invenietur verum in hoc, si nondum inveni. Et si inveni, 
ut fingo, tunc declarabitur per illas questiones. Veritas enim, ut dicit Aristoteles, convenit et 
testatur sibi omni modo." 


^ DIONYSIUS CARTUSIENSIS, Jn II Sent. d.17 q.1, 130: “Praeterea, omnibus consideratis, 
clarissimum est quod Averroes ex aliis suis erroribus, imo perfidiis quas relinquere noluit, 
incidit, excogitavit et finxit istum errorem. Fuit enim primo de lege Mahometi, quam tandem 
propter multa vana et frivola ibi contenta reliquit. Fides quoque Christianorum propter multa 
incomprehensibilia et supernaturalia in ea inclusa, sibi displicuit; similiter lex Moysis. Unde 
lege naturali voluit esse contentus. Hinc incidit multos prorsus enormes intolerabilesque 
errores, ut subverteret fundamenta sacratissimae legis ac fidei christianae. Negavit enim 
providentiam Dei, futurum judicium, poenas inferni, immortalitatemque animae." 

?? DIONYSIUS CARTUSIENSIS, Ju I Sent. d.17 q.1, 133: “Quocirca mihi videtur, quod sicut 
expositores Aristotelis Graeci et Arabes, ita et expositores ejus Latini atque catholici verba 
Aristotelis diversimode sumunt, exponunt, intelligunt: imo aliqui horum dicunt Aristotelem 
absolute sensisse, quod anima hominis sit mortalis. Quod et Guillelmus Parisiensis in libro 
de Universo Aristotelem sensisse frequenter insinuat, dicens quod secundum Aristotelem, 
corruptis hominibus non remanet nisi unum commune intellectivum principium, id est, 
intelligentia separata. Alii asserunt Aristotelem sensisse contrarium, utpote intellectivum 
principium esse hominis formam, et incorruptibile esse, ac plurificari secundum individua 
hominum. Et hoc Albertus, Aegidius et alii quidam, potissime sanctus Doctor, affirmant. 
Alii demum fatentur Aristotelem in difficultate hac fluctuasse, ut probat Henricus, et horum 
quidam sentiunt ut Henricus praefatus. Aliis vero apparet, quod non plus ad unam quam ad 
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Denys argues that Aristotle himself had the 'right answer', and he 
draws upon the authority of two pseudo-Aristotelian works that were used 
to support the case for the possibility, if not the likeliness, that Aristotle 
was saved. For, in the dedication of the Secretum secretorum, the Arabic 
writer states that, concerning the death of Aristotle, the “Peripatetic sect 
asserts that he ascended to the Empyrean heaven in a column of Drei" 
Likewise, in the De pomo Aristotle, on his deathbed, engages in a dialogue 
in which he maintains that philosophy is the route to eternal life.?? 


These two passages have a long history in defenses of Aristotle's salva- 
tion. In preparing his Latin edition of the Secretum secretorum after 1270, 
Roger Bacon provided a lengthy gloss, suggesting that God could, in fact, 
have saved Aristotle.” Such a suggestion incited opposition, notably by 


aliam declinaverit partem. Verum quoniam pars illa, ad quam, secundum Henricum, magis 
divertit, est in veritate tam aperte irrationabilis et absurda, quod eius oppositum cadit sub 
demonstratione (ut Henricus quoque fatetur, et Albertus, Thomas, Aegidius ac alii plurimi 
contestantur) reor quod Aristoteles magis consensit in hoc, quod intellectus possibilis sit 
vere potentia animae, ipsaque anima rationalis intellectiva sit hominis forma ac immortalis. 
Nam et hoc Aristoteles in quibusdam aliis suis dictis, videlicet in libro de Secretis 
secretorum, in libro quoque de Vita et morte, seu Morte et pomo, atque in quibusdam suis 
epistolis sensisse conspicitur." 

5! ps.- ARISTOTELES, De secretis secretorum, in Roger Bacon. Secretum secretorum cum 
glossis et notulis, ed. R. STEELE (Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi 5), Oxford 1920, 36: 
“Quedam enim secta que dicitur peripathetica asserit ipsum ascendisse ad empireum celum 
in columpna ignis." 

?? [n the text quoted above at n. 50, Denys refers to the "de Vita et morte, seu Morte et 
pomo." The De vita et morte is, of course, an authentic work of Aristotle, but it does not 
have anything that obviously could support Denys' assertion; on the other hand, Denys 
elsewhere makes clear that he has the De pomo in mind. For example, DIONYSIUS 
CARTUSIENSIS, De lumine christianae theoriae I a.92, in Doctoris Ecstatici D. Dionysii 
Cartusiani Opera omnia 33, Tournai 1907, 347, cites the interpretation, also favored by 
Thomas Aquinas, that Aristotle did not believe that he had demonstrated the eternity of the 
world: “In tota denique multitudine philosophorum, philosophia Aristotelis christianae 
theoriae conformior inventa est, firmioribus fulcimentis subnixa. Etenim in eis punctis in 
quibus fidei dissentit, non erubuit confiteri, processum determinationis suae demonstrativum 
non esse: sicut de aeternitate mundi et numero intelligentiarum." He subsequently defends 
Aristotle against accusations that the Philosopher did place human beings under the govern- 
ance of God by arguing, among others: “Porro si quis librum de Morte et pomo, et epistolas 
quas Alexandro regi miserat, conspiciat, palam agnoscet Aristotelem non fuisse talis 
opinionis. An tamen librum illum ediderit, ambiguum videtur." See also the discussion in 
S.J. WILLIAMS, The Secret of Secrets. The Scholarly Career of a Pseudo-Aristotelian Text in 
the Latin Middle Ages, Ann Arbor 2003, 289. 

53 ROGERUS BACON, Glossa super Secretum secretorum, ed. STEELE, 36-37 n.3: “Hec est 
sentencia philosophorum paganorum, set nobis Christianis non est licitum hoc sentire nec 
firmare, quia nisi habuisset fidem Christi revelatam ei aut fuisset instructus a prophetis, 
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Hugh of Novocastro (fl. ca.1318), likely the author of a celebrated quaestio 
that damned Aristotle to Hell and explicitly dismissed the authority from 
the Secretum secretorum: “that book and the other which is called De pomo 
are not authentic, and no faith should be given to their statements.” In 
turn, the supporters of Aristotle's salvation, potential or actual, called upon 
the De pomo and the Secretum secretorum, and the most notable of these 
was Denys' rough contemporary, the fifteenth-century Dominican Lamber- 
tus de Monte.” 


In these debates, what Aristotle believed about the soul's immortality 
was fundamental to the question of whether he could be saved; for, if Aris- 
totle thought that the intellective soul died with the body, or if he thought 
that there were a single intellective soul for all humanity, then he did not 
believe in anything that could be saved. Yet these accounts of his potential 
salvation suggest that he did believe in an individual soul. Denys the Car- 
thusian transposes this series of proofs from the question of Aristotle's sal- 
vation back to Aristotle's doctrine of the soul as form of the body. 


Conclusion 


Many of the authors considered here have, directly or indirectly, taken their 
structure and inspiration from comment 5 of Averroes’ commentary on the 
De anima, and in particular the opposition between the Commentator and 


salvari non potuit. Nescimus tamen quid Deus fecereit ei et aliis dignis prophetis et 
philosophis, quibus dedit magnalia sapiencie... Multaque hic allegari possunt de dictis 
philosophorum que saltem sunt in consolacionem fidei nostre. Habuerunt enim quedam 
preludia fidei, set quod sufficientem fidem habuerunt non debemus ponere, nec tamen 
debemus affirmare dampnacionem aliquorum dignissimorum virorum, quia nescimus quid 
fecerit eis Deus, licet non fuerunt sub lege, sicut nec beatus Job." 

* HUGO DE NOVOCASTRO, Utrum Aristoteles sit salvatus, edited in R. IMBACH, 
"Aristoteles in der Hólle. Eine anonyme Questio Utrum Aristoteles sit salvatus im Cod. Vat. 
Lat. 1012 (127ra-127va) zum Jenseitsschicksal des Stagiriten", in Peregrina Curiositas: Eine 
Reise durch den orbis antiquus, hrsg. v. A. KESSLER, T. RICKLIN und G. WURST (Novum 
Testamentum et orbis antiquus 27), Fribourg, CH 1994, 297-318, at 309. For the identifica- 
tion of the author, see W. DUBA, "Aristotle in Hell and Aquinas in Heaven: Hugo de Novo- 
castro, OFM and Durandus de Aureliaco, OP", in Bulletin de philosophie médiévale 56 
(2014), 183-94. 

55 S. NEGRI, “La quaestio De salvatione Aristotelis del tomista Lamberto di Monte”, in 
L'antichità classica nel pensiero medievale, ed. A. PALAZZO (Textes et Études du Moyen 
Age 61), Porto 2011, 413-40. For Lamberts text, and a history of the question, see now P. 
VON Moos, Heiden im Himmel? Geschichte einer Aporie zwischen Mittelalter und Früher 
Neuzeit (Schriften der Philosophisch-Historischen Klasse der Heidelberger Akademie der 
Wissenschaften 54), Heidelberg 2014. 
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Alexander of Aphrodisias, between the position holding a single, eternal 
material intellect and the one positing individual material intellects bound 
to sensible matter. Averroes identifies their point of difference as lying in 
the interpretation of Aristotle's definition of the soul. Alexander's position, 
as outlined by Averroes, is that the material intellect is composed of a mix- 
ture of elements, just like the other powers of the soul. For Averroes, Alex- 
ander's false step occurred in how he understands the definition of the soul 
as "the first perfection (that is, the actuality) of a natural organic body” 
having life in potency (“prima perfectio corporis naturalis organici"): 

And we see that Alexander, insofar as he holds that the first perfection 

of the intellect should be a generated power, finds support in the uni- 

versal terms expressed in the definition of the soul, namely by which 

the soul is the “first perfection of a natural organic body.” And Alexan- 

der says that this definition is true in the same sense for all parts of the 

soul.... And what he pretends to be clear from the terms expressed con- 

cerning the soul, Aristotle clearly said is not clear in all parts of the 

soul; for ‘form’ and ‘first perfection’ are said equivocally of the ration- 

al soul and of the other parts of the soul.*° 


Underlying their different views is a difference in definition: Alexander 
understands the intellective soul as a form and actuality like other souls, 
whereas Averroes thinks that the intellective soul is fundamentally differ- 
ent. It is not the form of the body. 


In his Tractatus de anima, Pierre d' Ailly adjusts Buridan's text to focus 
on the intellective soul as forma corporis and explains the “truth of faith" 
by recourse to the difference between informare and inhaerere: the intellec- 
tive soul informs the body but does not inhere in it. Pierre's fellow secular 
theologian, Gabriel Biel, in his commentary on the Sentences, reads distinc- 
tion 16 secundum Gregorium, presenting William of Ockham's arguments 


56 AVERROES, De anima III comm. 5, ed. CRAWFORD, 396-97: “Et induxit Alexandrum ad 
hanc expositionem remotam manifesti erroris fugere, scilicet a questionibus predictis. Et 
videmus etiam Alexandrum sustentari in hoc quod prima perfectio intellectus debet esse 
virtus generata super universales sermones dictos in diffinitione anime, scilicet qua est 
prima perfectio corporis naturalis organici. Et dicit quod ista diffinitio est vera de omnibus 
partibus anime eadem intentione. Et dat rationem super hoc: quoniam dicere quod omnes 
partes anime sunt forme est univocum, aut prope, et quia forma, in eo quod est finis habentis 
formam, impossibile est ut separetur, necesse est, cum prime perfectiones anime sint forme, 
quod non separentur. Et per hoc destruit ut in primis perfectionibus anime sit perfectio 
separata, sicut dicitur de nauta cum nave, aut universaliter erit in ea aliqua pars que dicitur 
perfectio intentione diversa ab intentione qua dicitur in aliis. Et hoc quod ipse fingit quod 
manifestum est de sermonibus universalibus in anima, manifeste dixit Aristoteles quod hoc 
non est manifestum in omnibus partibus anime; dicere enim formam et primam perfectionem 
est dicere equivoce de animali rationali et de aliis partibus anime." 
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on the plurality of forms as a foil for Gregory of Rimini's confutation 
thereof. For the question of anima forma corporis, Biel copies Ockham. He 
organizes the text to underscore the indemonstrability of the definition ap- 
plied by the Clementine Constitution; in part this reduction in scope could 
be ascribed to Pierre d' Ailly's alliance with Gregory of Rimini against Wil- 
liam of Ockham's doctrine of the plurality of forms. In a certain sense, 
through their commentaries on De anima both Biel and Pierre d'Ailly are 
the heirs of Alexander of Aphrodisias—indeed Pierre admits (following 
Buridan) that, circumscripta fide, Alexander's view is more likely. Pierre 
d'Ailly and Gabriel Biel prefer a univocal sense for the soul, and concede 
that reason cannot demonstrate the immateriality and eternity of human 
souls. In another sense, they are the heirs of Bonaventure, suggesting that 
reason without faith will inevitably lead humanity to the wrong answer. 


The Franciscans Peter of Candia and Guillaume de Vaurouillon, on the 
other hand, believe that the existence of eternal souls is a perfectly reasona- 
ble idea. Moreover, they work Scotist formalism back to a doctrine of uni- 
versal hylomorphism. In 1322, their Franciscan predecessor Francis of 
Meyronnes singled out as one of John Duns Scotus’ contributions to the 
Franciscan tradition the demonstration that it was not necessary to posit that 
angels had matter. Peter of Candia and Guillaume de Vaurouillon turn 
that contribution on its head and develop a definition of matter that can ap- 
ply to angels and intellective souls. Peter arrives at a sophisticated defini- 
tion for hylomorphic composition that, in defining matter as the power to 
receive a form, allows the intellective soul to be a form like other forms, 
but requires a doctrine of plurality of forms. For his part, Guillaume de 
Vaurouillon uses definition as rhetorical ornamentation, and defends a def- 
inition of matter (taken from Nicholas Bonet) as ‘limited being’ that allows 
for the intellective soul to be the forma corporis, the individual and the last 
in a sequence. For Vaurouillon, anima forma corporis might as well mean 
anima forma humanitatis. 


Denys the Carthusian echoes the other side of the concern with Aristo- 
tle shown by Pierre d’Ailly and Gabriel Biel and draws on the tradition of 
Thomas Aquinas, citing him extensively for the discussion of the soul as 
form of the body. He presents Averroes as a dangerously secular man, who 
rejected all religion to pursue reason alone, and he saves Aristotle by appeal- 


?7 FRANCISCUS DE MAYRONIS, Super librum De divinis nominibus punctus 63 (Città del 
Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. lat. 900, f. 45va): “Sed remanet dubium: 
quare schola minor negat nunc communiter materiam quam angelis affirmare solebat. 
Dicitur autem quia, postquam Doctor Subtilis ipsam illustravit, immateriali modo cognovit." 
Cited (with punchline) in DUBA, “The Souls After Vienne", 180-81 n. 15. 
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ing to the spurious De secretis secretorum and Liber de pomo. 


The eighth session of the Fifth Lateran Council concluded in late 1513 
with the decree Apostolici regiminis, which repeats the statements of the 
Council of Vienne concerning the soul as the substantial form of the body 
and adds the assertion that the soul must be immortal. It continues: 


Moreover, we command, specifically ordering that each and every phi- 
losopher lecturing publicly in the universities and elsewhere, when he 
lectures or explains to his listeners the principles or conclusions of the 
philosophers that are known to deviate from right faith, such as con- 
cerning the mortality or unity of the soul, and the eternity of the world, 
and other things of this sort, shall be held to make manifest with every 
effort to those listeners the truth of the Christian religion, and persuad- 
ing, to the best of his ability and with all his effort teach how to exclude 
and resolve these sorts of arguments of the philosophers, since they are 
all capable of being solved.^? 


The fathers of the Council, products of the philosophical traditions ex- 
amined here, returned to the core philosophical problems with the same 
frame of reference: Averroes vs. Alexander of Aphrodisias, and the asso- 
ciation that both errors have with the doctrine of the eternity of the world. 
Like the theologians here, the fathers agreed on the ‘right answer’, and they 
insisted that philosophers not defend as true anything contrary to the faith, 
which might lead them to damnable error.?? 


The solutions espoused by the authors considered in this study, and ex- 
pressed by the Council, found their way into early-modern philosophical 
debate, and to the characterization of medieval philosophy itself. For ex- 
ample, the image painted by Denys the Carthusian of Averroes, the secular 
who rejected Islam, Christianity and Judaism, found great success in seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century philosophical accounts. If anything, the 


58 Les conciles ccuméniques. Les décrets. Tome II-1. Nicée I à Latran V, éd. par G. 
ALBERIGO ef al., Paris 1994, 1238: "Insuper omnibus et singulis philosophis in 
universitatibus studiorum generalium, et alibi publice legentibus, districte praecipiendo 
mandamus, ut cum philosophorum principia aut conclusiones, in quibus a recta fide deviare 
noscuntur, auditoribus suis legerint seu explanaverint, quale hoc de animae mortalitate aut 
unitate, et mundi aeternitate, ac alia huiusmodi, teneantur eisdem veritatem religionis 
christianae omni conatu manifestam facere, et persuadendo pro posse docere, ac omni studio 
huiusmodi philosophorum argumenta cum omnia solubilia existant, pro viribus excludere 
atque resolvere." 

*?? L, BIANCHI, Pour une histoire de la "double vérité" (Conférences Pierre Abélard), Pa- 
ris 2008, 120-22; E.A. CONSTANT, "A Reinterpretation of the Fifth Lateran Council Decree 
Apostolici regiminis (1513)", in Sixteenth Century Journal 33 (2002), 353-79. 


9? C. KÓNIG-PRALONG, "L'histoire médiévale de la raison philosophique moderne”, in 
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fear of reason unguided by faith outmatched the reality of any supposed 
practitioners, and so we should regard with suspicion accounts of late- 
medieval thought as enslaved to Aristotle or the Church P 


Université de Fribourg 


Annales. Histoire, Sciences Sociales 70 (2015), 667-711, at 683. 


9! G.W. LEIBNIZ, Essais de Théodicée sur la bonté de Dieu, la liberté de l'homme et 
l'origine du mal, éd. par J. BRUNSCHWIG, Paris 1969, 57 (Discours de la conformité de la foi 
avec la raison): “et je reviens aux averroistes, qui se persuadaient que leur dogme était dé- 
montré suivant la raison, ce qui leur faisait avancer que l'áme de l'homme est mortelle selon 
la philosophie, pendant qu'ils protestaient de se soumettre à la théologie chrétienne, qui la 
déclare immortelle. Mais cette distinction passa pour suspecte, et ce divorce de la foi et de la 
raison fut rejeté hautement par les prélats et par les docteurs de ce temps-là, et condamné 
dans le dernier concile de Latran sous Léon X, oü les savants furent exhortés à travailler 
pour lever les difficultés qui semblaient commettre ensemble la théologie et la philosophie. 
La doctrine de leur incompatibilité ne laissa pas de se maintenir incognito: Pomponace en 
fut soupconné, quoiqu'il s'expliquát autrement; et la secte méme des averroistes se conserva 
par tradition." 


DENYS THE CARTHUSIAN'S SENTENTIAL TEACHINGS ON THE 
NATURE AND OPERATIONS OF THE SOUL 


KENT EMERY, JR. 


hen Denys of Rijkel (Dionysius Cartusiensis, 1402-1471) tried to 

enter the Carthusians at Diest, he was too young, and was sent by the 
Prior of the Charterhouse in Roermond (Albert Buer) to study at the Uni- 
versity of Cologne, where he was a student in the Faculty of Arts from 
1421 to 1425, attaining the degree of Master of Arts. At Cologne, Denys 
studied in the via Thomae, which means that he was thoroughly indoctri- 
nated in the teachings of Thomas Aquinas. The masters of the via Thomae 
adopted the novel practice of instructing students in the Arts by means of 
Thomas' theological writings and Summae; there is no evidence that Denys 
studied Thomas’ commentaries on the works of Aristotle. Indeed, the evi- 
dence of Denys’ own writings indicates that he learned philosophy from the 
philosophical writings of Albert the Great. Denys was probably still a stu- 
dent at Cologne when Heymericus de Campo, arrived from Paris, intro- 
duced the via Alberti to the University in 1424. The *Albertists" opposed 
several of Thomas Aquinas’ metaphysical doctrines and teachings concern- 
ing the soul and its knowing; quite early in his literary career, Denys adopt- 
ed positions of the Albertists against doctrines of Thomas. At Cologne, 
Denys never studied in the Faculty of Theology before he entered the Char- 
terhouse at Roermond for the rest of his life. Thus he never read or disputed 
Peter Lombard's Sentences while at the University. His own massive com- 
mentaries on the Sentences, therefore, were not composed to fulfill any ac- 
ademic requirement or formal exercise, and they were never disputed vive 
voce before masters and students.’ 


! For Denys' studies at Cologne, see K. EMERY, JR., Dionysii Cartusiensis Opera selecta. 
Prolegomena. Bibliotheca manuscripta IA-1B. Studia bibliographica 1-2 (Corpus Chris- 
tianorum: Continuatio Mediaevalis 121-121a), Turnhout 1991; see BM 1A (CCCM 121), 
15-18, and now, IDEM, “Denys the Carthusian: The World of Thought Comes to Roer- 
mond", in The Carthusians in the Low Countries: Studies in Monastic History and Heritage, 
ed. K. PANSTERS (Miscellanea Neerlandica XLIII: Studia Cartusiana 4), Leuven 2014, 255- 
304, at 257-62; see also the important earlier study by P. TEEUWEN, Dionysius de Karthuizer 
en de philosophisch-theologische stoomingen ann de keulsche universiteit (Historische Bib- 
liotheek van Godsdienstwetenschappen), Brussel-Nijmegen 1938. For Denys and Thomas 
Aquinas, see K. EMERY, JR., “What Does It Mean to Be a ‘Thomist’? Denys the Carthusian 


Philosophical Psychology in Late-Medieval Commentaries on Peter Lombard 's Sentences (RPM 21), 
Turnhout 2020, pp. 227-50. DOI: 10.1484/M.RPM-EB.5.119854 © 2020, Brepols Publishers, n.v. All rights reserved 
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Denys the Carthusian composed his encyclopedic commentaries on the 
four Books of the Sentences, as a personal intellectual enterprise, over his 
whole career. He was already at work compiling materials on the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit from various commentaries on the Sentences before 1430.’ 
In an Apology that he was constrained to write to his Prior (Bartholomew 
of Maastricht) in 1441, he states that he has read "commentaries on the 
Sentences by many doctors, namely Thomas Aquinas, Albert the Great, 
Alexander of Hales, Bonaventure, Peter of Tarantaise, Giles of Rome, Du- 
rand of Saint-Pourcain and others. On each question of the Sentences 
Denys quotes verbatim or recites in close abbreviation the opinions of a 
wide array of Scholastic doctors, mainly but not exclusively from the thir- 
teenth century, ranging from William of Paris (Auvergne) and William of 
Auxerre to Durand of Saint-Pourgain and John Duns Scotus, who lie at the 
outer limits of Denys' intellectual chronology and, in his mind, at the far 
edge of doctrinal authenticity. To the doctors mentioned here, Denys even- 
tually added still more, as we shall see presently. As befits a follower of the 
via antiqua and one firmly planted in the philosophical camp of the reales, 
Denys on principle excluded the opinions of the fourteenth- and fifteenth- 
century nominales: as Aristotle (and quoting him, the founder of the Albert- 
ists, loannes de Nova Domo) said, one cannot dispute with those with 
whom one disagrees on first principles; moreover, since they never can get 
beyond words and terms to realities outside the mind, the nominales “are 
philosophers in name only," and thus their opinions are not worthy of con- 
sideration. There is one notable exception to Denys' rule: in lining up the 
entire Christian tradition against Duns Scotus’ ‘formal distinction’ among 
the divine attributes, Denys adduces arguments of William of Ockham and 
Gregory of Rimini, which in fact he found in another encyclopedic com- 
mentary on the Sentences, that by Peter of Candia." 


and Thomas Aquinas", forthcoming in Widersprüche und Konkordanz: Peter von Bergamo 
und der Thomismus im Spátmittelalter, hrsg. v. M. MELIADO und S. NEGRI (Studien und 
Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters 127), Leiden 2020. 

2 I cite Denys’ writings from the modern edition of his works: Doctoris ecstatici D. 
Dionysii Cartusiani Opera omnia, cura et labore monachorum sacri ordinis Cartusiensis, 42 
in 44 vols., Montreuil-sur-Mer/Tournai/Parkminster 1896-1935 (henceforward cited as Op. 
om.). Denys’ four tracts De donis Spiritus Sancti are published in Op. om. 35, 155-262; 
Denys composed the first three tracts in 1430, and added a fourth in 1446. 

? Dionysius CART., Profestatio ad superiorem suum quo motivo sua in utrumque 
Testamentum conscripserit commentaria, operaque reliqua, in Op. om. 1, LXXI-LXII, and 
Op. om. 41, 625-26. 

^ See K. EMERY, JR., “Denys the Carthusian and the Doxography of Scholastic Theology", 
in Ad litteram: Authoritative Texts and their Medieval Readers, ed. M.D. JORDAN and K. 
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Denys completed his commentaries on the Sentences ca. 1464. Seem- 
ingly, only one manuscript copy of the work, in “four large volumes," ever 
existed: the autograph manuscripts used by Dirk Loér in the sixteenth- 
century edition of Denys’ Opera omnia printed at Cologne, which have 
since been destroyed or lost. The library of the Charterhouse at Roermond 
possessed scarcely any of the books Denys needed to compile his commen- 
taries from the writings of others; he himself speaks of “how difficult it was 
to acquire so many writings" and of “the great labor" he expended in pro- 
curing the writings of those authors whom he alleges in his commentary on 
the Sentences. Now, it is impossible to imagine that Denys was ever able 
to have all the books he needed at any one time, so that he could copy and 
arrange the texts of his authors on each question as we see them now dis- 
posed on the pages of the printed edition. Rather, he must needs have bor- 
rowed, and copied passages from, one copy of a Sentential commentary or 
other Scholastic work at a time, or copied passages from manuscripts in a 
hurry when, rarely, he traveled outside the Charterhouse. (His sixteenth- 
century biographer says that he used wax tablets.) He must needs have 
kept all of his copied extracts in a bourgeoning Liber auctoris; perhaps he 
began to dispose these excerpts on pages, leaving blank spaces to be filled 
in with texts from doctors whose books he yet hoped to acquire. Although 
it would now be impossible to chart a sequential chronology, it is clear that 
Denys acquired the texts of some authors later in the process of composi- 
tion; for example, scattered remarks throughout the text make it evident 
that Denys eventually acquired the Summa (quaestiones ordinariae) of 
Henry of Ghent, but too late to quote or paraphrase in his commentary. At 
the end, Denys seemingly made a fair copy of his commentaries out of all of 
the materials that he had assembled for decades; this would have been the copy 


EMERY, Jr., Notre Dame, IN 1992, 327-59, at 334-36; this essay is reprinted in K. EMERY, 
JR., Monastic, Scholastic and Mystical Theologies from the Later Middle Ages (Variorum 
Collected Studies Series 561), Aldershot 1996, item VII (henceforward this volume will be 
abbreviated MSMT). I treat this topic more amply in “What Does It Mean to Be a 'Tho- 
must", forthcoming. The fifteenth-century Albertists, notably Ioannes de Nova Domo, 
played the key role in linking the so-called nominales of the twelfth century with the nomi- 
nales or terministae of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; see Z. KALUZA, “Le De uni- 
versali reali de Jean de Maisonneuve et les epicuri litterales", in Freiburger Zeitschrift für 
Philosophie und Theologie 33 (1986), 469-516. 

> Dionysius CART., Jn I Sent. Prooemium, in Op. om. 19, 37: “Nec omnibus vacat tam 
multos legere doctores: et si maxime vacet, tamen difficile est tam multorum scripta con- 
quirere, sicut et ego grandi labore procuravi scripta eorum quos in hoc opere frequentius 
allegabo." 

6 See THEODORICUS LOER A STRATIS, Epistola nuncupatoria (1534) to Denys’ commen- 
taries in quatuor Prophetas maiores, in Op. om. 8, 310. 
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that Dirk Loér presumably used, which it would seem is now lost forever.’ 


What motivated such an arduous and precarious labor by a monk who 
had no license to teach and whose duty it was rather to be taught and to 
mourn?? In the Prooemium to his commentary Denys states clearly his in- 
tentions and his modus tractandi. He situates his endeavor in a timeline of 
the progress of wisdom on the face of the earth. Even though the sapientia 
viae is defective and slight in respect of the sapientia patriae, the wisdom 
of wayfarers has steadily increased since the wisdom of the evangelical law 
was revealed, first through Christ, then through the mission of the Holy 
Spirit, then by the Apostles and Evangelists and again through the holy fa- 
thers, and at last through the Catholic Scholastic doctors, who were nobly 
erudite not only in the knowledge of the divine Scriptures but also in phi- 
losophy. Indeed, wisdom has increased on the earth especially since the 
time that Master Peter Lombard, Bishop of Paris, collected together (com- 
portavit) the Sentences. One should note that for Denys, unlike modern 
theologians who lament the decline from patristic glory through the Scho- 
lastic Middle Ages until all is wondrously restored by the patristicism of /a 
nouvelle théologie and the application of Heidegger to the mysteries of 
faith, the intelligence of the Scriptures and the understanding of the articles 
of faith increased greatly by means of the theological method inaugurated 
by the Lombard. Those things which were concealed have been brought to 
light; objections against the faith have been resolved; the difficulties of the 
Scriptures have been untangled, and beyond that, the many obscure and 
difficult passages in the scriptural commentaries and other treatises of the 
fathers themselves have been subtly discussed, magisterially declared and 
treated in a Catholic manner by the Master of the Sentences and by those 
illustrious, learned Scholastic men who have most renownedly written on 
the Book of Sentences.? 


The progress of wisdom has abated—or even declined—only in more 
recent times. Denys observes that by his time innumerable works over the 
Sentences have been written and are still being written, perhaps more such 


TT discuss more fully Denys’ method of producing his commentaries on the Sentences in 
“Recourse to the Library and the Bookishness of Medieval Thought: Three Illustrative Ex- 
amples", forthcoming in Die Bibliothek — The Library — La Bibliothèque. Denkráume und 
Wissensordnungen, hrsg. v. A. SPEER und L. REUKE (Miscellanea Mediaevalia 41), Berlin- 
New York. 

8 DIONYSIUS CART., Protestatio, in Op. om. 41, 625. 

? DIONYSIUS CART., /n I Sent. Procem., in Op. om. 19, 36. For the high valuation of Peter 
Lombard's thought by Denys the Carthusian and Heymericus de Campo, see the essay by 
M.J.F.M. HOENEN in this volume, pp. 105-53, at pp. 114-15, 132-33, 145-46. 
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writings than are expedient, so that recent, less distinguished writings on 
the Sentences have eclipsed the commentaries of the more distinguished 
ancient doctors and caused them to be less read, cared for or sought after. 
In light of this historical situation, it is Denys’ stated intention to renew the 
whole tradition of wisdom launched by Peter Lombard. Just as the Lom- 
bard collected the text of the Book of Sentences from the words and docu- 
ments of the holy fathers, so Denys will “make an extraction and collection 
from the commentaries on the Sentences and writings of the more famous, 
excellent and more authentic doctors"—namely those from the thirteenth 
century—-and reduce the mind of those doctors into one volume.”!° More- 
over, Denys will further add increase to the tradition of the Sentences by 
including in his encyclopedic commentary excerpts from other writings by 
Scholastic authors and from writings by authors who did not comment on 
the Sentences (or publish their lectures), for example from the writings of 
William of Paris, the Summae of William of Auxerre and Ulrich of Stras- 
bourg, and the writings of Henry of Ghent. One of Denys' ingenious con- 
tributions is to distribute the questions from Henry's Quodlibeta according 
to the order of the Sentences (as I stated above, Denys consulted and refers 
to Henry's Summa, but does not copy excerpts from it). Denys means his 
commentary to serve those who otherwise would not have the time to read 
so many doctors. Moreover, it is delightful to encounter the variety of opin- 
ions in Scholastic materials, and it is salutary and contributes to the serenity 
of conscience to know the teachings of diverse doctors, for there are many 
beautiful and useful things that are said by one doctor but not by another. 
Considering such a diversity is especially healthy in the present time (that 
is, the fifteenth century), when so many incautiously and pertinaciously 
inhere in the opinion of one doctor, as do those who read only one doctor.!! 
Denys surely experienced this amidst the viae at Cologne; as he makes 
clear elsewhere, not least among the incautious and pertinacious are the 
Thomistae, who in their allegiance to one doctor alone are almost as bad as 
the Scotistae.'* 


10 DIONYSIUS CART., Jn I Sent. Procem., in Op. om. 19, 36: “hinc intentio mea est in opere 
isto, eX commentariis et scriptis doctorum magis authenticorum, famosiorum et excellenti- 
orum, quamdam facere extractionem et collectionem, atque doctorum illorum mentem in 
unum volumen redigere: quatenus sicut ipse textus libri Sententiarum ex verbis et documen- 
tis sanctorum Patrum est collectus, ita et opus istud ex doctrinis et scriptis praetactorum 
super librum Sententiarum scribentium adunetur." 

!! DIONYSIUS CART., In I Sent. Procem., in Op. om. 19, 36-37. 

? Concerning the Parisian Condemnation of 1277, Denys remarks that had Thomas Aqui- 
nas been alive at the time of the Condemnation, he never would have knowingly opposed 
the authoritative pronouncements, whereas his contemporary followers slavishly defend his 
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Denys announces that on each question he will proceed by offering 
some initial brief arguments and then reporting the responses of famous 
doctors, the Dominicans Thomas Aquinas and Albert, the Franciscans AI- 
exander of Hales and Bonaventure, and of Henry of Ghent; then he adds the 
opinions of eminent followers of these doctors, e.g., of the followers of 
Thomas, namely Peter of Tarantaise and Richard of Menneville (Ricardus 
de Mediavilla), who nevertheless depart from Thomas on some points." 
Denys does not mention here Ulrich of Strasbourg, whom he treats as a fol- 
lower of Albert, nor Durand of Saint-Pourgain and Duns Scotus, who fre- 
quently and in a novel way oppose the general consensus of all the other 
doctors and thus play a crucial, if negative, dialectical role in Denys' analy- 
sis of a question. Denys sees clearly that Scotus’ arguments are moved by, 
and oppose, the arguments of Henry of Ghent. Among followers of the ma- 
jor doctors Denys sometimes includes opinions by such Scholastics as 
Hannibaldus de Hannibaldis, OP, and Thomas of Strasbourg, OESA; he 
often turns to Francis of Meyronnes, OFM, the Princeps Scotistarum, to 
clarify the obscure doctrines of Duns Scotus. 


After he finished his commentaries on the Sentences, Denys wrote what 
in effect are two companion works, the Elementatio philosophica and the 
Elementatio theologica." Modeled loosely on Proclus’ Elements of Theol- 
ogy, in each of these works Denys presents a series of sententious proposi- 
tions accompanied by comments and arguments, which express his own 
conclusions on doctrinal points. For the most part the materials in the Ele- 
mentationes have been extracted and abbreviated from Denys' commen- 
taries on the Sentences, although, as is appropriate, material in the Elemen- 


erroneous opinion(s); cf. DIONYSIUS CART., Jn IT Sent. d.3 q.3, in Op. om. 21, 226D-A’: 
“Ideo reor, quod si Thomas tempore damnationis articulorum illorum fuisset aut postea, non 
defendisset scienter contrarium. Hinc non decet nunc quemquam Thomistam contra illam 
damnationem defendere Thomae opinionem, cui et tam multi solennes doctores iam nomina- 
ti, ac alii plures, rationabiliter contradicunt." For Denys on Duns Scotus and his intrepid 
followers, see K. EMERY, JR., “At the Outer Limits of Authenticity: Denys the Carthusian's 
Critique of Duns Scotus and His Followers", in Philosophy and Theology in the Long Mid- 
dle Ages. A Tribute to Stephen F. Brown, ed. K. EMERY, JR., R.L. FRIEDMAN and A. SPEER 
(Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters 105), Leiden-Boston 2011, 641- 
71. I treat Denys’ extensive analysis and criticism of Scotus’ teaching on individuation in 
“What Does It Mean to Be a ‘Thomist””, forthcoming. 

13 DIONYSIUS CART., In I Sent. Procem., in Op. om. 19, 36-37. On the name ‘Menneville’, 
see the “Note on the Vernacular Name of Richardus de Mediavilla: Of ‘Menneville’, Not 
*Middleton"? by C.D. SCHABEL in this volume, pp. xix-xxii. 

14 Dionysius CART., Elementatio philosophica seu Compendium philosophiae, Elementa- 
tio theologica seu Compendium theologiae, in Op. om. 33, 21-112, 113-231. 
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tatio philosophica 1s also drawn from his strictly philosophical works. 
These works, then, serve as guidebooks to Denys' commentaries on the 
Sentences, revealing which arguments from various doctors whom he has 
recited he has accepted, and moreover, showing which matters discussed in 
commentaries on the Sentences he considers to be properly philosophical 
and which he considers to be properly theological. The Elementatio philo- 
sophica follows an ascending order of being and the E/ementatio theologi- 
ca a descending order; thus, for example, in the Elementatio philosophica 
propositions de anima rationali are treated after propositions de substan- 
tiali corporum compositione and before propositions de corporibus coeles- 
tibus, de intelligentiis and de Deo, whereas in the Elementatio theologica 
propositions de anima rationali follow, in descending order, propositions 
de Deo uno et trino, de productione rerum a Deo and de angelis. In other 
words, in the Elementationes Denys is able to redistribute matters that are 
scattered throughout the Sentences under particular, topical questions in 
more rational hierarchical orders. Denys’ distribution of materials justifies 
the notion that a "philosophical psychology," strictly speaking, is embed- 
ded in commentaries on the Sentences. Propositions concerning the soul's 
composition with the body, immortality, its ability to cognize without phan- 
tasms and to know the quid est of separate substances, and to know the ex- 
Istence of God are all included in the Elementatio philosophica. The propo- 
sitions de anima rationali that are included in the Elementatio theologica 
all somehow involve the souls relation to the supernatural order of grace. 


“The wise man seeks after the wisdom of all the ancients” (Eccli. 39:1). 
In the Prooemium to his commentaries on the Sentences, Denys situates the 
Scholastic wisdom embodied in the tradition of the Sentences within a 
threefold hierarchical order of human wisdom that he elaborates in many of 
his writings and which expresses the architecture of his thought and serves 
as an organizing principle of his huge corpus of writings. Wisdom in it- 


15 I have discussed Denys’ threefold order of wisdom in many essays: EMERY, “Twofold 
Wisdom"; K. EMERY, JR., “Theology as a Science: The Teaching of Denys of Ryckel (Dio- 
nysius Cartusiensis, 1402-1471”, in Knowledge and the Sciences in Medieval Philosophy UL 
Proceedings of the Eighth International Congress of Medieval Philosophy (S.LE.P.M.), ed. 
R. TYÓRINOJA, A.I. INKERI LEHTINEN and D. FOLLESDAL (Annals of the Finnish Society for 
Missiology and Ecumenics 55), Helsinki 1990, 376-88 (reprt. in EMERY, MSMT, item VIII); 
IDEM, “Denys the Carthusian and the Doxography", 328-30; IDEM, “The Image of God Deep 
in the Mind: The Continuity of Human Cognition According to Henry of Ghent", in Nach 
der Verurteilung von 1277: Philosophie und Theologie an der Universitat von Paris in let- 
zen Viertel des 13. Jahrhunderts. Studien und Texte, hrsg. v. J.A. AERTSEN, K. EMERY, JR. 
und A. SPEER (Miscellanea Mediaevalia 28), Berlin-New York 2000, 59-124, at 92-95; 
IDEM, "Denys the Carthusian on the Cognition of Divine Attributes and the Principal Name 
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self, or uncreated wisdom, is Supersapientissimus Deus, in whom esse et 
essentia, sapere et sapientia are one and the same. Contemplation of this 
wisdom can begin inchoative in the present life and will be manifested fully 
and consummate in the future life. Every wisdom of the present life, every 
light of knowledge, however, is as ignorance or a shadow in respect of the 
beatific contemplation and perfection in the light of glory of the blessed. 
Indeed, the most perfect cognition of the highest God that we may have in 
this world 1s by way of denials and removals of all things from him, as di- 
vine Dionysius teaches in the second chapter of De mystica theologia, a 
teaching that is confirmed philosophically in the Liber de causis: “Causa 
prima est superior omni narratione, et non narratur nisi per causas," and 
again, “Non est ei diminutio nec complementum.” Elsewhere, Denys 
identifies the mystical theology of Dionysius as the highest mode of wis- 
dom, identical with the highest degree of the supernatural gift of wisdom. 
Denys’ namesake Dionysius the Areopagite is his “most-elect teacher," 
whose teachings serve as a rule of thought against which to measure the 
teachings of Scholastic doctors operating in a lower order of wisdom." In 
his Procemium, Denys states that the highest form of created wisdom is in- 
fused, salvific wisdom, the first and most worthy among the seven gifts of 
the Holy Spirit. This wisdom 1s always inseparably joined with charity and 
infused with sanctifying grace (gratia gratum faciente). Another, lower 
form of created wisdom may be called sapientia causata, which may be 
acquired through study alone (though it may also be strengthened and per- 
fected by sanctifying grace, but not necessarily). This kind of wisdom is in 
turn twofold: one mode is natural and philosophic, which by the natural 


of God: A propos the Unity of a Philosophical Experience", in Die Logik des Transzenden- 
talen: Festschrift für Jan A. Aertsen zum 65. Geburtstag (Miscellanea Mediaevalia 30), hrsg. 
v. M. PICKAVÉ, Berlin-New York 2003, 454-83; IDEM, “Denys the Carthusian: The World of 
Thought Comes to Roermond”, 265, 270-73. Denys’ treatment in the Prooemium to his 
commentaries on the Sentences, which is meant to identify and define the mode of Scholas- 
tic theology, is probably his most elaborated discussion of the scheme. 

16 DIONYSIUS CART., Jn I Sent. Procem., in Op. om. 19, 35-37. 

7 For Denys and his namesake Dionysius, see G.E.M. Vos DE WAEL, De mystica theolo- 
gia van Dionysius Mysticus in de werken van Dionysius Carthusianus, Nijmegen 1942; K. 
EMERY, JR., *A Complete Reception of the Latin Corpus Dionysiacum: The Commentaries 
of Denys the Carthusian", in Die Dionysius-Rezeption im Mittelalter. Internationales Kollo- 
quium vom 8. bis 11. April 1999 (S.LE.P.M.), hrsg. v. T. BOIADJIEV, G. KAPRIEV und A. 
SPEER (Rencontres de philosophie médiévale 9), Turnhout 2000, 197-247; IDEM, “Denys the 
Carthusian, Interpreter of Dionysius the Areopagite, on the Modes of Theology", in Le 
Pseudo-Denis à la Renaissance. Actes du colloque Tours, 27-29 mai 2010, sous la direction 
de S. TOUSSAINT et C. TROTTMANN (Centre d'Études Supérieures de la Renaissance : Le 
Savoir de Mantice 24), Paris 2014, 33-56. 
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light of the mind and from the cognition of created, visible things may rise 
to a knowledge of God and invisible realities. The other mode of “caused 
wisdom"— which Denys says elsewhere is identical with Scholastic theolo- 
gy—is naturally acquired by study, although its contents may not be dis- 
covered by natural reason; it is supernatural in its origin, since primordially 
it is known through divine revelation, which is digested in the sacred Scrip- 
tures. Properly speaking, then, this wisdom is the knowledge or intelligence 
of Scriptures, and it is rightly called a donum gratiae gratis datae, a gift of 
grace freely given by God for the edification of others, which can be com- 
mon to good and bad men, good and bad angels, alike. It is this mode of 
wisdom that is the subject of this discourse (sermo), Denys says, that is, the 
discourse of his commentaries on the Sentences. The Scholastic mode of 
wisdom is ordained to the perfection and edification of others, in that it 
makes one able to defend, persuade and declare the faith. Listeners will 
recognize these as the conventional ends of theology stated by many Scho- 
lastic theologians. Like many prologues to commentaries on the Sentences, 
Denys' Procemium contains, quite consciously I am sure, all of the typical 
elements of an old-fashioned principial sermon. His formulation may clari- 
fy a seeming ambiguity evident throughout the genre, which often elides 
praise of the Lombard and the Sentences with praise of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, causing modern scholars to wonder whether a given sermon inaugu- 
rated an author's lectures on the Sentences or on the Bible.'? Denys’ chain 
of reasoning is clear. The Scholastic wisdom found in commentaries on the 
Sentences 1s none other than the knowledge and intelligence of sacred 


'8 DIONYSIUS CART., In I Sent. Procem., in Op. om. 19, 38. 

1? On thirteenth-century principia, which were sermon-like lectures given by bachelors on 
the Bible or by bachelors on the Sentences before their lectures, and by bachelors before 
incepting as Masters of Theology, see N.K. SPATZ, Principia. A Study and Edition of Incep- 
tion Speeches Delivered Before the Faculty of Theology at the University of Paris, ca. 1180- 
1286, Ph.D. dissertation: Cornell University 1992; J.C. BENSON, "Identifying the Literary 
Genre of the De reductione artium ad theologiam: Bonaventure's Inaugural Lecture at Par- 
is”, in Franciscan Studies 67 (2009), 149-78; S.M. METZGER, Gerard of Abbeville, Secular 
Master, on Knowledge, Wisdom and Contemplation 1 (Studien und Texte zur Geistesges- 
chichte des Mittelalters 122.1), Leiden-Boston 2017, 136-69. See the summary remarks of 
W.J. COURTENAY, "Theological Bachelors at Paris on the Eve of the Papal Schism. The 
Academic Environment of Peter of Candia", in Philosophy and Theology in the Long Middle 
Ages, ed. EMERY, FRIEDMAN and SPEER, 921-52, at 924, with the bibliography cited in n. 10. 
The principial lectures of Scholastic masters frequently served as the basis of their literary 
Prologues to commentaries on the Sentences or on the Scriptures. The academic custom of 
principial sermons continued throughout the fourteenth century, but the principia of the 
thirteenth century are not the same thing as the principial disputes among sententiarii that 
developed in the fourteenth century. 
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Scripture; indeed, Peter Lombard and the Scholastics who came after him 
surpassed the fathers in explaining the meaning of the Scriptures, and 
moreover, clarified the obscurities in the fathers’ own expositions of Scrip- 
ture; one reason that the Scholastics surpassed the fathers is because they 
added philosophical erudition and acumen to the knowledge of the divine 
Scriptures. The inference to be drawn is clear: modern, post-Reformation 
thinkers must not be confused; there is no real discrepancy between exege- 
sis of the Scriptures and the highly philosophic Scholastic theology embod- 
ied in commentaries on the Sentences, for it is precisely such disciplined 
philosophic investigation that unlocks the most profound meaning of the 
words uttered in the sacred writings. 


Sentential Questions on the Soul29 


As is implied in his Prooemium to his commentaries on the Sentences, Den- 
ys the Carthusian’s threefold order of wisdom is erected on a theory of 
cognition that establishes a continuity from the natural acts of philosophic 
knowledge through the supernatural contemplation of mystical theology to 
the beatific vision itself. For Denys, the golden rule of thought is that the 
order of being determines the order of operation, that is, the order of know- 
ing, and reciprocally, the order of knowing bespeaks the order of being. To 
establish the continuity between natural and supernatural modes of wisdom, 
Denys affirms—and strongly interprets—Thomas Aquinas’ principle that 
grace does not destroy but perfects nature, which means among other 
things, in Denys' mind, that there must be a ground in the nature of the soul 
and its natural operations for the imageless, purely spiritual cognitions of 
mystical theology taught by Dionysius and countless saints. In accordance 
with these principles, the immortality of the soul, which may be demon- 
strated by the light of natural reason, is the pivotal doctrine of all philoso- 
phy, since it establishes man's capacity for knowledge of the eternal, im- 
mortal God and for the purely spiritual supernatural illuminations of grace 
and glory. In fact, the soul’s immortality is best proved, retrospectively, by 
Its operation, by its acts of intellection that are wholly independent from the 
acts of the body, passions and imagination. In /n I Sent. d.17 q.4, “con- 
cerning the formation of the body of the first man," Denys recites a passage 
from Albert the Great's Summa theologiae that addresses the question 


? For Denys the Carthusian's treatment of what he calls unum antiquum problema, name- 
ly *Whether the soul's powers are really distinct among themselves and from the soul?" (In 
I Sent. d.3 q.13, in Op. om. 19, 277A-284A), see the essay in this volume by T. JESCHKE, 
155-95, at 163-73. 
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“Whether the rational soul is immortal?” wherein Albert rehearses ten signs 
of the immortality of the soul that are commonly induced by Peripatetic 
philosophers, and are collected by Avicenna in Book VI of his De naturali- 
bus. All of these signs pertain to the soul’s separated, free and independent 
intellectual acts, from which Avicenna concludes: Whatever does not at all 
depend on the body, neither according to its being (esse) nor according to 
its act (agere), will remain after the body is disintegrated; but such is the 
intellective soul, which therefore is immortal?! Without mentioning Al- 
bert's Summa, where he found them, Denys incorporates the ten signs of 
the soul's immortality enumerated by Avicenna in proposition 47 of the 
Elementatio philosophica, which declares: “According to true philosophy, 
the rational soul is immortal." To these arguments of the Peripatetics he 
adds arguments of the Platonist Proclus concerning the self-reflexivity of 
the soul, and mentions arguments of Plato in the Phaedo, Meno and Timae- 
us, which are also reported by Albert.” In In II Sent. d.17 q.4, after reciting 
Albert, Denys remarks that according to the mind of Aristotle, one would 
not be able to prove that the soul is immortal 1f while it is in the body it 
cannot act without communication or the help of some organic power or 
reflection on phantasms, since nothing can lack its own proper operation. 
Thus those who imagine that in this life man cannot understand without 
regarding phantasms must either deny that the immortality of the soul can 
be demonstrated or they cannot sufficiently prove it if they try. And if they 
say that the separated soul has another mode of understanding because it 
has another mode of being, they are begging the principle, for precisely it 
remains to be proved that the soul is able to be separated and to continue to 
exist after the body is disintegrated.” 


Denys' comments refer, of course, to the teaching of Thomas Aquinas; 
in many other places Denys argues strenuously that Thomas’ salient doc- 


?! Dionysius CART., In II Sent. d.17 q.4, in Op. om. 22, 148D’-149C’; cf. ALBERTUS 
MAGNUS, Summa theologiae 2a pars tr.13 q.77 memb.5 arg.6, ed. A. BORGNET, in B. Alberti 
Magni... Opera omnia 33, Paris 1895, 104a-105a; cf. AVICENNA LATINUS, Liber de Anima 
seu Sextus de naturalibus Sa pars c.2, ed. S. VAN RIET, Louvain-Leiden 1968, 81-101. 

2 Dionysius CART., Elementatio philosophica prop. 47, in Op. om. 33, 60A-D’. 
ALBERTUS MAGNUS refers to Plato’s Timaeus and the Phaedo, which he attributes to Socra- 
tes, in Summa theologiae 2a pars tr.13 q.77 memb.5 arg.1-4, ed. BORGNET, in B. Alberti 
Magni... Op. om. 33, 103a-104a; Denys recites the text from Albert's Summa, and notes that 
the Phaedo was composed by Plato, not Socrates, in In IJ Sent. d.17 q.4, in Op. om. 22, 
149D-150C-D. Denys quotes from Plato's Phaedo and Meno in the Latin translations of 
Henricus Aristippus in his philosophical work, Book I of De lumine christianae theoriae; 
see EMERY, “Twofold Wisdom", 104-5. 


23 DIONYSIUS CART., Jn II Sent. d.17 q.4, in Op. om. 22, 149C’, 150C-D. 
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trine of the mind's need to revert to phantasms in every act of cognition 
renders it impossible to demonstrate the immortality of the soul and may 
imply that the soul dies with the body. Thomas derived his teaching on the 
need for phantasms in every act of cognition from Aristotle. Although he 
cannot find where Aristotle explicitly demonstrates the immortality of the 
human rational soul, Denys is reluctant to think that he believes otherwise. 
In Jn II Sent. d.17 q.1, treating the general question “Whether the soul of 
the first man was created?", which entails a number of specific questions 
(e.g., “Whether there is one intellective soul in all men, or in any event it is 
one in number?"), Denys quotes at length Henry of Ghent's spectacular 
analysis in Quodlibet IX q.14 of Aristotle's actual opinion as to whether the 
intellect is one and the same in all men or whether the intellect is the form 
and substantial act of the body. Henry documents the ambiguities in Aristo- 
tle's various statements, analyzes the reasons for them, and concludes that 
it would seem that Aristotle inclined more to the position that the intellec- 
tive principle is not the form and act of the body, nor is it multiplied ac- 
cording to the multiplication of bodies, but the intellect is one in all men, so 
that the soul that is the substantial form of the body dies with the body.” In 
the face of Henry's analysis of Aristotle's teaching, Denys tries to save the 
appearances. He acknowledges that Greek and Arab as well as Latin expos- 
Itors of Aristotle have differed in their interpretations of the Philosopher's 
words about the soul. Some of them say that Aristotle absolutely judged 
that the soul of man dies with the body. William of Paris in the Liber de 
universo frequently insinuates that according to Aristotle nothing remains 
for corrupted men except one common intellective principle, 1.e., the sepa- 
rated Intelligence. Others, including Albert, Giles of Rome and most 
strongly the holy doctor, Thomas Aquinas, assert that Aristotle taught the 
contrary, namely that the intellective principle 1s the form of man, and mul- 
tiplies according to the number of individual men. Others like Henry say 
that Aristotle fluctuated but inclined more to one side than the other, and 
still others say that he did not incline more to one side than to the other. 


24 DIONYSIUS CART., In II Sent. d.17 q.1, in Op. om. 22, 132B-133C’; cf. HENRICUS DE 
GANDAVO, Quodlibet IX q.14, ed. R. MACKEN, in Henrici de Gandavo Opera omnia 13, 
Leuven 1983, 248-57. I have discussed this question of Denys previously: K. EMERY, JR., 
"Sapientissimus Aristoteles and Theologicissimus Dionysius: The Reading of Aristotle and 
the Understanding of Nature in Denys the Carthusian”, in Mensch und Natur in Mittelalter, 
hrsg. v. A. SPEER und A. ZIMMERMANN (Miscellanea Mediaevalia 21.2), Berlin-New York 
1992, 572-606 (reprt. in MSMT, item VII). Moreover, in their essay in this volume, pp. 197- 
226, at 219-22, W.O. DUBA and O. RIBORDY discuss this very question by Denys the Car- 
thusian On I Sent. d.17 q.1). Finally, I have analyzed thoroughly Henry's arguments in 
Quodl. IX q.14 in *The Image of God Deep in the Mind", 95-98. 
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Denys thinks that the position to which Henry says that Aristotle inclines, 
that 1s, that there is one common intellective principle for all men, is so ab- 
surd that its opposite can be demonstrated. It is thus impossible to believe 
that the Philosopher believed such a thing, so that Denys must believe that 
Aristotle consented more to the opinion that the possible intellect is truly a 
power of the soul, and that the intellective rational soul is the substantial 
form of man, and is immortal. Moreover, in certain other of his sayings 
(dictis), namely in the Liber de secretis secretorum and the Liber de vita et 
morte, seu Morte et pomo, and in certain of his letters Aristotle declared the 
immortality of the soul. And even William of Paris in another writing, his 
Liber de divina rhetorica, records that Aristotle entreated: “Now I come to 
you, O Cause of Causes; make me acceptable unto to you.?? 


Denys' confidence in Aristotle on this point, however, is weak. In the 
Elementatio philosophica he declares in proposition 48 that “It is truly dif- 
ficult to express what Aristotle thought concerning the immortality of the 
rational soul "77 An abbreviation of Henry's arguments in Quodlibet IX 
q.14, which he recited in Jn IT Sent. d.17 ol, constitutes most of Denys’ 
comment on the proposition. Here Denys ratifies Henry's observations that 
since Aristotle said that the world is eternal, if he had judged that individual 
souls were immortal he would have needed to posit an infinity of separated 
souls, which goes against his principle that there cannot be an infinite mul- 
titude in act in the permanent things of nature, or he would have needed to 
uphold the transcorporation of souls, which he denied. Moreover, in De 
caelo he declares that nothing is perpetual a parte posteriori that is not per- 
petual a parte anteriori, so that if he had thought that all human souls are 
immortal he would have needed to concede that they existed from eternity, 
which he did not, saying rather that the same form did not exist before its 
matter." Denys repeats his remarks about the pseudo-Aristotelian works, 
but otherwise does not belabor arguments trying to show that Aristotle be- 
lieved in the immortality of the human soul. 


25 DIONYSIUS CART., In II Sent. d.17 ol, in Op. om. 22, 133C’-134C. For the pseudo- 
Aristotelian Epistolae ad Alexandrum, the Liber de secretis secretorum and Liber de morte 
et pomo, see C.B. SCHMITT and D. KNOX, Pseudo-Aristoteles Latinus: A Guide to Latin 
Works Falsely Attributed to Aristotle before 1500, London 1985, 32-33, 51-52, 54-75. For 
Aristotle’s supposed clear statements affirming the immortality of the soul, see ARISTOTELIS 
qui ferebatur Liber de pomo: versio Latina Manfredi, ed. M. PLEZIA (Academia Scientiarum 
Polona. Collegium studiis classicis promovendis. Auctorum Graecorum et Latinorum opus- 
cula selecta: fasc. 2), Warszawa 1960, 49, 64. 

?6 DIONYSIUS CART., Elementatio philosophica prop. 48, in Op. om. 33, 61A-62A. 


27 DIONYSIUS CART., Elementatio philosophica prop. 48, in Op. om. 19, 61B’-C’; cf. 
ARISTOTELES, De caelo 1.10 (279b17-18, 33). 
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Given the dubiety of Aristotle's teaching on the separability and im- 
mortality of the human soul, that Thomas Aquinas' doctrine of the need for 
phantasms in every act of cognition is rooted in the teaching of the Philoso- 
pher does not especially recommend it. In one of his earliest works (1432), 
the Dialogion de fide, which presents a dialogue between a Theologian and 
a Philosopher in eight books, Denys affirms with Albert the Great, as well 
as all of the better Peripatetic philosophers, against Thomas and Giles of 
Rome, that in this life it is possible for the human mind to cognize the es- 
sences and ultimate differences of separated substances. The principal rea- 
son why Thomas and Giles deny this is, once more, their insistence that the 
human intellect is not able to understand anything without a prior regard of 
phantasms. Here the context of Denys' criticism is somewhat different from 
a concern about the immortality of the soul. The Theologian is explaining 
to the Philosopher, according to the teachings of *sacratissimus, divinissi- 
mus ac theologicissimus Dionysius," the hierarchical angelic operations by 
which higher supernal beings illumine the minds of those below them in the 
celestial hierarchy. The doctrine of the need for phantasms would make it 
impossible for angels to illumine human minds in a purely spiritual way. 
Thus, the doctrine undermines the whole principle of hierarchical opera- 
tion. In the Dialogion de fide, Denys argues explicitly that the cognition of 
separated substances about which the Peripatetic philosophers speak is in 
fact rendered by the illumination of the soul by its Guardian Angel" 


It is in the context of angelic illumination of the human mind that Den- 
ys again criticizes Thomas’ doctrine of phantasms in Jn II Sent. d.7 q.4, 
where it is asked “Whether demons foreknow the future?” Having recited 
Thomas’ arguments in the Scriptum,? Denys remarks that Thomas’ re- 
sponse is based on his imagination, whereby he writes again and again that 
in order to understand in this state of life it is necessary to speculate 
through phantasms. It seems extraordinary that Thomas would say that the 
species existing in angelic minds are not proportionate to the human mind, 
which cannot receive angelic species because of their simplicity and uni- 
versality, when he nevertheless affirms that the intellectual light of the an- 
gelic mind can immediately apply phantasms proportionate to the human 
mind. For the possible intellect itself is simple, immaterial and an inorganic 
power, whereas phantasms are corporeal quiddities; consequently, the intel- 


28 See the full analysis in EMERY, “Denys the Carthusian: The World of Thought Comes 
to Roermond”, 265-74. 

29 Dionysius CART., Jn II Sent. d.7 q.4, in Op. om. 21, 411C’-412A’; cf. THOMAS DE 
AQUINO, Scriptum II d.7 q.2 a.2 sol. et ad I, in vol. 2 of S. Thomae Aquinatis... Scriptum 
super libros Sententiarum, ed. P. MANDONNET, OP, Paris 1929, 189-90. 
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ligible species of an angelic intellect are incomparably more proportionate 
to the intellect of man than the light of an angelic mind is to phantasms. 
Moreover, the angelic intellect is immediately illuminable by the divine 
uncreated intellect, which transcends angelic intellects in simplicity and 
universality incomparably more than angelic intellects transcend human 
intellects; why therefore is the human intellect not capable of immediate 
angelic illumination without a reflection of phantasms??? 


In In IT Sent. d.10 ol (“Whether all angelic spirits minister?”), Denys 
likewise criticizes Richard of Menneville for basing his response to the 
special question “how an angel may instruct men in an assumed body, and 
again, without an assumed body” on the principle that the possible intellect 
cannot understand anything without recourse to phantasms, so that an angel 
without having assumed a body is unable to instruct or illumine men except 
by radiating the phantasms in their minds, and by acting on the species con- 
tained in the interior sense, and composing and dividing them in various 
ways. On the contrary, those who argue that the intellect, when it is already 
informed and actuated by an intelligible species, is able to understand with- 
out regarding phantasms, as Saint Dionysius posits concerning certain ana- 
gogic and purely intellectual cognitions, speak more subtly and more truly. 
Thus, a holy angel is able immediately and purely to illuminate human in- 
tellects by irradiating the abstract, purified intelligible species that exist in 
them, and by its spiritual light to cause a certain refulgence in the human 
mind, as sensible light causes a splendor in corporeal things and makes 
them shine forth. For if phantasms and sensible forms are capable of being 
irradiated, influenced, composed and divided by an holy angel, why would 
not the human intellective power (vis) and the spiritual similitudes existing 
in it be even more capable of being illumined, inasmuch as the proportion 
between that active power (e, the angelic mind) and that passive power 
(i.e., the human possible intellect) is much greater than that between the 
angelic mind and sensible species?” 


3° DIONYSIUS CART., In IT Sent. d.7 q.4, in Op. om. 21, 412A’-D’. 

32 DIONYSIUS CART., Jn IT Sent. d.10 q.1, in Op. om. 21, 525A’-D’: “Loquitur autem Rich- 
ardus secundum imaginationem dicentium intellectum possibilem nihil intelligere posse nisi 
phantasmata intuendo, ideo angelum sine corpore non posse illuminare aut instruere homi- 
nem nisi super phantasmata radiando, et super species in sensu interiori contentas agendo, 
easdem diversimode dividendo, componendo, et ostendendo. Qui autem dicunt, intellectum 
iam specie intelligibili informatum at actuatum, posse absque phantasmatis speculatione 
intelligere, secundum quod S. Dionysius ponit quamdam anagogicam et pure intellectualem 
cognitionem, subtilius et (ni fallor) verius dicere queunt, quod angelus sanctus ipsum intel- 
lectum immediate et pure potest illuminare, super species intelligibiles abstractas et depura- 
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Because the entire edifice of natural and supernatural wisdom and the 
corresponding hierarchical spiritual order depend upon them, in the Ele- 
mentatio philosophica Denys emphatically declares these two propositions: 
(45) “It is not necessary for man in every intellective act to regard some 
phantasm" (75) “It does not seem to be repugnant to the rational soul, nei- 
ther impossible by nature, in this life clearly and immediately to understand 
the quid est of a separated substance.”** 


“Since the mode of acting and knowing (cognoscendi) follows the 
mode of being. "77 one's understanding of the soul’s intellectual operations 
has reflective repercussions for one's understanding of the soul's nature in 
the order of being. No philosophical doctrine was held more tenaciously by 
Thomas Aquinas than the unicity of the substantial form—1.e., the rational 
soul—in the human composite. Thomas' doctrine of the mind's necessary 
recourse to phantasms in every act of cognition is perfectly consistent with 
his anthropological conviction. The thirteenth-century opponents of Thom- 
as’ teaching concerning the unicity of substantial form in the human com- 
posite judged, among other things, that the doctrine jeopardized the separa- 
bility and immortality of the human intellectual soul. Since Denys criticized 
Thomas’ teaching concerning the mind’s necessary recourse to phantasms 
because it undermines arguments for the soul's immortality, one might ex- 
pect that he would have the same concern over the doctrine of unicity of 
substantial form in the human composite. Yet he never expresses this con- 
cern in the pertinent questions of his commentary on the Sentences. Indeed, 
for metaphysical reasons articulated by Aristotle, Albert the Great and 
Thomas, Denys continued to affirm that the rational soul 1s the single sub- 
stantial form of the human being; at the same time, however, he acknowl- 
edged that objections to the doctrine arising from "experimental" or empir- 
ical observations provoke serious doubts about the doctrine’s cogency. 


tas in ipso consistentes irradiando, suoque spirituali lumine refulgentiam quamdam ibi cau- 
sando, quemadmodum lux sensibilis emicat et splendorem causat in rebus corporeis, ut su- 
pra in verbis Guillelmi [Parisiensis] expressum est. Nempe si phantasmata et formae sensi- 
biles capaces sunt irradiationis, influentiae, compositionis et divisionis angeli sancti, cur non 
potius ipsa vis intellectiva et similitudines spirituales exsistentes in ea, quum inter illud acti- 
vum et passivum sit maior proportio?" Cf. RICARDUS DE MEDIAVILLA, 7n I Sent. d.10 a.2 q.2 
conc., in vol. 2 of Clarissimi Theologi Magistri Ricardi de Media Villa... super quatuor 
libros Sententiarum, Brescia 1591; reprt. Frankfurt a.M. 1963, 131a-b. 

33 DIONYSIUS CART., Elementatio philosophica prop. 45 et prop. 75, in Op. om. 33, 57D- 
59C’, 84C’-85A. 

34 Denys declares this principle repeatedly; see, e.g., DIONYSIUS CART., Elementatio philo- 
sophica prop. 72: *quoniam modus agendi parificatur modo essendi"; prop. 92, “quoniam 
modus agendi et cognoscendi sequitur modum essendi”, in Op. om. 33, 83C, 185C. 
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Again, one might not expect this vacillation, or equal-handedness, on the 
part of one educated in the via Thomae. 


The issue of the unicity or plurality of forms in the human composite in 
Denys’ commentary arises at /n II Sent. d.17 oi: “Whether the rational 
soul is united immediately with its body?” On this question, Denys com- 
piles materials from only four doctors: Albert the Great, Thomas Aquinas, 
Richard of Menneville and Henry of Ghent. Denys excerpts from two ques- 
tions discussed by Albert in his Summa, namely whether the soul is unitable 
with the body and whether it is joined immediately with the body. Although 
Albert concludes that there is only one substantial form in man, the rational 
soul, which virtually contains the necessary inferior forms, he posits the 
need for a “medium of congruence” between the soul and body, which ren- 
ders the extremes reciprocal to each other. Following the Liber de spiritu et 
anima, Albert identifies this medium on the side of the flesh as that sensu- 
ality which the soul pours into the organic body, making it susceptible to 
receive sensible species without matter. On the side of the soul this medium 
is the “phantastic spirit," which must not be understood as the spiritual sub- 
stance that is part of the soul but as that corporeal spirit which conveys sen- 
sible forms to the sensible powers of the soul. With Albert, Denys affirms a 
"medium of congruence between the soul and matter," a doctrine that de- 
rives from Avicenna. 


Denys recites Thomas Aquinas' arguments from the Summa theologiae 
Ia q.76 a.3, which recall Aristotle's arguments against Plato and conclude 
with the well-known formulas: since the intellective soul is united with its 
body as the substantial form, there can be no other substantial form in man 
other than the rational soul, because the substantial form confers esse simp- 
ly and places it in species, whereas the accidental form confers being 
secundum quid, and whatever comes to a being in act is accidental.” That 
the intellective soul is the single substantial form of the human composite 
seems indisputable in terms of the abstract philosophic conception of ‘sub- 
stantial form’; things can appear differently, however, precisely in terms of 
the observable being of accidents. 


35 DIONYSIUS CART., In IT Sent. d.17 q.2, in Op. om. 22, 134D-140B. 

36 DIONYSIUS CART. recites Albert’s opinion in Jn II Sent. d.17 q.2, in Op. om. 22, 134A’- 
135D' (see esp. 135C-D’); cf. ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Summa theologiae 2a pars q.77 tr.13 
memb.1 arg.1 et 3, sol., ad 1 et 3; memb. 2 sol. (1 et 3), ed. BORGNET, in B. Alberti Magni... 
Op. om. 33, 68b-70b, 73a-b. With Albert Denys affirms that “inter animam et materiam est 
medium congruentiae" at Op. om. 22, 139D. 

37 DIONYSIUS CART. recites THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae Ia q.76 a.3 and a con- 
clusion from a A at In H Sent. d.17 q.2, in Op. om. 22, 135D’-136B’. 
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Interestingly, like modern scholars Denys evidently considered Richard 
of Menneville to be the most powerful spokesman for a plurality of forms 
in the human composite, for he recites Richard's many arguments exten- 
sively and nearly verbatim.** In the extensive passage that Denys excerpts 
from Richard, the latter first rehearses and then criticizes the idea, proposed 
among others by Thomas Aquinas, that in man there is no other substantial 
form, either complete or incomplete, except the intellective soul, so that 
whatever substantial form that first was educed from the potency of matter, 
upon the advent of the intellective soul is immediately corrupted, and that 
when the intellective soul departs the body at death, another specific form 
is introduced into the remaining matter, which immediately causes new 
accidents in the dead body similar to those that inhered in the living body 
before the withdrawal of the soul. Richard then makes a large number of 
detailed criticisms against this theory of the generation and corruption of 
the human being and proposes a number of counter-arguments, before con- 
cluding: 


Hence it seems to me that it ought to be said that in Adam there was at 
once, with his rational soul, some incomplete substantial form, and 
likewise in whatever other man, which form is educed from the potency 
of matter, from which [form] and matter one incomplete composite 1s 
constituted, which with some of its accidental, incomplete dispositions 
is the proximate and immediate matter disposed to receive the intellec- 
tive soul. Nor does that composite have fully the reason (rationem) of a 
substance insofar as it is a substance, nor of a body insofar as it is a 
body, but only incompletely and through a certain reduction [does it 
partake the reason of a substance]. This opinion may be proved thus: 


38 The literature on the medieval Latin controversy over the unicity or plurality of substan- 
tial forms in the human composite is enormous. A. PATTIN, "Documentation concernant la 
controverse des formes au Moyen Age”, in Bulletin de philosophie médiévale 13 (1971), 71- 
109, offers a convenient list of the medieval works addressing the issue. For a thoughtful 
overview of the doctrine of the plurality of forms in medieval Arabic and Latin sources, its 
complicated relationship with universal hylomorphism and a good bibliography, see P.V. 
SPADE, “Binarium Famosissimum", in Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Fall 2008 edi- 
tion), ed. E.N. ZALTA (https://plato.stanford.edu/archives/fall2008/entries/binarium/). The 
importance of Richard of Menneville as a proponent of the plurality of forms is established 
in the major works by E. HOCEDEZ, Richard de Middleton : sa vie, ses œuvres, sa doctrine 
(Spicilegium sacrum Lovaniense. Études et documents fasc. 7), Louvain 1925, 199-204, 
389-94, 454-77, and R. ZAVALLONI, Richard de Mediavilla et la controverse sur la pluralité 
des formes : textes inédits et étude critique (Philosophes médiévaux 12), Louvain 1951. I 
have remarked several times that Denys' commentaries on the Sentences seem often to have 
served twentieth-century scholars of medieval philosophy (especially in Paris and Louvain) 
as a guide to the topography of positions and sources in medieval Scholastic questions, that 
is, reflecting Denys' own bias, in the thirteenth century. 
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through the act of the generator some form is educed from the potency 
of matter that is not corrupted with the advent of the intellective soul, as 
has been proved; therefore in man there is a form so educed that is dis- 
positive to receiving the rational soul. Again, unless this were so, there 
would not remain in the [dead] body any accidents of the same number 
[as those in the living body after its separation from the soul, the oppo- 
site of which has been shown. Furthermore, otherwise the carnal son 
would not have [any] being generated by the father, for the matter is 
ungenerated, the soul, however, is created.?? 


In fact, then, Richard does not posit more than one substantial form, 
properly speaking; rather, he posits an 'incomplete' form, educed from 
matter, in which certain accidental dispositions inhere, before they are as- 
sumed by the infused intellective soul. It is this incomplete form that, at the 
other end of existence, remains temporarily the subject of various bodily 
accidents—e.g., quantitative dimensions, color, scars (cicatrices)— 
surviving in the corpse, which are one in number with the same accidents 
as they existed in the animated body. As we shall see, Denys is most per- 
suaded by Richard's experimental" arguments referring to the accidents of 
the dead corpse, which observably are identical with the same accidents in 
the living body immediately before death, and thus would seem to require 
some form that is their subject which continues before and after death. At 
the end of his recitation of Richard's arguments, Denys remarks that Rich- 
ard has introduced “various motives, partly philosophical, partly theologi- 
cal." Indeed, the philosophical question concerning the identity of the liv- 
ing and dead body has clear theological ramifications, for example, whether 
the dead body of Christ in the tomb for three days was identical with the 
body of the risen Christ, which was a vigorously disputed question in the 


39 DIONYSIUS CART., In II Sent. d.17 q.2, in Op. om. 22, 136C’-138B’, at 138D-B’: “Hinc 
mihi videtur dicendum, quod in Adam simul cum anima eius rationali fuit aliqua forma sub- 
stantialis incompleta, et ita in quolibet alio homine: quae forma educitur de potentia materi- 
ae, ex qua et materia constituitur unum compositum incompletum, quod cum aliquibus suis 
accidentalibus dispositionibus incompletis est materia proxima et immediata ad recipiendum 
animam intellectivam. Nec illud compositum habet plene rationem substantiae in quantum 
substantia est, nec corporis in quantum corpus est, sed tantummodo incomplete atque per 
quamdam reductionem. Haec opinio sic probatur: Per actum generantis educitur aliqua for- 
ma de potentia materiae, nec corrumpitur in adventu intellectivae, sicut probatum est; ergo 
in homine est forma ita educta ad animae rationalis susceptionem dispositiva. Item nisi sic 
esset, non manerent in corpore aliqua accidentia eadem numero post animae separationem, 
cuius oppositum est ostensum. Praeterea aliter filius carnalis non haberet esse genitum a 
patre, materia namque ingenita est, anima vero creatur"; cf. RICARDUS DE MEDIAVILLA, Jn H 
Sent. d.17 a.1 q.5 conc. et rationes 1-3, in vol. 2 of ...Ricardi de Media Villa... super quatuor 
libros Sententiarum, Brescia 1591; reprt. Frankfurt a.M. 1963, 219b-221b. 
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twelfth and thirteenth centuries.“ Significantly, Denys does not report any 
of the theological arguments proposed by Richard; in fact, throughout this 
question he keeps his focus on the strictly philosophical issues and does not 
elaborate the theological dimensions and consequences of the question. Ac- 
cordingly, he epitomizes the question not in his Elementatio theologica but 
in the Elementatio philosophica. 


Denys concludes his recitations from Scholastic doctors with brief ex- 
cerpts from two quodlibetal questions by Henry of Ghent. At the very be- 
ginning of his magisterial career, Henry was open to the possibility that the 
rational soul is the only substantial form of the human composite. In his 
Quodlibet I q.4 (Christmas 1276), which addresses the highly disputed the- 
ological question “Whether the body of Christ in the tomb, when it is sepa- 
rated from its soul, is informed by some substantial form?", he offers two 
alternative solutions to the question. If we maintain that the rational soul 
does not immediately perfect matter in the human composite, but that there 
is some kind of substantial form or form of corporeity that mediates the 
soul and pure matter, then that intermediate form remains in the corpse 
when the rational soul is separated from it, and is not corrupted immediate- 
ly; if, however, we posit that the intellective soul immediately perfects pure 
matter, and therefore that there are not different grades of forms in the hu- 
man composite, then we will conclude that when Christ's soul is separated 
from his body, only the pure matter, stripped of every substantial form, re- 
mains, determined only by dimensions of quantity." In the early part of 
1277, just before the Bishop of Paris, Étienne Tempier, issued his Condem- 
nation of 219 theological and philosophic articles, the Papal Legate, Simon 
de Brion, visited Henry and ordered him from then on to teach publicly, 
without equivocation, that there are several substantial forms in the human 
composite. In his very next quodlibetal dispute, returning to the question 
“Whether when Christ's soul is separated from his body some form remains 
in it?” (Quodlibet II q.2), Henry proposed exclusively the theory of the di- 
morphic composition of man, of the rational soul with a form of corporeity. 


4 For this topic, see the essay by M.J.F.M. HOENEN in this volume, 137-42, and the 
scholarly works cited on p. 141 n. 143; see also J.F. WIPPEL, “Thomas Aquinas and the Uni- 
ty of Substantial Form", in Philosophy and Theology in the Long Middle Ages, ed. EMERY, 
FRIEDMAN and SPEER, 117-54, at 150-54, and the scholarly works cited there. 

^' HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Quodlibet I q.4 sol., ed. R. MACKEN, in Henrici de Gandavo 
Opera omnia 5, Leuven 1979, 18.41-19.51. G.A. WILSON, “Henry of Ghent's Quodlibet I: 
Initial Departures from Thomas Aquinas", in History of Philosophy Quarterly 16 (1999), 
167-80, at 172-73, points out that Henry's presentation here of the theory of the unicity of 
substantial form in the human composite is the account worked out by Giles of Rome. 
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He maintained and refined this argument, which became one of his signa- 
ture doctrines, for the rest of his career. ? 


Denys extracts texts from Henry's Quodlibet XII q.10 (“Whether the in- 
tellective soul alone is able to be the substantial form ?") and Quodlibet III 
q.16 (“Whether man generates man?"), both of which rely on his doctrine 
of the dimorphic composition of man, by the rational soul and the forma 
corporeitatis. In the first question that Denys reports, Henry argues sophis- 
tically by exposing the invidious consequences that the notion that the ra- 
tional soul is the only form of the matter in the human composite, and in 
the humanity of Christ, would have for the Catholic doctrine of the transub- 
stantiation of bread into the body of Christ in the Eucharist. Henry's argu- 
ments in this question, Denys remarks, belong more to the fourth Book of 
the Sentences.? In the second question that Denys reports, Henry argues, 
like Richard of Menneville but slightly differently, that were the rational 
soul the only form in the human composite, man would not generate any- 
thing in reproduction.^ 


? HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Quodlibet II q.2, ed. R. WIELOCKX, in Henrici de Gandavo 
Opera omnia 6, Leuven 1983, 8-21. Henry recorded and dated his meeting with Simon de 
Brion in the original redaction (preserved in Paris, BnF, Ms. lat. 15350) of his Quodlibet X 
q.5 (Christmas 1286), but he removed the passage from the text of the first Parisian exem- 
plar; see HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Quodlibet X q.5, ed. R. MACKEN, in Henrici de Gandavo 
Opera omnia 14, Leuven 1981, 127-28 (apparatus); on the meeting with Simon de Brion 
and the dating, see R. WIELOCKX (ed.), Aegidii Romani Opera omnia HL 1: Apologia (Un- 
ione Accademica Nazionale: Corpus Philosophorum Medii Aevi. Testi e studi 4), Firenze 
1985, 81-89. The scholarly literature on Henry's teaching concerning substantial form and 
composition is extensive; see L. HODL, “Neue Nachrichten über die Pariser Verurteilung der 
thomischen Formlehre", in Scholastik 39 (1964), 178-96, esp. 184-85; P. MAZZARELLA, 
Controversie medievali. Unità e pluralità delle forme (1 Principii 13), Napoli 1978, 17-35; 
R. MACKEN, "Unité et dimorphisme de l'homme selon Henri de Gand", in vol. 1 of Teoria e 
prassi. Atti del VI Congresso del Centro Internazionale di Studi e Relazioni Culturali a della 
Fondazione Balmesiani, Genova-Barcelona 8-15 settembre 1976, a cura di B. D'AMORE e 
A. GIORDANO, Napoli 1979, 177-87; G.A. WILSON, “Henry of Ghent's Quodlibet UI: A 
Response to Giles of Rome's Contra gradus", in Proceedings of the Patristic, Medieval and 
Renaissance Conference 3 (1978), 77-84; IDEM, “Henry of Ghent and René Descartes on the 
Unity of Man”, in Franziskanische Studien 64 (1982), 97-110; IDEM, “Supposite in the Phi- 
losophy of Henry of Ghent", in Henry of Ghent: Proceedings of the International Colloqui- 
um on the Occasion of the 700th Anniversary of his Death (71293), ed. W. VANHAMEL, 
Leuven 1996, 343-72. 

43 DIONYSIUS CART., In II Sent. d.17 q.2, in Op. om. 22, 138B’-139A; cf. HENRICUS DE 
GANDAVO, Quodlibet XII q.10 sol., ad. arg., ed. J. DECORTE, in Henrici de Gandavo Opera 
omnia 16, Leuven 1987, 51.21-27, 51.29-52.46. 

^* DIONYSIUS CART., /n II Sent. d.17 q.2, in Op. om. 22, 139A-D; cf. HENRICUS DE 
GANDAVO, Quodlibet III q.16 resp., ed. J. Badius Ascensius, in vol. 1 of Quodlibeta Magis- 
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Having reviewed the opinions of various doctors, Denys judges that ar- 
guments on both sides are at once reasonable and inconclusive, which 
compels him to invent his own conjectural solution, in which he attempts to 
reconcile the two main positions. With Thomas, Albert, Giles, Peter of Ta- 
rantaise and many others, he holds that there is only one substantial form in 
the human composite. Nevertheless, as Albert says, there must be a “medi- 
um of congruence" between the intellective soul and matter. The rest of 
Denys’ solution is influenced most by the arguments of Richard of Menne- 
ville, notably those against Thomas Aquinas' account of the development 
of the human embryo. It is not the case, Denys says (with Richard), that the 
accidental dispositions, figuration, organization, qualification or complex- 
ion (of the embryo) are corrupted or cease to be when the rational soul is 
infused, for then the whole preparatory process of nature would be frustrat- 
ed. And if they were destroyed, what in the infusion of the rational soul 
would produce those accidental dispositions, lineaments, complexion or 
organs in matter, inasmuch as no natural agent can produce in an instant 
what requires a successive operation through motion? But if it is said that 
all these are concomitant with, or produced by, the infused rational soul, 
then one must understand that they can be produced by the soul without any 
preparation or mediation (which would render vain the whole process of 
nature). Moreover, at the other end of the spectrum, to say that the acci- 
dents of a corpse, its figure, color, scars, etc., do not remain the same in 
number with the same accidents in the living body goes against sense, ex- 
perience and reason. Nor is a natural agent able to produce such accidents 
In a corpse instantly, and even if it were able to do so, it would not, for the 
substantial form that succeeds the departed rational soul would not require 
such accidents in its matter and would not need them to operate, so that the 
very production of a new substantial form would be in vain. Hence Denys 
is constrained to think that there are undetermined dimensions that are coe- 
ternal or rather coeval with matter, which neither in an instant nor over time 
are completely stripped of quantity. If it is objected that accidents do not 
migrate from one subject into another, one may respond that matter can 
never exist nakedly, without information of a substantial form, and that a 
higher form that supervenes and succeeds prior forms (as Albert stresses) 
virtually and potentially contains within itself all of the lower forms that it 
succeeds, and is the underpinning (vicem) of their accidents, supplying their 
place and act, so that their subject is equivalently the same, as is the matter 
by reason of which those accidents inhere in the subject. Likewise, when 


tri Henrici Goethals a Gandauo doctoris Solemnis...., Paris 1518; reprt. Louvain 1961, f. 
97r-vD. 
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the rational form departs the body, the succeeding lower form supplies the 
underpinning, place and act of the prior form, and for a time preserves the 
being and identity of the bodily accidents.“ Although Denys argues in 
terms of successive complete substantial forms, it is difficult to see how his 
solution, like that of Richard of Menneville, does not imply something like 
an “incomplete substantial form" that prepares for the infusion of the ra- 
tional soul and survives its withdrawal. 


In the Elementatio philosophica, proposition 30, Denys states: “It is a 
probable opinion that there exists only one substantial form in the human 
composite, to which opinion, nevertheless, many reasons and experimental 
Observations seem to be contrary." In his comment on the proposition, 
Denys briefly recites, without name, arguments for the unicity of substan- 
tial form, then, again without name, he abbreviates the opposing arguments 
of Richard of Menneville, and concludes by resuming the solution that he 
proposed in his commentary on the Sentences, working into his solution, 
however, the notion of a forma corporeitatis, and introducing the logic of 
the ‘instant’: 


Hence, I deem it more probable that several substantial forms do not 
exist in the same subject at the same time. Nor do I maintain that a form 
of corporeity, as a substantial form properly speaking, is present in an 
animated body at the same time as the [rational] soul, but that such a 
form is comprehended virtually in the soul, as are other inferior forms. 
Nevertheless, I agree that the dimension, figuration and other accidental 
forms that seem to remain in the corrupt or dead body remain the same 
in number, at least for a time. However, naked matter never exists, not 
even without unbounded dimensions, as certain say, because at the 
same instant in which a prior form ceases to be and to inform matter, 
another form is educed or induced, on account of which the generation 
of the one is called the corruption of the other, and thus the instant that 
is called the ultimate instant of the existence of the prior form is the 
same as the first instant of its non-being and the first instant of the ex- 
istence and presence of the following form, which supplies the under- 
pinning and takes the place of the prior form, and so the prior form en- 
dures through equivalence, such as it is, as though it would remain [the 
very same form]. Therefore, neither does an accident migrate from one 
subject to another, since the matter as well as the dimension remains 
the same, and the following form is the replacement of the other. 


45 DIONYSIUS CART., Jn II Sent. d.17 q.2, in Op. om. 22, 139D-140A; for the echoes of ar- 
guments by Richard of Menneville in Denys’ solution (139D-A’), cf. Denys’ report of Rich- 
ard in 137B-C, 137C’-138A. 

46 DIONYSIUS CART., Elementatio philosophica prop. 30, in Op. om. 33, 46B’-D’: “Hinc 
probabilius reor, quod in eodem non sunt simul plures formae substantiales. Nec formam 
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One should recall that the medieval Scholastic debate on this question 
involved many theological issues and topics; it thus seems significant that 
Denys treats the question in exclusively philosophical terms, and that he 
extracts only philosophical arguments from the authors whom he recites. 
Denys' ambivalence on the question therefore does not stem from the lofti- 
ness of some supernatural mystery that eludes comprehension of the human 
mind, but, evidently, from some unintelligibility in nature. I suspect that 
Denys' hesitancy on this question results from the direct confrontation be- 
tween metaphysical reasoning as defined by the Peripatetic tradition, on the 
one hand, and indisputable empirical observation, on the other, the appear- 
ances of which Denys tries to account for in metaphysical terms. It would 
seem that on this question Denys has come face-to-face with incommensu- 
rate rationalities. After repeating his own arguments, Denys states poign- 
antly: “I have said this soberly, because this material is not a little difficult, 
concerning which the more solemn doctors discover diverse things, on ac- 
count of which this question should be judged as below certitude (infra cer- 
titudinem). Hence the imbecility of human wit is made plain, since it does 
not know whether the rational soul itself is alone in its body or whether it 
has other substantial forms with it. And I am speaking of the souls of the 
most-learned men. "7! So much for self-knowledge as well as the philoso- 
phy of nature, or dare we say, “philosophical psychology"? For Denys, the 
immortality of the human intellective soul, on the contrary, is rationally 
demonstrable and beyond doubt. A couple of centuries later, a certain 
French philosopher likewise argued consequentially that the existence and 
immortality of the thinking soul is evident and certain, but that the soul’s 
inhabitation of a dimensional body is problematic and beneath certitude. 
For the latter point, one must trust in the word of a truthful God. 
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corporeitatis, prout substantialem nominat formam, dico inesse corpori animato simul cum 
anima, sed ipsam in anima virtualiter comprehendi, sicut et ceteras formas inferiores. Ni- 
hilominus dimensionem, figurationem, et ceteras formas accidentales quae videntur in cor- 
pore corrupto aut mortuo remanere, easdem numero manere, saltem ad tempus, consentio; 
nunquam tamen materia nuda consistit, nec sine dimensionibus, ut quidam aiunt, intermina- 
tis, quia eodem instanti quo praecedens forma desinit esse ac materiam informare, educitur 
aut inducitur alia: propter quod generatio unius, corruptio appellatur alterius. Sicque idem 
est instans quod nuncupatur ultimum instans exsistentiae formae prioris, et primum instans 
non-esse ipsius, ac primum instans exsistentiae atque praesentiae formae sequentis, quae et 
supplet vicem et locum formae prioris; sicque per aequivalentiam permanet prior forma, 
quoniam tantum est ac si maneret. Idcirco nec accidens migrat ab uno subiecto in aliud, 
quum tam materia quam dimensio remaneat eadem, formaque sequens est vice alterius." 


47 DIONYSIUS CART., Elementatio philosophica prop. 30, in Op. om. 33, 47A. 


III. THEOLOGICAL ISSUES 


PIERRE D'AILLY AND THE IMAGO TRINITATIS: 
THE SOURCES OF HIS TRINITARIAN THEOLOGY 


JOHN T. SLOTEMAKER 


H: the time Pierre d'Ailly lectured on the Sentences of Peter Lombard at 
the University of Paris in the late fourteenth century, the Christian the- 
ological tradition had been reflecting on the analogical relationship between 
the divine Trinity and human nature for over a millennium. Christian 
speculation on this analogical relationship—often referred to as the psycho- 
logical analogy or imago Trinitatis—developed through reflection on Gen- 
esis 1:26: "Let us make human beings in our own image and likeness." In 
his De principiis, the Alexandrian theologian Origen (1254) interpreted this 
phrase to mean that "just as an act of the will proceeds from the mind... in a 
similar fashion the Father must be considered to have begotten the Son.”! 
The imago Trinitatis was subsequently developed more fully by Gregory of 
Nyssa (1ca.395)? and Augustine of Hippo (1430)? two thinkers who repre- 


I am grateful to Stephen Brown for discussing various aspects of this paper as well as to 
the participants of the SIEPM Colloquium from which this volume derives, in particular my 
respondent Russell L. Friedman. The present essay parallels, in various ways, a line of ar- 
gument developed in P. KARKKAINEN, "Interpretations of the Psychological Analogy from 
Aquinas to Biel", in Trinitarian Theology in the Medieval West, ed. P. KARKKAINEN 
(Schriften der Luther-Agricola-Gesellschaft 61), Helsinki 2008, 256-79, although with a 
particular emphasis on the sources of Pierre d’Ailly’s thought. The final sections on Gregory 
of Rimini and Pierre d'Ailly expand on J.T. SLOTEMAKER, "Reading Augustine in the Four- 
teenth Century: Gregory of Rimini and Pierre d'Ailly on the /mago Trinitatis", in Studia 
Patristica 59. Papers Presented at the Sixteenth International Conference on Patristic Stud- 
ies Held in Oxford 2011. Volume 7: Early Christian Iconographies, ed. M. VINZENT and A. 
BRENT, Leuven 2013, 345-58, at 351-58, some of which I have reproduced here. 

! ORIGENES ALEXANDRINUS, De principiis 1.2 n.6, in Vier Bücher von den Prinzipien, 
hrsg. v. H. GÓRGEMANNS und H. KARPP (Texte zur Forschung 24.3), Darmstadt 1976, 134: 
"Magis ergo sicut voluntas procedit e mente et neque partem aliquam mentis secat neque ab 
ea separatur aut dividitur: tali quadam specie putandus est pater filium genuisse, imaginem 
scilicet suam, ut sicut ipse est invisibilis per naturam, ita imaginem quoque invisibilem 
genuerit." For a discussion of the psychological analogy in Origen, see M.R. BARNES, The 
Power of God: Nóvajug in Gregory of Nyssa's Trinitarian Theology, Washington, D.C. 
2001, 111-24; R. WILLIAMS, Arius: Heresy and Tradition, Grand Rapids, MI 2001, 138-39. 

? For discussions of the psychological analogy in Gregory Nyssa, see the following in Re- 
Thinking Gregory of Nyssa, ed. S. COAKLEY, Oxford 2004: L. AYRES, “On Not Three Peo- 
ple: The Fundamental Themes of Gregory of Nyssa's Trinitarian Theology as Seen in To 
Ablabius: On Not Three Gods", 15-44; MR BARNES, “Divine Unity and the Divided Self: 


Philosophical Psychology in Late-Medieval Commentaries on Peter Lombard 's Sentences (RPM 21), 
Turnhout 2020, pp. 253-82. DOI: 10.1484/M.RPM-EB.5.119855 © 2020, Brepols Publishers, n.v. All rights reserved 
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sent the broader Greek and Latin traditions respectively. In the high and 
late Middle Ages, it was Augustine's De Trinitate that significantly influ- 
enced how Scholastic theologians interpreted Genesis 1:26. For Augustine 
and his Scholastic commentators, the imago Trinitatis provided a complex 
account of the knowledge of God and the knowledge of human beings cre- 
ated in the image of God.* This twofold nature of the psychological analogy 
is evident in Scholastic discussions of the imago Trinitatis, depending on 
which aspect of the psychological analogy they emphasized, Scholastic 
theologians proposed diverse interpretations of the divine Trinity and hu- 
man nature.? 


In this essay, I examine the theological sources of Pierre d'Ailly's 
(11420) understanding of the imago Trinitatis in his commentary on the 
Sentences of Peter Lombard. I have limited my discussion to the doctrines 
of Peter Lombard (11160), Thomas Aquinas (11274), William of Ockham 
(11347), Gregory of Rimini (11358), and Pierre d'Ailly. Because d'Ailly's 
analysis of the imago is based on his rebuttals of the doctrines of the Lom- 
bard and Thomas Aquinas, First I cover their treatment of the imago Trini- 
tatis. Next, because they are commonly understood to have had the most 
influence on Pierre d'Ailly's thought, I focus on the treatment of the imago 
Trinitatis by William of Ockham and Gregory of Rimini.^ In the final sec- 


Gregory of Nyssa's Trinitarian Theology in its Psychological Context", 45-66; D.B. HART, 
"The Mirror of the Infinite: Gregory of Nyssa on the Vestigia Trinitatis", 113-31. More 
broadly, see L. AYRES, Nicaea and Its Legacy, Oxford 2004, 273-363. 

? AUGUSTINUS, De Trinitate IX-XV, ed. W.J. MOUNTAIN et F. GLORIE (CCSL 50), 
Turnhout 1968, 292-535. 

^ The relationship between the knowledge of God and the knowledge of humanity is evi- 
dent throughout the following works on Augustine's De Trinitate: B. STUDER, Augustinus 
De Trinitate. Eine Einführung, Paderborn 2005; L. GIOIA, The Theological Epistemology of 
Augustine's De Trinitate, Oxford 2009; and L. AYRES, Augustine and the Trinity, Cambridge 
2010. On Augustine's psychological analogy more broadly, see also M. ScHMAUS, Die 
psychologische Trinitütslehre des hl. Augustinus (Münsterische Beitráge zur Theologie 11), 
Münster i. W. 1927. 

? For a discussion of late medieval trinitarian theology with a particular focus on the psy- 
chological analogy, see R.L. FRIEDMAN, Intellectual Traditions at the Medieval University: 
The Use of Philosophical Psychology in Trinitarian Theology Among the Franciscans and 
Dominicans (Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte der Mittelalters 108), Leiden 2012; 
IDEM, Medieval Trinitarian Thought from Aquinas to Ockham, Cambridge 2010; and J.T. 
SLOTEMAKER, Pierre d’Ailly and the Development of Late Medieval Trinitarian Theology: 
With an Edition of Quaestiones super primum librum Sententiarum, qq.4—8, 10, PhD Disser- 
tation, Boston College 2012. 

The influence of William of Ockham and Gregory Rimini on the theology of Pierre 
d'Ailly is a topic that is debated by many scholars. Some argue that d'Ailly is primarily 
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tion of the essay, I turn to the writings of Pierre d'Ailly, arguing that Wil- 
liam of Ockham was the most significant source for his understanding of 
the imago Trinitatis." 


The theological writings of Peter Lombard, Thomas Aquinas, William 
of Ockham, Gregory of Rimini and Pierre d'Ailly are substantial; thus, in 
this essay I focus on two aspects of their analysis of the psychological anal- 
ogy. First, I discuss the place within the structure of the Sentences where 
they treat the psychological analogy; the order of doctrine is of considera- 
ble importance for understanding the function of the psychological analogy 
within a given author's work. Second, I consider how each author interprets 
the Augustinian triad of memoria, intelligentia and voluntas. With regard to 
this second aspect of the doctrine, I show that Scholastic theologians disa- 
greed as to whether the Augustinian triad refers to three powers of the hu- 


indebted to the work of Gregory of Rimini: see L. SAINT-BLANCAT, "La théologie de Luther 
et un nouveau plagiat de Pierre d'Ailly", in Positions Lutheriennes 4 (1956), 61-81; L. 
PASCOE, Church and Reform: Bishops, Theologians and Canon Lawyers in the Thought of 
Pierre d'Ailly (1351-1420) (Studies in Medieval and Reformation Traditions 105), Leiden 
2005, 207-8, 230-33; M. SCHULZE, “Via Gregorii in Forschung und Quellen", in Gregor von 
Rimini: Werk und Wirkung bis zur Reformation, hrsg. v. H.A. OBERMAN (Spätmittelalter und 
Reformation 20), Berlin 1981, 64-75. Others argue that d’ Ailly is primarily indebted to Wil- 
liam of Ockham: see H.A. OBERMAN, “Some Notes on the Theology of Nominalism with 
Attention to Its Relation to the Renaissance", in Harvard Theological Review 53 (1960), 47- 
76; IDEM, The Harvest of Medieval Theology: Gabriel Biel and Late Medieval Nominalism 
(3rd ed.), Durham, NC 1983, 199-206; L. KACZMAREK, “Notitia bei Peter von Ailly, Sent. 1, 
q.3. Anmerkungen zu Quellen und Textgestalt”, in Die Philosophie im 14. und 15. 
Jahrhundert: In memoriam Konstanty Michalski (1879—1947), hrsg. v. O. PLUTA (Bochumer 
Studien zur Philosophie 10), Amsterdam 1988, 385-420. For a recent discussion that empha- 
sizes the textual reliance of d'Ailly on Gregory of Rimini in particular, see P.J.J.M. BAKKER 
and C. SCHABEL, “Sentences Commentaries of the Later Fourteenth Century", in Mediaeval 
Commentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard 1. Current Research, ed. G.R. EVANS, 
Leiden 2002, 425-64, esp. 441-42. 


7 Trinitarian theology is the central topic of Book I of d'Ailly's commentary and, there- 
fore, the best guide to discerning the sources of his theology. While this seems obvious, in a 
certain sense, it is important to note that some earlier fourteenth-century authors, especially 
from Oxford (e.g., Roger Roseth and Robert Holcot) devoted much less space (a single 
quaestio) to the discussion of the triune God throughout their commentaries on Book I of the 
Sentences. See ROGER ROSETH, Lectura super Sententias: Quaestiones 3, 4 & 5, ed. O. 
HALLAMAA (Reports from the Department of Systematic Theology University of Helsinki 
18), Helsinki 2005; ROBERTUS HoLcor, Jn I Sent. q.5, in In quatuor libros Sententiarum 
quaestiones, ed. Lyon 1518 (rprt. Frankfurt 1967), ff. e.8va-£.2va. On Roseth and the Trinity 
see, O. HALLAMAA, “Defending Common Rationality: Roger Roseth on Trinitarian Paralo- 
gisms", in Vivarium 41 (2003), 84-119; IDEM, “On the Limits of the Genre: Roger Roseth as 
a Reader of the Sentences", in Mediaeval Commentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard 
2, ed. P. W. ROSEMANN, Leiden 2010, 369-404, esp. 386-90. 
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man soul (memory, understanding and will) or to the acts of knowing and 
loving (both knowing and loving God and the self). 


I. Peter Lombard 


Peter Lombard from Novara in Lombardy became the Bishop of Paris. At 
Paris he wrote his Sententiae in IV libris distinctae, which he delivered as 
lectures between 1156 and 1158. In Book I d.3, Peter analyzes human 
knowledge of God through created things (chapter 1), the imago Trinitatis 
(chapters 2-3), and the unity and Trinity in God (chapter 4).^ In Book II 
d.16, he treats the creation of humanity more generally (chapter 1) and the 
creation of humanity in the image of God in particular (chapters 2-4). 


The Lombard's analysis of the imago Trinitatis in Book I is in the first 
distinction on the Trinity proper, following a discussion of the distinction 
between ‘use’ and ‘enjoyment’ (uti-frui) in distinction 1 and the relation 
between the divine essence and the Trinity in distinction 2.? When one con- 
siders the internal structure of distinction 3 in more detail, it becomes evi- 
dent that the theological link between the first chapter on human knowledge 
of the Trinity through created things (per creata) and the imago Trinitatis 
in the second and third chapters is best understood when the text is read 
exactly as the Lombard wrote it, 1.e., without the divisions of the text that 
were inserted by subsequent editors. The Lombard concludes the first 
chapter of distinction 3 by arguing that human beings are aided in their 
faith in invisible things “through things which were made"; in the next sen- 


8 PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sententiae in IV libris distinctae I d.3 and II d.16, ed. I. BRADY, 
(Spicilegium Bonaventurianum 4), Grottaferrata 1971, 66-77 and 406-9. For discussions of 
Peter Lombard’s trinitarian theology, see F. ROBB, Intellectual Tradition and Misunder- 
standing: The Development of Academic Theology on the Trinity in the Twelfth and Thir- 
teenth Centuries, Ph.D. Dissertation, University of London 1993, 74-121; M. COLIsH, Peter 
Lombard 1 (Brill’s Studies in Intellectual History 41), Leiden 1994, 245-63; P.W. 
ROSEMANN, Peter Lombard (Great Medieval Thinkers), Oxford 2005, 82-92. I think that 
Fiona Robb's London Dissertation is the best study of the development of twelfth- and early 
thirteenth-century trinitarian theology to date. On the psychological analogy in Peter Lom- 
bard, see J.T. SLOTEMAKER “Peter Lombard and the /mago Trinitatis", in A Companion to 
Medieval Christian Humanism, ed. J.P. BEQUETTE (Brill's Companions to the Christian Tra- 
dition 69), Leiden 2016, 168-88. 

? The Lombard also includes a short discussion of the psychological analogy in his theo- 
logical anthropology: PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. II d.16, ed. BRADY, 406-9. 

10 On the development of the Lombard's work, and the later divisions of the text, see 
CoisH, Peter Lombard 1, 23-30, and ROSEMANN, Peter Lombard, 54-70. Perhaps the most 
significant article remains I. BRADY, “The Distinctions of Lombard’s Book of Sentences and 
Alexander of Hales", in Franciscan Studies 25 (1965), 90-116. 
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tence, which begins chapter 2, he introduces the image of the Trinity in the 
human mind.'! Clearly, the Lombard's analysis of the imago constitutes 
part of his discussion of what can be known about God through created 
things. This distinction is not an analysis of human nature per se—or of 
what can be known of human beings through a proper understanding of the 
divine Trinity—but an articulation of what can be known of the Triune God 
through created things. This is manifest in the Lombard's discussion of 
both human knowledge of God through the vestigium Trinitatis (chapter 
1)? and the imago Trinitatis (chapters 2-3). 


The above reflections are thrown into greater relief if one considers the 
organizational structure of the Lombard's Sentences. Peter begins his expo- 
sition of Christian theology with a treatment of things that are to be en- 
joyed, namely, the Holy Trinity exclusively. In the Sentences the Lombard 
does not follow an Aristotelian methodology or epistemology, beginning 
with things that are knowable “to us" and proceeding towards things that 
are obscure by nature,'* but rather progresses through Christian doctrine in 
an order established by Augustine in De doctrina Christiana.” The Lom- 


11 PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. I d.3 cc.1-2, ed. BRADY, 72.20-32: “Ecce ostensum est quali- 
ter in creaturis aliquatenus imago Trinitatis indicatur. Non enim per creaturarum contempla- 
tionem sufficiens notitia Trinitatis potest haberi vel potuit, sine doctrinae vel interioris inspi- 
rationis revelatione. Unde illi antiqui Philosophi quasi per umbram et de longinquo viderunt 
veritatem, deficientes in contuitu Trinitatis, ut magi Pharaonis in tertio signo. Adiuvamur 
tamen in fide invisibilium per ea quae facta sunt. [c.2] Nunc vero ad eam iam perveniamus 
disputationem, ubi in mente humana, quae novit Deum vel potest nosse, Trinitatis imaginem 
reperiamus." 

12 PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. I d.3 c.l, ed. BRADY, 70.18-31: “Nunc restat ostendere 
utrum per ea quae facta sunt aliquod Trinitatis indicium, vel exiguum, haberi potuerit. De 
hoc Augustinus in libro VI De Trinitate ait: ‘Oportet ut Creatorem per ea quae facta sunt 
intellectu conspicientes, trinitatem intelligamus. Huius enim Trinitatis vestigium in creaturis 
apparet. (De substantiis intellige!) Haec enim quae arte divina facta sunt, et unitatem quan- 
dam in se ostendunt, et speciem, et ordinem. Nam quodque horum creatorum et unum ali- 
quid est, sicut sunt naturae corporum et animarum; et aliqua specie formatur, sicut sunt figu- 
rae vel qualitates corporum, ac doctrinae vel artes animarum; et ordinem aliquam petit aut 
tenet, sicut sunt pondera vel locationes corporum, et amores vel delectations animarum. Et 
ita in creaturis praelucet vestigium Trinitatis. In illa enim Trinitate summa origo est omnium 
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rerum, et perfectissima pulchritudo, et beatissima delectatio’. 

13 PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. I d.3 c.3, ed. BRADY, 76.16-19: “Mens itaque rationalis, 
considerans haec tria et illam unam essentiam in qua ista sunt, extendit se ad 
contemplationem Creatoris, et videt unitatem in trinitate et trinitatem in unitate." See n. 11, 
above. 

14 ARISTOTELES, Physica I.1 (184a10-b13). 

15 CoLIsH, Peter Lombard 1, 77-90; P.W. ROSEMANN, The Story of a Great Medieval 
Book (Rethinking the Middle Ages 2), Peterborough, ON 2007, 23-27. 
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bard begins, in other words, with the divine revelation concerning the trini- 
tarian nature of God recorded in sacred Scripture, which surely influences 
his interpretation of the psychological analogy. Part of that revelation in- 
cludes the creation of humanity in the image of God (i.e., Genesis 1:26). 
Significantly, the Lombard reads Genesis 1:26 through the words of the 
Apostle Paul, “The invisible things of God, as also his eternal power and 
divinity, are perceived by a creature of the world, having been understood 
through the things that are made” (Romans 1:20), which leads him to un- 
derstand that the imago Trinitatis in the human soul provides a means for 
understanding God himself." 


Two main points follow from the order of the Lombard's discussion of 
the imago Trinitatis. First, the formal placement of the psychological anal- 
ogy in Book I, distinction 3—an order followed by the subsequent com- 
mentary tradition—meant that the imago Trinitatis was interpreted “primar- 
ily [as] an analogical guide to understanding the divine Trinity.”'* Further, 
because the Lombard treated the imago Trinitatis before he discussed the 
Trinity, the imago itself became intimately linked with the discussion of the 
divine emanations, such that subsequent interpretations of the emanations 
were almost always connected with the psychological analogy in a direct 
wan D 


16 As Colish and other commentators have noted, Peter Lombard discusses the divine 
Trinity prior to considering the divine essence. This order of doctrine, it should be noted, 
emphasizes that what can be known about God—either about the divine Trinity or the divine 
essence—follows ultimately from divine revelation. Unlike Thomas Aquinas, Peter Lom- 
bard does not engage in substantial arguments attempting to prove the existence of the di- 
vine essence. Thus, while distinction 3 is largely a discussion of what can be known about 
God through the vestiges and image of the Trinity in creation, as Colish has demonstrated, 
the Lombard's analysis of the vestiges and image of the Trinity emphasizes the limitations 
of the analogy: see COLISH, Peter Lombard 1, 242-45. It should also be noted that the Lom- 
bard begins distinction 3 with a quotation from Romans 1:20; see n. 17, below. 

17 PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. I d.3 c.l, ed. BRADY 68.21-69.9, esp. 68.21-69.1: “Apos- 
tolus namque ait quod invisibilia Dei a creatura mundi per ea quae facta sunt intellecta 
conspiciuntur, sempiterna quoque virtus eius et divinitas." 


1$ JD. MERRIELL, “Trinitarian Anthropology", in The Theology of Thomas Aquinas, ed. 
R. VAN NIEUWENHOVE and J. WAWRYKOW, Notre Dame, IN 2005, 123-42, at 125. 


1? This is best observed when one compares the Sentential tradition (Peter Lombard and 
the subsequent commentaries on the Lombard's Sentences) of trinitarian theology with the 
Boethian commentary tradition represented by Thierry of Chartres, Gilbert of Poitiers and 
Clarembald of Arras. Commenting on Boethius’ De Trinitate, these authors do not consider 
Augustine's psychological analogy in terms of memoria, intelligentia and voluntas. Indeed, 
there is no discussion of a psychological analogy per se in the works of these twelfth- 
century authors, each of which considers the divine emanations independently from the 
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In his account of the imago Trinitatis the Lombard considers the triads 
of mind, knowledge and love (mens, notitia, amor) and memory, under- 
standing and will (memoria, intelligentia, voluntas) famously posited by 
Augustine. The Lombard interprets the second triad as “three properties or 
powers of the mind itself"? He elucidates this triad by arguing that the 
three can be only one substance, because each aspect of the triad exists sub- 
stantially in the soul itself?! This interpretation of memoria, intelligentia 
and voluntas as three powers of the soul was much debated in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. For the present purpose it is enough to identify 
these two topics—1.e., the formal placement of the doctrine and the Lom- 
bard’s interpretation of memoria, intelligentia and voluntas—as a point of 
reference for later authors. 


II. Thomas Aquinas 


Peter Lombard's Sentences had a significant influence on the development 
of trinitarian theology in the high and late Middle Ages. His influence is 


psychological analogy. See CLAREMBALDUS ATREBATENSIS, Tractatus super librum Boetii 
De Trinitate, ed. N.M. HARING, in Life and Works of Clarembald of Arras (Studies and 
Texts 10), Toronto 1965; GILBERTUS PORRETANUS, De sancta Trinitate, ed. N.M. HARING, in 
The Commentaries on Boethius by Gilbert of Poitiers (Studies and Texts 13), Toronto 1966; 
THEODORICUS CARNOTENSIS, Commentum super Boethii librum de Trinitate, Lectiones in 
Boethii librum de Trinitate, and Glosa super Boethii librum de Trinitate, ed. N.M. HARING, 
in Commentaries on Boethius by Thierry of Chartres and His School (Studies and Texts 20), 
Toronto 1971. On Clarembald see W. JANSEN, Der Kommenter des Clarenbaldus von Arras 
zu Boethius De Trinitate (Breslauer Studien zu historischen theologie 8), Wrocław 1926; 
J.R. FORTIN, Clarembald of Arras as a Boethian Commentator, Kirksville, MO, 1995. Re- 
garding the use of the psychological analogy in pre-Lombardian Scholastic theology, see 
SLOTEMAKER, “Reading Augustine in the Fourteenth Century", at 347-51. 

20 PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. I d.3 c.2, ed. BRADY, 73.22-28: “Hic attendendum est 
diligenter ex quo sensu accipiendum sit quod supra dixit, illa tria, scilicet memoriam, 
intelligentiam et voluntatem esse unum, unam mentem, unam essentiam. Quod utique non 
videtur esse verum iuxta proprietatem sermonis. Mens enim, id est spiritus rationalis, 
essentia est spiritualis et incorporea; illa vero tria naturales proprietates seu vires sunt ipsius 
mentis, et a se invicem differunt, quia memoria non est intelligentia vel voluntas, nec 
intelligentia voluntas sive amor." 

21 PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. I d.3 c.2, ed. BRADY, 74.4-11: “Sed iam videndum est 
quomodo haec tria dicantur una substantia: ideo scilicet quia in ipsa anima vel mente 
substantialiter exsistunt, non sicut accidentia in subiectis, quae possunt adesse et abesse. 
Unde Augustinus in libro IX De Trinitate ait: 'Admonemur, si utcumque videre possumus, 
haec in animo existere substantialiter, non tamquam in subiecto, ut color in corpore, quia 
etsi relative dicuntur ad invicem, singula tamen substantialiter sunt in sua substantia.’ Ecce 
ex quo sensu illa tria dicantur esse unum vel una substantia." 
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evident in the work of Thomas Aquinas, a Dominican from Roccasecca in 
Italy, who lectured on the Sentences at Paris between 1252 and 1256. In his 
later works Thomas' treatment of the psychological analogy diverges con- 
siderably from the Lombard's. ? Here I shall first consider Thomas' inter- 
pretation of the triad of memory, understanding and will, before turning to 
an examination of the significance of the places where he discusses the 
imago within his various works. 


Thomas develops his account of the psychological analogy in the Scrip- 
tum on the Sentences I d.3 qq.2-5 and II d.16, De veritate q.10 aa.1, 3 and 
7, Summa contra gentiles II c.26, De potentia q.9 a.9, the Lectura Romana 
d.3 qq.2-5, and the Summa theologiae Ia q.93. Comparison of his discus- 
sions in the Scriptum, Lectura romana and Summa theologiae reveals a 
considerable evolution in Thomas' understanding of the psychological 
analogy. 


In the Scriptum I d.3 q.3, Thomas argues that the image of God exists 
in angels and human beings and that memoria, intelligentia and voluntas 
describe three distinct powers of the soul or mind,” which, as such, are the 


?? The number of studies on the psychological analogy in Thomas Aquinas is enormous 
(as always). See in particular M.-J. S. DE LAUGIER DE BEAURECUEIL, *L'homme image de 
Dieu selon saint Thomas d’Aquin”, in Etudes et recherches 8 (1952), 45-82, and Études et 
recherches 9 (1955), 37-96; F.L.B. CUNNINGHAM, The Indwelling of the Trinity: A Histori- 
co-Doctrinal Study of the Theory of St. Thomas Aquinas (The Aquinas Library), Dubuque, 
IA 1955; L.B. GEIGER, "L'homme image de Dieu: A propos de Summa theologiae, Ia 93, 
4", in Rivista di filosofia neoscolastica 66 (1974), 511-32; J.D. MERRIELL, To the Image of 
the Trinity: A Study of the Development of Aquinas' Teaching (Studies and Texts 96), To- 
ronto 1990; IDEM, “Trinitarian Anthropology"; J. PELIKAN, “/mago Dei: An Explanation of 
Summa Theologiae Part I, Question 93", in Calgary Aquinas Studies, ed. A. PAREL, Toronto 
1978, 29-48. The work of Beaurecueil and Merriell is of particular importance regarding the 
primarily influence on, and development of, Thomas Aquinas’ understanding of the imago 
Trinitatis. Beaurecueil argues that on the question of the imago Trinitatis, Thomas moves 
from a primarily Augustinian model to one influenced by Aristotle and pseudo-Dionysius. 
Merriell, on the contrary, argues that Thomas' thought adheres more closely to Augustine in 
his later works, particularly the Summa theologiae. It seems, at some level, that Beaurecueil 
and Merriell are talking past each other: if one focuses on the order of doctrine and the 
methodology employed by Thomas Aquinas, Beaurecueil's argument holds; conversely, if 
one focuses on Thomas' theological understanding of the imago Trinitatis, Merriell's posi- 
tion seems stronger. 

23 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Jn I Sent. d.3 q.3 a.l, ed. R.P. MANDONNET, in Scriptum super 
libros sententiarum magistri Petri Lombardi episcopi Parisiensis 1, Paris 1929, 109-10: 
"Respondeo dicendum, quod imago in hoc differt a vestigio: quod vestigium est confusa 
similitudo alicujus rei et imperfecta; imago autem repraesentat rem magis determinate 
secundum omnes suas partes et dispositiones partium, ex quibus etiam aliquid de 
interioribus rei percipi potest. Et ideo in illis tantum creaturis dicitur esse imago Dei quae 
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image of God in potentiis mentis."^ Juvenal Merriell is correct to read this 
understanding of the psychological analogy as three powers (potentiae), or 
Aristotelian faculties, of the soul. The problem, as Merriell notes, is that 
within Aristotelian psychology intelligentia and voluntas are considered 
faculties of the soul/mind, while memoria is not. Memory, instead, “is a 
capacity of the faculty of intellect to retain the forms or intelligible species 
of things to which the intellect can recur in order to reactivate its 
knowledge of those things."? Thus, the Aristotelian model of faculties or 
powers interjects a tension into the model, because strictly speaking 
memory is not a power of the soul or mind. Further, Thomas understands 
the image to be active, in the sense that it imitates the divine nature and the 
two divine emanations.”° The mind, when it knows and loves God, is said 
to be in the perfect image of God. The problem is that this model seems to 
demand constant knowing and loving." What happens, for example, when 
one is not presently engaged in the acts of knowing or loving? If one is 
asleep and not actively loving God, is the image of God not present? 
Thomas responds in the Scriptum with an “uncomfortable answer," arguing 
that there is an ongoing and consistent “preconceptual activity of memory, 
intellect and will” in human beings.” This preconceptual activity is what 


propter sui nobilitatem ipsum perfectius imitantur et repraesentant; et ideo in angelo et 
homine secundum id quod est in ipso nobilius. Alia autem, quae plus et minus participant de 
Dei bonitate, magis accedunt ad rationem imaginis." 

24 THOMAS DE AQUINO, In I Sent. d.3 q.3 a.l ad 1, ed. MANDONNET, 110: “Ad primum 
ergo dicendum, quod Augustinus in multis ostendit similitudinem Trinitatis esse; sed in 
nullo esse perfectam similitudinem, sicut in potentiis mentis, ubi invenitur distinctio 
consubstantialis et aequalitas. Constat autem illa tria in visu dicta non esse consubstantialia, 
et ideo solum in mente ponit imaginem." 

25 MERRIELL, “Trinitarian Anthropology", 128. 


?6THOMAS DE AQUINO, In I Sent. d.3 q.4 a.4, ed. MANDONNET, 120: “Servatur etiam ibi 
actualis imitatio ipsius Trinitatis, inquantum scilicet ipsa anima est imago expresse ducens 
in Deum. Si autem considerentur respectu hujus objecti quod est Deus, tunc servatur ibi 
actualis imitatio." 

2ITHOMAS DE AQUINO, Jn I Sent. d.3 q.4 a.5, ed. MANDONNET, 122: “Respondeo 
dicendum, quod, secundum Augustinum, De utilitate credendi, cap. xi, differunt cogitare, 
discernere et intelligere. Discernere est cognoscere rem per differentiam sui ab aliis. 
Cogitare autem est considerare rem secundum partes et proprietates suas: unde dicitur quasi 
coagitare. Intelligere autem dicit nihil aliud quam simplicem intuitum intellectus in id quod 
sibi est praesens intelligibile." 

28 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Jn I Sent. d.3 q.4 a.5, ed. MANDONNET, 122: “Dico ergo, quod 
anima non semper cogitat et discernit de Deo, nec de se, quia sic quilibet sciret naturaliter 
totam naturam animae suae, ad quod vix magno studio pervenitur: ad talem enim 
cognitionem non sufficit praesentia rei quolibet modo; sed oportet ut sit ibi in ratione 
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guarantees the permanence of the imago. 


The discussion of the psychological analogy in the Lectura Romana? 
returns to the question of how precisely the three faculties in question can 
be understood both as an image of God and as pertaining to the human 
mind" Here Thomas objects that the three potentiae are not the imago 
Trinitatis, because in God one person is from another, as the Son is from 
the Father, but it is not proper to talk about one potentia being from anoth- 
er?! In his response Thomas makes a distinction between the positions of 
Peter Lombard and Augustine, arguing that it ^would seem that the Master 
did not understand the intention of Augustine."? The Lombard, as Thomas 


objecti, et exigitur intentio cognoscentis. Sed secundum quod intelligere nihil aliud dicit 
quam intuitum, qui nihil aliud est quam praesentia intelligibilis ad intellectum quocumque 
modo, sic anima semper intelligit se et Deum, et consequitur quidam amor indeterminatus. 
Alio tamen modo, secundum philosophos, intelligitur quod anima semper se intelligit, eo 
quod omne quod intelligitur, non intelligitur nisi illustratum lumine intellectus agentis, et 
receptum in intellectu possibili. Unde sicut in omni colore videtur lumen corporale, ita in 
omni intelligibili videtur lumen intellectus agentis; non tamen in ratione objecti sed in 
ratione medii cognoscendi." Cf. MERRIELL, “Trinitarian Anthropology", 129. 


°° The authorship of this work (found only in Oxford, Lincoln College Library, Ms. Lat. 
95) is a matter of debate. On the work in general see H.F. DONDAINE, “Alia lectura fratris 
Thome? (Super 1 Sent.)", in Mediaeval Studies 42 (1980), 308-36; L.E. BOYLE, “Alia lectura 
fratris Thome", in Mediaeval Studies 45 (1983), 418-29; M.F. JOHNSON, “Alia lectura fratris 
Thome: A List of the New Texts of St. Thomas Aquinas found in Lincoln College, Oxford, 
MS. Lat. 95", in Recherches de Théologie ancienne et médiévale 57 (1990), 34-61; the in- 
troduction by J.F. BOYLE in THOMAS DE AQUINO, Lectura romana in primum Sententiarum 
Petri Lombardi, ed. LE BOYLE et J.F. BOYLE, Toronto 2006, 1-57. While LE BOYLE and 
J.F. BOYLE attribute the work to Aquinas and argue that it is a reportatio from a set of lec- 
tures given to the Dominicans at Santa Sabina, others express doubts. See, e.g., the review 
of the edition by C. SCHABEL, in Speculum 84 (2009), 224-26. For present purposes I accept 
the attribution to Thomas Aquinas (though the broader argument about Thomas' develop- 
ment stands if the attribution is false). 

30 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Lectura romana d.3 q.3 a.1 ad 1, ed. BOYLE et BOYLE, 114.38-41. 
"Ad primum ergo dicendum quod sicut tota vita hominis dicitur ex eo quod homo est 
rationalis, eo quod rationale est superius et dignius in homine, ita essentia animae dicitur 
voluntas et intelligentia et memoria, ex eo quod mens in qua haec sunt est superior et 
nobilior pars animae." 

3! THOMAS DE AQUINO, Lectura romana d.3 q.3 a.1 ob.1, ed. BOYLE et BOYLE, 115.10-13: 
“Videtur quod tres potentiae scilicet memoria, intelligentia et voluntas non sint imago Trini- 
tatis. In divinis enim una persona est ex alia, sicut Filius a Patre, et Spiritus Sanctus ab 
utroque. Sed una potentia non est ex alia. Ergo huiusmodi tres potentiae non repraesentant 
illas tres personas." 

32 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Lectura romana d.3 q.3 a.1 ad 3, ed. BOYLE et BOYLE, 116.62-64: 
“Ad tertiam dicendum quod si recte considerentur verba Magistri et verba Augustini, non 
videntur sonare idem; et videtur quod Magister non intellexerit intentionem Augustini." 
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understands him, argues that memory, understanding and will are three 
powers of the soul (tres vires animae) or three potentiae.” The Lombard's 
reading of Augustine, according to Thomas, is suspect (“sed hoc Augusti- 
nus non vult!”):** Augustine, as Thomas interprets him in his Lectura 
Romana, does not argue that memory, understanding and will refer to three 
potentiae of the soul, but instead that they refer to the habitual decision to 
act and to the acts themselves.’ Thus, in his more mature works, De verita- 
te, the Lectura Romana and the Summa theologiae, Thomas argues that the 
image of God is found in the habits corresponding to memory, intellect and 
will, such that a person’s actual knowledge and love of God is what consti- 
tutes the imago Trinitatis. 


Thomas Aquinas’ most mature account of the imago Trinitatis is found 
in Summa theologiae Ia q.93, where he argues that there are three ways in 
which the rational being is made in the image of God: (1) through the ca- 
pacity to know and love God; (2) through habitually knowing and loving 
God; (3) through knowing and loving God perfectly." These three aspects 


33 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Lectura romana d.3 q.3 a.1 ad 3, ed. BOYLE et BOYLE, 116.64-65: 
"Magister enim vult quod illa tria, scilicet memoria, intelligentia et voluntas, sint tres vires 
animae et tres potentiae." On the relationship between the Lombard and Thomas’ position, 
see BEAURECUEIL, "L'homme image de Dieu selon saint Thomas d' Aquin". 


34 In support of Thomas’ reading of Augustine here, see W.H. PRINCIPE, “The Dynamism 
of Augustine's Terms for Describing the Highest Trinitarian Image in the Human Person", 
in Studia Patristica 17. Papers Presented at the Eighth International Conference on Patris- 
tic Studies Held in Oxford, 1979 3, ed. E. A. LIVINGSTON, Oxford 1982, 1291-99. 


35 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Lectura romana d.3 q.3 a.1 ad 3, ed. BOYLE et BOYLE, 116-17.65- 
69: “Sed hoc Augustinus non vult; immo vult quod nullum istorum sit potentia. Ipse enim 
per memoriam nihil aliud intelligit hic quam habitualem notitiam ad cognoscendum aliquid; 
per intelligentiam vero actualem cogitationem ex illa notitia procedentem; per voluntatem 
vero actualem voluntatis motum ex cogitatione procedentem.” See also “Nota 2" as found in 
the margins of the Lectura Romana (121.1-6): “Dicendum est quod huiusmodi assignationes 
imaginis differunt ab invicem, quia in secunda (secundum Augustinum prima secundo loco 
ponitur), non dico quod memoria et intelligentia et voluntas sint tres potentiae; sed quod 
memoria dicit habitualem dispositionem animae secundum quod se habet ad volendum et 
intelligendum in actu; intelligentia vero dicit actum intelligendi; voluntas vero ipsum actum 
secundum quod convertitur in obiectum." 

36 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae Ia q.93 a.4, ed. P. CARAMELLO, Roma 1952, 
456: "Respondeo dicendum quod, cum homo secundum intellectualem naturam ad 
imaginem Dei esse dicatur, secundum hoc est maxime ad imaginem Dei, secundum quod 
intellectualis natura Deum maxime imitari potest. Imitatur autem intellectualis natura 
maxime Deum quantum ad hoc, quod Deus seipsum intelligit et amat. Unde imago Dei 
tripliciter potest considerari in homine. Uno quidem modo, secundum quod homo habet 
aptitudinem naturalem ad intelligendum et amandum Deum, et haec aptitudo consistit in 
ipsa natura mentis, quae est communis omnibus hominibus. Alio modo, secundum quod 
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move from the least perfect to the most perfect image of the Trinity in hu- 
man beings. This formulation represents a complete break with the position 
that Thomas defended in the Scriptum. Here Thomas does not emphasize 
memory, understanding and will as three potentiae, but rather focuses on 
the habits of knowing and loving God. The image, therefore, is not found in 
the three powers of the soul, but in knowing and loving God and itself, the 
human soul is made more perfectly in the image of God, a God who, 
Thomas argues, knows and loves himself (“Deus seipsum intelligit et 
amat"). 


The relationship between order and content in medieval treatises on the 
Trinity has not received the attention it deserves." The formal order of doc- 
trine has a significant impact on the content of doctrine. This 1s evident in 
the case of the psychological analogy. Following Peter Lombard, in his 
Scriptum Thomas Aquinas explains the doctrine in Book I d.3 and in Book 
II d.16.?* In these distinctions, the analogy is understood as relating both to 
the discussion of the Trinity per se and to human psychology and anthro- 
pology. The formal placement prior to the discussion of the Trinity (Scrip- 
tum and Lectura romana I d.3) meant that the theory was primarily under- 
stood as giving the human mind an analogical knowledge of God.?? Further, 
Thomas follows the Lombard in linking questions of what can be known 
about the Trinity by rational creatures with his analysis of the imago Trini- 
tatis. 


What is striking about Thomas' discussion of the imago Trinitatis in 
the Summa theologiae is that it is almost completely absent, in a formal 
way, from his discussion of the divine Trinity. By “formal” I simply mean 
that throughout the treatise on God there is not a single question or article 
dedicated to the psychological analogy. Peter Lombard, we recall, em- 


homo actu vel habitu Deum cognoscit et amat, sed tamen imperfecte: et haec est imago per 
conformitatem gratiae. Tertio modo, secundum quod homo Deum actu cognoscit et amat 
perfecte: et sic attenditur imago secundum similitudinem gloriae. Unde super illud Psalmi 4, 
Signatum est super nos lumen vultus tui, domine, Glossa distinguit triplicem imaginem: 
scilicet creationis, recreationis et similitudinis. Prima ergo imago invenitur in omnibus 
hominibus; secunda in iustis tantum; tertia vero solum in beatis." 

37 ROSEMANN, The Story of a Great Medieval Book, 21-52. 


38 J.F. BOYLE, “The Ordering of Trinitarian Teaching in Thomas Aquinas’ Second Com- 
mentary on the Lombard’s Sentences”, in Thomistica, ed. E. MANNING (Recherches de 
Théologie ancienne et médiévale. Supplementa 1), Louvain 1995, 126-36. 

39 See MERRIELL, “Trinitarian Anthropology", 125; THOMAS DE AQUINO, In I Sent. d.3, ed. 
MANDONNET, 80-126; THOMAS DE AQUINO, Lectura romana d.3, ed. BOYLE et BOYLE, 106- 
26. 
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ployed it to examine what can be known about the divine Trinity through 
created things. ^? However, in Summa theologiae Ia q.32 al, where he asks 
"Whether the Trinity of the divine persons can be known by natural rea- 
son," Thomas does not mention the psychological analogy, and in fact 
concludes that knowledge of the Trinity cannot be attained through natural 
reason.” Consequently, in this question he does not (cannot) argue that the 
imago Trinitatis can give human beings any natural knowledge of God. 


Nor does Thomas include a formal discussion of the imago Trinitatis in 
his analysis of the divine processions. On this point he does rely on the 
psychological analogy to explain the basic concept of an internal emanation 
within God, but he does not refer to the triad of memoria, intelligentia and 
voluntas.? Indeed, this Augustinian triad is not mentioned specifically in 


40 See PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. I d.3 c.8, ed. BRADY, 76.16-27: “Mens itaque rationalis, 
considerans haec tria et illam unam essentiam in qua ista sunt, extendit se ad contemplatio- 
nem Creatoris, et videt unitatem in trinitate et trinitatem in unitate. Intelligit enim unum esse 
Deum, unam essentiam, unum principium. Intelligit enim quia si duo essent, vel uterque 
insufficiens esset, vel alter superflueret. Quia si aliquid deesset uni quod haberet alter, non 
esset ibi summa perfectio; si vero nihil uni deesset quod haberet alter, cum in uno essent 
omnia, alter superflueret. Intellexit ergo unum esse Deum, unum omnium auctorem. Et vidit 
quia absque sapientia non sit, quasi res fatua; et ideo intellexit eum habere sapientiam quae 
ab ipso genita est; et quia sapientiam suam diligit, intellexit etiam ibi esse amorem." 

41 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae Ia q.32 a.l, ed. CARAMELLO, 168-70. 


? THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae Ia q.32 a.l, ed. CARAMELLO, 168-69: 
"Respondeo dicendum quod impossibile est per rationem naturalem ad cognitionem 
Trinitatis divinarum personarum pervenire. Ostensum est enim supra quod homo per 
rationem naturalem in cognitionem Dei pervenire non potest nisi ex creaturis. Creaturae 
autem ducunt in Dei cognitionem, sicut effectus in causam. Hoc igitur solum ratione naturali 
de Deo cognosci potest, quod competere ei necesse est secundum quod est omnium entium 
principium: et hoc fundamento usi sumus supra in consideratione Dei. Virtus autem creativa 
Dei est communis toti Trinitati: unde pertinet ad unitatem essentiae, non ad distinctionem 
personarum. Per rationem igitur naturalem cognosci possunt de Deo ea quae pertinent ad 
unitatem essentiae, non autem ea quae pertinent ad distinctionem Personarum." Further, it is 
even more striking that Thomas does not even consider the Lombard's arguments in his 
three objections. 


43 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae Ia q.27 a.l, ed. CARAMELLO, 147: “Cum autem 
Deus sit super omnia, ea quae in Deo dicuntur, non sunt intelligenda secundum modum 
infimarum creaturarum, quae sunt corpora; sed secundum similitudinem supremarum 
creaturarum, quae sunt intellectuales substantiae; a quibus etiam similitudo accepta deficit a 
repraesentatione divinorum. Non ergo accipienda est processio secundum quod est in 
corporalibus, vel per motum localem, vel per actionem alicuius causae in exteriorem 
effectum, ut calor a calefaciente in calefactum; sed secundum emanationem intelligibilem, 
utpote verbi intelligibilis a dicente, quod manet in ipso. Et sic fides catholica processionem 
ponit in divinis." 
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Summa Theologiae Ya q.27, which concerns the divine emanations. Thomas 
progressively moves away from the three terms, and the possibility of in- 
terpreting them as tres potentiae, towards a more active understanding of 
the two processions of knowledge and will: the divine Word and the divine 
love.“ 


The upshot is that throughout the Scriptum, Lectura romana and Sum- 
ma theologiae, Thomas Aquinas continually reworks and modifies his un- 
derstanding of the psychological analogy.? Throughout these works he 
shifts the emphasis from a discussion about God and the divine Trinity to a 
discussion of human anthropology. In his final works he modifies his view 
and de-emphasizes both the Lombardian understanding of memory, intel- 
lect and will as three powers of the soul as well as what the psychological 
analogy can tell human beings about God. Thomas’ final position reflects a 
rejection of both the Lombard's theological understanding of the imago and 
his order of doctrine. 


III. William of Ockham 


When compared with the attention that scholars have given to the trinitarian 
theology of Thomas Aquinas or John Duns Scotus, William of Ockham's 
trinitarian theology has not received the attention that it deserves. ^ A Fran- 


^ THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae la q.27 a.3, ed. CARAMELLO, 148-49: 
"Respondeo dicendum quod in divinis sunt duae processiones, scilicet processio verbi, et 
quaedam alia. Ad cuius evidentiam, considerandum est quod in divinis non est processio nisi 
secundum actionem quae non tendit in aliquid extrinsecum, sed manet in ipso agente. 
Huiusmodi autem actio in intellectuali natura est actio intellectus et actio voluntatis. Proces- 
sio autem verbi attenditur secundum actionem intelligibilem. Secundum autem operationem 
voluntatis invenitur in nobis quaedam alia processio, scilicet processio amoris, secundum 
quam amatum est in amante, sicut per conceptionem verbi res dicta vel intellecta est in intel- 
ligente. Unde et praeter processionem verbi, ponitur alia processio in divinis, quae est 
processio amoris." 

^5 Thomas Aquinas’ other works are consistent with this basic chronological development 
between the Scriptum and the Summa theologiae. 

46 M.M. ADAMS, “The Metaphysics of the Trinity in Some Fourteenth Century Francis- 
cans", in Franciscan Studies 66 (2008), 101-68, esp. 151-66; EADEM, William Ockham 2. 
Notre Dame, IN 1987, 997-1007; B. MARSHALL, “Utrum essentia generet: Semantics and 
Metaphysics in Later Medieval Trinitarian Theology", in Trinitarian Theology in the Medie- 
val West, ed. KARKKAINEN, 88-123; FRIEDMAN, Medieval Trinitarian Thought, 124-32; 
IDEM, Intellectual Traditions 2, 601-62; J.T. PAASCH, Divine Production in Late Medieval 
Trinitarian Theology: Henry of Ghent, Duns Scotus, and William Ockham (Oxford Theolo- 
gy and Religion Monographs), Oxford 2012; and SLOTEMAKER, Pierre d’Ailly and the De- 
velopment of Late Medieval Trinitarian Theology, 176-247. For discussions of Ockham's 
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ciscan who commented on the Sentences at Oxford in 1317-1318," Ock- 
ham considers the imago Trinitatis in distinction 3 of his Ordinatio. He 
treats imago Trinitatis in d.3 q.10, which is divided into two distinct articles 
or parts: (1) In what way can one creature be called an image with respect to 
another? (2) In what way is anything the image of God?? Ockham answers 
the first question quickly,” and then turns to the imago Dei-Trinitatis. 


Despite the placement of this question within Ockham's epistemologi- 
cal discussion regarding human knowledge of God, his analysis of the ima- 
go Trinitatis is not focused on epistemological issues. His concern is to ar- 
ticulate precisely the nature of the imago Trinitatis as found in the rational 
creature. The common opinion, according to Ockham, asserts that aspects 
of the image of God are found in the faculties of the rational soul. In partic- 
ular, this common view understands the Augustinian triad of memoria, in- 


theology and philosophy more broadly, see R. GUELLUY, Philosophie et théologie chez Guil- 
laume d'Ockham (Dissertationes ad gradum magistri in Facultate Theologica vel in Facul- 
tate Iuris Canonici consequendum conscriptae. Series 2.39), Paris 1947; V. LEPPIN, Gelaubte 
Wahrheit: Das Theologieverstündis Wilhelms von Ockham (Forschungen zur Kirchen- und 
Dogmengeschichte 63), Góttingen 1995; IDEM, Wilhelm von Ockham: Gelehrter, Streiter, 
Bettelmónch (Gestalten des Mittelalters und der Renaissance), Darmstadt 2003: A. MAURER, 
The Philosophy of William of Ockham in the Light of Its Principles (Studies and Texts 133), 
Toronto 1999. 


47 For Ockham's academic context, see W.J. COURTENAY, Schools and Scholars in Four- 
teenth- Century England, Princeton 1987, 171-324. 

^5 GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Ordinatio in primum librum Sententiarum d.3 qq.1-10, in 
Guillelmi de Ockam Opera theologica 2, ed. S. BROWN et G. GÁL, St Bonaventure, NY 
1970, 380-568. 

^9 GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Ordinatio I d.3 q.10, ed. BROWN et GAL, 552.15-18: “Circa 
istam quaestionem primo videndum est quomodo accipitur imago secundum quod invenitur 
vel dicatur de una creatura respectu alterius. Secundo, quomodo aliquid est imago Dei." On 
the imago Trinitatis in Ockham, see FRIEDMAN, Medieval Trinitarian Thought, 124-32; 
IDEM, Intellectual Traditions 2, 628-52; KÄRKKÄINEN, “Interpretations of the Psychological 
Analogy", 264-70. PAASCH, Divine Production in Late Medieval Trinitarian Theology, is 
focused acutely on the metaphysical principles of divine generation—at a level once re- 
moved from the specific processions of mind and love—and therefore does not engage in 
detail the imago Trinitatis in Henry of Ghent, John Duns Scotus or William of Ockham. 


50 GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Ordinatio I d.3 q.10, ed. BROWN et GAL, 553.1-7, 20-25: 
"Circa primum dico quod imago tripliciter accipitur: uno modo strictissime, et sic imago est 
substantia formata ab artifice ad similitudinem alterius secundum aliqua accidentia con- 
formia et eiusdem speciei cum accidentibus illius ad cuius similitudinem fit, ipsum distincte 
ab aliis in aliquibus accidentibus suis sibi dissimilibus repraesentans.... Alio modo accipitur 
imago pro tali formato sive fiat ad imitationem alterius sive non. — Tertio modo accipitur 
imago pro omni univoce producto ab alio, quod secundum rationem suae productionis 
producitur ut simile, et isto modo Filius potest dici imago Patris." 
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telligentia and voluntas to be powers (or faculties) of the rational soul (po- 
tentiae animae)?! Ockham, who does not identify the source of this com- 
mon opinion, rejects it and instead argues that the three powers under con- 
sideration are not distinct in the substance of the rational soul before the 
distinction of the acts consequently produced.? Because Ockham denies 
that there is any real distinction (distinctio realis) among memory, under- 
standing and will in the human soul,” if the triad is understood as three 
powers of the soul it cannot be a strict analogy of the divine Trinity, be- 
cause there is a real distinction between the three divine Persons.** Ockham 
is not prepared to reject the authority either of sacred Scripture or of Au- 
gustine, however, and he develops a modified version of the common opin- 
ion. 


Ockham’s interpretation of the imago Trinitatis emphasizes a passage 
from Augustine (initially brought into the debate by Peter Lombard”) that 
focuses on the human capacity for God (capax Dei). Reflecting on Augus- 
tine's argument in De Trinitate XIV, Ockham argues that if it is true that 
“the soul according to its substance is capable of God and can participate in 


>! GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Ordinatio I d.3 q.10, ed. BROWN et GAL, 554.6-10: “Quantum 
ad primum est opinio communis quod partes imaginis sunt ipsae potentiae animae, ita quod 
imago consistit in intelligentia, memoria et voluntate, — vel saltem illa est evidentior 
assignatio imaginis —, et non est in actibus secundis, saltem principaliter." 

52 GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Ordinatio I d.3 q.10, ed. BROWN et GAL, 554.18-555.3: “Sed 
ista opinio non videtur esse vera, quia non sunt tales tres potentiae, quia sicut declarabitur in 
secundo, nulla est distinctio praevia in ipsa substantia animae ante distinctionem actuum 
secundorum productorum; igitur non sunt ibi talia tria quae repraesentent divinas personas." 


53 Ockham presented this position most fully in GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Jn librum secun- 
dum Sententiarum Reportatio q.20, in Guillelmi de Ockham Opera theologica 5, ed. G. GÁL 
et R. Woop, St Bonaventure, NY 1981, 425-47. See MAURER, The Philosophy of William of 
Ockham, 460-70. 


54 GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Ordinatio I d.3 q.10, ed. BROWN et GAL, 555.4-10: “Praeterea, 
quando aliquid ponitur imago alicuius propter distinctionem in imagine correspondentem 
distinctioni in illo cuius est imago tanta debet esse distinctio inter partes imaginis quanta est 
in illo cuius est imago; sed inter personas divinas est distinctio realis, et inter potentias ani- 
mae non est talis distinctio realis; igitur propter distinctionem illarum potentiarum non est 
ponenda in anima imago." 

55 PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sent. I d.3 c.2, ed. BRADY, 71.28-72.8: ^*Nunc vero ad eam iam 
perveniamus disputationem, ubi in mente humana, quae novit Deum vel potest nosse, 
Trinitatis imaginem reperiamus.’ Ut enim ait Augustinus in XIV libro De Trinitate, ‘licet 
humana mens non sit eius naturae cuius Deus est, imago tamen illius «quo nihil melius est» 
id est in mente. In ipsa enim mente, etiam antequam sit particeps Dei, eius imago reperitur; 
etsi enim, amissa Dei participatione, deformis sit, imago tamen Dei permanet. Eo enim ipso 
imago Dei est mens, quo capax eius est eiusque esse particeps potest.’ Iam ergo in ea Trini- 
tatem quae Deus est inquiramus." 
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him," it is also true that “the soul according to its substance is the image of 
God "77 Thus, Ockham holds that the imperfect image of God (imago Dei 
imperfecta) consists of the soul according to its substance, while the perfec- 
tion of the image (perfectio imaginis) consists of the substance of the soul 
and its two acts.’ The perfect image, therefore, is not found in the sub- 
stance of the soul simpliciter, but in the substance of the soul and its corre- 
sponding acts of understanding (intelligo) and willing (volo). Unlike many 
of his medieval predecessors," Ockham strongly emphasizes the corre- 
sponding acts of the soul because he denies that there is either a real or a 
formal distinction among the powers of the soul per se. 


Unlike Thomas Aquinas and John Duns Scotus, who posited, respec- 
tively, a real distinction and a formal distinction among the powers of the 
soul, ? Ockham states that there is no distinction in the powers of the soul 
per se. As Armand Maurer notes, there are two ways in which Ockham in- 
terprets the term “powers of the soul”: (1) the term designates the “nominal 
definition” of the powers in question, or (2) the term designates “that which 
is named” by the terms in question.® Considered under the first aspect, the 
powers of the soul are distinct because they have different nominal defini- 
tions: “the intellect is the substance of the soul capable of understanding,” 


56 GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM Ordinatio I d.3 q.10, ed. BROWN et GAL, 557.8-14: “Primum 
patet, quia secundum beatum Augustinum, XIV De Trinitate, cap. 8: ‘Eo anima imago Dei 
est quo capax eius est particepsque esse potest,’ ita quod de quocumque verificatur hoc quod 
est capax Dei posseque eius esse particeps, de eo verificatur imago; igitur sicut haec est vera 
‘anima secundum suam substantiam est capax Dei et potest esse particeps eius’ ita haec est 


EL 


vera ‘anima secundum suam substantiam est imago Dei’. 

57 GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Ordinatio I d.3 q.10, ed. BROWN et GAL, 557.4-7: “Circa 
secundum dico quod imago Dei imperfecta et quasi radicaliter et originaliter consistit in ipsa 
anima secundum suam substantiam. Verumtamen perfectio imaginis completive consistit in 
ipsa substantia animae et duobus actibus productis.” 


58 For a summary of the positions of Thomas Aquinas, Henry of Ghent and John Duns 
Scotus, see A. MAURER, The Philosophy of William of Ockham, 460-62. The following de- 
scription of Ockham follows Maurer's analysis and the primary texts of Ockham. 


39 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae Ia q.77 aa.1-3, ed. CARAMELLO, 369-72; 
IOANNES DUNS SCOTUS, Reportatio Parisiensis II d.16 q.un., in Joannis Duns Scoti Opera 
omnia 23, ed. L. VIVES, Paris 1894, 67-77. 


9? Maurer, The Philosophy of William of Ockham, 463-64. GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Rep. 
II q.20, ed. GAL et Woop, 435.8-15: “Sed distinguo de potentia animae: nam potentia uno 
modo accipitur pro tota descriptione exprimente quid nominis, alio modo accipitur pro illo 
quod denominatur ab illo nomine vel conceptu. Primo modo loquendo de intellectu et volun- 
tate, dico quod distinguuntur, nam descriptio exprimens quid nominis intellectus est ista 
quod ‘intellectus est substantia animae potens intelligere’. Descriptio voluntatis est quod est 


»» 


‘substantia animae potens velle’. 
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and "[the will] is the substance of the soul capable of willing." Further, 
these definitions can be understood in three distinct ways: (1) as referring 
to words (voces), or (2) as referring to concepts (conceptus), or (3) as refer- 
ring to things (res). Given these distinctions, Ockham states that if the defi- 
nitions are understood as referring to words (voces) they are really distinct, 
If as concepts (conceptus) they are conceptually distinct, and 1f as things 
(res) they are really distinct (in part).?' Thus, when the nominal definitions 
of the powers of the soul are analyzed, there are various distinctions that 
can be made among the corresponding words, concepts and things. When 
the term “powers of the soul” indicates that which is actually named, how- 
ever, and here is the point, Ockham insists that there is neither a real nor a 
formal distinction between the powers of the soul.” The distinction be- 
tween the powers of the soul is found, therefore, in the acts that correspond 
to the powers of understanding and willing. 


Ockham's argument that there is no distinction among the powers of 
the soul (understood as that which is named) had significant implications 
for how he interpreted Augustine's triad. If, as other theologians had held, 
the powers were really or formally distinct, Augustine's triad would qualify 
as a fitting analogy of the three persons of the Trinity (i.e., Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit), because there would be both unity and distinction in both of 
the analogues, i.e., the divine Trinity and the human mind. If the powers of 
the soul are not distinct, however, the psychological analogy threatens to 
dissipate. In the end, it is the distinction between the two acts (and their 
corresponding habits) of the respective powers that ultimately allows Ock- 
ham to retain Augustine's psychological analogy. 


9! GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Rep. II q.20, ed. GAL et Woop, 435.17-21: “Primo modo 
distinguuntur realiter sicut voces distinguuntur realiter. Secundo modo distinguuntur ratione 
sicut conceptus. Tertio modo distinguuntur realiter, saltem partialiter, quia licet eadem sit 
substantia numero quae potest intelligere et velle, tamen intelligere et velle sunt actus 
distincti realiter." 

62 GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Rep. II q.20, ed. GAL et Woon, 436.5-18: “Sed loquendo de 
intellectu et voluntate secundo modo, sic intellectus non plus distinguitur a voluntate quam 
ab intellectu vel quam Deus a Deo vel Sortes a Sorte, quia nec distinguitur a voluntate nec re 
nec ratione. Sed sic est una substantia animae potens habere distinctos actus, respectu quor- 
um potest habere diversas denominationes. Quia ut elicit vel elicere potest actum intelligen- 
di dicitur intellectus; ut actum volendi voluntas. Illud patet in divinis, nam Deus habet po- 
tentiam gubernativam, reparativam, praedestinativam, reprobativam, quae nullam distinc- 
tionem ponunt in Deo, sed quia alius effectus consequitur potentiam Dei creativam, guber- 
nativam, praedestinativam, et propter diversos effectus denominatur Deus diversis denomi- 
nationibus, et hoc denominatione extrinseca. Sic est in multis, sicut saepe dictum est, et sic 
est in proposito." 
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Returning to the notion of capax Dei, Ockham argues that the soul’s 
capacity for God is related to the perfection of the image of God. This ca- 
pacity for God is defined by Ockham in the following way: “the complete 
ratio of the image consists in the substance of the soul itself and the two 
acts.”® Therefore, the two acts in question (i.e., knowing and willing) and 
their corresponding habits are the perfection of the image of God and entail 
the capax Dei. The soul, thus ordered, reflects the inner trinitarian life of 
God as the Father produces (productio) the Son and the Holy Spirit, and 
communicates the fecundative power of production to the Son (so that the 
Father and Son produce the Holy Spirit). The act of understanding is pro- 
duced from the essence of the soul as the Son is produced from the Father, 
and the act of willing is produced from the essence of the soul and the un- 
derstanding as the Holy Spirit is produced from the Father and the Son.™ 


Finally, it is helpful to consider Ockham's analysis of the imago Trini- 
tatis in relation to the teaching of Peter Lombard and Thomas Aquinas. Fol- 
lowing the Lombard, Ockham discusses the imago in Book I d.3 of his 
commentary on the Sentences. Thus, he places the topic of the imago with 
other questions regarding what can be known about God and the divine 
Trinity through natural reason. Despite his general interest in epistemologi- 
cal questions, however, the heart of Ockham's treatment is not concerned 


63 GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Ordinatio I d.3 q.10, ed. BROWN et GAL, 558.16-559.1: “Prae- 
terea, omnes ponunt imaginem in tribus consistere habentibus ordinem originis inter se; sed 
potentiae non originantur nec ipsa substantia animae originatur; igitur oportet ponere aliqua 
accidentia animae originata pertinere ad imaginem. Ideo dico quod completa ratio imaginis 
consistit in ipsa substantia animae et duobus actibus, scilicet actu intelligendi et volendi, et 
etiam potest consistere in ipsa substantia animae et in duobus habitibus correspondentibus 
ipsis actibus." 

9* GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Ordinatio I d.3 q.10, ed. BROWN et GAL, 559.1-20: “Et tunc 
loquendo de actibus naturalibus, iste est ordo: quod sicut Pater in divinis habet fecunditatem 
ad producendum tam Filium quam Spiritum Sanctum et communicat Filio fecunditatem 
producendi Spiritum Sanctum, et Pater et Filius producunt Spiritum Sanctum, ita ipsa subs- 
tantia animae est fecunda et productiva tam actus intelligendi quam volendi; et producit 
primo actum intelligendi, qui est etiam productivus actus volendi, et tunc illae duae causae, 
scilicet ipsa substantia animae et actus intelligendi possunt producere actum volendi, ita 
quod sicut Filius in divinis est tantum ab uno, et Spiritus Sanctus est a Patre producente et a 
Filio producto, ita actus intelligendi est a sola substantia animae, et actus volendi est a subs- 
tantia animae et ab actu intelligendi producto, et sic imago potest aliquo modo repraesentare 
distinctas personas, et ordinem et originem earum. Quod autem actus volendi sit effective ab 
actu intelligendi, ostendo per illud commune verbum quod ‘omne absolutum necessario 
praesuppositum alteri habet rationem causae in aliquo genere causae"; sed actus intelligendi 
necessario tamquam aliquid absolutum praesupponitur actui volendi; igitur habet rationem 
causae respectu illius." 
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with whether or not one can have knowledge of the Trinity through the im- 
age of God in human beings. Instead, he focuses on how the human being 
Is created in the image of God. In particular, he considers the various opin- 
ions developed by the Lombard and Thomas Aquinas regarding the powers 
of the soul and its two acts.? Rejecting the position of the Lombard (and 
the early Thomas Aquinas), Ockham comes to a position that 1s closer to 
that of Thomas Aquinas in his later works. When compared with Thomas’ 
theology, however, Ockham's understanding of the imago is grounded in a 
radically different account of human psychology. Although it was rejected 
by Gregory of Rimini, who so often influences the thought of Pierre 
d'Ailly, Ockham's understanding of the imago was to have a significant 
influence on d’Ailly’s account of the question. 


IV. Gregory of Rimini 


The Augustinian Hermit Gregory of Rimini lectured on the Sentences at 
Paris in 1343-1344.% Breaking with the preceding tradition, Gregory does 


85 Ockham does not discuss Thomas Aquinas directly in distinction 3 of the Ordinatio, but 
he does consider the positions of Thomas, Henry of Ghent and John Duns Scotus (on the 
distinction between the powers of the soul) in GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Rep. II q.20, ed. GAL 
et Woop, 427.7-434.4. For more discussion on Scotus, see R. CROSS, Duns Scotus on God, 
Aldershot 2005, 183-222; FRIEDMAN, /ntellectual Traditions 1, 341-416; KÄRKKÄINEN, “In- 
terpretations of the Psychological Analogy”, 257-70; F. WETTER, Die Trinitdtslehre des 
Johannes Duns Scotus, Münster i. W. 1967. 


96 GREGORIUS ARIMINENSIS, Lectura super primum et secundum sententiarum, ed. A.D. 
TRAPP er al. (Spátmittelalter und Reformation. Texte und Untersuchungen 6-12), Berlin 
1979-87. Gregory's trinitarian theology is discussed in G.E. LESCUN, La teología trinitaria 
de Gregorio de Rimini: Contribución a la historia de la escolástica tardía, Burgos 1970. 
There is precious little on the imago Trinitatis in the work of Lescün, reflecting appropriate- 
ly Gregory's own limited discussions. On Gregory more broadly see, e.g., P. BERMON, 
L’assentiment et son objet chez Grégoire de Rimini (Etudes de philosophie médiévale), Paris 
2007; EADEM, “La Lectura sur les deux premiers livres des Sentences de Grégoire de Rimini 
O.E.S.A. (1300-1358)", in Mediaeval Commentaries on Peter Lombard’s Sentences 1, ed. 
EVANS, 267-85; G. LEFF, Gregory of Rimini: Tradition and Innovation in Fourteenth Centu- 
ry Thought, New York 1961; D. TRAPP, “Augustinian Theology of the 14th Century: Notes 
on Editions, Marginalia, Opinions and Book-Lore", in Augustiniana 6 (1956), 146-241; M. 
SCHÜLER, Prddestination, Sünde und Freiheit bei Gregor von Rimini (Forschungen zur Kir- 
chen- und Geistesgeschichte 3), Stuttgart 1934; P. VIGNAUX, Justification et prédestination 
au XIV* siècle : Duns Scot, Pierre d'Auriole, Guillaume d'Occam, Grégoire de Rimini (Bi- 
bliothéque de l'École des hautes études. Sciences religieuses 48), Paris 1934; J. 
WÜRSDÓRFER, Erkennen und Wissen nach Gregor von Rimini: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der Erkenntnistheorie des Nominalismus (Beitráge zur Geschichte der Philosophie des 
Mittelalters 20.1), Münster 1. W. 1917. 
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not include a discussion of the imago Trinitatis in his treatment of what can 
be known about God in the Lectura I distinctions 2 or 3. In Gregory’s 
commentary the second distinction considers the question “Whether the 
existence of God is self-evident,”®’ and the third distinction focuses on the 
classical questions of human cognition of God and creation. As described 
above, distinction 3 1s the context in which earlier theologians discussed the 
imago Trinitatis and in particular the question whether or not the imago 
could provide the viator with knowledge of the divine Trinity. Gregory 
does not mention the imago in distinction 3; thus, one must look elsewhere 
for his understanding of Augustine's triad. 


Gregory's first discussion of the triad memoria, intelligentia and volun- 
tas occurs earlier, in distinction 1. In fact, this is Gregory's only treatment 
of the triad in his commentary on the first Book, and for that reason it war- 
rants closer attention. The question at hand is whether or not enjoyment 
(fruitio) is only an activity of the will; in response, Gregory considers the 
opinion of the Oxford Franciscan Adam Wodeham.? Gregory is highly 
critical of Wodeham's philosophical psychology, and in particular attacks 
his account of the relationship among the three terms of the triad.” In his 
reply, Gregory cites a passage from Augustine's De Trinitate and argues 
that there is an incongruity between the uncreated Trinity and human be- 
ings: in the uncreated Trinity there 1s an identity among memoria, intelli- 
gentia and dilectio, whereas in the human mind there is no strict identity 


97 GREGORIUS ARIMINENSIS, Jn I Sent. d.2 q.2, in Lectura super primum et secundum 
sententiarum 2, ed. W. ECKERMANN, M. SCHULZE, M. SANTOS-NOYA, W. SIMON et W. 
URBAN, 275-301. 

68 GREGORIUS ARIMINENSIS, Jn I Sent. d.3. qq.1-4, ed. ECKERMANN, SCHULZE, SANTOS- 
NOYA, SIMON et URBAN, 302-425. The four questions of distinction 3 are (1) "Utrum res 
sensibiles intelligantur a nobis naturaliter"; (2) "Utrum res creatae insensibiles naturaliter a 
nobis intelligantur"; (3) *Utrum prima notitia intellectus primitate generationis sit notitia 
intuitiva alicuius singularis sensibilis"; (4) “Utrum deum possimus naturaliter cognoscere". 

99 GREGORIUS ARIMINENSIS, Jn I Sent. d.1 q.2 a.l, ed. ECKERMANN, SCHULZE, SANTOS- 
NOYA, SIMON et URBAN, 209-11. 


7? GREGORIUS ARIMINENSIS, Jn J Sent. d.1 q.2 a.1, ed. ECKERMANN, SCHULZE, SANTOS- 
NOYA, SIMON et URBAN, 210.27-211.3. Gregory cites Wodeham thus: “Octavo, ‘aliqua una 
operatio est ultimus finis hominis, et nulla nisi cognitio et dilectio, igitur etc. Probatio 
minoris: Quia, si sit cognitio quae non sit dilectio, deus posset illam conservare absque 
dilectione, et tunc posset homo esse beatus quando deum non diligeret. Nec potest esse 
dilectio quae non sit cognitio, quia tunc cum beatitudine staret quod deus non esset 
cognitus." For a discussion of Wodeham’s understanding of enjoyment and the will, see 
S.V. KITANOV, Beatific Enjoyment in Medieval Scholastic Debates. The Complex Legacy of 
Saint Augustine and Peter Lombard, Lanham, MD 2014, 95-100. 
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among these three faculties." Thus, Gregory's only treatment of Augus- 
tine's triad in his commentary on Book I of the Sentences is not a ringing 
endorsement of Augustine's psychological analogy. 


In his commentary on Book II, Gregory confronts Augustine's under- 
standing of memoria, intelligentia and voluntas in distinctions 11 and 16- 
17. Gregory refers to the triad in distinction 11 in a quotation of Augustine, 
upon which he does not elaborate." Following Peter Lombard, therefore, 
Gregory's only substantive discussion of the imago Trinitatis occurs in dis- 
tinctions 16-17. ? In the first article, Gregory considers the distinction be- 
tween the sensitive soul and the intellective soul,” and in the second article 
how one should understand, within the intellective soul, the triad memoria, 
intelligentia and voluntas." In article 2, Gregory analyzes whether or not 
the intellect and the will are distinct powers of the soul, adducing argu- 


7! GREGORIUS ARIMINENSIS, Jn I Sent. d.1 q.2 a.l, ed. ECKERMANN, SCHULZE, SANTOS- 
NOYA, SIMON et URBAN, 214.24-215.3: *Ad hoc etiam est intentio Augustini expressa 15 De 
trinitate capitulo 7, ubi dans differentiam inter trinitatem increatam et creatam in nobis, quae 
attenditur penes memoriam, intelligentiam et voluntatem seu dilectionem, vult quod dilectio 
in deo sit etiam intelligentia et memoria, et intelligentia sit memoria et dilectio, et memoria 
sit intelligentia et dilectio. In nobis autem nec intelligentia est memoria vel dilectio, nec 
dilectio est intelligentia vel memoria, nec memoria est intelligentia vel dilectio, sicut recte 
intuenti idem apparet, qualiscumque extorta expositio daretur verbis eiusdem. Secundum 
istam autem opinionem etiam in nobis dilectio esset intelligentia." 

7? GREGORIUS ARIMINENSIS, Jn II Sent. d.11 q.1, in Lectura super primum et secundum 
sententiarum 5, ed. A.D. TRAPP et V. MARCOLINO, 234.6-11. 


73 See n. 8, above. 


7^ GREGORIUS ARIMINENSIS, Jn II Sent. dd.16 et 17 q.3 a.l, ed. TRAPP et MARCOLINO, 
354.17-22: “Et arguo primo quod sic de potentia sensitiva. Nam potentiae sensitivae sunt 
multae in homine, anima vero tantum una. Igitur aliqua potentia sensitiva hominis 
distinguitur ab anima, et qua ratione una, et quaelibet. Consequentia patet, quia, si quaelibet 
esset eadem animae, essent omnes eaedem inter se, et per consequens non essent multae, sed 
una tantum. Antecedens est notum." 


75 GREGORIUS ARIMINENSIS, Jn II Sent. dd.16 et 17 q.3 a.2, ed. TRAPP et MARCOLINO, 
354.23-33: "Secundo idem probatur de intellectivis, et per idem medium sic: Memoria, 
intellectus et voluntas in homine sunt tres res distinctae; igitur quaelibet est res alia ab 
anima. Consequentia probatur sicut praecedens. Antecedens probo auctoritate Augustini 4 
De trinitate capitulo ultimo dicentis: "Cum memoriam meam, intellectum et voluntatem 
nomino, singula quidem nomina ad res singulas referuntur, sed tamen ab omnibus tribus 
singula facta sunt. Nullum enim horum trium nominum est quod non et memoria et intellec- 
tus et voluntas mea simul operata sint.’ Ubi patet quod secundum ipsum illa tria nomina pro 
tribus rebus distinctis, quae sunt in ipso, supponunt et nullum supponit pro re pro qua aliud 
supponit. Alias non singula ad res singulas referuntur, ut ait." 

76 GREGORIUS ARIMINENSIS, Jn II Sent. dd.16 et 17 q.3 a.2, ed. TRAPP et MARCOLINO, 
368.20-22: “De secundo articulo dico consequenter quod ipsa anima rationalis est intellectus 
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ments both pro and contra from Augustine's De Trinitate. Two of the five 
arguments supporting the contrary opinion are from Anselm and Peter 
Lombard,” but these arguments, which Gregory refutes in a couple of lines, 
are clearly not the focus of his concern. "^ For the most part, the article is a 
sustained attempt to interpret the position of Augustine as to whether or not 
the terms memoria, intelligentia and voluntas refer to acts of the soul or 
powers of the soul. After wrestling with Augustine's texts, he concludes 
that the three terms refer to acts of the soul and not their powers.” More- 
over, one reads in vain for any discussion of the imago Trinitatis as an im- 
age of the Trinity, and only occasionally does Gregory relate this discus- 
sion of human psychology to the divine nature. One example is found in a 
concluding section on the three terms in question: Gregory says that "each 
divine Person is his memory and understanding and will, and his memory is 
his understanding, or his act of understanding and his act of willing, but in 
[human beings] this is not the case."*? In short, Gregory makes it very clear 
that there is no analogy between the divine nature and human nature that 
warrants a discussion of the imago Trinitatis in the form of memoria, intel- 
ligentia, and voluntas. 


From the above one may conclude that for Gregory of Rimini there is 
no clear image of the divine Trinity found in the memoria, intelligentia and 
voluntas of the human soul. In neither of the /oci classici of the imago Trin- 
itatis (I d.3 and II d.16) does Gregory consider there to be an analogy be- 
tween the divine nature and the human nature that is particularly informa- 
tive. Gregory's argument clearly breaks with the Lombard, although it is 


et voluntas, ita quod nec intellectus est res distincta ab essentia animae nec etiam voluntas." 


77 GREGORIUS ARIMINENSIS, Jn IJ Sent. dd.16 et 17 q.3 a.2, ed. TRAPP et MARCOLINO, 
370.4-16. 


7$ GREGORIUS ARIMINENSIS, Jn II Sent. dd.16 et 17 q.3 a.2, ed. TRAPP et MARCOLINO, 
373.6-10. 

7 GREGORIUS ARIMINENSIS, Jn IJ Sent. dd.16 et 17 q.3 a.2, ed. TRAPP et MARCOLINO, 
373.13-15: “Ad secundum dico quod Augustinus accipit illa pro actibus, non potentias, et 
hoc etiam coguntur concedere alii, cum ipsi non ponant quod memoria et intellectus sint 
duae potentiae realiter distinctae." 

8? GREGORIUS ARIMINENSIS, Jn IJ Sent. dd.16 et 17 q.3 a.2, ed. TRAPP et MARCOLINO, 
372.17-24: *Ad auctoritatem Augustini dico quod illis terminis *memoria, intelligentia et 
voluntate" utitur pro actibus, et secundum hoc maxime patet differentia quam intendit, quo- 
niam quaelibet persona divina est sua memoria et intelligentia et voluntas, et memoria est 
intelligentia seu intellectio et volitio, in nobis autem non sic. Vel potest dici quod, si accipit 
pro potentia, ponit illas negativas, devitans affirmativas oppositas, non tamquam falsas sed 
tamquam inartificiales. Mihi tamen prima solutio magis placet, eo quod plene patet ex 
textu." 
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closer to an Oxford tradition that developed in the previous two decades. 
Russell Friedman is certainly correct to locate Gregory of Rimini alongside 
both Walter Chatton and Robert Holcot in defending a trinitarian minimal- 
ism that rejects the use of the psychological analogy as articulated by earli- 
er authors." In ways that anticipate Gregory, both Walter Chatton (who 
lectured on the Sentences in 1323-1324) and Robert Holcot (who lectured 
on the Sentences in 1331-1332)? reduced the psychological analogy to a 
mere footnote of the past and rejected outright any positive use of it to pro- 
vide information about the nature of either God or of human beings." 


V. Pierre d'Ailly 


The authors whom I have discussed are crucial for understanding the analy- 
sis of the imago Trinitatis by Pierre d’ Ailly, who lectured on the Sentences 
at Paris in 1377-1378," in question 4 of his commentary on Book I of the 
Sentences. My discussion makes it clear that, even though Gregory of 


8! For Chatton and Holcot, see FRIEDMAN, Medieval Trinitarian Thought, 146-70; IDEM, 
Intellectual Traditions 2, 663-747. See also H.G. GELBER, Logic and the Trinity: A Clash of 
Values in Scholastic Thought, Ph.D. Dissertation, University of Wisconsin-Madison 1974, 
185-205, 265-322. 

82 GUALTERUS DE CHATTON, Reportatio I d.3 q.6, ed. J. WEY et G.J. ETZKORN, in Reporta- 
tio super Sententias: Liber I, distinctiones 1-9, Toronto 2002, 323-42; ROBERTUS HOLCOT, 
In I Sent. q.5 (see above n.7), ff. e.8va-f.2va. 


83 For related themes in Holcot, Chatton and Wodeham, see SLOTEMAKER, Pierre d’Ailly 
and the Development of Late Medieval Trinitarian Theology, 248-326. 


84 For the dating of d Ailly's lectures on the Sentences, see W.J. COURTENAY, “Theologi- 
cal Bachelors at Paris on the Eve of the Papal Schism. The Academic Environment of Peter 
of Candia", in Philosophy and Theology in the Long Middle Ages: A Tribute to Stephen F. 
Brown, ed. K. EMERY, Jr, R.L. FRIEDMAN and A. SPEER (Studien und Texte zur 
Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters 105), Leiden 2011, 921-52, at 942-45. Courtenay presents 
a reconsideration of an earlier dating in, e.g., P. GLORIEUX, "Les années d'études de Pierre 
d'Ailly", in Recherches de Théologie ancienne et médiévale 44 (1977), 127-49. For a des- 
cription of the commentary itself, see M. CALMA (n.k.a. M. BRINZEI), “Pierre d'Ailly: Le 
commentaire sur les Sentences de Pierre Lombard", in Bulletin de philosophie médiévale 49 
(2007), 139-94. Pierre d'Ailly's Quaestiones super librum Sententiarum are currently being 
edited by Monica Brinzei, Chris Schabel and John T. Slotemaker for Corpus Christianorum: 
Series Latina. The first volume has been published as PETRUS DE ALLIACO, Questiones super 
primum, tertium et quartum librum sententiarum. I: principia et questio circa prologum, ed. 
M. BRINZEI (CCCM 258), Turnhout 2013. 


85 The literature on d'Ailly's trinitarian theology is limited, but see particularly A. 
MAIERU, "Logique et théologie trinitaire: Pierre d' Ailly", in Preuve et raisons à l'Université 
de Paris: Logique, ontologie, et théologie au XIV* siécle, éd. Par Z. KALUZA et P. VIGNAUX 
(Études de philosophie médiévale), Paris 1984, 252-68; G. WHITE, Luther as Nominalist: A 
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Rimini was the major influence on Pierre d’ Ailly’s thought on many ques- 
tions, on the topic of the imago Trinitatis it was William of Ockham more 
than Gregory who directed d' Ailly's understanding. 


Pierre d'Ailly left us questions on Books I, III and IV of the Sentenc- 
es D The first Book comprises fourteen questions; sometimes d'Ailly con- 
siders several distinctions of the Lombard in a single question; at other 
times he divides a single distinction into two or more questions. He tends to 
divide each question into three articles consisting of conclusions pro and 
contra, with which he engages and around which he constructs his theolog- 
ical opinion." Question 4 is atypical in that it consists of only two (some- 
what unclearly delineated) articles: (1) *Utrum creatura rationalis sit vestig- 
ium et imago increatae Trinitatis"; (2) "Utrum imago consistat in substantia 
animae et duobus actibus eius." 


In article 2 of question 4, in terms of the four preceding authors whom 
we have considered, concerning the interpretation of the imago Trinitatis 
Peter Lombard and Thomas Aquinas are d'Ailly's main adversaries. The 
second article begins with a short definition of the formulation of its title 
followed by what d'Ailly understands to be the position of Thomas Aqui- 
nas.? D'Ailly's twofold understanding of the imago is heavily reliant on 


Study of the Logical Methods Used in Martin Luther's Disputations in the Light of Their 
Medieval Background (Schriften der Luther-Agricola-Gesellschaft A30), Helsinki 1994; M. 
CALMA (n.k.a. M. BRINZEI), “La connaissance philosophique de la Trinité selon Pierre 
d'Ailly et la fortune médiévale de la proposition monas genuit monadem”, in Przeglqd 
Tomistyczny 15 (2009), 121-47; SLOTEMAKER, Pierre d’Ailly and the Development of Late 
Medieval Trinitarian Theology, 395-483. 


36 For the structure of the work, the tradition of the manuscripts and early printings, as 
well as a table of questions for each book, see CALMA, “Pierre d'Ailly : Le commentaire sur 
les Sentences de Pierre Lombard", and her introduction to the critical edition PETRUS DE 
ALLIACO, Jn I Sent., ed. BRINZEI, vii-lvii. 

87 See CALMA, "Pierre d'Ailly ; Le commentaire sur les Sentences de Pierre Lombard", 
148. 

88 In what follows, I employ my preliminary edition of Pierre d'Ailly's In J Sent. q.4, 
based on the edition in SLOTEMAKER, Pierre d Ailly and the Development of Late Medieval 
Trinitarian Theology 2, 516-46, which relies on manuscripts Paris, Bibliothéque Mazarine, 
Ms. 934, ff. 36vb-40ra, and Ms. 935, ff. 48ra-51vb. As CALMA, “Pierre d'Ailly: Le Com- 
mentaire sur les Sentences de Pierre Lombard", 143-144, shows, there are only two other 
manuscripts, Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, Ms. lat. 15898, and Paris, Biblio- 
théque de l'Université de Paris, Ms. 194. Her introduction to the critical edition PETRUS DE 
ALLIACO, Jn I Sent., ed. M. BRINZEI, xx-liii, shows that Bibl. de l'Univ. Ms. 194 is often 
corrupt, while BnF, Ms. lat. 15898 and the five early printings derive from Mazarine Ms. 
935, itself an imperfect witness. 


89 As CALMA, “Pierre d'Ailly : Le Commentaire sur les Sentences de Pierre Lombard”, 
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William of Ockham; like Ockham, he argues that there are two ways in 
which the rational soul contains the capax Dei: (1) the image is found in the 
substance of the soul, and (2) the image is found in the two acts of the 
soul.” But unlike Ockham, who does not cite Thomas explicitly in distinc- 
tion 3 of Book I, d'Ailly develops his twofold understanding of the imago 
Trinitatis in dialogue with the position adopted by Thomas. Relying on an 
interpretation of the Scriptum, d' Ailly understands Thomas to hold that the 
“image consists in the powers of the soul and not in the acts [of the soul]." 
Thus, d'Ailly rejects the arguments of Peter Lombard and Thomas Aquinas 
(as found in the Scriptum) in favor of the position established by Ockham. 
Interestingly, like Ockham, had he been aware of them d'Ailly would have 
accepted Thomas' conclusions about the imago Trinitatis in the Summa 
theologiae. 


Having rejected the positions of Peter Lombard and Thomas Aquinas, 
d'Ailly's own understanding of the imago Trinitatis as well as his text itself 
depends heavily on William of Ockham. For example, in response to the 
position of Thomas Aquinas, d'Ailly cites a passage from Ockham that it- 
self relies on the authority of Augustine " 


While his understanding of the imago Trinitatis is theologically close to 
that of Ockham, d'Ailly expands on Ockham's central argument by placing 
a greater emphasis on Augustine's original triad of memoria, intelligentia 


163 n. 43, notes, this particular question is not divided neatly into articles. Thus, to be clear, 
I understand the second article to begin here (Mazarine Ms. 935, f. 49ra; Mazarine Ms. 934, 
f. 37va; PETRUS DE ALLIACO, Jn I Sent., ed. SLOTEMAKER 524.171-73): “Tertia conclusio est 
quod creatura rationalis sic est imago Trinitatis quod ratio imaginis consistit radicaliter et 
originaliter in ipsa anima secundum suam substantiam." Cf. GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Ordi- 
natio I d.3 q.10, ed. BROWN et GAL, 557.4-6. Quotations of d' Ailly that borrow heavily from 
Ockham are followed by the reference to the text in Guillelmi de Ockham Opera theologica, 
as above. 


90 PETRUS DE ALLIACO, In I Sent. q.4 a.2, ed. SLOTEMAKER, 525.185-89: “Primo modo 
anima est capax Dei [935, 49rb] per suam substantiam, quia ipsa est illud quod capit Deum; 
secundo modo ipsa est capax Dei per actus suos sine quibus non potest capere Deum; etc. 
Secunda pars patet, et est contra sanctam Thomam qui ponit quod imago consistit in poten- 
tiis animae et non in actibus." 

?! PETRUS DE ALLIACO, In I Sent. q.4 a.2, ed. SLOTEMAKER, 525.189-96: “Sed contra hoc 
est Augustinus, in quodam sermone dicens: ‘Quod si homo servasset in se bonum quod in 
illo creavit Deus, id est, imaginem suam, non solum semper laudaret Deum lingua sed etiam 
vita.’ Ergo, secundum Augustinum, creata fuit in homine imago Dei quam non servavit. Sed 
hoc non potest intelligi de substantia animae aut potentiis; ergo intelligit de aliquo accidente 
creato quod homo perdidit per peccatum ipsius. Sed tale non potest poni nisi actus 
intelligendi aut volendi vel habitus; et si habitus pertineant ad imaginem, multo magis ipsi 
actus." Cf. GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Ordinatio I d.3 q.10, ed. BROWN et GÁL, 558.5-15. 
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and voluntas.” D'Ailly maintains that in the divine nature the Father pos- 
sesses the fecundity (fecunditas) that produces the Son and the Holy Spirit, 
and that the Father communicates to the Son the fecundity by which he also 
produces the Holy Spirit. This is analogous to the way in which the sub- 
stance of the soul (substantia animae) possesses the fecundity to produce 
acts of both understanding (intelligo) and willing (volo), and further how 
the substance of the soul and the act of understanding together produce an 
act of willing. Thus, in the same way that in the divine nature the Son is 
produced from the Father alone, and the Holy Spirit is produced from the 
Father and the Son, in human beings an act of understanding is produced 
from the substance of the soul alone, and an act of willing is produced from 
both the substance of the soul and an act of understanding. In this analogy, 
d'Ailly closely follows the content and the very text of Ockham's discus- 
sion.” 


92 PETRUS DE ALLIACO, In I Sent. q.4 a.2, ed. SLOTEMAKER, 526-27.208-37: “Tunc igitur 
loquendo de actibus naturalibus potest assignari iste ordo: quod sicut Pater in divinis habet 
fecunditatem ad producendum Filium et Spiritum Sanctum et communicat Filio fecunditatem 
producendi Spiritum Sanctum, et sic Pater et Filius producunt Spiritum Sanctum, sic ipsa 
substantia animae est fecunda et productiva tam actus intelligendi quam volendi, et producit 
primo actum intelligendi, qui est etiam productiva actus volendi [et producit... volendi om. 
hom. 935]. Et tunc istae duae causae, scilicet substantia animae et actus intelligendi, pos- 
sunt producere actum volendi, ita quod sicut Filius in divinis est tantum ab uno et Spiritus 
Sanctus est a Patre producente <et> a Filio producto, sic actus intelligendi est a substantia 
animae et actus volendi est a substantia animae et actu intelligendi producto [sic actus... 
producto om. hom. 935]. Et sic imago potest aliquo modo re[934, 38ra]praesentare distinc- 
tas personas <et> originem ac ordinem earum, quia in ista imagine est actualis rerum trini- 
tas; sed non est consubstantialis nisi inquantum illi duo actus in eadem substantia reperiun- 
tur, et sic potest imaginari imago. Sed etiam potest assignari imago in ipsis potentiis, non 
quod sint realiter distinctae, sed per hunc modum, quia eadem [935, 49va] substantia animae 
dicitur memoria, intellectus, et voluntas. Dicitur enim intelligentia inquantum ipsa potest 
producere verbum seu actum intelligendi sicut Pater potest producere Filium. Et dicitur me- 
moria inquantum ipsa retinet habitum de obiecto cognito per verbum sicut Filius est aeterna- 
liter Verbum Patris. Et dicitur voluntas inquantum ipsa cum verbo potest producere actum 
volendi sicut Pater cum Filio producunt Spiritum Sanctum. Et sic sicut in divinis est con- 
substantialitas, sic aliquo modo est hic: non sic quod in mente nostra sint aliqua tria quae 
sint unum, sed sic quod isti tres termini pro uno supponunt, scilicet, pro ipsa anima. Et sicut 
in divinis est distinctio realis trium suppositorum, sic isti tres termini diversa connotant, ut 
dictum est. Et in potentiis animae potest poni imago Trinitatis, licet imperfecte. Expressius 
tamen ponitur in substantia et actibus, secundum quod ponit Ockham, ut iam dictum est." 
The words in italics are verbatim from Ockham's text quoted above, n. 65. See also the fol- 
lowing note. 

93 GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Ordinatio I d.3 q.10, ed. BROWN et GAL, 558.20-559.20: “Ideo 
dico quod completa ratio imaginis consistit in ipsa substantia animae et duobus actibus, 
scilicet actu intelligendi et volendi, et etiam potest consistere in ipsa substantia animae et in 
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Having reproduced the substance of Ockham's argument, d'Ailly turns 
to Augustine's original triad, arguing that the “substance of the soul is 
called memory, understanding and will,” and proceeding to analyze the 
imago Trinitatis in these explicit terms: 

For [the substance of the soul] is called “understanding” (intelligentia) 
inasmuch as it is able to produce a word or an act of understanding, just 
as the Father is able to produce the Son; and it is called “memory” 
(memoria) inasmuch as it retains the habitual knowledge about the ob- 
ject known by means of the word, just as the Son is eternally the Word 
of the Father; and it is called “will” (voluntas) inasmuch as it is able 
with the word to produce an act of the will, just as the Father with the 
Son produces the Holy Spirit.” 


This passage follows an extended quotation from Ockham (see notes 65 
and 94), in which d'Ailly ‘retranslates’ the theological position of Ockham 
into the language of Augustine's triad of memoria, intelligentia and volun- 
tas. Ockham accepts Augustine's triad to the extent that the acts of under- 
standing and willing (actu intelligendi et volendi) and their corresponding 
habits reflect the image of the Trinity in human beings. However, Ockham 
does not stick closely to Augustine's explicit terms: notably, he rejects the 
term memoria and its implications. In contrast, d' Ailly insists on formulat- 
ing the psychological analogy strictly in the terms of Augustine's triad, 
thereby effectively linking Ockham's position with the theology of Augus- 
tine more than Ockham himself. D'Ailly himself does not say why he finds 
it necessary to reformulate the position of Ockham in specifically Augus- 
tinian terms; it is possible that he does so under the influence of Gregory of 
Rimini, who insisted always on returning to the actual texts and language of 
Augustine.” As I argued above, on the topic of the imago, however, Grego- 
ry uncharacteristically rejected the position of Ockham as well as more 
broadly the psychological analogy of his ordinary authority, Augustine. In 
direct opposition to Gregory, then, in this passage d'Ailly is insistent that 
Ockham 's interpretation of the imago Trinitatis is not only a sound theolog- 


duobus habitibus correspondentibus ipsis actibus." See n. 65 for the remainder of the quota- 
tion. 

%4 See n. 92, above. 

95 Trapp, “Augustinian Theology of the 14th Century”, 182-90. For more information on 
the historical emphasis of the Augustinian Order, see C. OCKER, Johannes Klenkok: A Fri- 
ar's Life, c.1310—1374 (Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society 90.3), Philadel- 
phia 1993; A. ZUMKELLER, Theology and History of the Augustinian School in the Middle 
Ages, ed. J.E. ROTELLE, Villanova, PA 1996; and E.L. SAAK, High Way to Heaven: The 
Augustinian Platform between Reform and Reformation, 1292-1524 (Studies in Medieval 
and Reformation Traditions 89), Leiden 2002. 
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ical argument, but also that it is grounded fundamentally in the language 
and thought of Augustine. Thus, in response to William of Ockham's 
avoidance of relying upon the terms memoria, intelligentia and voluntas in 
his solution, and in response to Gregory's outright rejection of the triad and 
his more significant denial of the imago Trinitatis itself, d’Ailly returns 
beyond these recent Scholastic doctors to the authority of Augustine's ex- 
planation of the nature of the analogy. 


In sum Pierre d'Ailly adopts William of Ockham's understanding of the 
imago Trinitatis, which opposes the trinitarian minimalism of Gregory of 
Rimini, and in particular Gregory's distaste for the Augustinian analogy of 
memoria, intelligentia and voluntas. As Pekka Karkkainen has argued in 
his analysis of question 8 of d'Ailly's commentary on Book I of the Sen- 
tences, however, for d' Ailly the distinction of the three Persons of the Trin- 
ity is grounded in the distinction between generation and spiration, whereby 
the generation of the Son is from the Father alone whereas the spiration of 
the Holy Spirit is from the Father and the Son together.” According to this 
model, which emphasizes the generation of the Son by the Father alone and 
of the spiration of the Holy Spirit by the Father and the Son together (the 
Filioque), in d' Ailly's opinion the divine emanations within the Trinity are 
adequately modeled in the psychological analogy. In this sense, one can 
observe that the minimalism of Gregory of Rimini is reversed by d'Ailly in 
a much broader way than I have discussed in this essay.” Pierre d'Ailly 
rejects both Gregory's understanding of the psychological analogy as well 
as his analysis of what distinguishes the emanations of the divine Persons 
within the Godhead. 


VI. Conclusion 


Scholars have long debated whether the theology of Pierre d'Ailly was in- 
fluenced more by William of Ockham or Gregory of Rimini. The ques- 
tion, and the competing answers, are complicated by the fact that d'Ailly 
relies textually on the work of both authors to compose his own commen- 
tary on Peter Lombard's Sentences. If one takes d' Ailly's trinitarian theolo- 
gy as representative for Book I of his commentary, however, there can be 


9?6 KÄRKKÄINEN, “Interpretations of the Psychological Analogy”, 272-74. 


97 On Pierre d'Ailly's understanding of the divine emanations and relations, see 
SLOTEMAKER, Pierre d'Ailly and the Development of Late Medieval Trinitarian Theology, 
452-83. 


98 See nn. 6-7, above. 
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no doubt that he rejects without qualification the trinitarian minimalism that 
originated at Oxford in the 1330s and so influenced Gregory of Rimini. 
Further, when one considers that trinitarian theology occupies more than 
one-half of Pierre d'Ailly's commentary on Book I of the Sentences, it 
would seem clear that, as on the trinitarian question I have exposed, Wil- 
liam of Ockham was the greatest influence on a significant stretch of 
d'Ailly's thought. Yet, as I showed above, d'Ailly's own interpretation of 
Ockham borrows a card from the hand of Gregory when he insists on re- 
inserting the Augustinian terms memoria, intelligentia and voluntas into the 
debate. 
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FREEDOM IN HEAVEN: PETER OF CANDIA'S TREATMENT OF 
THE NECESSITY OR CONTINGENCY OF BEATIFIC ENJOYMENT 


SEVERIN KITANOV 


I. Freedom of the Will and Faculty Psychology 


he idea of the will as a distinct mental faculty or power is possibly one 

of the most enduring aspects of the philosophical psychology devel- 
oped in the period 1200-1900. The will played an important role in both the 
Aristotelian Scholastic and Cartesian philosophical traditions. In both 
schools of thought, the will was considered the very foundation of value- 
directed action and the bearer of moral responsibility. Appeal to the will as 
a value-oriented human faculty did not lose its significance until the 1900s, 
when the newborn science of psycho-physiology made talk about volitions 
and ethics irrelevant to the rigorous empirical study of mental processes. ! 
Regardless of whether there does or does not exist a distinct mental faculty 
called ‘will’? however, the question whether one is free in the relevant 


I wish to thank William Cornwell for reading and commenting on a draft of this paper. I 
also wish to thank Stephen F. Brown, Christopher D. Schabel, William O. Duba and Russell 
L. Friedman for their constant and generous assistance during my work with the texts of 
Peter of Candia's lecture on Lombard's Sentences. 

! See L.J. DASTON, “British Responses to Psycho-Physiology, 1860-1900", in Isis 69 
(1978), 192-208, at 207-8. According to William James, the theory of the will as a separate 
control center of human behavior collapsed as a result of the discovery that sensible impres- 
sions cause movement immediately and without the mediation of a control center. See W. 
JAMES, Talks to Teachers on Psychology: And to Students on Some of Life's Ideals, New 
York 1899, 170: “All our deeds were considered by the early psychologists to be due to a 
peculiar faculty called the will, without whose fiat action could not occur. Thoughts and 
impressions, being intrinsically inactive, were supposed to produce conduct only through the 
intermediation of this superior agent. Until they twitched its coat-tails, so to speak, no out- 
ward behavior could occur. This doctrine was long ago exploded by the discovery of the 
phenomena of reflex action, in which sensible impressions, as you know, produce move- 
ment immediately and of themselves. The doctrine may also be considered exploded as far 
as ideas go." The general thesis of the new scientific psychology, also called “physiological 
psychology” or “psychophysics,” is that all voluntary reactions are derived from involuntary 
ones. See IDEM, “What the Will Effects", in Scribner's Magazine 3 (1888), 240-50, at 240. 

? Gilbert Ryle eliminated terms such as “will” and “volition” from the philosophical anal- 
ysis of the mind. As a result, the focus of most twentieth-century Anglo-American philo- 
sophical reflection shifted away from discussions of the will as a faculty and toward the 
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sense of being capable of doing otherwise than one does (or also whether 
one is ultimately responsible for one's actions) is among the perennial 
questions of philosophy, which is worth discussing both in light of the lat- 
est discoveries in the field of neuroscience and from the point of view of 
the history of philosophy. Furthermore, although postulating the existence 
of the will as a distinct mental faculty may not be useful for understanding 
the physiological processes or biochemical and neural reactions underpin- 
ning volition, one has a good enough reason on the basis of introspection to 
take the study not only of volition as a mental phenomenon but of all men- 
tal phenomena seriously.? 


The concept of the will was one of the cornerstones of medieval faculty 
psychology. Christian Scholastic theologians agreed that the will is found 
in human beings but not in animals. They also maintained that the will is a 
part of the rational soul, the part capable of making choices and initiating 
behavior. The belief in free will, in particular, was deeply rooted in the 
original Christian conception of the moral life and salvation of the individ- 
ual.* Any philosophical attempts to undermine the belief in free will were 
perceived as a threat to the very foundations of Christian faith. The desire 
to defend the belief in free will is indeed what motivated the condemnation 
of several will-specific theses found among the 219 (or 220 according to 
David Piché) propositions censured by the Bishop of Paris, Étienne Tempi- 
er, on 7 March 1277. The theses expressed the view that the will is moved 


examination of the problem of the compatibility between the concepts of moral responsibil- 
ity and determinism. See J.A. HARRIS, Of Liberty and Necessity: The Free Will Debate in 
Eighteenth-Century British Philosophy, Oxford 2005, 234-35. 

3 Franz Brentano, whom Gilbert Ryle called the “grandfather of phenomenology,” points 
out that psycho-physics must also study volition as a mental phenomenon insofar as it is 
interested in tracing the mental causes of voluntary bodily movements. See F. BRENTANO, 
Psychology from an Empirical Standpoint, New York 1995, 5. According to Brentano, psy- 
chology as “the science of people's inner life [Seelenleben]," which is “captured in inner 
perception [innere Wahrnehmung],” can be divided into pure psychology or psychognosy 
and genetic or physiological psychology. The task of the former is to determine “the ele- 
ments of human consciousness and the ways in which they are connected.” The task of the 
latter is to describe “the causal conditions which the particular phenomena are subjected to.” 
See IDEM, Descriptive Psychology, New York 1995, 3. For the reference to Ryle, see The 
Oxford Guide to Philosophy (2nd ed.), ed. T. HONDERICH, Oxford 2005, 106-8, at 108. 

^ S. Kemp, Medieval Psychology (Contributions in Psychology 14), New York 1990, 82- 
83. For a recent systematic attempt to explicate and defend the Judeo-Christian contribution 
to the Western philosophical discussion of freedom in light of the works of Augustine and 
Thomas Aquinas in particular, see M. BROWN, Freedom, Philosophy, and Faith: The Trans- 
formative Role of Judeo-Christian Freedom in Western Thought, Lanham, MD 2011, esp. 
cc.1, 2 and 4. 
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by necessity (by the sensitive appetite, by the intellect, or by the object as 
presented to the will by the intellect) and that human action is necessitated 
by the movements of the heavenly bodies.? 


In the aftermath of the Parisian Condemnation of 1277, Christian 
scholars in the West attempted to develop a more articulate account of voli- 
tion meant to overcome the challenges associated with necessitarian models 
of decision-making and goal-directed activity derived from pagan philoso- 
phy. Especially important in this respect is the work of the secular theologi- 
an Henry of Ghent (ca.1217-1293)° and of the Franciscan theologians Peter 
of John Olivi (1248-1298)! and John Duns Scotus (ca.1266-1308).* Duns 


5 J.F. WIPPEL, “The Parisian Condemnations of 1270 and 1277”, in A Companion to Phi- 
losophy in the Middle Ages, ed. J.J.E. GRACIA and T.B. NOONE (Blackwell Companions to 
Philosophy 24), Oxford 2003, 65-73, at 70; B.D. KENT, Virtues of the Will: The Transfor- 
mation of Ethics in the Late Thirteenth Century, Washington, D.C. 1995, 76-79; F.-X. 
PUTALLAZ, Insolente liberté. Controverses et condamnations au XIII siècle (Vestigia 15), 
Paris 1995, 65-91. For the list of erroneous articles pertaining to the will, see D. PICHÉ, La 
Condamnation Parisienne de 1277 : Nouvelle édition du texte latin, traduction, introduction 
et commentaire (Sic et Non), Paris 1999, 302-4; R. HISSETTE, Enquéte sur les 219 articles 
condamnés à Paris le 7 Mars 1277 (Philosophes Médiévaux 22), Leuven 1977, 230-63. 


For Henry of Ghent's contribution to the Scholastic debate on the freedom of the will, 
see G. ALLINEY, “L’acrasia nel pensiero di Enrico di Gand”, in Universalita della Ragione. 
Pluralità delle Filosofie nel Medioevo. XII Congresso Internazionale di Filosofia Medievale, 
Palermo, 17-22 settembre 2007, a cura di A. Musco, C. CoMPAGNO, S. D’ AGOSTINO e G. 
Musorro (Biblioteca dell'Officina di Studi Medievali 14.II.1), Palermo 2012, 401-9; R.J. 
TESKE, “Henry of Ghent on Freedom of the Human Will", in A Companion to Henry of 
Ghent, ed. G.A. WILSON (Brill's Companions to the Christian Tradition 23), Leiden 2010, 
315-36; T. HOFFMANN, “Henry of Ghent’s Voluntarist Account of Weakness of Will”, in 
Weakness of Will from Plato to the Present, ed. IDEM (Studies in Philosophy and the History 
of Philosophy 49), Washington, D.C. 2008, 115-37; PUTALLAZ, Insolente liberté, 177-208; 
R.J. TESKE, "Introduction", in Henry of Ghent. Quodlibetal Questions on Free Will, trans. 
R.J. TESKE (Medieval Philosophical Texts in Translation 32), Milwaukee 1993, 1-22. 


7 For Olivi's contribution to the Scholastic debate on the freedom of the will, see J. 
TOIVANEN, "Peter Olivi on Practical Reasoning", in Universalità della Ragione, 1033-45; 
S.M. Kaye, “Why the Liberty of Indifference Is Worth Wanting: Buridan's Ass, Friendship, 
and Peter John Olivi", in History of Philosophy Quarterly 21 (2004), 21-42; M. 
YRJÓNSUURI, “Free Will and Self-Control in Peter Olivi", in Emotions and Choice from 
Boethius to Descartes, ed. H. LAGERLUND and M. YRJONSUURI (Studies in the History of 
Philosophy of Mind 1), Dordrecht 2002, 99-128; R. PASNAU, "Olivi on Human Freedom", in 
Pierre de Jean Olivi (1248—1298) : Pensée scholastique, dissidence spirituelle et société, éd. 
par A. BOUREAU et S. PIRON (Études de philosophie médiévale 79), Paris 1999, 15-25; 
PUTALLAZ, Insolente liberté, 139-62; B.D. KENT, Aristotle and the Franciscans: Gerald 
Odonis’ Commentary on the Nicomachean Ethics, Ph.D. Dissertation, University of Michi- 
gan 1984, 184-205, 303-7. 

8 The literature on Duns Scotus’ theory of the will is vast, but the following three studies 
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Scotus' thought, in particular, has been described by one contemporary 
commentator as “the birth of a basic alternative: contingency thought de- 
veloped by the pAilosophia christiana in a long process of ongoing emanci- 
pation” (Vos' italics). The “basic alternative" in question is the theory of 
synchronic contingency, a theory considered to be of paramount signifi- 
cance among Scotus’ unique and enduring philosophical contributions. "° 
The origin of this theory has been traced to the writings of Peter John 
Olivi," but it was Scotus who fleshed out the theory in terms of its conse- 
quences for the logical analysis of modal statements." Advanced in re- 
sponse to and as a critique of Peter Lombard's view that the will 1s capable 
of opposite acts only with respect to the future, the theory of synchronic 
contingency proposes instead that the will 1s capable of having opposite 
acts in one and the same instant of time, and, consequently, at any other 
given instant of its functioning." 


Meant to provide a convincing explanation of the basic indeterminacy 
of the human will in the present life (in via), the theory of synchronic con- 


provide a good starting point: C. GONZALEZ-AYESTA, “Duns Scotus on Synchronic Contin- 
gency and Free Will: The Originality and Importance of His Contribution", in John Duns 
Scotus, Philosopher. Proceedings of The Quadruple Congress on John Duns Scotus 1, ed. 
M.B. INGHAM and O. BvcHKOVv (Archa Verbi. Subsidia 3), Münster 1.W. 2010, 157-74; S.D. 
Dumont, “Did Duns Scotus Change His Mind on the Will”, in Nach der Verurteilung von 
1277. Philosophie und Theologie an der Universität von Paris im letzten Viertel des 13. 
Jahrhunderts. Studien und Texte, hrsg. v. J.A. AERTSEN, K. EMERY, Jr. und A. SPEER 
(Miscellania Mediaevalia 28), Berlin 2001, 719-94; A.B. WOLTER, Duns Scotus on the Will 
and Morality, Washington, D.C., 1986. 

? A. Vos, The Philosophy of John Duns Scotus, Edinburgh 2006, 570. See also IDEM, 
"Scotus' Significance for Western Philosophy and Theology", in Lo scotismo nel Mez- 
zogiorno d'Italia. Atti del Congresso Internazionale (Bitonto, 25-28 marzo 2008), in 
occasione del VII Centenario della morte di Giovanni Duns Scoto, a cura di F. FIORENTINO 
(Textes et Études du Moyen Age 52), Porto 2010, 173-209, at 204-5. 


10 See S. KNUUTTILA, “Duns Scotus’ Criticism of the ‘Statistical’ Interpretation of 
Modality”, in Sprache und Erkenntnis im Mittelalter 1, ed. J.P. BECKMANN et. al. (Miscel- 
lanea Mediaevalia 13), Berlin 1981, 441-50; IDEM, “Time and Modality in Scholasticism", 
in Reforging the Great Chain of Being: Studies in the History of Modal Theories, ed. 
IDEM (Synthese Historical Library 20), Dordrecht, 1981, 163-257; IDEM, "Modal Logic", 
The Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy, ed. N. KRETZMANN, A. KENNY and 
J. PINBORG, Cambridge 1982, 342-57; IDEM, Modalities in Medieval Philosophy, London 
1993. 


11 See S.D. DUMONT, “The Origin of Scotus’s Theory of Synchronic Contingency”, in The 
Modern Schoolman 72 (1995), 149-67, at 160-66. 


12 DUMONT, “The Origin of Scotus's Theory of Synchronic Contingency”, 167. 
13 DUMONT, “The Origin of Scotus's Theory of Synchronic Contingency”, 166-67. 
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tingency required substantial adjustment or qualification in the special cir- 
cumstances of the will in heaven (in patria).'* The challenge theologians 
faced was how to think of the modal status of the will of the blessed, i.e., 
given the clear vision of God's essence, does the will of the blessed enjoy 
God of necessity or does it do so contingently? My aim is to address this 
challenge from the standpoint of Peter of Candia's retrospective account of 
the early fourteenth-century debate regarding the necessity or contingency 
of beatific enjoyment. I proceed in the following order: (1) I trace the ori- 
gins of the Scholastic question regarding the necessity or contingency of 
beatific enjoyment; (2) I explain the relevance of Peter of Candia's treat- 
ment of enjoyment for arriving at an adequate assessment of the contribu- 
tion of earlier Scholastics to the debate about beatific enjoyment; (3) I pre- 
sent the arguments of the chief proponents of the thesis of necessity as 
gathered from the text of Peter of Candia's lecture on the Sentences; (4) I 
give Peter's conclusions and arguments in favor of the thesis of contingen- 
cy; (5) I introduce his distinction between three kinds of necessity and 
show how Candia uses them in order to reconcile the contingency of beatif- 
1c enjoyment with the created will's absolute dependence upon God's spir- 
itual influence; (6) I offer some concluding conjectures about the nature of 
the relation between the will of the blessed and the divine will. 


II. The Question of the Necessity or Contingency 
of Beatific Enjoyment 


Allusion to the freedom of the will in heaven is made already in Augus- 
tine's discussion of the eternal felicity of the heavenly kingdom in the con- 
cluding chapter of the last book of De civitate Dei. In this chapter, Augus- 
tine states that there will be free will in the heavenly city: *one freedom for 
all, indivisible in each." Augustine understands this so-called “last free- 


14 There is also another very significant dimension to Scotus’ original understanding of 
the will in addition to the theory of synchronic contingency. This dimension has to do with 
Scotus’ “transcendental distinction between will and nature" found in his Quaestiones super 
libros Metaphysicorum Aristotelis IX q.15 and Quodlibet q.16. See T.B NOONE, “Nature and 
Will: Nature Revisited", in Johannes Duns Scotus 1308-2008: Die philosophischen Per- 
spektiven seines Werkes/Investigations into His Philosophy. Proceedings of The Quadruple 
Congress on John Duns Scotus 3, ed. L. HONNEFELDER, H. MÓHLE, A. SPEER, T. KOBUSCH 
and S. BULLIDO DEL BARRIO (Archa Verbi. Subsidia 5), Münster 1. W. 2010, 391-402, at 396. 
See also T. HOFFMANN, “The Distinction Between Nature and Will in Duns Scotus", in Ar- 
chives d'Histoire Doctrinale et Littéraire du Moyen Áge 66 (1999), 189-224, esp. 199-208. 

15 AUGUSTINE, The City of God against the Pagans XXII.30, trans. R.W. Dyson, Cam- 
bridge 1998, 1180. 
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dom" as a definitive freedom from sin. It is in this sense, as freedom from 
sin, that the will in heaven can be described as freer than it has ever been. 
For Augustine, the compatibility between human free will and the inability 
to sin (or impeccability) can be defended on the grounds that the existence 
of free will must be acknowledged even in the case of God, and God is im- 
peccable by nature IP Clearly, Augustine perceives no tension between 
claiming that the will of the blessed in heaven is free and holding that their 
will is at the same time incapable of diverting itself away from piety and 
happiness." 


Around 1100, reflections on the state of the will in heaven can be found 
in the writings of Anselm of Canterbury. At the very beginning of the short 
dialogue De libertate arbitrii, for example, Anselm states that the definition 
of free choice does not include the power to sin. Assuming that the power 
to sin is inseparable from free choice would entail that neither God nor the 
good angels have free choice, since they cannot sin.'* Later on in the dia- 
logue Anselm claims that nothing is freer than a rightly ordered will (“nihil 
liberius recta voluntate")? and that not even God can take away the will’s 
rectitude (“nihil magis impossibile, quam Deum rectitudinem voluntatis 
auferre")? The conclusion one can draw from Anselm's remarks is that the 
saints in heaven are free in the most perfect sense of the term ‘freedom’, a 
sense that altogether excludes the possibility of turning away from the 
highest good, i.e., God. 


It appears that Duns Scotus was the first medieval Scholastic author to 
have framed the problem of the freedom of the will in heaven in the form of 
the question whether beatific enjoyment is necessitated or contingent. 
However, reflection on the status of the human will's orientation toward 
God—both the will of the wayfarer (viator) and that of the blessed 
(beatus)—can already be found in the writings of Henry of Ghent.*! The 
question became widely debated immediately after Scotus, and, as one can 
gather from Peter of Candia's Lectura super Sententias discussed below, 


16 AUGUSTINE, The City of God XXIL30, trans. DYSON, 1180. 

17 For further discussion, see S.F. GANE, ‘Will There Be Free Will in Heaven?’ Freedom, 
Impeccability and Beatitude, London-New York 2003, 21-25. 

18 ANSELMUS CANTUARIENSIS, De libertate arbitrii c.1, ed. F.S. SCHMITT, in S. Anselmi 
cantuariensis archiepiscopi Opera omnia 1, Edinburgh 1946, 207.11-13. 

1? ANSELMUS CANTUARIENSIS, De libertate arbitrii c.9, ed. SCHMITT, 221.18-19. 

20 ANSELMUS CANTUARIENSIS, De libertate arbitrii c.8, ed. SCHMITT, 221.8-9. 

?! See G. ALLINEY, “La recezione della teoria scotiana della volontà nell'ambiente 


teologico parigino (1307-1316)", in Documenti e studi sulla tradizione filosofica medievale 
16 (2005), 339-404, at 339 n. 1. 
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the question was still very popular almost a century after Scotus’ death. 
Unfortunately, only a single monograph-length study of the problem of free 
will in early fourteenth-century Scholastic discussions exists in English, 
and this study focuses only on the work of Duns Scotus, William of Ock- 
ham, and the much later Spanish Scholastic philosopher Francisco Suarez.” 
Guido Alliney, however, has written several pivotal articles on the recep- 
tion of Scotus’ view of the contingency of beatific enjoyment. These exem- 
plary articles, most of them in Italian, present not only Scotus’ contribution 
to the debate about free will in heaven but also discuss the critical response 
of many Parisian and English theologians to Scotus’ view.” 


III. The Relevance of Peter of Candia’s Treatment of Enjoyment 


Peter of Candia (also known as Petros Philargis and Petrus Philaretus) was 
a distinguished medieval Franciscan friar, theologian, philosopher and hu- 
manist. He was born on the island of Crete ca. 1340, orphaned during the 
Black Death, and taken into the care of the Franciscans. He joined the 
Franciscan Order in 1357 and embarked upon a long academic career. He 
attended the study houses in Padua, Norwich and Oxford, and, eventually, 


22 See GAINE, ‘Will There Be Free Will in Heaven? '. The most recent chapter-length dis- 
cussion of the contingency or necessity of beatific enjoyment can be found in S. V. KITANOV, 
Beatific Enjoyment in Medieval Scholastic Debates: The Complex Legacy of Saint Augustine 
and Peter Lombard, Lanham, MD 2014, 175-252. 


23 See G. ALLINEY, “Landolfo Caracciolo, Peter Auriol and John Duns Scotus On Free- 
dom and Contingency", in Recherches de Théologie et Philosophie médiévales 82 (2015), 
271-300; IDEM, “Francis of Marchia’s Theory of the Will”, in Recherches de Théologie et 
Philosophie médiévales 79 (2012), 399-426; IDEM, “Le Collationes oxonienses sulla vo- 
lontà. Analisi degli influssi dottrinali in uno apocrifo scotiano", in Contingenza e libertà: 
Teorie francescane del primo trecento. Atti del Convegno Internazionale Macerata 12-13 
dicembre 2008, a cura di G. ALLINEY, M. FEDELI e A. PERTOSA (EUM x Filosofia), 
Macerata 2012, 19-44; IDEM, "Utrum necesse sit voluntatem frui. Note sul volontarismo 
francescano inglese del primo Trecento", in Quaestio 8 (2008), 105-60; IDEM, "Per un 
confronto fra le redazioni del Commento alle Sentenze di Francesco della Marchia: la 
versione *maggiore' di /n Sent., I, d. 1, q. 6", in Documenti e studi sulla tradizione filosofica 
medievale 17 (2006), 469-509, esp. 474-78; IDEM, “La recezione della teoria scotiana della 
volontà nell'ambiente teologico parigino (1307-1316)"; IDEM, "Fra Scoto e Ockham: 
Giovanni di Reading e il dibattito sulla libertà a Oxford (1310-1320)", in Documenti e studi 
sulla tradizione filosofica medievale 7 (1996), 243-368; IDEM, “La contingenza della 
fruizione beatifica nello sviluppo del pensiero di Duns Scoto", in Via Scoti: Methodologica 
ad mentem Joannis Duns Scoti 2. Atti del Congresso Scotistico Internazionale Roma 9-10 
marzo 1993, a cura di L. SILEO, Roma 1995, 633-60; IDEM, “E necessario amare Dio? Una 
questione inedita di Guglielmo di Alnwick sulla fruizione beatifica”, in Parva Mediaevalia. 
Studi per Maria Elena Reina, a cura di G. ALLINEY e L. COVA, Trieste 1993, 87-128. 
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entered the University of Paris. He lectured on the Sentences of Peter Lom- 
bard in 1378-1379 and became a Master of Theology in 1381. Peter was 
also a very successful cleric. He served consecutively as Bishop of Piacen- 
za (1386), Vicenza (1388) and Novara (1389), Archbishop of Milan (1402), 
and Cardinal-priest of the Church of the Twelve Apostles (1405). He was 
elected Pope and took the name Alexander V on 26 June 1409 at the Coun- 
cil of Pisa. His election was motivated by the need to terminate the Great 
Schism. The election did not achieve the desired effect, and Peter became 
one of three contestants for the papal throne. His term as Pope was short- 
lived. He died in Bologna, ten months after his election, on 3 May 1410. 


Peter of Candia's discussion of beatific enjoyment, which constitutes 
the standard subject matter of the first distinction of Book I of the Sentenc- 
es,? is an especially valuable terrain for the study of early fourteenth- 
century Franciscan authors.”° Peter shows us what the most avidly debated 
issues were and why. He identifies the main positions regarding the necessi- 
ty and contingency of beatific enjoyment and delineates the chief argu- 
ments in defense of those positions. But Peter's work is not merely a source 


for the transmission of the ideas of earlier Scholastics. He also provides 


?* C.D. SCHABEL, "Peter of Candia", in Encyclopedia of Medieval Philosophy: Philosophy 
between 500 and 1500 1, ed. H. LAGERLUND, Dordrecht 2011, 959a-61b; IDEM, “Peter of 
Candia and the Prelude to the Quarrel at Louvain", Ezetnpida tov Kévipov Emovguovikov 
Epevvav 24 (1998), 87-124, at 87-88; IDEM, “Peter of Candia", in 4 Companion to the Phi- 
losophy in the Middle Ages, ed. J.J.E. GRACIA and T.B. NOONE (Blackwell Companions to 
Philosophy), Oxford 2003, 506-7; S.F. BROWN and J.C. FLORES, Historical Dictionary of 
Medieval Philosophy and Theology, Lanham, MD 2007, 217-18; S.F. BROWN, "Peter of 
Candia's Commentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard", in Mediaeval Commentaries on 
the Sentences of Peter Lombard 2, ed. P.W. ROSEMANN, Leiden 2010, 439-69, at 439; IDEM, 
“Peter of Candia's Hundred-Year ‘History’ of the Theologian's Role", in Medieval Philoso- 
phy and Theology 1 (1991), 156-90, at 156-57; IDEM, "Peter of Candia on Believing and 
Knowing", in Franciscan Studies 54 (1994-97), 251-76, at 251-52. 

25 Peter of Candia’s writings include tracts De obligationibus, De consequentiis, De divi- 
nis nominibus, and a lecture on Peter Lombard's Sentences. The latter work is considered to 
be his most important literary contribution. The Lectura has survived in approximately 50 
manuscripts. Much of the commentary can be found in electronic form at the website of the 
Peter of Candia Project: candia.ucy.ac.cy/texts.htm. The Peter of Candia Project is supported 
by the Department of History and Archaeology at the University of Cyprus and the Institute 
of Medieval Philosophy and Theology at Boston College. The site contains a detailed bibli- 
ography of manuscripts and editions of Peter of Candia's works as well as secondary litera- 
ture on his life and thought. 

26 For the significance of Peter of Candia's lecture on the Sentences for the transmission 
of the ideas of early fourteenth-century Franciscan authors, see especially SCHABEL, “Peter 
of Candia", in 4 Companion, 506, and IDEM, “Peter of Candia", in Encyclopedia of Medie- 
val Philosophy, 959a-61b, at 960a-b. 
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helpful analysis and acute criticism of the views of his predecessors. His 
treatment of the necessity and contingency of beatific enjoyment is found in 
the third part of q.2 a.3.” The first article of question 2 treats the distinction 
between enjoyment and use and addresses the problem whether natural rea- 
son can demonstrate that God is the sole object of enjoyment.?* The second 
article of question 2 focuses on the enjoyment of the Trinity, and discusses 
whether the will can enjoy the Persons apart from the essence of God.” 


IV. The Necessity of Beatific Enjoyment 


Peter of Candia's adversaries in the debate about the freedom of the will in 
heaven are Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274), Peter Auriol (ca.1280-1322)?? 


27 The first two parts of article 3 treat, respectively, the root of freedom (radix voluntatis) 
in general and in particular. See PETRUS DE CANDIA, /n / Sent. q.2 a.3 partes prima et secun- 
da, ed. C.D. SCHABEL, in The Peter of Candia Homepage, 881-66. For a discussion of Pe- 
ter's views on the root of freedom in connection with those of the Franciscan friars Peter 
Auriol and Landulph Caracciolo (ca.1280/85-1351) and for a critical edition of the texts of 
Caracciolo examined by Peter, see C.D. SCHABEL, *How Landulph Caracciolo, Mezzogior- 
no Scotist, Deviated from His Master's Teaching on Freedom", in Lo scotismo nel Mez- 
zogiorno d'Italia, a cura di FIORENTINO, 245-68. Caracciolo, also known as the Doctor Col- 
lectivus, was a Neapolitan theologian who lectured on the Sentences at Paris in 1318-1319, 
immediately after Peter Auriol. Caracciolo is credited with bringing Scotus' ideas to the 
Southern Italy and the University of Naples in particular, and he was also the first scholastic 
to have criticized Peter Auriol’s departures from the spirit of Scotus’ thought; see SCHABEL, 
“Landulph Caracciolo", in Encyclopedia of Medieval Philosophy, 681b-84a, at 681b-82b. 

28 For a discussion and edition of this question, see S.V. KITANOV, “Peter of Candia on 
Demonstrating that God Is the Sole Object of Beatific Enjoyment", in Franciscan Studies 67 
(2009), 427-89. See also PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn J Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3, ed. S.V. KITANOV, in The 
Peter of Candia Homepage, 8867-152. 

2° For a discussion of this question, see. S. V. KITANOV, “Peter of Candia on Beatific En- 
joyment: Can One Enjoy the Divine Persons Separately from the Divine Essence?", in Me- 
diaevalia Philosophica Polonorum 35 (2006), 145-66. 

30 The Franciscan theologian Peter Auriol (known under the Latin name Petrus Aureoli as 
well as under the Latin title Doctor Facundus) is among the most remarkable early four- 
teenth-century thinkers. Born ca. 1280 in southern France, near the city of Cahors, Auriol 
entered the Franciscan Order sometime before 1300 and studied and taught theology at Bo- 
logna, Toulouse and eventually at Paris. Auriol became a Regent Master in theology at Paris 
in 1318 and Archbishop of Aix-en-Provence in 1321. Having distinguished himself as an 
innovative systematic theologian and having launched a promising ecclesiastical career, 
Auriol died in 1322, soon after taking the office of Archbishop; see R.L. FRIEDMAN, "Peter 
Auriol”, in The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Spring 2014 Edition), ed. E.N. ZALTA 
(http://plato.stanford.edu/archives/spr2014/entries/auriol/); C.D. SCHABEL, “Peter Auriol”, in 
Encyclopedia of Medieval Philosophy, ed. LAGERLUND, 935b-42a. The secondary literature 
on Peter Auriol has been growing steadily over the last three decades. A bibliography can be 
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and John of Ripa (f1.1350s)?!. All three thinkers, according to Peter, concur 
that, given the circumstances of the beatific vision, the created will cannot 
fail to elicit an act of beatific enjoyment; the will, in other words, is neces- 
sitated with respect to the act of beatific enjoyment. The necessitarian mod- 
els that these thinkers employ in their description of the state of the will in 
heaven run counter to Peter's own position. As we shall see later, he be- 
lieves that the will never entirely loses the power of indifference, not even 
under the influence of charity and the clear vision of God. 


(1) Thomas Aquinas: The Necessity of the Desire for Happiness 


Peter of Candia appeals to the first two articles of question 10 of Summa 
theologiae lallae as the basis for assessing Thomas Aquinas’ view of the 
movement of the will. According to Peter, Thomas' account of the relation 
between the will and the ultimate end contains several distinct considera- 
tions. One can conceive of the ultimate end as a particular or a universal 
good. One can also think of the ultimate end as a clearly and distinctly (cum 
clara visione) or as an obscurely and indistinctly (aenigmatice) apprehend- 
ed good. One can further conceptualize the clearly and distinctly appre- 
hended good in connection with the supernatural influence of charity upon 
the will. Peter points out that, according to Thomas, only the universal good 
can move the will by necessity. An obscurely and indistinctly apprehended 
ultimate end cannot necessitate the movement of the will. In the conditions 
of the vision of God face-to-face, the will cannot love God necessarily un- 
less it is uplifted by the supernatural gift of charity. Without charity, the 
will’s enjoyment of God in the beatific vision is not a necessitated act.” 


found on the Peter Auriol homepage: http://www.peterauriol.net/bibliography/secondary/. 

3! Not much is known about the Franciscan theologian John of Ripa, the so-called Doctor 
Supersubtilis and Doctor Difficilis, other than the fact that he became a Master of Theology 
at Paris and that he lectured on the Sentences perhaps before 1351, according to Ruello, who 
places the definitive redaction of Ripa's Lectura on the Sentences around 1355: F. RUELLO, 
“Le projet théologique de Jean de Ripa O.F.M. (XIVème siècle)”, in Traditio 49 (1994), 
127-70, at 127. See also F. FIORENTINO, "Libertà e contingenza in Giovanni di Ripa", in 
Contingenza e libertà, a cura di ALLINEY, FEDELI e PERTOSA, 269-03, at 269-70. 

32 PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn I Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (Città del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, Cod. Vat. lat. 1081, f. 38ra-b; ed. KITANOV, § 95): "Imaginatur primo Beatus 
Thomas Ill, quaestione 10, articulo primo et secundo, quod voluntas quadrupliciter potest 
intelligi velle necessario bonum: aut in universali, videlicet quod quilibet appetit bene esse 
et summe bene esse; aut in particulari, et hoc dupliciter: aut cum clara visione talis boni 
particularis cui per se competit ratio summi boni, aut praecise cum aenigmatica. Si cum 
clara visione, aut talis potentia est elevata per caritatem aut non. Et secundum hoc quasi 
colliguntur quatuor documenta. Primum quod voluntas naturaliter et necessario appetit bene 
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It should be pointed out that one does not find the aforementioned ap- 
paratus of distinctions in the designated articles of Thomas’ Summa.” One 
finds instead Thomas’ important distinction between the exercise and speci- 
fication of an act of the will in the response to the question of the second 
article: Whether the will is moved by its object in a necessary manner? The 
text of the response is crucial for understanding Thomas’ view of the free- 
dom of the will vis-a-vis the ultimate end. Thomas states that no object 
whatsoever moves the will in a necessary manner with respect to the exer- 
cise of its act. With respect to the specification of the act of the will, how- 
ever, some objects do move the will in a necessary manner and some do 
not. Only an object that is good universally and from every point of view 
has the power to move the will in a necessary wan "7 


esse, et hoc est bonum in universali, quia nullus potest per se appetere miseriam. Secundum 
est quod respectu obiecti cui competit ratio summi boni aenigmatice cogniti non necessario 
voluntas habet actum dilectionis. Tertium est quod si voluntas esset sine caritate stante clara 
Dei visione, adhuc non necessario haberet voluntas fruitionem, quia sine dono supernaturali 
non posset Deum super omnia diligere. Quartum vero documentum est quod, stante clara 
Dei visione, voluntas per caritatem elevata necessario habet actum dilectionis circa Deum.” 


33 Cardinal Cajetan's commentary on the text of q.10 a.2, however, refers us to the first 
part of Thomas Aquinas’ Summa q.82 a.2; see THOMAS DE AQUINO, Prima Secundae Sum- 
mae Theologiae cum commentariis Cardinalis Caietani g.10 ai, Comm. Cardinalis 
Cajetani, in Sancti Thomae de Aquino Opera omnia iussu Leonis XIII P.M. edita 6, Roma 
1891, 86a: “In principio corporis eiusdem secundi articuli, dubium occurrit de conclusione, 
et de eius ratione. De conclusione quidem, quia dicitur quod voluntas a nullo obiecto de 
necessitate movetur ad exercitium actus: quoniam voluntas a Deo clare viso necessario 
movetur ad exercitium actus; non enim potest non amare ac frui illo, ut in Prima Parte [mg. 
Q.8 a.2] dictum est." 


34 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae Iallae q.10 a.2, resp., 86a-b: “Dicendum quod 
voluntas movetur dupliciter: uno modo quantum ad exercitium actus; alio modo quantum ad 
specificationem actus, quae est ex obiecto. Primo ergo modo, voluntas a nullo objecto ex 
necessitate movetur: potest enim aliquis de quocumque objecto non cogitare, et per 
consequens neque actu velle illud. Sed quantum ad secundum motionis modum, voluntas ab 
aliquo objecto ex necessitate movetur, ab aliquo autem non. In motu enim cuiuslibet 
potentiae a suo objecto, consideranda est ratio per quam obiectum movet potentiam. Visibile 
enim movet visum sub ratione coloris actu visibilis. Unde si color proponatur visui, ex 
necessitate movet ipsum, nisi aliquis visum avertat: quod pertinet ad exercitium actus. Si 
autem proponeretur aliquid visui quod non omnibus modis esset color in actu, sed secundum 
aliquid esset tale, secundum autem aliquid non tale, non ex necessitate visus tale obiectum 
videret: posset enim intendere in ipsum ex ea parte qua non est coloratum in actu, et sic 
ipsum non videret. Sicut autem coloratum in actu est obiectum visus, ita bonum est 
obiectum voluntatis. Unde si proponatur aliquod obiectum voluntati quod sit universaliter 
bonum et secundum omnem considerationem, ex necessitate voluntas in illud tendit, si 
aliquid velit: non enim poterit velle oppositum. Si autem proponatur sibi aliquod obiectum 
quod non secundum quamlibet considerationem sit bonum, non ex necessitate voluntas 
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What does Thomas mean by exercise and specification?” The idea of 
exercise refers to the will's ability to conjure up and/or retain an object of 
thought in consciousness. In this sense, the freedom of exercise corre- 
sponds with the will's ability to activate the intellect and initiate the whole 
process of understanding, whether the object of thought is actively recol- 
lected or simply happens to emerge into consciousness." The idea of speci- 
fication, on the other hand, reflects the behavior of the will with respect to 
the specified content of the understanding. The will does not control the 
content of an act of understanding. This content is determined by the object 
of the act of understanding. The will controls only the manner in which it 
attends to the specified content of the understanding. The will can move the 
intellect by shifting the focus of one's attention from any given aspect of a 
particular good to any other aspect, depending on one's prior interests and 
commitments." 


Granted that the will is moved in a necessary manner by an object that 
is good universally and from every point of view, and granted that the intel- 
lect presents this kind of object to the will, one might then ask: What hap- 
pens to the freedom of exercise? Is this freedom annihilated? According to 
Thomas, one always has the power not to think of an object, no matter what 
the object is, and not to will it in actuality. Once the object enters one's 
consciousness, if the object is the Good in itself, i.e., universally and from 
every point of view, one can no longer fail to attend to it. It would follow 
that there is no more room for freedom of exercise. Otherwise, one can stop 
thinking of this perfectly good object, and, consequently, cease to will it. 
Stephen Wang points out that the “necessity of our final end is one element 


feretur in illud. Et quia defectus cuiuscumque boni habet rationem non boni, ideo illud 
solum bonum quod est perfectum et cui nihil deficit, est tale bonum quod voluntas non 
potest non velle: quod est beatitudo. Alia autem quaelibet particularia bona, inquantum 
deficiunt ab aliquo bono, possunt accipi ut non bona: et secundum hanc considerationem, 
possunt repudiari vel approbari a voluntate, quae potest in idem ferri secundum diversas 
considerationes." 

35 T rely upon Stephen Wang's elaborate and very original interpretation of Thomas Aqui- 
nas’ distinction between ‘exercise’ and ‘specification’: S. WANG, Aquinas and Sartre: On 
Freedom, Personal Identity, and the Possibility of Happiness, Washington, D.C. 2009, 124- 
51. For valuable accounts of the distinction between ‘exercise’ and ‘specification’ and its 
medieval interpretations, see HOFFMANN, “Henry of Ghent's Voluntarist Account of Weak- 
ness of Will", 124-26; M. PESTANA, “The Three Species of Freedom and the Six Species of 
Will Acts”, in The Modern Schoolman 74 (1996), 19-29, at 20-21. 


36 See WANG, Aquinas and Sartre, 126, 135-39. 
37 See WANG, Aquinas and Sartre, 139-44. 
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of Aquinas's scheme that saves it from circularity and absurdity.”** We are 
free to seek happiness in any way we like, depending on who we are and 
what our particular interests happen to be. Nevertheless, we naturally and 
necessarily seek happiness in general. To say that we are free not to seek 
happiness in general, e.g., by consistently refusing to think about it, is tan- 
tamount to saying that we do not want to be fulfilled even though the whole 
purpose of having a will is to pursue and achieve lasting fulfillment.?? 


Peter of Candia disagrees with the thesis that happiness in general 
moves the will in a necessary manner. According to him, no affection in- 
trinsic to the will (creatae voluntatis affectio) necessitates the will’s desire 
for happiness.^? Peter presents a number of arguments in support of Thom- 
as’ position. Among these arguments one finds, for instance, the argument 
from the parallelism between the intellect's and the will's necessary adher- 
ence to their respective operative principles," the argument from the uni- 
versality of the human desire for happiness,“ the argument from the neces- 
sity of a fixed point of reference for the possibility of any movement in gen- 
eral,? the argument from the impossibility of desiring misery per se,“ etc. 


38 See WANG, Aquinas and Sartre, 143. 
9? See WANG, Aquinas and Sartre, 203. 


40 PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn I Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, f. 37ra; ed. KITANOV, 
8878-79): "Tertia conclusio est haec: respectu beatitudinis universaliter cognitae nulla cre- 
atae voluntatis affectus ipsam necessitat subiective. Ista conclusio ponitur contra 
imaginationem quorumdam doctorum qui dicunt voluntatem habere ex inclinatione propria 
affectionem ad bonum universaliter cognitum." 

^! PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn I Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, f. 39vb; ed. KITANOV, 
$116): “Contra tertiam conclusionem, quae dicebat quod ‘respectu beatitudinis universaliter 
cognitae nulla creatae voluntatis affectio ipsam necessitat subiective’, arguo ex dictis Beati 
Thomae per septem media. Quorum primum est hoc: sicut se habet principium in 
speculabilibus, ita finis in agibilibus; sed intellectus necessario adhaeret principiis in 
speculabilibus, quamvis contingenter conclusionibus adhaereat; ergo similiter voluntas suo 
fini ultimo quod est bene esse necessario adhaerebit, licet contingenter adhaereat his quae 
sunt ad finem. Minor et consequentia patent. Et maior est Philosophi II PAysicorum; quare 
propositum." 

42 PETRUS DE CANDIA, In I Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, ff. 39vb-40ra; ed. 
KiTANOV, $119): “Praeterea, quodlibet quod naturaliter elicitur non contingenter elicitur; sed 
desiderium finis ostensum universaliter naturaliter a voluntate elicitur; ergo de facto non 
contingenter elicitur. Consequentia et maior sunt notae. Et minor apparet per Philosophum I 
Ethicorum: ‘Omnia bonum appetere videntur’. Similiter I Metaphysicae: ‘Omnes homines 
naturaliter scire desiderant'. Similiter per Boethium III De consolatione Philosophiae, prosa 
2: ‘Est enim mentibus hominum veri boni naturaliter inserta cupiditas’; quare propositum." 

^5 PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn I Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, f. 39vb; ed. KITANOV, 
$117): “Praeterea, omnis motus reducitur ad aliquid immobile; sed voluntas movetur ad 
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Peter draws attention to one particular version of the argument from the 
universality of the human desire for happiness. According to this version, 
the desire for happiness is an affection appended to any given created 
will. This affection inclines the will unfailingly toward the pursuit of hap- 
piness./ Following in Duns Scotus’ footsteps, Peter argues that the will 


diversa obiecta ad quae se habet mobiliter et contingenter; ergo necesse est ut in aliquo 
obiecto immobiliter figatur. Nullum aliud videtur nisi finis ultimus voluntatis, per quem est 
sibi bene et optime esse; ergo propositum. Consequentia et minor patent. Et maior declaratur 
in omnibus motibus, ut patet in motu animalium, quae non moventur nisi alicui immobili 
innitatur. Et sic de aliis, ut experientia docet; quare propositum.” The English secular theo- 
logian Henry of Harclay (ca.1270-1317), who anticipated Ockham in arguing that the will 
can hate happiness in particular, 1.e., God, nevertheless maintained that the will cannot reject 
happiness conceived universally; see HENRY OF HARCLAY, Ordinary Questions q.7, ed. M.G. 
HENNINGER (Auctores Britannici Medii Aevi 17), Oxford 2008, 290.90-294.183. Henry of 
Harclay was also the first Scholastic theologian at Oxford to have defended Scotus’ position 
on the contingency of beatific enjoyment; see M.G. HENNINGER, “Henry of Harclay on the 
Contingency of the Will’s Fruition", in Johannes Duns Scotus 1308-2008: Die philoso- 
phischen Perspektiven seines Werkes, ed. HONNEFELDER, et al., 463-77, at 467-68 and 475. 


44 PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn J Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, f. 40ra; ed. KITANOV, 
§122): “Praeterea, quod non potest odiri de necessitate cadit sub actu complacentiae; sed 
bonum universaliter apprehensum nullo modo potest odiri; ergo de necessitate cadit sub actu 
complacentiae. Maior patet, quia quodlibet quod est, est bonum vel malum, et per 
consequens odibile vel diligibile; ergo quod nullo modo odibile cadit necessario sub actu 
complacentiae. Et minor apparet, quia nullus per se vult miseriam, et per consequens 
quilibet vult beatitudinem; quare propositum.” 

45 Of course, the whole notion that the human will can have affections or dispositions 
comes from Anselm of Canterbury. For an account of Anselm’s theory of the will’s two 
affections in the context of ethics, see J.E. BROWER, “Anselm on Ethics”, in The Cambridge 
Companion to Anselm, ed. B. DAVIES and B. LEFTow, Cambridge 2004, 222-56, esp. 233- 
49. Reliable and detailed accounts of the way in which the affection for the advantageous 
and the affection for justice enter into Anselm’s understanding of free choice and action in 
particular can be found in S. VISSER and T. WILLIAMS, “Anselm’s Account of Freedom”, in 
The Cambridge Companion to Anselm, 179-203, esp. 186-94. A very sharp and relatively 
recent account of Anselm’s dual-affection theory in connection with its reception in the 
works of Duns Scotus is contained in P. KING, “Scotus’s Rejection of Anselm: The Two- 
Wills Theory”, in Johannes Duns Scotus 1308-2008: Die philosophischen Perspektiven 
seines Werkes, ed. HONNEFELDER, et al., 359-78, at 359-65. 


^6 PETRUS DE CANDIA, In I Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, f. 40ra; ed. KITANOV, 
§121): “Praeterea, omnis affectio cuilibet voluntati generaliter annexa est sibi naturalis; sed 
velle beatitudinem est affectio cuilibet voluntati generaliter annexa; ergo est omni voluntati 
naturalis, et per consequens non contradictorie libera. Consequentia patet. Et maior apparet 
in V Ethicorum, ubi sententialiter dicitur quod generalia et communia videntur naturalia. Et 
minor est Beati Augustini XIII De Trinitate, capitulo 8, dicentis: ‘Beati omnes esse volunt’; 
et infra: ‘Illa vera est et prospectata, perfecta, et examinata, et eliquata ac certa sententia 
beatos esse omnes homines velle’; et infra: ‘Haec veritas clamat, et natura compellit cui 
summe bonus et immutabiliter beatus creator hoc indidit’. Et Philosophus IX Ethicorum 
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behaves indifferently with respect to the affection for happiness." If the 
will is equally capable of generating as well as of suspending or restraining 
Its proper acts, then the will is certainly not internally programmed to desire 
happiness in general. Otherwise, if the will is naturally prone to desire hap- 
piness, then, theoretically, any effort on the part of the will to suspend its 
desire for happiness would coerce the will, which is paradoxical because 
the will cannot coerce itself. ^? 


Along the same line of reasoning, Peter argues that there is an incon- 
sistency in saying that we desire happiness in a necessary way and yet fail 
to contemplate happiness. If it were necessary for us to desire happiness, 
then it would also be necessary for us to contemplate happiness. Our will, 
however, frequently distracts our intellect from the contemplation of happi- 
ness.? In the spirit of Scotus, Peter also argues that the created will has a 


dicit: ‘Volumus quidem omnes bona, eligimus autem nequaquam’. Ex quibus apparet quod 
omni voluntati est generaliter annexum desiderium bonitatis; quare propositum." 

47 PETRUS DE CANDIA, In I Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, f. 37ra; ed. KITANOV, 
$79): “Arguo sic: signo per imaginationem huiusmodi affectionem sive actum volendi res- 
pectu beatitudinis universaliter cognitae, et sit a. Et quaero, aut naturaliter inclinatur ad a aut 
mere indifferenter? Non primo modo, quia tunc voluntas non esset potentia essentialiter 
indifferens respectu sui actus; sed hoc est falsum et contra conclusionem tertiam praeceden- 
tis considerationis. Si detur secundum, habetur propositum quod talis actus nullatenus vo- 
luntatem necessitat subiective.” 


48 PETRUS DE CANDIA, In I Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, f. 37ra; ed. KITANOV, 
§79): “Ergo similiter si voluntas, ut in alia consideratione dictum est, per unicam rationem 
formalem est productiva actus proprii et eiusdem suspensiva, sequitur quod est indifferens 
ad quemlibet talem actum, et per consequens ad nullum talem inclinatur naturaliter. Immo 
sequitur quod si ad a actum naturaliter inclinatur, quod si actus oppositus esset in voluntate, 
per ipsum voluntas violentaretur, quod non est verum, cum ipsa per actum proprium non 
possit se ipsam violentare; quare propositum." 

^9 PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn J Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, f. 37ra; ed. KITANOV, 
$80): "Praeterea, impossibile est in aliqua consequentia bona et formali antecedens esse 
necessarium et consequens contingens, quia sic ex possibili sequeretur impossibile; sed ista 
consequentia est bona: 'volitio finis respectu boni universaliter cogniti est, ergo consideratio 
eiusdem est'; ergo si necessario primum inest naturaliter intellectuali, et secundum. Sed 
primum inest necessario per positionem, ergo et secundum. Sed hoc est falsum, quia 
consideratio finis non semper est, cum frequenter voluntas avertit intellectum a tali 
consideratione. Ergo non videtur verum quod talis affectio sit in voluntate necessario et 
quasi ipsam necessitans subiective." For the origin of this argument in Duns Scotus, see 
IOANNES DUNS Scotus, Lectura I d.1 p.2, in Joannis Duns Scoti Opera omnia 17, ed. C. 
BALIC, Città de Vaticano 1960, [n. 97], 94.1-10; IDEM, Ordinatio I d.1 p.2 q.2, in Joannis 
Duns Scoti Opera omnia 2, ed. C. BALIC, Città de Vaticano 1950, [n. 93], 67.7-68.6; IDEM, 
Reportatio I-A d.1 p.2 q.1, ed. A. WOLTER and O. BYCHKOV, St Bonaventure, NY 2004, Ton, 
27-30], 95-96. 
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single modus agendi," i.e., the will can act only on the basis of its power of 
indifference. The granting of a necessary desire for happiness would intro- 
duce an additional modus agendi in the faculty of the will. Two contrary 
modes of operation, necessary and contingent, can indeed coexist in the 
divine will, but not in the created will.?! 


50 The principle unius potentiae est unus modus eliciendi actum was used in Scotus’ Lec- 
tura to defend the thesis than an active principle, namely the will, acts contingently in all 
cases, i.e., both in via and in patria. Most of Scotus’ early critics at Oxford had assumed that 
he had not developed his view regarding the equivalence between the will's general mode of 
being, i.e., free, with the will’s contingent way of acting. However, in Scotus’ later work, 
the Ordinatio and Quodlibet q.16, Scotus maintained that an action's being done freely does 
not entail that is done contingently; see HENNINGER, “Henry of Harclay on the Contingency 
of the Will's Fruition", 465-66. 

5! PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn J Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (Vat. lat. 1081, f. 37ra-b; ed. KITANOv, $81): 
"Praeterea, quaelibet potentia cui ex condicione intrinseca non competit nisi unus modus 
agendi, de necessitate excludit plures modos agendi; sed voluntas est talis potentia quod sibi 
ex condicione intrinseca non competit nisi unus modus agendi (et loquor de voluntate creata, 
quia de voluntate increata secus est, quoniam illi correspondent ex natura rei duo modi 
agendi, videlicet necessario et contingenter, quia in productione Spiritus Sancti Deus 
necessario modo se habet, hoc est, necessario producit Spiritum Sanctum, ut simus extra 
logicam Brinkil, qui dicit quod Deus necessario modo producit ad extra et tamen 
contingenter producit ad extra, et tamen in productione creaturae sic se habet quod 
contingenter producit creaturam; ex quo apparet quod voluntati divinae correspondent duo 
modi agendi, sed voluntati creatae non nisi unus, idest mere contingenter et libere, ut 
apparuit ex toto processu praecedentis considerationis); ergo nullo modo sibi correspondent 
plures modi agendi, et per consequens non fertur naturaliter in beatitudinem universaliter 
apprehensam, quod est propositum." Peter of Candia “mistakenly” attributes to the English 
Franciscan theologian and logician Richard Brinkley (f1.1350-1373) the view that God's 
activity ad extra is characterized by two modes, necessary and contingent. I say “mistaken- 
ly" because Peter had access to more of Brinkley's work than we do. In any case, it appears 
that Brinkley upheld the doctrine of the uniformity of God's activity. For Brinkley, God can 
only act in a necessary manner. In essence, Brinkley's argument is as follows: 

(P1) God's activity can only be characterized by a necessary mode of action; 

(P2) but God acts ad extra in a contingent manner (contingenter); 

(C1) therefore, God acts ad extra in a contingent manner by necessity (necessario modo 
principiat ad extra contingenter); 

(C2) therefore, God acts ad extra in a manner that contradicts God's very being ad extra 
(Deus aliqualiter agit ad extra qualiter non est nec esse potest ad extra). 

See Z. KALUZA, “L’ceuvre théologique de Richard Brinkley, OFM”, in Archives 
d'Histoire Doctrinale et Littéraire du Moyen Áge 64 (1989), 169-273, esp. 205, 223-24; 
reprinted in IDEM, Études doctrinales sur le XIV? siècle. Théologie, Logique, Philosophie 
(Études de philosophie médiévale 101), Paris 2013, 87-189. Even though Brinkley wrote 
several theological works, a commentary on the Sentences and a set of three theological 
questions, his most important contribution to Scholastic thought was in the realm of logic. 
Brinkley's Summa logicae is Brinkley's sole surviving philosophical work. For a short bio- 
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It is clear, then, that Peter of Candia's view of the manner in which the 
will relates to the ultimate end represents a rejection of the Thomistic view 
and an endorsement of the Scotistic view.” Father Simon Francis Gaine has 
pointed out, however, that the view of Scotus is in fact not very different 
from that of Thomas Aquinas. According to Gaine, both Scotus and Thom- 
as agree that, at least in the present life, the will can turn away from the 
ultimate end by provoking the intellect to think about something else in- 
stead. Scotus wants to say that one does not will one's own happiness by 
way of necessity, whereas Thomas holds that one does will one's happiness 
by way of necessity. What Scotus means, however, is that one does not will 
one's happiness by way of necessity with respect to the freedom of exercise 
(quoad exercitium). On the other hand, when Thomas insists that one wills 
happiness by way of necessity, he understands this to mean that one wills 
happiness in this way only with respect to the act's freedom of specification 
(quoad specificationem). Thus, both essentially concur that one wills one's 
own happiness by way of necessity with respect to the freedom of specifi- 
cation but not with regard to the freedom of exercise." If Father Gaine’s 
interpretation is correct, then the partial proximity between Duns Scotus 
and Thomas Aquinas would also entail a partial proximity between Thomas 
and Peter of Candia, but Peter's emphasis on the created will’s single mo- 
dus agendi obviates any possible doctrinal rapprochement between his po- 
sition and that of Thomas Aquinas. 


(2) Peter Auriol: The Argument from 
the Will's Threshold of Integral Resistibility 


Peter of Candia's source for the views of Peter Auriol is the latter's magisterial 
Scriptum on Book I of the Sentences. Described as “one of the most influential 
works of philosophical theology of the later Middle Ages” and “a good guide 
to the status quaestionis on many issues in philosophy and theology, "^ Au- 


graphical note and a summary of the chief ideas of Brinkley's Summa logicae, see L. 
CESALLI, "Richard Brinkley", in Encyclopedia of Medieval Philosophy, ed. LAGERLUND, 
1120a-23b. See also K. GEORGEDES, "Richard Brinkley", in 4 Companion to Philosophy in 
the Middle Ages, ed. GRACIA and NOONE, 559-60. 

52 For a more thorough discussion of Scotus’ position vis-à-vis that of Thomas Aquinas, 
see KITANOV, Beatific Enjoyment in Medieval Scholastic Debates, 178-94. 

9 See GAINE, Will There Be Free Will in Heaven?, 43-44. 

54 See C.D. SCHABEL, “Auriol’s Rubrics: Citations of University Theologians in Peter Au- 
riol's Scriptum in Primum Librum Sententiarum", in Philosophical Debates at Paris in the 
Early Fourteenth Century, ed. S.F. BROWN, T. DEWENDER and T. KOBUSCH (Studien und 
Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters 102), Leiden 2009, 3-38, at 23. 
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riol's Scriptum is not only the principal text for the study of his thought but 
also a valuable source for scholars interested in the development of the tex- 
tual tradition of commenting on the Sentences of Peter Lombard and the 
unfolding of the Scholastic discussions in the universities regarding many 
theological and philosophical questions during the first two decades of the 
fourteenth century. As several contemporary studies reveal, there is much 
to be said about Auriol's systematic rigor and the distinctiveness of his ap- 
proach to a variety of theological and philosophical problems. He is per- 
haps best known for his contribution to the Scholastic discussion of cogni- 
tion and intentionality, although other important aspects of his thought have 
also drawn the attention of contemporary scholars, for instance, his contri- 
butions to trinitarian theology, the debate regarding God's knowledge of 
future contingents and predestination,” and action theory." 


55 See especially R.L. FRIEDMAN, Intellectual Traditions at the Medieval University: The 
Use of Philosophical Psychology in Trinitarian Theology among the Franciscans and Do- 
minicans, 1250-1350 1 (Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters 108), 
Leiden 2012, 529-94; IDEM, Medieval Trinitarian Thought from Aquinas to Ockham, Cam- 
bridge 2010, 113-20. 


?6 Peter Auriol is known for having defended the so-called General Election theory of 
predestination. According to this theory, God's grace is equally available to all individuals, 
but one's salvation or damnation depends upon one's response to God's grace. See J.L. 
HALVERSON, Peter Auriol on Predestination: A Challenge to Late Medieval Thought (Stud- 
ies in the History of Christian Thought 88), Leiden 1998, 172. For concise surveys of the 
main positions regarding predestination in the period 1250-1345, before and after Auriol, 
see respectively R.L. FRIEDMAN, “The Sentences Commentary, 1250-1320 General Trends, 
the Impact of the Religious Orders, and the Test Case of Predestination", in Mediaeval 
Commentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard: Current Research 1, ed. G.R. EVANS, 
Leiden 2002, 41-128, at 100-15; C.D. SCHABEL, “Parisian Commentaries from Peter Auriol 
to Gregory of Rimini, and the Problem of Predestination", in ibid., 221-65. In addition to 
Halverson, the following three studies represent the most detailed accounts of Auriol's con- 
tribution to the medieval Scholastic debate regarding predestination and God's knowledge 
of the future: C.D. SCHABEL, Theology at Paris 1316-1345: Peter Auriol and the Problem of 
Divine Foreknowledge and Future Contingents (Ashgate Studies in Medieval Philosophy), 
Aldershot 2000; IDEM, *Divine Foreknowledge and Human Freedom: Auriol, Pomponazzi, 
and Luther on ‘Scholastic Subtleties"", in The Medieval Heritage in Early Modern Meta- 
physics and Modal Theory, 1400—1700, ed. R.L. FRIEDMAN and L.O. NIELSEN (New 
Synthese Historical Library 53), Dordrecht 2003, 165-89, at 167 and 182-83; and P. 
VIGNAUX, Justification et prédestination au XIV* siécle: Duns Scot, Pierre d’Auriole, Guil- 
laume d'Occam, Grégoire de Rimini (Bibliothèque de l'École des hautes études. Sciences 
religieuses 48), Paris 1934. 

57 See especially T. HOFFMANN, “Peter Auriol on Free Choice and Free Judgment”, in Vi- 
varium 53 (2015), 65-89; IDEM, "Theories of Angelic Sin from Aquinas to Ockham", in A 


Companion to Angels in Medieval Philosophy, ed. IDEM (Brill’s Companions to the Chris- 
tian Tradition 35), Leiden 2012, 283-316, at 293-98; IDEM, “Peter Auriol on Practical Judg- 
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Similar to Thomas Aquinas, Peter Auriol maintains that the will can 
neither reject nor remain indifferent with respect of the ultimate end. In 
addition to the familiar principles underpinning Thomas’ analysis of the 
movement of the will, Auriol introduces the idea of the will's integral re- 
sistibility threshold. Rather than arguing, like Thomas, that the will is de- 
signed to seek the highest good or ultimate end naturally and therfore nec- 
essarily, Auriol argues that the will has a threshold of integral resistibility 
that limits the will's freedom with respect to objects of exceptional quality. 
Thus, when the intellect presents to the will an object that is good in all re- 
spects, the will is drawn to it immutably.^* 


Auriol defends his own view in a number of different ways. He argues, 
for instance, that the blessed in heaven cannot possibly desist from wanting 
their own personal beatitude. If, therefore, the blessed want their own beati- 
tude, then they want beatitude by way of necessity. Assuming otherwise— 
namely that the blessed can desist from wanting their own beatitude— 
entails that the blessed can somehow deprive themselves of blessedness.?? 


Auriol's most important argument, however, rests on the premise that 
the will has a threshold of integral resistance. The basic idea of the argu- 
ment is that psychological motivation (ratio motiva) can have various de- 
grees of intensity. The more forceful the motive, the harder it is for us to 
resist it. Thus, an infinitely forceful motive makes it impossible for us to 


ment and Angelic Sin”, in Contingenza e libertà, a cura di ALLINEY, FEDELI e PERTOSA, 45- 
75. 


58 PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn I Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, f. 38rb; ed. KITANOV, 
$96): “Imaginatio Domini Petri Aureoli est haec, prout potest colligi ex dictis suis in Scripto 
ordinario, distinctione 1, quaestione 3, quod quaelibet potentia mundi est perfectissime 
quietabilis in illo quod participat perfectissime rationem sui obiecti. Quia igitur bonum est 
obiectum voluntatis, et istud non apprehendit talis potentia nisi mediante intellectu, idcirco 
secundum variam ostensionem intellectus varie voluntas movetur ad tale obiectum. Ubi 
autem intellectus clarissime ostenderet voluntati tale obiectum in quo per se consistit tota 
perfectio bonitatis, de necessitate talis voluntas in tali obiecto immutabiliter figeretur.” 

5 PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn I Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, f. 40ra-b; ed. KITANOV, 
$123): “Contra sextam conclusionem, quae dicit quod voluntas beata nullatenus obiective 
necessitatur, arguo per septem media quae possunt colligi ex dictis Domini Petri Aureoli. 
Quorum primum est: beatus in patria non potest non velle suam beatitudinem, et tamen vult 
ipsam, ergo necessario vult ipsam. Consequentia patet. Antecedens probatur, quia aliter se 
posset facere non beatum. Et similiter potest argui de damnato. Ergo apparet quod voluntas 
absolute necessitatur per confirmationem beatitudinis et similiter necessitatur per 
obstinationem.” 

60 For further discussion of this argument, see ALLINEY, “Utrum necesse sit voluntatem 
frui”, 122-23. 
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resist it. In Peter of Candia's rendition, Auriol justifies his belief that moti- 
vation can have various degrees of intensity on the basis of experience: “It 
is certain and a matter of experience," Candia reports, “that our will can be 
equally hampered by pleasing and displeasing things."?' Peter paraphrases 
Auriol's argument succinctly but correctly. The one important aspect of 
Auriol's argument that Peter omits is that even if the will's resistance effort 
is infinitely intense, this effort would only suffice to counter-balance the 
infinite pull of the beatific object, but it would not be sufficient to over- 
power the object's pull. 


As Peter of Candia testifies, Auriol illustrates the idea of a threshold of 
volitional resistance by means of an analogy with an individual carrying a 
single stone. One can multiply the number of stones until the individual is 
no longer capable of sustaining the weight. Similarly, the “heavier” the 


9! PETRUS DE CANDIA, In I Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, f. 40rb; ed. KITANOV, 
$124): "Praeterea, omnis ratio motiva quae in aliquo gradu inducit difficultatem resiliendi in 
voluntate in gradu infinito existens inducit impossibilitatem resiliendi; sed certum est et 
experimur voluntatem nostram difficultari, ut patet in obiecto delectabili et similiter 
tristabili, quae nos difficultant; quare propositum." 


62 See PETRUS AUREOLI, Scriptum in librum primum Sententiarum d.1 q.8 a.3, ed. E.M. 
BUYTAERT, St Bonaventure, NY 1952, n.123, 453.33-454.65: "Praeterea, omnis motiva 
ratio, quae in aliquo gradu existens, inducit difficultatem resiliendi a seipsa in voluntate, in 
gradu infinitu existens inducit resiliendi impossibilitatem. Constat enim quod voluntas, 
quanto cum maiori difficultate movetur, tanto movetur cum maiori conatu. Conatus autem 
voluntatis finitus est. Restat igitur ut, si ab aliqua ratione finita voluntas resiliere non possit 
sine difficultate et conatu ad oppositum, quod tantum intendatur conatus quantum intendetur 
illa ratio; et per consequens, si fiat infinita, necesse est quod voluntas debens resiliere ab ea, 
resiliat cum infinito conatu; immo nec etiam cum infinito conatu posset resiliere, quia virtus 
resiliens habet excedere difficultatem et vincere eam. Infinitus autem conatus non excederet 
infinitam difficultatem; et per consequens, non vinceret eam, quia infinito non est maius. 
Sed ratio bonitatis, in gradu finito existens, inducit in voluntate difficultatem a se resiliendi. 
Hoc patet tum quia dicit Augustinus quod non est in potestate nostra quibus visis tangamur, 
hoc est quibus bonis propositis delectemur; tum quia Philosophus dicit II Ethicorum quod 
‘difficile est pugnare ad delectationem,’ et in fine eiusdem II dicit, quod maxime observanda 
est delectatio, hoc est cavenda; non enim concipimus eam, aut iudicamus non accipientes 
quod dicit propter difficultatem, non quia sit impossibile eam accipere, sed quia difficile; 
tunc quia hoc quilibet experitur quod difficile est sibi resistere tentationibus delectabilium; 
difficile est etiam matri resiliere ab amore filii, et cuilibet amico ab amore amici; tum quia 
Philosophus III Ethicorum reprehendit eos, qui dixerunt bona et delectabilia violenta esse, 
quia cogunt exterius existentia voluntatem, et respondet Aristoteles quod talis coactio non 
est violenta; tunc enim semper violentaretur voluntas, quia horum gratia omnes omnia 
operantur. Si igitur aliqua ratio bonitatis, finita tamen, inducit in voluntate aliquem gradum 
difficultatis ita ut non possit voluntas sine difficultate aliqua resiliere, manifeste concluditur 
quod ab infinita bonitate existente in Deo et praesentata voluntati sufficienter ipsa resiliere 
non possit." 
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complaisance (multiplicatio complacentiarum) influencing the will, the 
harder it is for the will to resist it.” 


Guido Alliney has argued that Auriol’s position regarding the modal 
status of beatific enjoyment, namely that it is contingent in via but neces- 
sary in patria, was in fact widely shared among early fourteenth-century 
Parisian theologians. What makes Auriol’s position unique is his different 
understanding of the meaning of freedom. Auriol finds the root of freedom 
in voluntariness, or, more precisely, in the notion of the will’s affectivity, in 
the will’s liking or complaisance (complacentia).^ One might say indeed 
that he conceives of freedom as spontaneity. Auriol’s opponent will object 
that if freedom means mere spontaneity, then animals ought to be charac- 
terized as free agents, since they do everything spontaneously.® Auriol 
does say that animals and children are in fact voluntary agents, but that 
does not imply that they can exercise full control (dominium) over their 
own actions. According to Auriol, people tend to equate freedom with con- 
trol over one’s own actions (“idem esse liberum et habere dominium sui 
actus”). In actuality, to act freely means simply to act voluntarily, or to act 
according to one’s will without any internal or external impediment, which, 
as Auriol himself points out, is the original sense of freedom borrowed 
from Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics III. 1.56 


63 PETRUS DE CANDIA, In I Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, f. 40rb; ed. KITANOV, 
$125): "Praeterea, sicut pondus ad gravia, ita amor ad voluntatem, ut vult Beatus 
Augustinus; sed si quis portaret unum lapidem et consequenter aliud poneretur, constat quod 
totiens possent poni de super lapides quod impossibilitaretur ad sustinendum; ergo similiter, 
si certa complacentia inclinat voluntatem, dupla plus inclinabit, et per consequens tantum 
posset fieri multiplicatio complacentiarum quod simpliciter voluntatem necessitaret; quare 
propositum." 

9* See ALLINEY, “Francis of Marchia’s Theory of the Will”, 417-18; IDEM, “La recezione 
della teoria scotiana della volontà", 384-85; IDEM, *Utrum necesse sit voluntatem frui", 121- 
22. See also PETRUS AUREOLI, Jn J Sent. d.1 q.8 a.3, ed. BUYTAERT, n.114, 449.6-10: “Prima 
quidem quod formalis ratio libertatis consistit in potentia ex actu complacentiae et delecta- 
tionis. Actus enim complacentiae est formaliter liber; potentia autem, quae quidquid agit agit 
ex complacentia, dicitur libera; nec aliquid aliud exigitur ad rationem libertatis." 

65 PETRUS AUREOLI, Jn I Sent. d.1 q.8 a.3, ed. BUYTAERT, n.120, 451.55-57: “Nec obstat si 
dicatur, quod secundum hoc animalia, quae agunt ex complacentia, habebunt libertatem, et 
appetitus sensitivus erit formaliter liber." 

66 PETRUS AUREOLI, In I Sent. d.l q.8 a.3, ed. BUYTAERT, n.120, 451.61-74: “Primum 
quidem non obviat, quia sine dubio verum est, quod pueri et animalia voluntarium et 
spontaneum participant, et per consequens libertatem, sicut expresse dicit Philosophus III 
Ethicorum. Electioni autem et dominativo actus non participant, pro eo quod non habent 
actum in potestate sua. Non est autem idem liberum et dominativum actus. Alioquin Pater et 
Filius non spirarent libere, cum non possint dominative suspendere actum spirationis; nec 
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Alliney also argues that Auriol’s theory of the will is structurally simi- 
lar to that of Scotus insofar as both thinkers differentiate and apply two 
separate levels of analysis to the will as a power. More precisely, both Au- 
riol and Scotus distinguish between the essential characteristics of the will 
as a power, on the one hand, and the will's modes of action, on the other. 
On the basis of this kind of distinction, one can say that what makes the 
will a power different from, say, any given natural power is the will’s for- 
mal nature as freedom. Unlike Scotus, however, Auriol thinks of freedom 
as acting spontaneously and with pleasure, and of contingency as an imper- 
fection insofar as it implies mutability. For Scotus, the concept of freedom 
taken absolutely requires only a rational being and does not involve contin- 
gency. In relation to the created will, however, contingency is a perfection, 
and such a perfection entails control over one’s actions. As a result of these 
differences, Auriol and Scotus offer different accounts of the state of the 
created will in the conditions of the beatific vision. For Auriol, the enjoy- 
ment of the blessed is just as necessary as God’s enjoyment of his own es- 
sence, and the necessity of enjoyment is the outcome of the infinitely at- 
tractive force of the beatific object. For Scotus, God’s own enjoyment is 
necessary, whereas the enjoyment of the blessed is contingent. As Alliney 
explains, the necessity of the divine will’s enjoyment is a result of the infin- 
ity of the subject and the infinity of the object of the act of enjoyment. The 
contingency of the created will’s enjoyment, on the other hand, is a conse- 
quence of its ontological status as a finite and limited being. 


Peter of Candia first attempts to refute Auriol’s argument from the im- 
possibility of not wanting beatitude in heaven. He points out that the argu- 
ment concerns the problem of the corroboration of the will of the blessed, 
and explains that corroboration (confirmatio) ought to be understood in two 


etiam Deus libere se amaret. Unde ex hac deceptione oritur difficultas, quae hodie habetur 
circa formalem rationem libertatis, quia putant homines quod idem sit esse liberum et habere 
dominium sui actus. Concedendum est igitur quod appetitus sensitivus liber est, particulari- 
ter tamen, cum sit circa particularia et pauca. Voluntas autem habet universaliter et 
simpliciter libertatem.” See also ALLINEY, “Francis of Marchia’s Theory of the Will”, 417- 
18; IDEM, *Utrum necesse sit voluntatem frui", 122. For further discussion of Auriol's view 
and arguments, see KITANOV, Beatific Enjoyment in Medieval Scholastic Debates, 194-96. 

97 See ALLINEY, “Landolfo Caracciolo, Peter Auriol and John Duns Scotus on Freedom 
and Contingency", 279; IDEM, "Francis of Marchia's Theory of the Will", 419-21. See also 
GAINE, ‘Will There Be Free Will in Heaven? ', 59-60. For Scotus’ account of the freedom 
and necessity of the divine will, see IOANNES DUNS SCOTUS, Quodlibet q.16 a.l aa.2 et 3, ed. 
T.B NOONE et H.F. ROBERTS, “John Duns Scotus’ Quodlibet", in Theological Quodlibeta in 
the Middle Ages: The Fourteenth Century, ed. C.D. SCHABEL (Brill's Companions to the 
Christian Tradition 7), Leiden 2007, 131-98, esp. 162-64, 176-80, and 192-94. 
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different senses. In the positive sense, the will is merely a passive recipient 
of beatific acts, and these acts are caused directly by God. In the negative 
sense, however, the will remains essentially (ex parte sua) free even though 
it is in principle incapable of eliciting an act incompatible with beatitude 
(beatitudini difformis). Peter of Candia explains that since the will as a sec- 
ondary cause depends on God as a primary cause, and since God is bound not 
to assist the will with the production of an act incompatible with beatitude, the 
will can never act in a manner incompatible with beatitude. Using a familiar 
Augustinian phrase, Peter states that the blessed are incapable of having “un- 
stable thoughts" (volubiles cogitationes) with respect to their own beatitude.°* 


Realizing that the distinction between the positive and negative senses 
of corroboration may be found unsatisfactory, Peter of Candia develops an 
argument based on the relation between God's antecedent will and the sta- 
tus of the blessed will. The argument can be summarized as follows: 


(P1) It is not the case that both “This creature is blessed” and “This 
same creature elicits an act incompatible with her own beatitude.” 


(P2) If God wants a creature to be blessed through an antecedent will, 
then this creature is blessed. 


(C) Therefore, it is not the case that both *God wants a creature to be 
blessed" and “This same creature elicits an act incompatible with her 
own beatitude." 


The argument can also be symbolized as follows: 


(ly (p> a) 
(2r»5p 
(C) *-— (r: q) 


Although anachronisic in the context of medieval logic, a truth- 


68 PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn I Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, f. 40va; ed. KITANOV, 
$130): *Ad istas rationes respondeo. Et primo ad primam dico, quia tangit de confirmatione 
beatorum, quod consistit in duobus: in uno positivo et altero negativo. Positivum est quod 
respectu actus beatifici se habet voluntas tantummodo receptive, ita quod non est in 
potestate eius actus huiusmodi, sed a Deo immediate producitur. Negativum est quod Deus 
statuit non concurrere cum voluntate ad aliquem actum suae formali beatitudini difformem. 
Et ideo, cum non possit aliquem actum quaevis causa secunda producere sine concursu 
primae, ideo numquam stante tali lege potest actum beatitudini suae formali difformem 
producere. Et isto modo ratione primi est beata, et non est in sua potestate, cum sit actus 
solius Dei ipsum in voluntate conservantis. Ratione secundi non potest habere volubiles 
cogitationes circa actum beatificum, remanet tamen libera quantum est ex parte sua, licet 
aliunde influentia subtrahatur. Sic ergo apparet quid esset dicendum de huiusmodi 
confirmationis condicione." 
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functional analysis shows that the argument is valid. According to Peter of 
Candia, one can draw the conclusion that there is a necessary relationship 
between God's antecedent will being such and such and the creature's bea- 
tific status. Given the necessity of this relationship, it can be maintained 
with great probability that the creature acts autonomously.” Apparently, 
Peter believes that God's antecedent volition can never determine a created 
will internally. Candia thus suggests that the following consequence, “If 
God wants a creature to be blessed through an antecedent will, then this 
creature is blessed," ought to be interpreted as necessary, whereas its parts 
ought to be taken as contingent." 


© The truth-table of an invalid argument ought to contain at least one row such that all 
premises are true and the conclusion false. The following truth-table contains no rows such 
that all premises are true and the conclusion false (TTF). Therefore, the argument is valid. 
pqr -(p:qg r2p --(:9) 
TTT T 
TTF 
TFT 
TFF 
FTT 
FTF 
FFT 
FFF T F 


70 PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn I Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, f. 40va; ed. KITANOV, 
$131): *Et cui non placet praemissa responsio, potest ad rationem taliter respondere, quod 
quaelibet creatura beata potest non velle suam beatitudinem, cum non necessario sed contin- 
genter sit beata, licet impossibile sit creaturam beatam non velle suam beatitudinem, quo- 
niam hae duae propositiones sunt incompossibiles: ‘haec creatura est beata" et tamen ‘haec 
eadem creatura demonstrata elicit actum suae beatitudini difformem', quia tunc esset beata 
et non beata, quod manifestam implicat contradictionem. Nunc autem, quia Deus voluntate 
antecedente vult creaturam esse beatam, ideo creatura est beata. Sicut ergo non stat 
creaturam esse beatam et ipsam elicere actum suae beatitudini difformem, ita non stat simul 
Deum velle creaturam esse beatam et ipsam elicere actum suae beatitudini difformem. 
Totalis ergo causa confirmationis beatificae in creatura beata existit in voluntate Dei 
antecedenter determinante creaturam ad beatificum statum. Et per hoc posset satis 
probabiliter dici quod creatura beata respectu suae formalis beatitudinis nedum passive se 
habet verumetiam et active, et ita actus suae formalis beatitudinis est in sua libera potestate." 

7! PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn J Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, f. 40va-b; ed. KITANOV, 
$132): “Et si dicatur: ‘ergo potest creatura beata facere se non beatam’, ista consequentia 
negatur. Et negationis causa declaratur, nam per hoc quod Deus vult creaturam esse beatam 
non tollit a creatura suae libertatis aliquem gradum, immo talis actus creaturae in infinitum 
liberior est ex concursu ipsius Dei cum creatura quam si per impossibile non concurreret. Et 
ideo omnis actus creaturae intrinsecus et voluntarius in eius permanet libertate, quod ulterius 
declaratur. Divina voluntas, licet sit determinatio antecedens respectu voluntatis creatae ad 


aannam 
SAA 
dadmadam 
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Peter of Candia's objections to Auriol's argument positing a threshold 
of volitional resistance focus upon the notion of thrust and resistance, on 
the one hand, and the relationship between the acts of the will and the acts 
of the sensitive appetite, on the other. Peter argues that the model of thrust 
and resistance does not adequately describe the relation between primary 
and secondary causes. Secondary causes do not possess resistant potencies, 
whether such potencies are conceived as natural or free. If secondary caus- 
es possessed such potencies, then they would simultaneously emulate and 
contravene the influence of primary causes, which is impossible.” Peter 
also rejects Auriol's claim that vigorous experiences of pleasure or dis- 
pleasure necessitate the will's reactions, because the will does not directly 
control the acts of the sensitive appetite. Fire-induced pain, for instance, 
causes an immediate reaction of withdrawal that bypasses the will's con- 
trol. Sometimes, however, the will can attempt to surmount and succeed in 
surmounting the influence of the sensitive appetite. A good example of 
such volitional control is the perseverance and endurance of holy martyrs 
during moments of excrutiating torture.” 


actum suum liberum in beatifico statu, non tamen est naturalis aut necessaria determinatio 
nedum ad illum actum, verum ad quemlibet actum ad extra, sed solum libera contradictionis 
intrinseca libertate. Et ideo actus formalis beatitudinis creaturae permanet in eius libertate et 
stat cum beneficio confirmationis absque aliqua necessitate. Est ergo a velle Deum crea- 
turam esse beatam, ad ipsam creaturam esse beatam illationis necessitas cum contingentia 
extremorum quam facit habitudo infrustrabiliter causalis voluntatis deificae ad sic existere 
creaturae." 


7? PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn I Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, f. 41ra-b; ed. KITANOV, 
$137): “Ad secundam rationem, qua dicitur quod ‘omnis ratio motiva quae in aliquo gradu" 
— supple ‘finito’ — ‘inducit difficultatem resiliendi in voluntate’ — supple ‘creata’ — ‘in gradu 
infinito existens inducit impossibilitatem resiliendi’, dico quod illud assumptum non est 
universaliter verum nisi in potentiis quae non habent habitudinem causalitatis necessariae et 
habent modum impellentis et resistentis, sicut patet in potentiis naturalibus tam elementorum 
quam ex eis mixtorum. Non sic autem est de primaria causalitate respectu suorum effectuum 
ad quos producendum infinito gradu concurrit absque productorum difficultate, nam ex parte 
causarum secundarum nulla reperitur potentia resistiva, sive sit potentia libera sive naturalis, 
sed quaelibet suo modo sine quacumque difficultate causalitatis primariae influentia 
imitatur. Nam si in causis secundis respectu primae esset aliqua potentia resistendi, illa 
utique esset in eis per influxum primariae causalitatis. Et sic simul respectu eiusdem passi et 
potentiae esset habitudo imitationis et fugae, quod est impossibile, nam tunc causalitas 
secunda conformiter augeret respectu primae, et similiter difformiter, quod mentis ratio non 
admittit." 

73 PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn I Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, f. 41rb-va; ed. KITANOV, 
§§137-138): “Et cum dicitur de illecebra aut tristitia seu obiecto delectabili et tristabili quod 
necessitant voluntatem, dico quod non est verum loquendo de actu voluntatis creatae intrin- 
seco. Pro quo est advertendum quod sicut est distinctio potentiarum in homine, ita et actuum 
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We have seen that Peter of Candia rejects Peter Auriol’s thesis that bea- 
tific enjoyment is a necessitated act. As we shall see below, the human will 
can never lose its intrinsic freedom of contradiction, not even in the excep- 
tional circumstances of the beatific vision. We ought to point out, however, 
that Peter of Candia does not entirely discard Auriol’s notion of complacen- 
tia as the root of freedom. In fact, he thinks that Auriol's notion captures 
adequately the freedom of God. In Peter's own words, "although every 
freedom of contradiction is formally freedom, not every freedom is formal- 
ly freedom of contradiction. Therefore with reason one distinguishes be- 
tween freedom of complacency and freedom of indifference.""* 


(3) John of Ripa: The Argument from the Impossibility 
of Volitional Indifference 


According to Peter of Candia, John of Ripa's position consists in the theory 
that when the intellect presents an object to the will precisely as good or 
precisely as evil, the will immediately (statim) elicits an act of velle or an 
act of nolle with respect to that object.” If the intellect presents the object 
in a mixed manner, as neither precisely good nor precisely evil, then the 


earundem, ut apparet de vegetativa, sensitiva, et intellectiva. Unde actus vegetativae non 
sequuntur imperium liberi arbitrii sive rationis et voluntatis, et ideo non sunt de speculatione 
moralis philosophi, ut inquit Aristoteles in fine I Ethicorum: ‘Actus vero sensitivae, etsi 
aliqui subsunt rationis et voluntatis imperio, tamen non omnes'. Loquendo tamen de his 
actibus sensitivae potentiae qui videntur subdi imperio voluntatis, dico quod licet voluntas 
ad tales actus sit principatus despoticus, ut placet Aristoteli, tamen non est necessaria habi- 
tudo ipsius imperii voluntatis ad tales actus, et ideo stat actus istos exteriores potentiae sen- 
sitivae esse difformes actibus intrinsecis voluntatis. Unde iudicium erroneum dicentium 
voluntatem necessitari ex delectabili et tristabili in prosecutione vel fuga provenit ex 
consideratione actuum exteriorum potentiae sensitivae, nam posito igne ad manum, retrahit 
se manus, quae tamen retractio non est in potestate voluntatis simpliciter. Et ideo necessitas 
est in potentia sensitiva, non autem in voluntate. Quandoque tamen voluntas in arte suae 
libertatis consistens ipsam potentiam sensitivam trahit simpliciter ad imperium rationis, ut 
patuit de sanctis martyribus. De quibus forsan si diceretur quod hoc faciebant ex dono Dei 
eis supernaturaliter attributo, quid dicetur de gentilibus, hereticis, et paganis, qui pro suis 
conservandis erroribus aut promissionibus aut legibus maiora et similia sunt perpessi, ut 
Beatus Augustinus V De civitate Dei, capitulo 18, diffuse per exempla gentilium propositum 
manifestat? Voluntas igitur non necessitatur, licet quandoque videatur actibus exterioribus 
consentire." 

7^ As translated by SCHABEL, "How Landulph Caracciolo, Mezzogiorno Scotist, Deviated 
from His Master's Teaching on Freedom", 254-55. See also PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn I Sent. 
q.2 a.3 p.2, ed. SCHABEL, $ 53. 

75 For a detailed treatment of John of Ripa's position, see FIORENTINO, "Libertà e contin- 
genza in Giovanni di Ripa". 
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will can indeterminately elicit an act of velle or nolle. When the intellect 
contemplates God face-to-face, the will cannot possibly exercise self- 
restraint in the form of indifference, because God's continuous self- 
revelation to the intellect induces an act of continuous enjoyment." 


Peter perceives John of Ripa's theory as a threat to his own thesis that 
the will can remain neutral or indifferent with respect to an object presented 
by the intellect as precisely good.” The gist of John's theory seems to be 
that the will cannot have a special act of pure non velle (self-restraint or 
inactivity) with respect to an object during the actual cognition of that ob- 
ject. When the intellect presents some good to the will, the will can only 
assume one of two mutually opposed modes, either velle or nolle. If the 
wills initial response to the presented good is an act of velle, the will could 
have responded to the object at that very same instant with an act of nolle, 
and vice versa. According to John of Ripa, it is precisely this capability of 
the will to react with velle or nolle toward an occurrent cognition or to 
switch instantaneously from an occurrent velle to an occurrent nolle that 
characterizes its freedom. The switching from velle to nolle, however, can- 
not involve a third act of purum non velle, since this kind of act would re- 
quire suspending the cognition of the object. In other words, if we imagine 


76 PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn I Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, f. 38rb; ed. KITANOV, 
$97): “Imaginatio vero Magistri Iohannis de Ripa consistit in hoc, ut apparet I Scripto super 
Sententias, distinctione 1, quaestione 3, articulo 3, quod voluntas circa quodlibet bonum sibi 
propositum sub aliqua ratione sive tristabili sive delectabili habet statim actuale velle vel 
nolle, et idcirco si aliquid ostenditur voluntati per intellectum, aut ostenditur sibi sub ratione 
boni praecise, aut sub ratione mali praecise, aut mixtim. Si primo modo ostendatur, respectu 
illius numquam potest habere nolle, sed semper habet velle. Si secundo modo, videlicet sub 
praecisa ratione mali, numquam respectu illius potest habere velle, sed semper nolle, et hoc 
durante ostensione. Si vero ostenderetur tertio modo, tunc indifferenter potest habere nolle 
vel velle prout sibi placet. Applicando igitur ad propositum, quia Deus in patria ostendet se 
clarissime intellectui, et sic voluntas percipiet. Et quia sic semper intellectus representabit, 
ideo de necessitate semper voluntas respectu Dei clare visi habebit fruitivam dilectionem. Et 
in hoc forsan potissime doctor iste poneret beatorum confirmationem." 

77 PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn I Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, f. 38va; ed. KITANOV, 
$100): “Argumenta vero ipsorum intendo formare breviori et efficaciori forma quam fiunt 
per ipsos, semper tamen radicibus ipsorum propriis innitendo. Colliguntur autem ex dictis 
Magistri Iohannis de Ripa I Super Sententias, quaestione 3, articulo 3, 1 distinctionis, sex 
rationes contra primam et secundam meam conclusiones. Quarum prima dicebat quod ‘non 
semper obiectum voluntati creatae sub ratione delectabilis vel tristabilis demonstratum 
necessitat ipsam ad producendum actum aliquem positivum'; et secunda dicebat quod 
*nullius obiecti sub praecisa ratione boni finita perceptio potest volitivam creatam ad actum 
proprium immutabiliter stabilire. Ex quibus apparet quod stat voluntatem respectu talis 
obiecti neutram permanere." 
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the switching of opposed modes in terms of a logical succession of states, 
the passing from state #1 of velle to state #2 of nolle and vice versa cannot 
involve passing through an intermediate state 41/2 of purum non velle, 
since if it did involve such an intermediate state, a state that can be de- 
scribed as complete volitional inactivity, the cognitive process would have 
to be interrupted.” To be sure, John of Ripa does not claim that a state of 
pure volitional inactivity cannot exist at all. In the state of sleep-induced 
cognitive stupor, for instance, our will is totally inactive. Volitional activity 
therefore occurs when we become aware of something and ceases when we 
lose awareness altogether.” 


Peter of Candia's summary of the arguments in support of John of Ri- 
pa’s theory can be divided into two groups. The first group of arguments 
focuses upon the role of indifference in the actual mechanism of volition. 
The second addresses the notion of indifference in connection with the 
formation of moral habits. The first argument of the first group states that 
the will is indifferent ex se with respect to resisting or not resisting the ap- 
peal of an object. If the will resists the appeal of the object, then the will 
does so freely by means of an act of nolle. If, on the other hand, the will 
gives in to the appeal of the object, then the will does so by means of an act 
of velle. It follows that the will has necessarily either an act of nolle or an 
act of velle. Each act, however, is free insofar as the will can indeterminate- 
ly produce one or the other.*° 


78 See FIORENTINO, "Libertà e contingenza in Giovanni di Ripa", 281: "L'unica cosa 
necessaria rispetto alla volonta non é il contenuto della scelta, ma il fatto che essa si 
configuri in modo alternativo, al punto che il non-volere (nolle) non può transformarsi in un 
purum non velle, che dovrebbe prescindere dalla conoscenza dell'oggetto per ignorarlo e 
invalidare l'attività della voluntà. Come riassume Paolo Veneto: *Unde libertas voluntatis 
consistit in hoc quod per idem formaliter est activa et suspensiva eiusdem actus.’” See also 
IOANNES DE RIPA, Conclusiones d.1 p.2 q.un. a.1 concl.1, ed. A. COMBES (Etudes de philo- 
sophie médiévale 44), Paris 1957, 56.16-18: “Quelibet voluntas creata per idem formaliter 
est activa sui liberi actus et suspensiva ejusdem. Intelligo istam sic: eadem est ratio formalis 
qua voluntas est productiva sui actus et corruptiva ejusdem." 

7? See PAULUS VENETUS, Super primum Sententiarum Johannis de Ripa Lecturae abbre- 
viatio d.l q.ultima a.3, ed. F. RUELLO (Unione Accademica Nazionale. Corpus 
Philosophorum Medii Aevi. Testi e Studi 15), Firenze 2000, 87: “...actus volendi vel nolendi 
potest subtrahi dupliciter: primo modo, per libertatem voluntatis, per hoc scilicet quod potest 
resilire ab obiecto stante eius actuali consideratione; alio modo, per subtractionem notitie 
actualis, sicut cum in sompnis ligatur potentia intellectiva vel cum potentia volitiva avertit se 
ab actuali consideratione obiecti. Primo modo, voluntas non potest subtrahere unum actum 
nisi eliciat actum oppositum; secundo modo, bene est possibile voluntatem subtrahere 
omnem actum et habere purum non velle." 


8? PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn I Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, f. 38va; ed. KITANOV, 
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The second argument of the first group aims to demonstrate that the 
will cannot have an act of pure non velle on the grounds that an act of non 
velle presupposes a prior act of nolle. In essence, the first act of the will can 
never be an act of non velle, because the will cannot determine itself simp- 
ly, i.e., without the assistance of the intellect. Once the intellect presents the 
object to the will, the will either has an act of velle or an act of nolle. To 
have one act or the other does not depend on the will as such but on the 
variation in the quality of the cognitive object. If the intellect grasps the 
object under the aspect of good, then the will has an act of velle. If the in- 
tellect presents the object under the aspect of evil, then the will has an act 
of nolle. Thus, volitional indifference, understood in the sense of complete 
inactivity while we are fully conscious, cannot precede an act of velle and 
nolle?! 


The third argument of the first group rests on the premise that volitional 
resistance is much more effective if caused by an act of velle than by an act 


$101): "Prima igitur ratio est haec: sit a aliquod obiectum voluntati ostensum sub ratione 
alicuius boni; a igitur allicit voluntatem ad sui prosecutionem. Vel igitur voluntas agit 
conformiter inclinationi ipsius a vel non. Si sic, voluntas habet velle respectu a. Si non, 
voluntas igitur resistit ipsi a. Cum igitur ipsa voluntas sit ex se indifferens ad resistendum 
vel non resistendum ipsi a, sequitur quod si resistit, determinatur ad sic resistendum per 
aliquem actum liberum, puta nolle respectu a, et per consequens necessario voluntas 
respectu a habet nolle vel velle; quare propositum." 

8! PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn J Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, f. 38va-b; ed. KITANOV, 
$102): "Praeterea, voluntas non potest primum actum suum liberum simpliciter 
indeterminata producere, ergo ad hoc quod ipsa producat necesse est ipsam determinari ad 
producendum. Consequentia ista satis nota videtur, et antecedens ex hoc, quoniam si stante 
indeterminatione produceret, non videtur maior ratio quare nunc producit quam ante, cum 
aeque indeterminata esset nunc sicut ante. Ergo ad hoc quod producat oportet quod per 
aliquid determinetur. Tunc quaero, aut per se ipsam solum, secluso quocumque alio, aut ad 
hoc concurrit aliquid aliud, ut puta notitia obiecti, ad hoc quod se possit determinare ad 
agendum? Primum non potest dari, quia sic voluntas posset exire in actum volitionis secluso 
quocumque actu cognitionis, et per consequens non sequeretur quod si Sortes vult a, quod 
cognoscit a, quod videtur falsum et contra omnem doctrinam doctorum: 'Invisa', inquit 
Augustinus, 'diligere possumus, incognita nequaquam'. Si ergo non possit se ipsam 
determinare ad agendum nisi concurrente notitia alicuius obiecti sub ratione boni vel mali, 
sequitur quod quam non est in potestate ipsius voluntatis velle a sine notitia ipsius a, tam 
non est in eius potestate non velle a sine notitia ipsius a. Probo istam consequentiam: ad hoc 
quod voluntas velit a requiritur quod obiectum moveat voluntatem sub ratione boni, et 
similiter ad hoc quod non velit a requiritur quod obiectum moveat sub ratione mali. Sed sic 
movere non est in potestate voluntatis, cum sit ex parte obiecti naturaliter moventis, et sic 
movere sub ratione mali non est movere ad purum non velle, sed ad nolle quo refugit 
voluntas ipsum malum. Sequitur quod voluntas non potest habere purum non velle respectu 
obiecti actualiter sibi monstrati; quare propositum." 
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of pure non velle. According to the argument, the thought of a pleasant ob- 
ject provokes a spontaneous reaction on the part of the will in the form of 
liking. This penchant or first movement of the will can last a long time and 
become a full-fledged act of velle unless it is resisted by the will. Applying 
the vocabulary of intension and remission, John of Ripa argues that the will 
cannot resist the movement by means of an act of pure non velle because an 
act of non velle is already infinitely weak in terms of its effectiveness. An 
act of nolle, on the other hand, can have degrees of reduction of force so 
that given any act of nolle the will can have an even weaker nolle.? 


The second group of John of Ripa's arguments revolves around the 
problem of accounting for the possibility of moral habituation on the basis 
of volitional indifference. The first argument points out that 1f resistance to 
temptation depends upon mere volitional indifference, then the active ac- 
quisition of moral habits is impossible. The second argument states that, 
according to Aristotle, the cultivation of moral habits is intended to facili- 


82 PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn I Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, ff. 38vb-39ra; ed. 
KITANOV, $103): “Praeterea, stante notitia obiecti delectabiliter et intense moventis ad sui 
dilectionem, vel voluntas resistit tali motioni vel non. Si non, ergo sequitur quod agit 
conformiter inclinationi ipsius obiecti. Probo istam consequentiam, quia agens et passum 
debite approximata, et semoto omni impedimento, inducunt effectum; sed obiectum 
naturaliter est agens et voluntas est passum, et nullum est impedimentum ex parte voluntatis, 
cum ipsa non resistat; ergo de necessitate causabitur in voluntate actus dilectionis, sicut 
apparet in primis motibus qui causantur in voluntate, quibus si non resistit, durant et 
afficiunt ipsam per magnum tempus. Si autem resistit, et non per purum non velle, ergo per 
nolle, et per consequens de necessitate respectu obiecti actualiter ostensi voluntatis de 
necessitate ipsa habet velle vel nolle, et per consequens actum aliquem positivum. Quod 
autem hoc non possit per purum non velle probo, quia per infinite remissam efficaciam 
nullus potest resistere; sed tale est purum non velle; ergo propositum. Probatur minor, 
quoniam per quodlibet nolle voluntas est magis efficax ad resistendum quam per purum non 
velle — patet, quia quodlibet nolle includit non velle et superaddit latitudinem sui esse; sed in 
infinitum remisse efficax potest esse voluntas per nolle, quia quocumque nolle dato stat 
voluntatem remissius nolle habere; ergo iam de facto in infinitum remisse efficax est 
voluntas per purum non velle; quare propositum." 

83 PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn I Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, f. 39ra; ed. KITANOV, 
$104): “Praeterea, sit a certa illecebra alliciens voluntatem. Tunc arguo sic: si voluntas per 
purum non velle resistit a illecebrae, sequitur quod voluntas per purum non velle moraliter 
bene agit. Consequentia patet, quia malo resistere est actus imputabilis resistenti. Aut ergo 
ad bonum aut ad malum. Non est dicendum ad malum, quia tunc resistere temptationibus 
non esset bonum, sed malum. Si ergo ad bonum, sequitur quod moraliter operatur et 
virtuose. Sed consequens est falsum. Cuius falsitas sic probatur, quia acquisitio alicuius 
positivi non potest esse per purum negativum; sed moraliter operari est acquisitio habitus 
moralis, qui est quid positivum; ergo per purum negativum nullo modo potest habitus talis 
acquiri, et per consequens nec purum non velle; quare propositum." 
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tate the performance of various kinds of positive acts. Such acts can only be 
generated by something positive and are reducible to either acts of velle or 
nolle The third argument makes the crucial point that if one were capable 
of defeating temptation by means of indifference or self-restraint alone, 
then the cultivation of virtues such as justice, courage, temperance, liberali- 
ty, etc. would be superfluous.?? 


In his appraisal of John of Ripa's arguments, Peter of Candia defends 
the theory that the will has three distinct acts: two positive acts and one 
negative act. The positive acts are approval (volitio) and disapproval (no- 
litio, odium). The third, negative act is neither an act of approval nor an act 
of disapproval. Peter calls this third act an experimental act (actus experi- 
mentativus).*° The experimental act of the will, according to Peter, is the 


84 PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn I Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, f. 39ra; ed. KITANOV, 
$105): "Praeterea, quilibet habitus moralis inclinat ad similia opera vel actus ex quibus est 
aggravatus, ut patet per Philosophum II Efhicorum. Sed habitus huiusmodi quibus 
temptationibus resistimus non sunt ex puro negativo aggravati, ut dictum est in ratione 
praecedenti, aliter non-ens esset enti causa, et per consequens sunt ex certo positivo 
aggravati; ergo habitus huiusmodi inclinant voluntatem ad aliquod positivum, et per 
consequens non ad purum non velle, sed potius ad nolle vel ad velle; quare propositum." 

85 PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn I Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, f. 39ra; ed. KITANOV, 
$106): "Praeterea, si per purum non velle voluntas esset sufficiens ad resistendum, sequitur 
quod frustra ponuntur in voluntate habitus morales, et per consequens frustra doctores 
tractant de iustitia, fortitudine, temperantia, liberalitate, eutrapelia, et sic de aliis de quibus 
Philosophus IV et V Ethicorum pertractat; sed hoc videtur falsum; ergo et antecedens. Et 
consequentia probatur, quia ex quo per tale non velle sequitur plena victoria temptationis, et 
hoc habet voluntas absque aliquo actu positivo praevio, sequitur quod omnia alia 
superaddita voluntati sunt superflue assignata; quare propositum." 

86 PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn I Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, f. 39ra-b; ed. KITANOV, 
$108): “Ad istas rationes respondeo. Et primo pro aliquali dicendorum declaratione est 
advertendum quod triplex actus iuxta imaginationem quam habeo consurgit in voluntate. 
Primus est secundum allectivam representationem obiecti quam voluntas approbat ex 
propria libertate, et iste communiter dicitur 'volitio' talis obiecti. Secundus actus est 
secundum tristativam representationem obiecti quam voluntas reprobat ex propria libertate, 
et iste communiter vocatur ‘nolitio’ sive ‘odium’ obiecti. Qui actus, videlicet volitio et 
nolitio, sunt mere positivi. Sed tertius actus est quasi medius inter istos, quem ad praesens 
voco ‘experimentativum’ propriae libertatis, qui nec est obiecti volitio nec eiusdem nolitio, 
ad quem actum non pervenit notitia Magistri Iohannis, ut apparet. Verbi gratia, quid volo 
dicere: obiectum sub ratione boni praesentatur voluntati, et praecise sub tali. Tunc voluntas, 
si vult, sequitur motionem allectivam obiecti, non tamen necessario, ut vult Magister 
Iohannes. Et tunc habet actum volitionis obiecti. Et per oppositum est de nolitione. Et totum 
hoc videtur praesupponere notitiam obiecti. Sed tunc ulterius, stante tali motione, voluntas 
ex sua libertate avertit se a tali obiecto, per quam aversionem consequitur non velle obiecti, 
et ita habet actum qui nec est volitio nec nolitio obiecti." 
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root of the will's liberty. Peter grants to John of Ripa that the will's aver- 
sion presupposes a cognitive act whereby the intellect presents an object 
under the aspect of evil. He argues, however, that the actual cognition of 
the object is always simultaneously accompanied by an act whereby the 
will reflects upon itself through the intellect. The will is thus moved at once 
by the cognition of the object of volition and the cognition of the will in the 
process of willing the object (“simul et semel movent voluntatem notitia sui 
et notitia obiecti"). By means of this self-reflexive act, the will is capable of 
experiencing its own freedom and of remaining neutral with respect to the 
quality of the object. Peter argues that by postulating the existence of an 
experimental act of the will the difficulties raised by John of Ripa's argu- 
ments can easily be resolved." The emphasis on the will’s self-reflexivity 
aligns Peter of Candia's understanding of the will's freedom with that of 
Peter of John Olivi. Olivi is arguably the first medieval Scholastic to have 
articulated the Augustinian notion of the mind’s presence to itself in terms 
of the will's higher-order reflection on its own first-order choices." 


Peter of Candia's critique notwithstanding, it is not entirely clear 
whether and, if so, to what extent, John of Ripa did indeed uphold the thesis 
of necessity with respect of the state of the will in the circumstances of the 
beatific vision. Several of John of Ripa's conclusions on the first distinction 
of Book I of the Sentences defend the exact opposite of the necessity thesis. 
The second conclusion of p.1 q.1 a.4.2, for example, states that it “is im- 
possible for the will to be objectively necessitated by any created or uncre- 


87 PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn I Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, f. 39rb; ed. KITANOV, 
$109): “Et quia posset dici: ‘tunc ista aversio est actus positivus et praesupponit cognitio- 
nem. Et in proposito nulla apparet alia notitia movens nisi notitia talis obiecti. Quomodo 
ergo habet istam novam volitionem?’ — hic dico quod in rei veritate non video quod per 
purum non velle possit se avertere, sed per actum positivum, qui taliter originatur a 
voluntate. Intellectus, in repraesentando voluntati aliquod obiectum, ex actuali praesentia 
ipsius cum voluntate suscipit speciem voluntatis obiective causatam in intellectu. Et tunc 
simul et semel movent voluntatem notitia sui et notitia obiecti. Et tunc ex applicatione ad 
notitiam sui sequitur volitio experimentativa propriae libertatis, mediante qua nec respicit 
obiectum nec ut bonum nec ut malum — immo mediante illo actu nec vult obiectum esse nec 
vult ipsum non esse, et per talem actum dicitur formaliter neutra. Ut apparet, verbi gratia, in 
exemplo familiari: si non possem videre Sortem nisi in speculo, tunc ex actuali praesentia 
mei cum speculo causatur species mei in speculo. Utrum autem sit ibi subiective vel in aere 
non curo ad praesens. Et tunc ita bene me ibi percipio sicut Sortem. Sic etiam in proposito, 
quando intellectus applicat se ad repraesentandum aliquid voluntati, ex tali praesentia 
causatur species voluntatis obiective in intellectu. Et ideo semper cum quacumque motione 
obiecti habet unde possit experiri propriam libertatem. Quibus bene intellectis, facile 
possunt praemissae rationes dissolvi." 


88 See YRJONSUURI, “Free Will and Self-Control in Peter Olivi", 121-23. 
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ated object whatsoever." *? The third conclusion of the same article declares 
that “[t]he beatifically presented divine essence cannot necessitate the cre- 
ated will objectively."?? The fourth conclusion adds that the “divine es- 
sence, however clearly seen, can neither necessitate nor encumber the cre- 
ated will with respect to its own free act."?' Perhaps John of Ripa under- 
stood the necessity of the will's enjoyment of God in patria in terms differ- 
ent than those associated with the idea of necessitation by the beatific ob- 
ject. John suggests, for instance, that the supernatural habit of grace can 
necessitate the will insofar as it can concur with the will's free act by way 
of active inflow (per modum activi influxus) rather than by way of inclina- 
tion (per modum inclinationis).?? It may, therefore, be the case that, for 
John of Ripa, the necessity of beatific enjoyment is simply the result of the 
influence of grace upon the will’s freely elicited act of love of God. 


V. The Contingency of Beatific Enjoyment 


Peter of Candia's defense of the contingency of beatific enjoyment takes 
the form of the following six conclusions: 


(1) An object presented under an agreeable or a disagreeable aspect does 
not always necessitate the created will to produce some positive act.” 


89 IOANNES DE RIPA, Conclusiones d.l p.2 q.un. a.4.2 concl2, ed. COMBES, 59.17-18: 
"Impossibile est per quodcumque objectum creatum vel increatum voluntatem objective 
necessitari." See also PAULUS VENETUS, Abbreviatio d.1 q.ultima a.4 concl.4, ed. RUELLO, 90. 


°° JOANNES DE RIPA, Conclusiones d.l p.2 q.un. a.4.2 concl.3, ed. COMBES, 59.19-20: 
“Divina essentia beatifice presentata non potest voluntatem creatam objective necessitare.” 
See also PAULUS VENETUS, Abbreviatio d.1 q.ultima a.4 concl.5, ed. RUELLO, 90. 


?! JOANNES DE RIPA, Conclusiones d.l p.2 am. a.4.2 concl.4, ed. COMBES, 59.21-22: 
"Divina essentia quantumlibet clare visa nedum necessitare non potest nec difficultare 
voluntatem creatam ad liberum actum suum.” See also PAULUS VENETUS, Abbreviatio d.1 
q.ultima a.4 concl.ultima, ed. RUELLO, 90. 


?? IOANNES DE RIPA, Conclusiones d.l p.2 q.un. a.2.2, ed. COMBES, 57.7-15: “Ponere 
gratiam posse necessitare, hoc est secundum duplicem viam: vel quia magis inclinat 
voluntatem quam voluntas sit resistiva, vel quia ad actum liberum voluntatis intensius 
concurrit quam voluntas et per istum modum necessitat. Primum non est dandum... Si 
secundum detur, hujusmodi necessario proveniret a gratia non per modum inclinationis sed 
per modum activi influxus et perfectioris qui esset determinativus voluntatis ad agere et 
simul cum hoc cum voluntate concurreret.” 

°3 PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn I Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (Vat. lat. 1081, f. 36rb; ed. KrrANOV, $68): 
“Pro cuius declaratione sex pono conclusiones, quarum prima sit ista: Non semper obiectum 
voluntati creatae sub ratione delectabilis vel tristabilis demonstratum necessitat ipsam ad 
producendum actum aliquem positivum." 
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(2) No finite perception of an object under the precise aspect of the 
good can immobilize the created will with respect to its proper act.?* 


(3) No affection can subjectively necessitate the will with respect to be- 
atitude as universally cognized.?° 


(4) No enigmatic cognition of beatitude in particular is capable of elim- 
inating the indifference of the will.”° 


(5) No intuitive perception of the beatific object can coerce the will of 
necessity when the will is left to its own power.?? 


(6) The will in heaven can never be objectively necessitated by the bea- 
tific object even though it is supernaturally elevated by the gift of per- 
fect charity.?? 


The target of Peter’s first conclusion is John of Ripa, who, as we al- 
ready know, argues that the will cannot remain neutral or fully inactive 
with respect to the object of cognition." According to Peter, John of Ripa's 
view entails that the will behaves in a manner more suitable to a natural 
agent. But a natural agent is incapable of self-determination. If the will is 
therefore necessarily determined by the object of the intellect, then the will 
must be incapable of self-determination.'”’ Furthermore, if the will is nec- 


°4 PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn I Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, f. 36vb; ed. KITANOV, 
874): “Secunda conclusio est haec: Nullius obiecti sub praecisa ratione boni finita perceptio 
potest volitivam creatam ad actum proprium immutabiliter stabilire." 

95 PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn J Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, f. 37ra; ed. KITANOV, 
$78): "Tertia conclusio est haec: Respectu beatitudinis universaliter cognitae nulla creatae 
voluntatis affectus ipsam necessitat subiective." 


%6 PETRUS DE CANDIA, In I Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, f. 37rb; ed. KITANOV, 
$82): "Ex qua conclusione sequitur quarta conclusio corollarie, videlicet, quod nulla 
cognitio aenigmatica respectu beatitudinis in particulari potest quovis modo tollere 
indifferentiam volitivae." 

97 PETRUS DE CANDIA, In I Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, f. 37rb; ed. KITANOV, 
$83): "Quinta conclusio est haec: Nulla obiecti beatifici intuitiva perceptio potest necessario 
cogere volitivam suis naturalibus derelictam.” 

98 PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn I Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, f. 37va; ed. KITANOV, 
$88): "Sexta conclusio et finalis est haec: Voluntas creata per donum perfectae caritatis in 
patria supernaturaliter elevata ab obiecto beatifico nullatenus est necessitabilis obiective.” 

9 PETRUS DE CANDIA, In I Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, f. 36rb; ed. KITANOV, 
$69): "Istam conclusionem directe pono contra imaginationem Magistri Iohannis de Ripa. 
Imaginatur namque ipse quod, si aliquod obiectum voluntati per intellectum ostendatur sub 
quacumque ratione mundi, statim ipsa voluntas respectu illius habet nolle vel velle de 
necessitate, ita quod non stat ipsam neutram permanere per purum non velle. Imaginor ergo 
oppositum, quod stat ipsam sic neutram permanere stante motione obiecti absque hoc quod 
habeat velle vel nolle." 

100 PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn I Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, f. 36rb-va; ed. 
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essarily determined by the cognitive object, then the will is in effect no dif- 
ferent than a sensory faculty. If, on the other hand, the determination of the 
will stems from the will as such, then the will is a merely natural potency. 
Either way, the will cannot be indifferent. '°! 


Peter of Candia justifies the second conclusion by pointing to the case 
of suicide. He argues that if the finite perception of an object under the pre- 
cise aspect of the good can immobilize the will, then the perception that is 
most likely to immobilize the will would be the will's perception of itself. 
But the will can certainly desire its own annihilation, which, according to 
Peter, can be demonstrated on the grounds that many people who have lost 
hope in the possibility of another life commit suicide. To want to commit 
suicide is to want to be annihilated." Even if one objected that suicide is 


KITANOV, $70): “Haec conclusio sic intellecta taliter probatur: semper determinatio 
voluntatis ad agendum non dependet ab actuali motione obiecti, ergo stat voluntatem non 
agere et obiectum actualiter movere. Consequentia est nota. Et antecedens probatur, quia si 
talis determinatio dependet ab obiecto, cum obiectum naturaliter moveat, sequitur quod talis 
determinatio naturaliter causatur ab obiecto in voluntate, et per consequens obiectum 
necessario determinat voluntatem. Consequens videtur falsum, quia tunc voluntas non esset 
libera respectu suae determinationis, et per consequens ita naturaliter ageret sicut aliquod 
agens naturale. Confirmo, nam ex hoc quod passum alicui debite applicatum necessitat illud 
ad agendum, tale dicitur naturale, ut patet de igne et aliis naturaliter agentibus. S1 ergo ex 
applicatione obiecti ad volitivam potentiam sequitur eiusdem determinatio ad agendum de 
necessitate, ut iste doctor dicit, non videtur ratio quare magis voluntas non agat mere natura- 
liter quam illud agens naturale, nisi vellet dicere quod quia unum agit complacenter et aliud 
non, sed hoc nihil est ad suum propositum, cum ipsemet ponat voluntatem esse indifferen- 
tem." 


101 PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn I Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, f. 36va; ed. KITANOV, 
$72): "Praeterea, si haec voluntas de necessitate habet velle vel nolle respectu obiecti ostensi 
sub ratione delectabilis vel tristabilis, aut hoc provenit ex parte obiecti ipsam sic 
necessitantis, aut ex parte voluntatis necessario tendentis in illud obiectum. Non primo 
modo, quia tunc non plus esset libera talis voluntas quam potentia sensitiva, quae a suo 
obiecto necessitatur, ut apparet in brutis. Si vero esset ex parte ipsius voluntatis, adhuc esset 
potentia mere naturalis. Probo istud, quia sicut amoto omni impedimento ad descensum 
gravis, grave movetur deorsum, et ex hoc ipsum dicimus naturaliter moveri deorsum, ita si 
voluntas sequitur ex parte sua de necessitate obiectum suum semoto omni impedimento, 
videlicet, apparentia malitiae, sequitur quod quam primum est potentia naturalis tam et 
secundum. Ubi est ergo ista indifferentia voluntatis?" 

102 PETRUS DE CANDIA, In I Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, f. 36vb; ed. KITANOV, 
$75): “Ista conclusio sic probatur: si aliqua perceptio finita respectu alicuius obiecti sub 
praecisa ratione boni ostensi stabiliret voluntatem ad actum proprium, maxime videretur 
quod perceptio sui ipsius; sed ista non facit; ergo propositum. Consequentia et maior patent. 
Sed probo minorem, nam sequitur, ‘haec voluntas non est, ergo haec voluntas non habet 
aliquod bonum'. Ista consequentia est bona et formalis. Et intellectus scit istam consequen- 
tiam esse bonam et formalem, et sic potest voluntati offerre. Tunc sic: voluntas potest velle 
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essentially motivated by the desire for a greater good or the avoidance of a 
greater evil, and that therefore no human being can want annihilation per 
se, it would follow that the will's proper good can never immobilize the 
will. Otherwise, an individual would be incapable of committing suicide. '? 


Peter's third conclusion is meant as a response to Thomas Aquinas' be- 
lief that the will desires happiness in a necessary manner. The fourth con- 
clusion is a corollary of the third. If, as Peter argues, the will is not deter- 
mined with respect to wanting happiness in general, then the will is not de- 
termined with respect to wanting happiness in particular. IN 


Among the arguments in support of Peter of Candia's fifth conclusion 
one finds the argument based on the Scotistic principle that an increase in 
the proximity of a patient to an agent alters merely the intensity, not the 
mode of the patient's reaction. Thus, the intuitive perception of God only 
intensifies the will's act of love, but it does not necessitate the will to love 
God. ^ 


sicut significatur per antecedens et similiter velle consequentiam esse bonam, ergo et velle 
potest sicut significatur per consequens, et per consequens bonum respectu sui non reddit 
ipsam immutabiliter stabilem. Consequentia patet. Probo antecedens, nam constat quod 
multi non sperantes aliam vitam se ipsos interfecerunt et per consequens voluerunt non 
esse." 

103 PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn I Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, f. 36vb; ed. KITANOV, 
$76): "Si dicatur — sicut communiter dicitur — quod isti se ipsos interfecerunt ex appetitu 
maioris boni vel ex fuga maioris mali, quia extimaverunt maius malum fore vivere cum 
miseria quam simpliciter non esse, ut dicitur de Catone et Lucretia, prout beatus Augustinus 
I De civitate Dei, capitulis 19 et 23, recitat, contra: istud confirmat propositum, quia tunc 
sequitur quod bonum proprium non reddit voluntatem immutabiliter stabilem respectu sui, 
quia sic numquam se ipsos intermissent." 

104 PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn I Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, f. 37rb; ed. KITANOV, 
$82): “Ex qua conclusione sequitur quarta conclusio corollarie, videlicet quod nulla cognitio 
aenigmatica respectu beatitudinis in particulari potest quovis modo tollere indifferentiam 
volitivae. Hoc patet ex quo magis videtur voluntas inclinari ad beatitudinem in universali 
quam in particulari; et illa — ut iam est probatum — non tollit indifferentiam; a fortiori nec 
ista, quare propositum." 

105 As Alliney explains, the lesser or greater proximity of the object is a factor extrinsic to 
the will and cannot alter the mode of the will's act from contingent to necessary. See 
ALLINEY, “Landolfo Caracciolo, Peter Auriol and John Duns Scotus On Freedom and Con- 
tingency”, 280. 

106 PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn I Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, f. 37rb; ed. KITANOV, 
$85): "Praeterea, obiectum tale aenigmatice perceptum nullatenus necessitat voluntatem, 
ergo nec intuitive. Antecedens patet per tertiam et quartam conclusiones. Et consequentia 
probatur, quoniam diversa approximatio passi ad agens non causat necessitatem aliquam, 
sed tantummodo intensiorem actionem, sicut patet de diversa approximatione calidi respectu 
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In harmony with the principle of the continuity of the will's mode of 
operation in the radically different conditions of the present life and heav- 
en, Peter argues that the influence of the supernatural habit of charity does 
not necessitate the enjoyment of the will. If the will is thus capable of act- 
ing freely without the assistance of charity, the will must remain free under 
the influence of charity.'°’ 


VI. Volitional Indifference and Necessity of Want 


A closer examination of Peter of Candia's treatment of the problem of the 
state of the will in heaven reveals his indebtedness to Scotus’ analysis of 
beatific enjoyment. Similar to Scotus, Peter believes that any form of ne- 
cessitation (whether objective or subjective) of the will in heaven contrib- 
utes to the breakdown of the continuity of the will's mode of operation un- 
der radically different conditions. Following Scotus, Peter argues that the 
will's power of indifference is preserved even in the state of the clear bea- 
tific vision of God's essence. 


One might ask whether the will in heaven is ever capable of exercising 
the power of indifference. Can the will abstain or desist from the vision of 


calefactibilis, quia non est maior necessitas nunc quam prius nisi sequela actionis 
intensioris; sed clara perceptio sive praesentia obiecti clare visi et aenigmatica perceptio 
eiusdem non videntur esse nisi diversae approximationes potentiae ad talem finem, quia qui 
clarius percipit aliquod obiectum videtur illi obiecto proximior; ergo ex ista visione non 
sequitur necessitas in voluntate, sed potius actus intensior dilectionis, et tamen hoc provenit 
a voluntate, quare propositum." 


107 PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn I Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, f. 37va-b; ed. KITANOV, 
$90): "Praeterea, si voluntas in statu patriae ad actum suum necessitatur et prius non 
necessitabatur, signo illud ratione cuius provenit necessitas, et sit gratia exempli a. Tunc 
arguo sic: si a non concurreret cum voluntate ad actum suum, voluntas non necessario 
produceret actum suum; sed per concursum a non tollitur ratio causalis voluntatis respectu 
actus proprii, sed constat quod huiusmodi ratio causalis est aequaliter indifferens nunc sicut 
ante, cum semper essentialiter sit talis; ergo quam prius producebat libere contradictorie 
actum suum sine concursu a tam et nunc cum concursu ipsius a. Confirmo rationem sic: si 
Sortes ex sua actione produceret lapidem sine concursu alicuius alterius causae, et 
postmodum aliqua alia causa concurreret quae in nullo variaret productionem activam 
Sortis, tunc stante concursu talis causae non minus Sortes produceret illum lapidem sicut 
prius producebat. Ergo conformiter, si voluntas per rationem libere contradictorie producit 
actum suum in statu viae, et per quodcumque obiectum in patria non variatur modus agendi 
voluntatis, qui est sibi essentialis, sequitur quod quam libere contradictorie producebat 
actum suum in via tam et in patria, et per consequens propositum." For a discussion of Sco- 
tus' take on the influence of the habit of charity on the act of beatific enjoyment, see 
GAME, Will There Be Free Will in Heaven? ', 58-59. 
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God? Peter's answer is that the will cannot possibly do so. But this impos- 
sibility is not the result of coercion but rather the product of God's sustain- 
ing influence. In his response to the principal argument stating that 1f the 
goodness of the divine essence necessitates God's volition of himself, then 
the divine essence can certainly necessitate the created will, which is meta- 
physically inferior to the divine will,'* Candia distinguishes between three 
kinds of necessity: (1) natural necessity (necessitas naturalis); (2) necessity 
of coercion (necessitas coactionis); and (3) necessity of want (necessitas 
indigentiae).'? Peter concedes that God wills and loves himself with natu- 
ral necessity. He denies, however, that God can make the created will love 
him with natural necessity. Neither can God make the will love him with a 
necessity of coercion or a necessity of want on God's own part. Neverthe- 
less, the created will loves God with a necessity of want ex parte creaturae. 
This kind of necessity is an expression of God's universal spiritual influ- 
ence and maintenance." In essence, the necessity of the will's love of God 


108 PETRUS DE CANDIA, In I Sent. q.2 a.l (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, f. 20rb-va; ed. KITANOV, 
82): "Praeterea, natura universaliter et completive perfecta non est obiectum talis fruitionis, 
ergo quaestio falsa. Consequentia est nota. Probatur antecedens: nullum necessitans 
potentiam fruitivam est obiectum talis fruitionis; sed natura universaliter et completive 
perfecta est huiusmodi; ergo propositum. Consequentia huius probationis patet. Et maior 
probatur, quoniam fruitio est actus mere liber, et per consequens terminatur ad suum 
obiectum mere libere, et, per consequens, ad nullum obiectum necessario terminatur; ergo 
obiectum quod necessitaret talem potentiam in qua ponitur actus fruitionis nullo modo est 
obiectum terminans talem actum. Minor vero probationis probatur, nam natura universaliter 
et completive perfecta necessitat propriam potentiam fruitivam, ergo et quamlibet. 
Antecedens patet, quia Deus necessario se fruitur. Et consequentia probatur, quia obiectum 
quod necessitat perfectiorem potentiam ex suo aspectu a fortiori necessitat et 
imperfectiorem. Cum igitur divina potentia sit perfectior quacumque alia danda vel dabili, 
sequitur quod divinum obiectum ex suo aspectu a fortiori necessitabit quamlibet aliam 
potentiam, et ita per consequens omnem potentiam fruitivam; quod erat probandum.” 

109 PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn I Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, f. 42rb; ed. KITANOV, 
$151): *Ad tertiam rationem, quae tangit effectualiter quod ex quo divina essentia in ratione 
obiecti fruibilis propriam necessitat voluntatem ad sic fruendum, ergo a fortiori poterit 
quamlibet aliam voluntatem necessitare, cum quaelibet talis sit minoris virtutis, dico quod 
necessitas, licet habeat multiplicem acceptionem, sufficit tamen ad praesens recitare tres 
modos, videlicet quod quaedam est necessitas naturalis, quaedam indigentiae, et quaedam 
coactionis." 

11? PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn I Sent. q.2 a.3 p.3 (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, f. 42rb; ed. KITANOV, 
$152): “Ad propositum igitur dico quod Deus quanta naturali necessitate est Deus, tanta, et 
non minori, fruitur se ipso. Unde in sic se fruendo, nec notatur indigentia nec coactio 
qualiscumque. Nunc vero tali necessitate nihil potest ad extra producere. Verum, quidquid 
ad extra producit, mere et libere contradictorie illud producit; et ideo, ut in aliis 
responsionibus declaratum est, concursus divinus ad extra non inducit in voluntate creata 
necessitatem aliquam coactivam. Et ex hoc apparet quod consequentia non valet, ‘Deus 
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is an outcome of the creature’s metaphysical dependence upon God. Neces- 
sity of want conveys the idea of the finitude and ontological deficiency of 
the created being. The creature's sharp awareness of its total dependence 
upon God induced by God's complete self-manifestation in the state of the 
beatific vision can be said to overpower the created will's exercise of indif- 
ference. The blessed in heaven experience the full force of God's spiritual 
influence, and their impeccability is a result of God's continuous conserva- 
tion. 


VII. Heaven as the Harmony of Wills 


In conclusion, one may raise the following two questions with respect to 
Peter of Candia's position on the state of the will in heaven: (1) Why is it 
so important to conserve the freedom of indifference in the state of the clear 
vision of God? And (2) How could the will be free in any morally signifi- 
cant sense if its power of indifference can never be exercised? One can say, 
in response to the first question, that both Scotus and Peter of Candia un- 
derstand freedom in heaven in the narrow sense of the freedom to sustain 
one's choice to love God. Since, by definition, the state of ultimate happi- 
ness and satisfaction precludes the possibility of any moral conflicts, the 
blessed do not need the freedom of the will in order to engage in the pro- 
cesses of moral deliberation and decision-making. If moral conflict in 
heaven is possible at all, it is precisely the conflict between the choices to 
sustain or not sustain one's love of God, or, in other words, the opposition 
between velle and non velle, love and indifference. Attributing this narrow 
sense of freedom to the will in heaven is necessary for the sake of con- 
sistency. If the will's contingent mode of operation can undergo alteration 
in radically different conditions, then the definition of the will as a free 
power must inevitably contain a contradiction. Peter holds explicitly that 
the existence of a dependent will incapable of self-restraint (referred to as a 
freedom of contradiction) is formally impossible.!!! Thus, for the sake of 


necessario se diligit, fruitur, et sic de consimilibus, ergo et potest facere quod ipsum 
necessario diligat creata voluntas’. Nam hoc non potest facere naturali necessitate, nec 
similiter coactionis necessitate nec etiam indigentiae sui ex parte, cum bonorum nostrorum 
non egeat, licet ex parte creaturae semper sit illa necessitas, cum nec subsistere nec agere 
potest aliquid sine Dei influentia spirituali. Sed ex hoc non sequitur quod ipse Deus potest 
voluntatem creatam necessitare. Clarum est quod hoc argumentum non valet: ‘Haec voluntas 
creata non potest aliquid agere Deo non coagente, immo principaliter producente, ergo 
potest voluntatem creatam necessitare'. Ex quibus patet quod tenenda est pars quaestionis 
affirmativa." 


111 PETRUS DE CANDIA, Jn I Sent. q.2 a.3 p.2 (BAV, Vat. lat. 1081, f. 35vb; ed. SCHABEL, § 
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consistency, it is important for human beings to be free both in the present 
life and in heaven. If we grant that we are no longer free in heaven, then we 
admit that we are no longer human, since to be free is to be human. We 
must, therefore, continue to be free, at least in the sense of being capable of 
suspending our love of God. 


It is more challenging to explain how we can still be free to love God if 
we never have the opportunity to suspend our choice. Is the lack of such an 
opportunity a result of a clash of wills such that the metaphysically inferior 
will (1.e., the human will) is continuously overpowered by the metaphysi- 
cally superior will (i.e., the divine will)? If so, then the will in heaven is de 
facto not free at all. Father Gaine thus points out that the Scotistic account 
of the state of the human will in heaven turns out to be not sufficiently lib- 
ertarian, since in order for it to be sufficiently libertarian, heavenly “free- 
dom must allow not only for the continuation of the ability to sin in heaven, 
but also for the opportunity to sin.”'!? Mary Beth Ingham has argued that 
this particular interpretation—that the will of the blessed is continuously 
overpowered by God's will—does not do justice to Scotus’ position.'!? In 
fact, whether it is even permissible to interpret the security and impeccabil- 
ity of the blessed in terms of an “overpowering” of the human will by God 
depends to a great extent upon what Scotus, in particular, means by God’s 
“preventive” (praeveniens) action.''* On the basis of a solid textual analysis 
of all of Scotus’ texts that discuss the state of the will in heaven, Ingham 
insists that one should rather speak of God’s sustaining or conserving ac- 
tion.'? She also maintains that the relationship between the human and di- 
vine wills in the state of the beatific vision ought to be understood on the 
basis of the model of friendship. God does not coerce the blessed to love 
him, because the blessed love God with a love of friendship, which means 


50): “Sexta conclusio et finalis est haec: Contradictionem formalem implicat voluntatem 
dependentem existere sine conditione contradictoriae libertatis." 

112 See GAINE, ‘Will There Be Free Will in Heaven?' , 69. 

1? The interpretation was advanced by R. PRENTICE, “The Degree and Mode of Libery in 
the Beatitude of the Blessed", in Deus et Homo ad Mentem I. Duns Scoti. Acta Tertii Con- 
gressus Scotistici Internationalis Vindebonae, Sept. 28-Oct. 2, 1970, Roma 1972, 328-42. 
For a summary and a perceptive critique of Prentice’s interpretation, see M.B. INGHAM, “La 
Vita Beata: John Duns Scotus, Moral Perfection and the Rational Will", in Johannes Duns 
Scotus 1308-2008: Die philosophischen Perspektiven seines Werkes, ed. HONNEFELDER, ef 
al., 379-89, esp. 379-83, and 385-86. 

114 As Ingham demonstrates, the term “preventive” action plays a key role in Prentice's 
interpretation of Scotus’ view of the security of beatitude. See INGHAM, “La Vita Beata", 
381-83. 

115 See INGHAM, “La Vita Beata", 384-87. 
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that they love God for God's sake, not just for the sake of pleasure or utili- 
ty. It is this act of the love of friendship that God continuously sustains and 
strengthens. ''® How does God do that? As far as I can tell, God does not 
have to do anything more than continue to manifest the infinite plenitude of 
his own being. The more God reveals and gives himself to the blessed in 
and through an act of infinite love, the less the blessed have a reason to re- 
frain from loving God for his own sake. Furthermore, the act of the love of 
friendship is an expression of the will’s innate affection for justice (affectio 
iustitiae), which, according to Scotus, adds a dimension of rationality to the 
will’s choices. This affection inclines the will, without however necessitat- 
ing it, to seek goodness for the sake of goodness.''’ There is thus neither 
opposition of wills in heaven nor coercion of the human will by the divine 
will. The human will loves God with a love of friendship, which is a mani- 


116 See INGHAM, “La Vita Beata", 387-88. 


117 Scotus adopted Anselm of Canterbury’s distinction between the affection for the ad- 
vantageous (affectio commodi) and the affection for justice (affectio iustitiae) and used it to 
provide an account of the rationality of the will. In his Ordinatio, Scotus identified affectio 
commodi with an intellectual appetite in order to bring it closer to Aristotle’s model of hap- 
piness as eudaimonia. Scotus transformed the affectio iustitiae into an innate affection of the 
will. He thus conceived of rationality as a form of volitional control over one’s intellectual 
desire for self-fulfillment. For Scotus, genuine rationality requires a moderation of one’s 
desire for self-fulfillment by means of a volitional propensity toward goodness for the sake 
of goodness. See M.B. INGHAM, “Scotus’s Franciscan Identity and Ethics: Self-Mastery and 
the Will”, in John Duns Scotus, Philosopher, ed. INGHAM and BYCHKOV, 139-55, at 148-49. 
Peter King has shown how Scotus’ reception of Anselm’s theory of two-wills or dual- 
affections evolved from a sophisticated adaptation of Anselm’s account of the will’s affec- 
tions to a complete reinterpretation of his terminology in light of Scotus’ own understanding 
of the will as a self-regulating and radically free power. Initially, Scotus had identified the 
affection for the advantageous and the affection for justice with the will itself. Unlike An- 
selm, who had conceived of the two affections as two independent and, eventually, conflict- 
ing types of motivation influencing a moral agent’s choice, Scotus used the affection for the 
advantageous to qualify the will as an appetite and relied on the affection for justice to char- 
acterize the will as free or as capable of self-restraint. In his Parisian lectures, however, Sco- 
tus claimed that the affection for the advantageous corresponds to the will’s generic nature 
as appetite and proposed that the affection for justice represents the will’s specific difference 
as free. Thus, the two characterizations ‘appetite’ and ‘free’ are fused together in the nature 
of the will in the same way in which the genus ‘animal’ and the specific difference ‘rational’ 
are fused together in the nature of the human being. See P. KING, “Scotus’s Rejection of 
Anselm: The Two-Wills Theory”, in Johannes Duns Scotus 1308-2008: Die philoso- 
phischen Perspektiven seines Werkes, ed. HONNEFELDER, et al., 359-78, at 362, 364, 368- 
374. For an account of Scotus’ application of the Anselmian theory of dual-affections in the 
context of Scotus’ angelology, see T. HOFFMANN, “Duns Scotus’s Action Theory in the 
Context of His Angelology", in Johannes Duns Scotus 1308-2008: Die philosophischen 
Perspektiven seines Werkes, ed. HONNEFELDER, ef al., 403-20, esp. 412-17. 
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festation of the will’s innate affection for justice. God in turn supports the 
will's love by means of an unrelenting outpouring of infinite love.!'* 


Nevertheless, if we think of the relationship between the divine will and 
the human will in terms of the model of the love of friendship, the notion 
that the created human will never entirely loses its intrinsic freedom of in- 
difference suggests that the blessed in heaven continuously reaffirm their 
commitment to loving God for God's sake. Committing once and for all, 
beyond a point of no return, just seems conceptually impossible if, indeed, 
the will should retain its freedom of indifference even in heaven. There is, 
on the other hand, a thought-provoking benefit to maintaining that the will 
Is never deprived of the freedom of contradiction or indifference, and we 
discover this benefit in connection with the state of the will of the damned 
in hell. Although the damned's natural ability to do meritorious actions has 
been permanently stymied as a result of God's decision not to bestow grace 
upon them, TT? the fact that the will of the damned retains its ability for self- 
determination suggests that the prospect of repentance, conversion and re- 
turn to the Kingdom of Heaven is not practically impossible. As Mary Beth 
Ingham explains, all it would take for the damned to experience a change of 
heart is for them to see the divine essence, if God so wishes. (7 


The notion of heaven as the harmony of wills is perhaps the most rea- 
sonable account of impeccability a theological tradition based on the free- 
dom of indifference can offer. Key to this tradition 1s the effort to safeguard 
the core of human freedom even in the most ideal of circumstances—those 
of the beatific vision. The alternative theological tradition is that rooted in 
the notion of *freedom for excellence'. Central to this tradition is the insight 
that the ability to sin, made possible by the freedom of indifference, is in 
essence an obstacle to genuine and mature human freedom. Impeccability, 
according to this tradition, is the inevitable outcome of the perfection or 
fulfillment of freedom. IT As we have seen above, Peter of Candia's posi- 


118 As Ingham explains, for Scotus, human moral perfection is grounded in rational free- 
dom as well as in happiness, but happiness understood not as a life of contemplation but as a 
life of harmonious love: INGHAM, “La Vita Beata", 387. 

119 See HOFFMANN, “Duns Scotus’s Action Theory in the Context of His Angelology", 
416-17. 

120 See INGHAM, “La Vita Beata", 388. 

121 The distinction between these two traditions of freedom and their respective moral sys- 
tems in the field of Catholic moral theology was introduced in the work of Father Servais 
PINCKAERS, Les sources de la morale chrétienne, Fribourg 1985. For an illuminating discus- 
sion of Pinckaers’ account of the divergent moral theories grounded in the aforementioned 
two different notions of freedom, see GAINE, ‘Will There Be Free Will in Heaven? ', 87-102. 
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tion on the state of the will in heaven 1s decisively inscribed within the 
former theological tradition, a tradition in great part indebted to the work of 
John Duns Scotus and developed to its extreme logical conclusion in the 
writings of William of Ockham. 


Salem State University 


According to Gaine, 103-18, the two separate notions of freedom also give rise to two dif- 
ferent eschatologies. In his review of Games" book, Hoffmann criticizes the use of the dis- 
tinction between freedom of indifference and freedom for excellence as an adequate way of 
conceptualizing the problems medieval thinkers were trying to solve; see T. HOFFMANN, Zhe 
Thomist 68 (2004), 643-45, at 645: *A closer look at medieval conceptions of free choice 
and of freedom reveals that the opposition between freedom of indifference and freedom for 
excellence is inadequate to describe the problems at hand. Medieval authors developed the 
two notions of freedom in order to solve different difficulties, and these two notions are 
in fact not incompatible: freedom of indifference focuses on the contingency of the act of 
free choice, whereas freedom for excellence accounts for the relation between freedom and 
the attainment of one's end." 


HENRY OF LANGENSTEIN, HENRY TOTTING OF OYTA, 
NICHOLAS OF DINKELSBÜHL AND THE VIENNA GROUP ON 
RECONCILING HUMAN FREE WILL WITH DIVINE 
FOREKNOWLEDGE 


CHRISTOPHER D. SCHABEL 


wo Parisian secular masters of theology, Henry of Langenstein (ca. 

1325-1397) and Henry Totting of Oyta (ca. 1330-1397), answered 
Duke Albert IIl's call to establish the Faculty of Theology at the new Uni- 
versity of Vienna in the 1380s.' Their writings and doctrine exerted a pro- 
found influence in the Hapsburg capital on the lectures of Nicholas of Din- 
kelsbühl around 1400 and on the teaching of the other members of what has 
been called the “Vienna Group" over the following decades. This essay 
concerns the evolving fifteenth-century Viennese position on the reconcil- 
lation of human free will with divine foreknowledge, which was composed 
of ideas from Henry of Langenstein, Henry Totting of Oyta and other theo- 
logians active in the 1360s and 1370s at Paris and elsewhere. Since 2009, 
when the ancestor of this essay was delivered in oral form, we have learned 
a great deal about Henry of Langenstein, Henry of Oyta and their contem- 
poraries, on the one hand, and about Nicholas of Dinkelsbühl and his suc- 
cessors at the University of Vienna, on the other.’ It is a tribute to this new 


For various forms of assistance, I am indebted to Paul J.J.M. Bakker, Harald Berger, 
Monica Brinzei, Russell Friedman, Edit A. Lukács, Michael Shank, Marco Toste, the Hill 
Monastic Manuscript Library (and Julie Dietman and Jennifer Cahoy), the University of 
Cyprus and the libraries listed below. 

! See the accessible account in M. SHANK, "Unless You Believe You Shall Not Under- 
stand": Logic, University, and Society in Late Medieval Vienna, Princeton 1988, with a 
focus on Henry of Langenstein. For the earlier literature on the other main dramatis perso- 
nae here, see also A. LANG, Heinrich Totting von Oyta. Ein Beitrag zur 
Entstehungsgeschichte der ersten deutschen Universitäten und zur Problemgeschichte der 
Spütscholastik (Beiträge zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie des Mittelalters 
33.4/5), Münster 1. W. 1937; A. MADRE, Nikolaus von Dinkelsbühl. Leben und Schriften. Ein 
Beitrag zur theologischen Literaturgeschichte (Beitráge zur Geschichte der Philosophie und 
Theologie des Mittelalters 40.4), Münster 1.W. 1965. 

? See especially U. ZAHND, Wirksame Zeichen? Sakramentenlehre und Semiotik in der 
Scholastik des ausgehenden Mittalters (Spatmittelalter, Humanismus, Reformation 80), 
Tübingen 2014, 245-392; M. BRINZEI and C.D. SCHABEL, “The Past, Present, and Future of 
Late-Medieval Theology: The Commentary on the Sentences of Nicholas of Dinkelsbühl, 


Philosophical Psychology in Late-Medieval Commentaries on Peter Lombard 's Sentences (RPM 21), 
Turnhout 2020, pp. 327-406. DOI: 10.1484/M.RPM-EB.5.119857 © 2020, Brepols Publishers, n.v. All rights reserved. 
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research that little now remains of my original lecture. 


Henry of Langenstein's commentary on Books I-IV is preserved in one 
known manuscript, Alençon, Bibliothèque de la Ville, Ms. 144, but most of 
Book II and all of Books III-IV also survive in the mutilated manuscript 
Wien, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Cod. 4319, which begins abrupt- 
ly in the middle of the first question of Book II. Apparently unaware of the 
Alengon witness, Rudolf Damerau published a transcription and German 
translation of the contents of ONB 4319, which together are somewhat 
briefer than Langenstein’s lengthy commentary on Book I. Nicholas’ text 
demonstrates that in Vienna he had access to a manuscript of Book I of 
Henry of Langenstein’s commentary other than Alençon 144, although one 
cannot rule out that this was the missing section of ONB 4319.4 As part of 
my University of Cyprus research project DINKY on Nicholas of Dinkels- 
bühl and his sources, associated with Monica Brinzei’s ERC project 
THESIS on later-medieval commentaries on the Sentences, Marco Toste 
has now transcribed all of Alençon 144, collating it against ONB 4319 and 
Nicholas of Dinkelsbühl's autograph in Wien, Archiv des Schottenstift, 
Cod. 269 (274), where applicable, and this forms the basis of a planned 
critical edition by Schabel and Toste of all of Henry of Langenstein's 


Vienna, ca. 1400", in Mediaeval Commentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard 3, ed. 
P.W. ROSEMANN, Leiden 2015, 174-266; the contributions by C.D. SCHABEL, U. ZAHND, 
and W.J. COURTENAY to Nicholas of Dinkelsbühl and the Sentences at Vienna in the Early 
Fifteenth Century, ed. M. BRiNZEI (Studia Sententiarum 1), Turnhout 2015; M. BRINZEI and 
CD SCHABEL, "Nicholas of Dinkelsbühl and the University of Vienna on the Eve of the 
Reformation", in What is New in the New Universities? Learning in Central Europe in the 
Late Middle Ages (1348-1500), ed. E. JUNG (Studia z dziejów filozofii 4), Warszawa 2018, 
357-442. One should also mention the critical edition of MARSILIUS DE INGHEN, Quaestiones 
super quattuor libros Sententiarum. Volume 3: Super primum, quaestiones 22-37, ed. 
M.J.F.M. HOENEN et M. ERNE, Leiden 2014; Brepols’ parallel edition of PETRUS DE 
ALLIACO, Quaestiones super primum, tertium, et quartum librum Sententiarum I: Principia 
et quaestio circa Prologum, ed. M. BRiNZEI (CCCM 258), Turnhout appeared in 2013; the 
online edition of PETRUS DE CANDIA, Super Sentences (http://www2.ucy.ac.cy/isa/Candia/); 
the critical edition of JOHANNES DE BASILEA, OESA, Lectura super libros Sententiarum, ed. 
V. MARCOLINO, coop. M. BRINZEI et C.M. OSER-GROTE, 4 vols. (Cassiciacum: Supplement- 
Bànde 20.1-2, 21-22), Würzburg 2016-2019; A. Baumgarten's edition of the commentary of 
the Cistercian Gottschalk von Pomuk; the works on the commentaries of Henry of Langen- 
stein, Henry Totting of Oyta and James of Eltville mentioned just below. 

3 Der Sentenzenkommentar des Heinrich von Langenstein. Lateinische textkritische 
Ausgabe, hrsg. und übersetzt v. R. DAMERAU, 4 vols. (Studien zu den Grundlagen der 
Reformation 17), Marburg 1979-1980. 

^ C. SCHABEL, "Nicholas of Dinkelsbühl and the Filioque at Vienna on the Eve of the 
Council of Florence”, in Nicholas of Dinkelsbühl, ed. BRINzEL 15-83. 
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commentary on the Sentences. Another, much more popular work on the 
Sentences was once also attributed to Henry of Langestein, but this has 
been shown to belong to Henry's Cistercian colleague, James of Eltville. 
The erroneous attribution is also behind the allegation that Henry read 
James of Eltville's commentary to the monks of Eberbach, where the latter 
was abbot. Currently, Brinzei is leading a team composed of scholars at the 
University of Cluj-Napoca in Romania and myself that is critically editing 
Book I of James of Eltville’s commentary.” Henry of Langenstein lectured 
on the Sentences at Paris in 1371-1372,° but Michael Shank argues that, al- 
though Henry’s commentary on the Sentences derives from his Parisian 
teaching, the written commentary as we have it dates from Vienna after 
1390.’ 


Henry Totting of Oyta’s career took him from Prague to Avignon to 
Prague to Paris and then to Vienna. He is well known for his Abbreviatio of 
the Franciscan Adam Wodeham’s commentary on the Sentences from Ox- 
ford in the early 1330s, edited by John Major and printed in Paris in 1512,° 
but he also produced two commentaries of his own. First, there is a Lectura 
textualis from Prague around 1370, probably a good example of the kind of 
introductory level instruction given in theology, although it is much more 
than a mere explanation of Peter Lombard’s text. More pertinent for our 


? M. BRÍNZEI, “Enquéte sur la tradition manuscrite du commentaire des Sentences du cis- 
tercien Jacques d'Eltville", in Bulletin de philosophie Médiévale 56 (2014), 247-61. 

D The Augustinian Dionysius of Modena refers to Henry of Langestein as his socius in 
DIONYSIUS CISTERCIENSIS (sic), Jn quatuor libros Sententiarum (ed. Paris 1511, f. aaiii va [= 
159va]): “Oppositum istius consequentis videtur ponere reverendus bacchalarius et magister 
meus magister Henricus de Assia.” Dionysius’ own lectures on the Sentences are solidly 
dated to 1371-1372 by A. ZUMKELLER, Dionysius de Montina, ein neuentdeckter Augusti- 
nertheologe des Spátmittelalters (Cassiciacum XI.2.3), Würzburg 1948, 28-31. 

7 SHANK, "Unless You Believe You Shall Not Understand”, 127-29. 

8 In addition to the printed edition, there are at least 17 manuscripts of Henry Totting of 
Oyta's abbreviation; see W.J. COURTENAY, Adam Wodeham. An Introduction to His Life and 
Writings (Studies in Medieval and Reformation Thought 21), Leiden 1978, 223-26. 

9? ZAHND, Wirksame Zeichen?, 262-83. This text survives in about two dozen manuscripts, 
according to F. STEGMÜLLER, Repertorium commentariorum in Sententias Petri Lombardi, 2 
vols., Würzburg 1947, vol. 1, 156-58, among them Wien, Osterreichisches Nationalbiblio- 
thek, Codd. 3729 and 4690, which I have inspected. The text in ONB 3729, however, seems 
to have been expanded into the redaction in ONB 4690, which encompasses most of the 
ONB 3729 text verbatim in the context of divine foreknowledge, but is developed enough to 
be considered a full commentary. The beginning of the questions for Book I dd.38-39, in 
ONB 3729 and 4690 are the same (3729, ff. 80r and 81r; 4690, ff. 168v and 171v), but after 
a folio or so 3729 continues a brief summary and 4690 expands the discussion considerably. 
Assuming that both ONB 3729 and 4690 contain Henry of Oyta's words, in the expanded 
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purposes, lecturing in Paris in 1377-1378,'° Henry of Oyta composed the 
Quaestiones version of his lecture on the Sentences, which was also popu- 
lar. Stegmüller listed some twenty witnesses, but Harald Berger is produc- 
ing a corrected catalogue that so far contains 26 manuscripts, sixteen of 
them complete.'' Marco Toste is currently producing a transcription of the 
Quaestiones, which is much longer than the previous versions, organized 
around thirteen questions, ten for Book I and one for each of the other three 
Books. It is this redaction that Henry Totting reread at Vienna in 1389." 


After the deaths of both of them in 1397, the prestige and status of Hen- 
ry of Langestein and Henry Totting of Oyta in Vienna meant that their suc- 
cessors either could not or did not wish to depart much from their recent 
texts. In the following year, 1398, Nicholas of Dinkelsbühl began lecturing 
on the Sentences, combining material from Henry of Oyta's Quaestiones, 
Henry of Langenstein's authentic commentary, and works of other theolo- 
gians. On the basis of Nicholas' autograph a composite text was construct- 
ed in the beginning of the fifteenth century. In the first decades of the cen- 
tury versions of at least portions of the resulting compilatio or Quaestiones 
communes were produced by a number of theologians at Vienna. The pre- 
sent essay is based on an edition of a version of the Vienna questions, pub- 
lished below, presenting what was de facto the official Vienna doctrine of 
God's foreknowledge and human free will for the first few decades of the 
young University's existence."? 


version Henry treats the Parisian Franciscan Peter Auriol's views on the truth-value of fu- 
ture contingent propositions, expressed in the 1310s, and the rules governing such proposi- 
tions as their significates go from past to present to future. Although his discussion shares 
elements with Wodeham's commentary, Henry also responds to important authors who 
wrote after Wodeham in the 1340s, notably the Oxonian secular theologian Thomas Brad- 
wardine and the Parisian Augustinian Gregory of Rimini. 

10 Re is cited as a socius in the Principia of Petrus Gracilis, who lectured that year; see W.J. 
COURTENAY, “Theological Bachelors at Paris on the Eve of the Papal Schism. The Academic 
Environment of Peter of Candia”, in Philosophy and Theology in the Long Middle Ages: A 
Tribute to Stephen F. Brown, ed. K. EMERY, Jr., R.L. FRIEDMAN, and A. SPEER (Studien und 
Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters 105), Leiden 2011, 921-52, at 945. 

11 STEGMÜLLER, Repertorium I, 158-59. H. BERGER has not yet published his results, but 
see his “Bericht über die Autopsie von vier spátmittelalterlichen Wiener Handschriften", in 
Bulletin de philosophie médiévale 53 (2011), 333-47, and “Ertrage einer Bibliotheksreise 
nach Prag", in Codices Manuscripti & Impressi 89/90 (2013), 13-23. 

12 SHANK, "Unless You Believe You Shall Not Understand”, 34. 

13 This work stems from research for my dissertation, The Quarrel with Aureol: Peter Au- 
reol's Role in the Late-Medieval Debate over Divine Foreknowledge and Future Contin- 
gents, 1315-1475, University of Iowa 1994, 363-70, which focuses on Peter Auriol's impact. 
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II. The Doctrinal Issue 


The fourteenth century was the era par excellence for the problem of divine 
foreknowledge and human free will. The century opened with John Duns 
Scotus entirely rejecting older views by Thomas Aquinas and others and 
presenting a new theory. This theory provoked much discussion in both Ox- 
ford and Paris, where just before 1320 William of Ockham and, especially, 
Peter Auriol, proposed alternatives. These theories in turn met with extensive 
debate over the next quarter century, culminating in the work of Gregory of 
Rimini at Paris and Thomas Bradwardine at Oxford in the mid-1340s.'* 


In order to absorb this rich heritage, late fourteenth-century theologians 
devoted more and more space, in both absolute and relative terms, to the 
Issue of divine foreknowledge. Henry of Langenstein and Henry Totting of 
Oyta were no exceptions, and the members of the Vienna Group were heirs 
to this tradition. In the sixth and final question for Book I in Alengon 144, 
Henry of Langenstein asks “Whether every future contingent is eternally 
foreknown and determined toward coming about by God." The question 


My remarks were summarized in Theology at Paris, 1316-1345: Peter Auriol and the Prob- 
lem of Divine Foreknowledge and Future Contingents (Ashgate Studies in Medieval Philos- 
ophy), Aldershot 2000, 300-2. 

14 For the problem in the fourteenth century and the main thinkers discussed below, 
monographs include H. SCHWAMM, Das göttliche Vorherwissen bei Duns Scotus 
und seinen ersten Anhängern (Philosophie und Grenzwissenschaften II.5), Inns- 
bruck 1934; M.M. ADAMS and N. KRETZMANN, William of Ockham: Predestina- 
tion, God's Foreknowledge, and Future Contingents, 2nd ed., Indianapolis 1983; 
J.-F. GENEST, Prédétermination et liberté créée à Oxford au XIV* siécle : Bucking- 
ham contre Bradwardine (Études de philosophie médiévale 70), Paris 1992; 
M.J.F. M HOENEN, Marsilius of Inghen: Divine Knowledge in Late Medieval 
Thought (Studies in the History of Christian Thought 50), Leiden 1993; S. 
KNUUTTILA, Modalities in Medieval Philosophy, London 1993; E.W. 
DOLNIKOWSKI, Thomas Bradwardine. A View of Time and a Vision of Eternity in 
Fourteenth-Century Thought (Studies in the History of Christian Traditions 65), 
Leiden 1995; J. SÓDER, Kontingenz und Wissen. Die Lehre von den futura 
contingentia bei Johannes Duns Scotus (Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie 
und Theologie des Mittelalters 49), Münster (LW. 1999; SCHABEL, Theology at 
Paris; H.G. GELBER, Ir Could Have Been Otherwise. Contingency and Necessity in 
Dominican Theology at Oxford, 1300-1350 (Studien und Texte zur 
Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters 81), Leiden 2004; F. FIORENTINO, Gregorio da 
Rimini: Contingenza, futuro e scienza nel pensiero tardo-medievale (Medioevo 9), 
Roma 2004; IDEM, Francesco di Meyronnes. Libertà e contingenza nel pensiero 
tardo-medievale (Medioevo 12), Roma 2006; D. CIAMMETTI, Necessità e 
contingenza in Gregorio da Rimini (Philosophica 87), Pisa 2011. 
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takes up 71 columns in the manuscript, equivalent to perhaps 100 pages in 
a critical edition, consistent with the overwhelming stress on the issue in 
late-fourteenth century writings on the Sentences. Early in the last century 
Konstanty Michalski touched on Henry's discussion in Alengon 144 in his 
quest to identify the author of an opinion that turned out to belong to Peter 
Auriol,'? although much of Henry's treatment stems, in sometimes compli- 
cated ways, from Gregory of Rimini. 


For Henry Totting of Oyta, the tenth and final question of Book I, 
"Whether any future contingent's coming about is compatable with the 
foreknowledge and revelation of the same future made to a creature," occu- 
pies 150 pages in Harald Berger's unpublished critical edition based on 
three manuscripts. As in his Lectura textualis, in his Quaestiones Henry of 
Oyta shows his awareness of Gregory Rimini and gives frequent and accu- 
rate citations of Adam Wodeham and Thomas Bradwardine, but he also 
cites earlier giants, such as Bonaventure, Giles of Rome, Godfrey of Fon- 
taines, and John Duns Scotus, and more of the English theologians of the 
1320s, 1330s and 1340s, William of Ockham, Richard Kilvington, Robert 
Holcot, Robert Halifax, Richard Fitzralph and Thomas Buckingham. '® 


In compiling his own question in his autograph, Wien, Schottenstift 
269, Nicholas of Dinkelsbühl relied mostly on Henry of Langenstein’s text, 
although radically rearranged, and Nicholas employed other sources as 
well, such as Thomas Bradwardine and Henry of Oyta, and also made addi- 
tions in the margins. This lengthy text, some fifteen folios, was the basis for 
what was to follow, yet the revised question that found its way into several 
Viennese commentaries on the Sentences was much changed. Someone, 
perhaps Nicholas of Dinkelsbühl himself, replaced the bulk of the Langen- 
stein-based question with material taken mostly from Henry Totting of Oy- 
ta. This new question, which so far has not been identified in any manu- 
script, would become the common property of Peter Czech of Pulkau, John 
Berwart of Villingen, George Wetzel of Horaw, John Angrer of Müldorf, 


15 K, MICHALSKI, “Le problème de la volonté à Oxford et à Paris au XIV? siècle”, in Stu- 
dia Philosophica 2, Lemberg 1937, reprinted in IDEM, La philosophie au XIV* siècle : six 
études, ed. K. FLASCH (Opuscula Philosophica 1), Frankfurt 1969, 279-413, at 85 (reprt., 
363). 

16 HENRICUS TOTTING DE OYTA, Quaestiones in Sententias I, q. 10: “Utrum quodlibet fu- 
turum contingens fore stare possit cum divina praescientia et revelatione de eodem futuro 
facta creaturae." Henry of Oyta also cites Walter Burley, Hugh (of Novocastro? Orvieto?), 
and a certain Syramfridus (e.g., Graz, Universitátsbibliothek, Ms. 11.639, ff. 210vb, 212vb, 
214rb), no doubt Richard FitzRalph, whom Adam Wodeham cited as Siraph (I thank Harald 
Berger for this identification). 
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Thomas Ebendorfer of Hasselbach, either Andrew Waytra, Urban of Melk 
or John Nider, OP, and no doubt others (see below on the edition).'’ Final- 
ly, the Carmelite Arnold of Seehausen shares some ideas with the Vienna 
Group, adding a long discussion and refutation of Peter Auriol’s position. 
Although the edition follows the sequence and text of the version of George 
Wetzel, with most of the differing passages in the other versions presented 
in one way or another (see below on the edition), in the discussion that fol- 
lows my remarks will apply to all of the above except Arnold of Seehausen, 
assuming that Nicholas of Dinkelsbühl is also connected to the common 
version. 


For distinctions 38 and 39 of Book I, the Vienna Group asks, like Hen- 
ry of Langenstein, “Whether every future contingent is eternally known and 
determined toward coming about by God.” Some of the opening arguments, 
which serve to explain the gravity of the problem, involve human psychol- 
ogy, on which I shall try to focus. For example, if the answer were yes, 

then this consequence would be valid: ‘God foreknew that Peter would 
sin at instant A, therefore Peter will sin at instant A’; and it would not 
be in Peter’s power to impede the antecedent, because the antecedent 
was true from eternity; therefore neither would it be in his power to im- 
pede the consequent, and so he would sin necessarily, not freely. This is 
false, and so the question is as well [§6]. 


Another argument says that evil deeds are future, but God cannot have 
foreordained those, otherwise he would will evil things [§4]. Except for 
one, the opening arguments are taken verbatim from Henry of Langenstein, 
who was inspired by Gregory of Rimini [§§1-9]. The Vienna Group then 
divides the question into two articles, the first asking how God knows fu- 
ture contingents with certainty and the second seeking the root of contin- 
gency in the world. These are the standard issues throughout the fourteenth 
century, and they provide a forum for many of the interesting and contro- 
versial sub-issues of that era. 


Let us see how the text works as far at the chain of sources goes. Arti- 
cle one begins by going through the popular solutions to the problem of 
how God knows the future, again via Gregory of Rimini [§§11-20]. The 
first opinion is that God knows the future via ideas. What we have is Au- 


17 For example, an anonymous commentary on book I in Innsbruck, Universitütsbiblio- 
thek, Cod. 677 (ff. 145-179) appears to have an abbreviation of the pertinent question. For 
these figures and Arnold of Seehausen, see the works cited above, nn. 1-2. 

IS ARNOLDUS DE SEEHAUSEN, In quatuor libros Sententiarum (München, Bayerische 
Staatsbibliothek, Clm 3546, f. 54rb-vb). On f. 56ra Arnold refers to Hugolino of Orvieto. 
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riol's description of the position, John Duns Scotus' refutation and Gregory 
of Rimini's response, which is awkward given that it was meant as a reply 
to Auriol’s discussion [§§14a-d], absent from Wetzel's version. Next, with 
a string of sources, Scotus-Rimini-Langenstein, the Vienna Group moves to 
present Scotus’ own position that God knows the future via the determina- 
tions of his will. Shortly into this issue, Gregory turns to presenting Wil- 
liam of Ockham's arguments against Scotus. Third, Gregory's own opinion 
is explained. All of this takes place in the first 20% of the question, so one 
can see how complicated the editorial task becomes over the duration of the 
question. 


What is not considered per se is the Thomist solution that God knows 
the future because it is somehow present to his eternity, nor the nuanced 
version that Auriol posited, that God is indistant to the future. There are 
perhaps two reasons for this. First, all or part of the Thomist response had 
been rejected in one way or another by almost everyone outside the Domin- 
ican Order in the fourteenth century, and by the Oxford Dominicans, while 
hardly any Dominicans after the 1330s left any trace in the debate. Auriol's 
notion of indistance was even less popular.?? Second, to the extent that ev- 
eryone accepted that God's knowledge is eternal and outside of time, just 
about everyone agreed with Thomas Aquinas and Peter Auriol—and Au- 
gustine, and Boethius, and many others—that this atemporality was part of 
the solution to the second problem, the reconciliation of contingency and 
foreknowledge. Thus part of Gregory of Rimini's position is exactly this 
presentation of Augustine's and Boethius’ ideas [8822-24]. In sum, the stu- 
dents at Vienna would have heard descriptions of all the major theories for 


1? See the items listed above, n. 14, especially HOENEN, Marsilius of Inghen, and 
SCHABEL, Theology at Paris, in addition to J. GROBLICKI, De scientia Dei futurorum contin- 
gentium secundum S. Thomam eiusque primos sequaces (Wydawnictwa Wydziału Teolog- 
icznego Uniwersytetu Jagiellonskiego 1.3), Krakow 1938; C. SCHABEL, R.L. FRIEDMAN and 
I. BALCOYIANNOPOULOU, “Peter of Palude and the Parisian Reaction to Durand of St. 
Pourcain on Foreknowledge and Future Contingents”, in Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum 
71 (2001), 183-300; C. SCHABEL, “Dominican Anti-Thomism: James of Metz's Question on 
Divine Foreknowledge, with a Rebuttal from the Correctorium Iacobi Metensis", in Prze- 
glqd Tomistyczny 20 (2014), 35-72. 

20 See the items listed above, n. 14, especially GELBER, Jr Could Have Been Otherwise, in 
addition to ROBERTUS HOLCOT, Seeing the Future Clearly: Questions on Future Contingents 
by Robert Holcot, ed. P.A. STREVELER and K.H. TACHAU, with W.J. COURTENAY and H.G. 
GELBER (Studies and Texts 119), Toronto 1995; M. RossiNI and C. SCHABEL, “Time and 
Eternity among the Early Scotists. Texts on Future Contingents by Alexander of Alexandria, 
Radulphus Brito, and Hugh of Novocastro", in Documenti e Studi sulla tradizione filosofica 
medievale 16 (2005), 237-338. 
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the mechanism of divine foreknowledge as well as the main objections to 
those theories. 


Although article two concerns us slightly more than article one, the first 
article has its share of interesting material about human free will. In article 
one, having adopted Henry of Langenstein's opening arguments, the Vien- 
na Group skips his long article one and begins the question by following his 
second article ten folios in. The Viennese stress that the issue 1s particularly 
troublesome when it comes to future contingent propositions, for “even if 
God knows Socrates-possible and whiteness-possibile, still, since it is pos- 
sible for Socrates to come to be white and it is also possible for Socrates 
not to come to be white, it seems difficult for the doctors [to see] how God 
knows determinately with certitude that Socrates will be white or determi- 
nately that Socrates will not be white with respect to this instant or place” 
[§10]. Throughout the question the students at Vienna would have been 
treated to the kind of propositional analysis that had become popular at Ox- 
ford between Ockham and Bradwardine and at Paris between Auriol and 
Gregory of Rimini, which analysis became a fundamental element of the 
discussion by the mid-fourteenth century. 


Human psychology first comes into play in the refutation of Scotus’ 
view [§§16-18] that divine foreknowledge relies somehow on the divine 
intellect’s knowledge of the determinations of the divine will, with the di- 
vine intellect formulating a pair of contradictory propositions about the fu- 
ture, for example, ‘The Allies will take the Nijmegen bridge’ and ‘The Al- 
lies will not take the Nijmegen bridge’, and the divine will choosing one as 
true. Although the position is more complex than that, and divine psychol- 
ogy is the main element in the explanation of that position and one of the 
points of contention as well, I wish to focus on human beings. The obvious 
objection was that Scotus’ theory did not explain how God could know fu- 
ture contingents depending on human free will, or rather it seemed to rule 
out human free will entirely. Because the Vienna Group relies on Henry of 
Langenstein, they attack via Ockham, through Greogory of Rimini [§20; 
also §20a]. For contingents depending on human free will, either the human 
will follows the determination of the divine will necessarily, or not. If so, 
then the human will acts like a natural cause, not a free cause, and humans 
would not be to blame. If the human will does not follow the determination 
of the divine will necessarily, then knowing the determination of the divine 
will is insufficient for knowing future contingents depending on the human 
will. 


Yet the Vienna Group follows these arguments by giving Gregory of 
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Rimini's reasoning (rather weak, perhaps) against the cogency of Ock- 
ham's argument, among other things drawing a common distinction about 
the adverb ‘necessarily’. Nevertheless, Gregory himself rejects Scotus’ po- 
sition on the strange ground that, even if per impossibile God were not will- 
ing, He would still be knowing [821 ]. 


So how does God's foreknowledge work? At this point, about 30% into 
their first article, the Vienna Group abandons Henry of Langenstein and 
begins following article two of Henry Totting of Oyta's giant question. 
This is not a big change, since Totting also deals with Gregory of Rimini. 
Gregory says, following Auriol and Ockham, that how God knows the fu- 
ture is “incomprehensible and inexplicable" [822]. So the next few hundred 
lines of text are a classic fourteenth-century attempt to explain the inexpli- 
cable, first defining the different types of knowledge and discussing the 
various objects of knowledge (including complexe significabilia), then re- 
plying by relying on God's eternity and its relationship to time, the ways of 
understanding God's knowledge, the infallibility of divine knowledge, di- 
vine immutability and liberty, and so on, with Thomas Bradwardine enter- 
ing in the discussion both as an ally and as an opponent. 


In this long attempt to convince the reader that all of this can be saved, 
the Vienna Group reaches the conclusion, with which they say Gregory of 
Rimini agrees [859], that Scotus’ position cannot stand, giving this argu- 
ment: 

When these two [propositions] have been proposed to the divine intel- 
lect, ‘Socrates will sin at instant A’ [and] ‘Socrates will not sin at in- 
stant A’, of which I am supposing that the affirmative is true, then the 
divine intellect assents to this one, ‘Socrates will sin at instant A’, and 
yet the divine will does not will Socrates to sin at instant A, otherwise it 
would will something evil. Therefore, the assent with respect to one 
contradictory about the future with respect to the divine intellect does 
not arise from the determination of the will [$58]. 


On the other hand, the Vienna Group argues against Adam Wodeham 
and Gregory of Rimini [$863 and 102], they say, by asserting that it is not 
in the power of the human will to make it so God knew or never knew 
something from eternity, so that “I cannot make never to have been true 
any things that were always true." They give the example of the proposition 
‘The Antichrist will be’ [$860-62]. Yet they do not admit that the divine 
will’s having been determined toward something’s coming about in what is 
still the future has now become something past [§§100-101]. Nor do they 
admit the validity of the following argument, found in Scotus: *God knows 
that I will sit tomorrow, and I will not sit tomorrow, so God is deceived’, 
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therefore by a similar argument, it follows, *God knows that I will sit to- 
morrow, and I can not sit tomorrow, so God can be deceived’ [896]. 


The philosophical psychology of humans beings comes into play more 
in article two, which simply asks about the root of the contingency of the 
future. More than 95% of the article comes more or less verbatim from 
Henry Totting of Oyta's article one, meaning that over 8096 of the entire 
Viennese question is from his text. So, again, we are not investigating the 
philosophical originality of the Vienna Group, but rather their method of 
cutting-and-pasting and the resulting message of their question. With the 
exception of the insertion of some objections and their refutations out of 
Henry of Oyta's order, the method of the Viennese here is simply to abbre- 
viate his text, as they did in article one. 


The Viennese will posit two conclusions. First, “Although every future 
is determinately future, every such [future] will be produced contingently” 
[§120]. Although God as providential first cause lurks behind every future 
thing, which is future determinately, there is no antecedent necessity in- 
volved in the free acts of rational agents: “God neither necessitates nor can 
necessitate a created will toward a free act or stopping that free act” [$126]. 
Against Thomas Bradwardine, Book HI, chapter 5 of De causa Dei, the 
Viennese assert that "an act of a creature is as free or contingent with re- 
spect to the first cause as it 1s free or contingent with respect to inferior 
causes" [$131]. 


One might object that what is determinately future cannot be avoided, 
but Henry of Oyta and the Viennese respond to this by distinguishing be- 
tween different types of necessity, here following the Oxonian Richard 
Kilvington's formulation [$8139-141].?! But it is more interesting how they 
argue against Bradwardine's assertion that *God can will a created will to 
produce a free act, and this antecedently and naturally before the created 
will, so the latter will obey of necessity" [$142]. Bradwardine brings up 
Christ's human will in support: surely Christ's divine will forced his human 
will to all his free acts, because otherwise Christ could have sinned [8143]. 
Moreover, God forces the blessed in heaven toward their beatific act and 
away from sin [$147].? Bradwardine also claims that if this were not true, 
the divine will would not be antecedent necessity with respect to the past 
and present [8145]. 


?! See the forthcoming edition by Elzbieta JUNG. 


22 See S.V. KITANOV, “Is There Freedom in Heaven? Peter of Candia's Treatment of the 
Necessity of Beatific Enjoyment", in this volume. 
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The Vienna Group's response begins by saying that, strictly speaking 
about absolute necessity, the human will does not obey “of necessity," be- 
cause God would not will anything ad extra “of necessity” [$148]. This is 
for the benefit of Henry of Oyta's and the Vienna Group's students, of 
course, since Bradwardine was hardly ignorant of the distinction between 
various types of necessity and would have agreed. But if we take things in 
the composite sense, with a conditional, “If God wills a created will to will 
[something], necessarily the created will obeys," then the Vienna Group 
denies that this necessity 1s antecedent [8150]. The Vienna Group skips 
Henry of Oyta's further explanation to deal with the example of the human 
will of Christ and the blessed. Here the Viennese admit that God forces 
Christ's will to its free acts by necessity ordinata, *by which God has or- 
dained thus," so that Christ's human soul cannot sin, stante tali ordinatione 
[8151]. The same applies to the blessed in heaven [8158]. 


In his fight against the new Pelagians, Bradwardine eliminated the dif- 
ference between the past and future. Nothing happens of absolute necessity, 
because God wills freely, but everything must happen as he wills it. The 
past and future are thus equally contingent and equally necessary: the past 
cannot be changed, but neither can the future, and yet they are both ulti- 
mately contingent. For Bradwardine, since God's power in his atemporal 
eternity cannot be said to change, it does not change with respect to what 
becomes our past. 


The Viennese disagree, following Henry of Oyta, but later, in defend- 
ing their second conclusion, in five lines that I have not found in Henry, 
they add the following: 

Present or past things acquire or have acquired a determination toward 
being or having been in such a way that no such thing is able not to be 
or not to have been, but it is not the case with future things that from 
the fact that they are future they acquire a determination toward coming 
about in such a way that they are not able not to come about [$166]. 


This had been the opinio communis at Oxford, that the world was ultimately 
contingent, but that the past received a necessity that the future did not have. 


The second conclusion for the second article comes straight from Greg- 
ory of Rimini, attacking Peter Auriol [$8160]: “Although every categorical 
proposition de inesse about the future that has not yet been put into being is 
determinately true or determinately false, any such true proposition is mere- 
ly contingently true and any such false proposition is merely contingently 
false." Here Aristotle's opinion in De interpretatione, chapter 9, appears to 
be in opposition, since he denied that such propositions were true or false 
[8164]. Auriol agreed with this interpretation of Aristotle and with the 
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opinion itself, while Scotus and Wodeham disagreed with both the interpre- 
tation and the opinion. Henry of Oyta and the Viennese offer Gregory of 
Rimini's response: “Gregory says, ‘I am amazed how a certain smart man 
thinks that the Philosopher did not hold this, especially when those who 
maintain the opposite can adduce no text or statement of the Philosopher to 
prove their point.' And so [Gregory] says that the Philosopher was wrong" 
[$165]. 


With their abbreviating and their cutting-and-pasting, the Viennese ra- 
ther awkwardly insert a dubium here, which was better placed in Henry of 
Oyta's text [$167]: “Is a contingent contingent when it is or only when it is 
future?" The dubium has little to do with the second conclusion, and yet the 
discussion of the modal status of the present takes up the remainder of the 
article and indeed the question. The discussion begins, as it should, with 
distinction 39 of Book I of Scotus’ Ordinatio [§§169-172]. Scotus defends 
the free will's simultaneous capacity for opposites without succession. A 
free cause has a real, active potency to the opposite of what it causes, natu- 
rally prior to the act, and there is also a corresponding logical potency that 
Is the non-repugnancy of terms. A string of corollaries defends and explains 
the contingency of the present for the free will. 


But William of Ockham objects [$181]. There is no way this potency 
can be actualized, such that someone wills X at time T and does not will X 
at time T. Thus, just as the past cannot not have been, the present cannot 
not be, even by God's power. 


Henry of Oyta and the Vienna Group respond by listing three ways to 
understand how the following propositions are compatible [$8185-187]: 
“This power at A causes B effect" and “This is possible: ‘this power at A 
does not cause nor has caused B effect." In one way, that it is possible that 
the power does both at the same time: this is impossible. In a second way, 
through some sort of mutation at instant A, without repeating or extending 
the instant: this is also impossible. The third way states that this can be true, 
"this power at instant A causes B effect," at the same time that this proposi- 
tion is possible: “This power at A instant does not cause B effect." And the 
Viennese grant this. 


Yet there is a further objection: at any time that something exists, the 
potency with respect to non-existence is incompatible with its existence, so 
the present and the past are equally necessary [§§190-191]. The Vienna 
Group assert that this was the opinion of Hugh of Saint-Victor, Peter Lom- 
bard, William of Auvergne and even Thomas Buckingham [§§192-194]. 
Henry of Oyta questions Scotus’ basic point. What is it “for the potency to 
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be naturally prior to the act that it now puts into being and with which it is 
simul in duration?" If he merely means that “it is naturally prior in the way 
that it can then do the opposite, he begs the question" [$195]. 


William of Ockham is given the last word, and it is perhaps the word of 
common sense [§§196-198]. Granted, when the will causes something, it 
does so contingently, but this does not mean that it is possible that in the 
same instant it is true to say that the will does not cause it. This is impossi- 
ble. What we can say is that the will causes contingently because it can 
freely stop its act at any moment. Unlike a natural cause, which always 
causes naturally unless something else acts upon it, the will can simply start 
and stop by itself with its freedom. Forget the simultaneous capacity for 
opposites without succession. All that is necessary is that, when all the nec- 
essary conditions for a certain act have been met, unlike a natural cause, a 
free cause, the will, can still act or not act, begin or cease. 


If theology were scored like some figure skating or gymnastics events, 
the Vienna Group would receive low marks for originality but high marks 
for execution. At one point [$180] Henry Totting of Oyta's reference to 
what was said in corollariis primae conclusionis even became for the 
Viennese in corollariis praecedentis lectionis, suggesting that what we 
have is indeed a faithful record of lectures repeated over the decades (al- 
though John of Müldorf writes in corollariis praecedentis articuli). True, 
sometimes the Viennese confuse the reader by dropping some of Henry's 
explicit citations, but generally they have produced a fine abbreviation. By 
choosing a blend of the works of Henry of Langenstein and, especially, 
Henry of Oyta, they in turn summarized many of the main trends in philo- 
sophical theology from the first half of the fourteenth century, from both 
Oxford and Paris. Thus the student of theology at Vienna would not have 
heard a lot of new material when hearing lectures on the Sentences, but he 
would have been treated to the famous ideas of John Duns Scotus and his 
successors Peter Auriol and above all Gregory of Rimini at Paris and Wil- 
liam of Ockham, Adam Wodeham, Richard Kilvington, Thomas Bucking- 
ham, and especially Thomas Bradwardine at Oxford, theories that traditional- 
ly have been said to range from radical contingency to radical determinism. 


II. The Edition 


The edition of the Vienna Group's question on divine foreknowledge of 
future contingents follows the text of George Wetzel of Horaw in Wien, 
Ósterreichisches Nationalbibliothek, Cod. 4820 and ÓNB, Cod. 4369, the 
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latter being the annotated copy of Thomas Ebendorfer of Hasselbach.? In 
cases of disagreement I appeal to Wien, Archiv des Schottenstift, Cod. 254 
(230), the text of the other members of the Vienna Group, or that of Henry 
of Langenstein or Henry Totting of Oyta, again using one manuscript each. 
Because of frequent minor differences in wording, no apparatus criticus is 
supplied. Sections absent in Schottenstift 254, John of Villingen, Peter of 
Pulkau and sometimes John of Müldorf are underlined. Material absent in 
George Wetzel but present in Schottenstift 254, John of Villingen and Peter 
of Pulkau, and usually John of Müldorf is in a smaller font (following Wet- 
Zel's text); for complete paragraphs, the paragraph number has a letter after 
the numeral, e.g. [14a]. Material unique to Schottenstift 254 and John of 
Müldorf is summarized in footnotes. The apparatus fontium is surely in- 
complete, given that Henry of Langenstein and Henry of Oyta did not al- 
ways cite their recent sources. The sigla are as follows: 


D = NICOLAUS PRUNCZLEIN DE DINKELSBÜHL, Wien, Archiv des 
Schottenstift, Cod. 269 (274), ff. 621-76v. 

E = THOMAS EBENDORFER DE HASSELBACH's manuscript of GEORGIUS 
WETZEL DE HORAW, Wien, ONB, Cod. 4369, ff. 126r-138r. 

G = GREGORIUS ARIMINENSIS, Lectura I d.38 q.2 aa.1-2, ed. D. TRAPP 
et V. MARCOLINO, in Gregorii Ariminensis OESA Lectura in I 
et II libros Sententiarum 3, Berlin 1979, pp. 278-84, +). 

H = GEORGIUS WETZEL DE HorAw, Wien, ONB, lat. 4820, ff. 102v- 
114r. 

L = HENRICUS DE LANGENSTEIN, Alençon, Bibliothèque de la Ville, 
Ms. 144, ff. 71va-72ra, 80ra-81va. 

M = IOHANNES ANGRER DE MULDORF, Wien, ONB, Cod. 5067, ff. 
216r-2A41r. 

O - HENRICUS TOTTING DE OYTA, Quaestiones in Sententias, Graz, 
Universitátsbibliothek, Ms. 11.639, ff. 188rb-202ra, 172ra- 
187vb. 

P = PETRUS CZECH DE PULKA, Wien, ONB, lat. 4668, ff. 200v-222v. 

S — ANDREAS WAYTRA, URBANUS DE MELLICO sive IOANNES NIDER, 
OP, Wien, Archiv des Schottenstift, Cod. 254 (230), ff. 165v- 
183r. 

V — JOANNES BERWART DE VILLINGEN, Klosterneuberg, Augustiner- 
Chorherren: Stiftsbibliothek, CCl 41, ff. 86va-95va. 


The chart below details the contents of each witness. The line of influ- 
ence Rimini-Langenstein-Dinkelsbühl-Vienna Group is clear. A compari- 
son of Henry Totting of Oyta's text with the various versions according to 


23 For details on the Vienna Group and their texts, see BRINZEI and SCHABEL, “The Past, 
Present, and Future of Late-Medieval Theology", but for Book IV see U. ZAHND, “Plagiats 
individualisés et stratégies de singularisation. L'évolution du livre IV du commentaire 
commun des Sentences de Vienne", in Nicholas of Dinkelsbühl, ed. BRiNZEI, 85-265. 
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the composite edition below provides important evidence about the textual 
tradition: 


(1) The sequence of Peter of Pulkau's (P) and John of Villingen's (V) 
common text differs from Henry of Oyta's in ways that the others do not, 
so they cannot have been the sole source of the others and probably relied 
on a common exemplar different from the archetype. Thus, since John of 
Villingen’s placement of §37-39 differs from the others, this must be his 
modification. 


(2) George Wetzel’s (H) text also has unique differences from Henry of 
Oyta’s text, so it was not the source for any of the others except for Eben- 
dorfer (E), who annotated his copy of Wetzel’s text. 


(3) the AndrewWaytra/Urban of Melk/John Nider version (S) also has 
unique differences, so neither can it be the source for any of the others. 


(4) John of Müldorf's text (M) is complex: it shows affinities with the 
Waytra/Urban of Melk/Nider version (S), but is also has large sections of 
Henry of Langenstein as they survive solely in Nicholas of Dinkelsbühl's 
original version in Schottenstift 269 (D). Moreover, John of Müldorf has 
unique material paralleling passages in Oyta that are absent in all other wit- 
nesses of the Vienna Group: 


John of Müldorf after $118 (O 5067) 


Henry of Oyta after $118 (ed. Berger) 


Antecedens patet ex fide. Item, prima causa 
aliqua [at M] agit ad extra libere 
contradictorie, igitur pari ratione omnia. 


Antecedens probatur, quia alias nulla causa 
secunda ageret libere, cuius falsitas patet per 
philosophos et theologos. 


Consequentia patet, quia libertas, cum sit 
perfectionis, si reperitur in causa secunda, 
etiam convenit causae primae. 


Item, si prima causa non ageret libere 
contingenter ad extra, nihil eveniret 
contingenter. 


Antecedens sicut et suppositio satis notum est 
ex fide et probatur ratione, quia causa prima 
aliqua libere agit libertate contradictionis ad 
extra, et non est maior ratio de uno factibili ad 
extra quam de alio, igitur. 

Antecedens quoad primam partem probatur, 
quia si nihil ageret ad extra libertate 
contradictionis, sequeretur, quod nulla 
secunda causa sic esset libera, quod tamen 
non solum theologia, sed etiam philosophia 
docet esse falsum. 

Consequentia probatur, quia si aliqua talis 
libertas reperitur in causa secunda, cum ipsa 
sit perfectionis simpliciter, sequitur, quod 
potissime sit in causa prima, et etiam quia 
primum in quolibet genere est causa omnium 
aliorum, quae in illo genere continentur. 
Radix ergo libertatis in causa prima est. 
Secunda pars antecedentis nota est de se. 
Item, si causa prima nihil ageret ad extra 
contingenter libere sequitur, quod nihil 
eveniret contingenter. 
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Quantumcumque enim causae secundae 
agerent contingenter, effectus tamen a prima 
causa producerentur naturali necessitate, et 
sic Deus non esset colendus, quod etiam 
falsum reputant idolatrae, ut patet per 
beatum \Augustinum/, V De civitate, 
capitulo primo. 


Similem ` enim ` consequentiam facit 
Augustinus ibidem contra dicentes omnia 
evenire ex necessitate cuiusdam ordinis a 
fato. 


Consequentia tenet, quia quantumcumque 
causae secundae contingenter agerent 
aliquos effectus, illi tamen a prima causa 
coagente naturali necessitate producerentur, 
et per consequens nullus deus esset 
colendus, quod est absurdum non solum 
apud eos, qui veram religionem tenent, sed 
qui deorum qualiumcumque licet false 
volunt esse cultores, ut patet per 
Augustinum quinto De civitate dei capitulo 
primo. 

Et consequentia patet per similem formam, 
quam facit Augustinus ubi supra contra 
illos, qui omnia attribuebant fato dicentes 
omnia ex cuiusdam ordinis necessitate 
contingere, contra quos dicit haec opinio 
"Quid agit aliud nisi ut nullus, omnino 
colatur deus". 


John of Müldorf after $119 (ÓNB 5067) 


Henry of Oyta after $119 (ed. Berger) 


Tertio, suppono quod necessarium capitur 
proprie pro eo quod potest non esse, et sic 
necessario agens dicitur quod non potest non 
agere. 


Tertio suppono, quod in sequentibus, ubi 
loquar de necessitate, intendo loqui de 
necessitate simpliciter, prout illud dicitur 
necesse esse, quod non potest non esse, et 
ita illud diceretur de necessitate agere, quod 
non potest non agere etc... 


John of Müldorf or the author of his exemplar seems to have had direct 
access to Henry of Oyta, yet unlike the usual practice of the Vienna Group 
the text in John of Müldorf is not nearly a verbatim copy of the original. It 
is possible that John of Müldorf's text somehow ultimately derives from an 
intermediate stage between Nicholas of Dinkelsbühl's autograph in Schot- 
tenstift 269 and the common question that served as the source for all the 
others. The most likely candidate for this intermediate stage and the com- 
mon question is, in my view, Nicholas of Dinkelsbühl himself. 


Incipits: 


EH: Circa distinctionem 38, in qua Magister principaliter tractat de 
praescientia Dei respectu futurorum... 
PSV: Consequenter circa distinctiones priores et quasdam sequentes, 


scilicet 38 et 39... 


DM: Circa distinctionem 35 et aliquos sequentes... 


Contents (unless noted, $8 with letters are absent): 


G: $810-14, 14a-c, 15-17, om. 18, 19-20, 20a-c, 21-24 (except some 
transitions); also $5 — pp. 271,24-25, 272.3-7; 86 — 272.12-15; 


88 = 274.5-9. 
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L: start of question = §§1-6, om. 7 (has other text), 8-9; a. 2 = 8810-14, 
14a-d, 15-17, om. 18, 19-20, 20a-c, 21-24, 24a, 37-39. 

O: a.2 = 8826-36, om. 37-39, 40-53 (all 41; om. “Sed secunda..." to end 
of 43), om. 54, 55-59 (om. “Et probatur..." to end of 58), 59a, 
60-63, 63a-k, 64-66, om. 67-68, 69-70 (70 longer), 70a, 71, 
om. 72-80, 81-82, 85-86, 83-84, 87-93 (om. “Contra... ante op- 
positum" of 93), om. 94, 95-99 (om. “Et causa est...” to end of 
99), om. 100-101, 102-103 (om. “Etiam posset..." to end of 
103), om. 104, 105, om. 106-110, 111-116; a. 1 = §§117-118 
(adding), 119 (adding), 120-136, 142, 150a (cf. M), 143-147, 
137-141, 148-150, 150b, 151-159, —160, 161-163, 163a-d, 
164-165, start of 166, 167-178, 178a, 179-181 (adding after 
180), om. 182, 183-187, om. 188, 189-198 (adding). 

D: 881-9, new first article (62r-64r: = M 218r-222r), 10-14, 14a-d (14a- 
d in margin), 15-20 (18 in margin), 20a-d (20d in margin), 21- 
24, 24a, 37-39, then differs from 65v on. 

V: $81-14, 14a-d, 15-20, 20a-d, 21-24, 24a, 37-39, om. 25, 26-36, 40- 
53 (om. “Non plura... per consequens" and “Et non curo... nunc 
esset" of 41; om. “Sed secunda..." end of 43), om. 54, 55-59, 
59a, 60-63, 63a-k, 64, 69, 65, 70 (longer), 70a, 66, 71, 67, 72, 
68, 73, om. 74-80, 81-85, 87-90, 86, 91-93, 99-101, 94, 102- 
104, 95, 105-111, 96, 112, 97, 113, 113a-g, 98, 114-116, 116a, 
117-135, 137, 136, 138-142, 148-150, 150a-b, 143-144, 151- 
153, 145, 154-156, 146, 157, 147, 158-161, 161a-i (V has large 
om. per hom. in 116a), 162-163, 163a-d, 164-178, 178a, 179- 
181, 184-187, 182, 188, 183, 189-198. 

P: = V except §§37-39 are positioned as in EH and P has all of $43. 
(PSV's wording is closer to O than is that of EH.) 

EH: $81-198 (E has Ebendorfer's added marginalia, including refer- 
ences to Henry of Oyta and Peter of Tarentaise, 1.e., Pope In- 
nocent V). 

S: =P fora. 1, then M for a. 2 (except for parts matching P). 

M: $88 extra beginning, 1-7, extra material, 8 (different end), 9, new 
first article (218r-222r: = D, ff. 62r-64r), 10-14, 14a-d, 15-20, 
20a-d, 21-53 (om. “Non plura... per consequens" and “Et non 
curo... nunc esset" of 41; has all of 43), om. 54, 55-59, 59a, 60- 
63, 63a-b, 63h, 63j, 64-68, 63c-f, 631, 63k, 69-70 (longer), 70a, 
71-73, om. 74-80, 81-97, 113a, 113f, 98, 116a, 116h, 99-103 
(adding), 104-113, 113b-e, 113g, 114-116, 116b-g, 116i, 117- 
118 (adding), 119 (adding), 120-142, 150a, 143-150, 150b, 
151-161, 161a, 162-163 (adding after 161), 163a-d, 164-178, 
178a, 179-181 (adding after 180), 184-187, 182, 188, 183, 189 
(adding), 190-198 (adding). 

Notes. $59: H crosses out, E has in margin. In $160, “etc. secundum 
omnes... tactas" crossed out in H, om. E. 


University of Cyprus 
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Appendix 


Theologorum Viennensium in primum librum Sententiarum 
Quaestio de praescientia Dei de futuris contingentibus 


Utrum omne futurum contingens a Deo aeternaliter sit praescitum et ad 
fore determinatum. 


[1] Arguitur quod non primo, quia non quodlibet futurum est verum; 
igitur non quodlibet futurum est a Deo scitum. Antecedens patet per 
PHILOSOPHUM, primo Periermenias, ubi ostendit quod de illis futuris con- 
tingentibus non est determinata veritas. Et consequentia patet, quoniam 
Deus nihil scit nisi verum. 


[2] Secundo, aliqua futura Deus potest de novo scire; igitur quaestio 
falsa. Antecedens probatur, nam me sedere nunc Deus scit, et quando prius 
steti, tunc me sedere Deus non scivit; igitur antecedens primum notum est. 
Sed secundum antecedens patet, quia falsum sciri non potest, primo Poste- 
riorum. 


[3] Tertio, aliquis non praedeterminatus ad vitam aeternam eam pos- 
sidere potest; igitur aliquid non praedeterminatum a Deo futurum esse 
potest. Et possibili posito in esse, nullum sequitur impossibile; igitur haec 
erit possibilis: aliquid est futurum quod Deus non praedeterminavit ad fore. 


[4] Quarto, mala culpae futura sunt et fiunt, et talia non sunt a Deo 
praedeterminata ad fore, quia non volita nec praeordinata ab ipso; igitur 
quaestio falsa. Antecedens, quo ad primam partem, patet de se. Sed quo ad 
secundam partem patet, quoniam si Deus mala vellet, iam mala faceret, ut 
dicit MAGISTER in distinctione 46, quia “omnia quaecumque voluit fecit." 


[5] Quinto, si quaestio est vera, tunc omne futurum necessario est futu- 
rum. Consequens falsum. Et consequentia probatur multipliciter. Primo 
auctoritate beati AUGUSTINI, tertio De libero arbitrio, capitulo 3, ubi dicit 
quod "aliter fieri non potest quam Deus praescivit." Item, Super Genesim, 


6-8 ARISTOTELES, De interpretatione I c.9: 18a26-19b6 (AL II.1), 15.9-16.9. 13-14 ARIS- 
TOTELES, Analytica posteriora I c.2: 71b25-26 (AL IV.1), 7.21-22. 22-23 Ps 113.11; 
PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sententiae in IV libris distinctae I d.46 c.3 ed. I. BRADY (Spicilegium 
Bonaventurianum 4), Grottaferrata 1971, 316.5-6. 27 AUGUSTINUS, De libero arbitrio III 
c.3 n.8 (CCSL 29), 280.89-90. 
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libro sexto, capitulo 24, dicit quod “illud quod Deus praesciebat necessario 
futurum erat." Similiter dicit ANSELMUS, De concordia, capitulo 1 et 4, 
quod illud *quod Deus prescit necesse est esse futurum." Et confirmatur, 
quia alias non videtur Deum posse certitudinaliter praescire huiusmodi 
futura. 


[6] Sexto principaliter, si quaestio esset vera, tunc haec consequentia 
esset bona: ‘Deus praescivit Petrum peccaturum in A instanti; igitur Petrus 
peccabit in A instanti; et in potestate Petri non esset impedire antecedens, 
quia antecedens ab aeterno fuit verum; igitur nec in potestate eius esset 
impedire consequens, et per consequens non libere sed necessario peccabit. 
Hoc autem est falsum; igitur et quaestio. 


[7] Septimo, si quaestio esset vera, sequitur quod nihil posset incipere 
esse futurum, et quod nulla propositio de futuro contingenti vera posset 
ante positionem rei in esse incipere esse falsa, et falsa incipere esse vera. 
Consequens videtur esse falsum per expositionem ly 'incipit'. Et patet 
consequentia, quia si aliquid est futurum, tunc ab aeterno esset a Deo prae- 
scitum fore; et sic ab aeterno fuisset futurum; igitur non incipit esse futu- 
rum, nec potest incipere esse futurum. Etiam si inciperet esse futurum ante 
positionem rei in esse, tunc fieret mutatio de non futurum esse in futurum 
esse, et ista mutatio non esset in re futura, cum ista nihil sit; igitur in Deo, 
quod est impossibile. Et sic suo modo arguatur de hoc quod est propositio- 
nem talem incipere esse veram, posito quod ab aeterno fuerit. 


[8] Oppositum arguitur per beatum AUGUSTINUM, quinto De civitate Dei, 
capitulo 9, ubi iuxta principium dicit contra CICERONEM quod “confiteri 
Deum et negare ipsum praescium futurorum apertissima insania est." Et 
circa finem eiusdem capituli dicit: *Qui non est praescius omnium futur- 
orum non est utique Deus." Et ita quaestio, quo ad primam partem, apparet 
vera. 


[9] Sed quo ad secundam partem probatur, quia Deus eo praescit omne 
futurum fore quia ad fore ab ipso est determinatum, et non quia ad fore 


28-29 Recte AUGUSTINUS, De Genesi ad litteram VI c.17 n.28 (CSEL 28.1), 191.10-11. 
30 ANSELMUS, De concordia praescientiae et praedestinationis et gratiae Dei cum libero 
arbitrio c.l, ed. F.S. SCHMITT (S. Anselmi Cantuariensis archiepiscopi opera omnia 1), 
Edinburgh 1946, 245.10; cf. c.4, 252.7-8. 51-52 AUGUSTINUS, De civitate Dei V c.9 
(CCSL 48), 136.13-14. 53-54 AUGUSTINUS, De civitate Dei V c.9 (CCSL 48), 140.157-58. 
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determinatur in causis secundis. Tum quia sic a rebus creatis acciperet 
cognitionem futurorum. Tum quia omnis determinatio secundarum 
causarum ad hoc vel ad illud producendum determinatum, et non ad aliud 
ei simile, est a causa prima, ut dictum est in praecedenti quaestione. Igitur 
quaestio pro secunda parte est vera. 


«Articulus primus: qualiter et quomodo contingentia futura 
certitudinaliter cognoscuntur et praesciuntur a Deo» 


[10] In hac quaestione primo videbitur qualiter et quomodo contingentia 
futura certitudinaliter cognoscuntur et praesciuntur a Deo. Et in hoc 
maxime videtur difficultas de enunciacionibus contingentibus futuris, nam 
esto quod Deus cognoscat Sortem possibilem et albedinem possibilem, 
adhuc, cum sit possibile Sortem fore album et possibile sit etiam Sortem 
non fore album, difficile videtur doctoribus quomodo novit Deus certitudi- 
naliter determinate quod Sortes erit albus aut determinate quod Sortes non 
erit albus respectu huius vel istius instantis vel loci. 


«Opinio de ideis» 


[11] Et quantum ad hoc est opinio ALIQUORUM quod Deus habet “penes se 
ideas, quae quidem non solum repraesentant simplices terminos vel signifi- 
cata eorum, sed etiam complexiones terminorum cum omnibus circumstan- 
tiis temporis, loci, et huiusmodi. Verbi gratia, Deus, habens circa se ideas 
Antichristi, et instantis futuri, et templi, et sessionis, et huiusmodi, novit 
per eas determinate quod Antichristus in tali instanti sedebit in templo 
quasi ipse sit Deus." 


[12] Contra istam opinionem arguit DOCTOR SUBTILIS tribus ra- 
tionibus. Primo quidem quia "rationes cognoscendi terminos alicuius com- 
plexi non sufficienter causant notitiam illius nisi illud natum sit cognosci 
ex terminis; sed tale complexum contingens non est natum cognosci ex 
terminis, quia tunc non solum esset necessarium, sed immediatum"; igitur 


74-80 PETRUS AUREOLI, Scriptum in primum librum Sententiarum d.38 a.1, ed. C. SCHA- 
BEL, "Peter Aureol on Divine Foreknowledge and Future Contingents", in Cahiers de 
l'Institut du Moyen-Áge Grec et Latin 65 (1995), 63-212, at 96.188-93. 82-94 IOHANNES 
DUNS Scotus, Ordinatio I d.38 pars 2 et d.39 qq.1-5, ed. C. BALIC et al. (Ioannis Duns 
Scoti Opera Omnia 6), Città del Vaticano 1963, 406.17-407.17. 
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combinatio idearum obiectorum  incomplexorum non sufficit ad 
cognoscendum huiusmodi complexa. 


[13] Secundo, quia *eodem modo sunt ideae talium possibilium com- 
plexorum non futurorum sicut futurorum"; "igitur idea talis futuri non 
magis repraesentat ipsum" determinate futurum quam idea alicuius huius- 
modi possibilis non futuri. 


[14] Tertio, quia talis idealis combinatio habet se indifferenter ad po- 
nendum ipsum in esse pro hoc nunc et pro alio; igitur ex hoc divinus intel- 
lectus non potest certificari de futuritione eius pro hoc nunc determinate. 


[14a: ~12] AUREOLUS autem, distinctione 38, quaestione prima, dicit has 
rationes non efficaciter concludere contra opinionem istam, quamvis opinio in se 
sit falsa. Unde dicit quod ad primam rationem sic opinantes dicerent quod com- 
plexio terminorum futura, id est complexe significatum per terminos, esset aliud a 
rebus incomplexe significatis per terminos, et propter hoc haberet ideam in Deo 
ultra ideas simplicium terminorum," et quod sic per ideam propriam taliter fore a 
Deo certitudinaliter cognosceretur. 


[14b: ~13] Ad secundam "dicerent," ut ipse dicit, “quod quia fienda futura 
sunt, ideo est in Deo idea repraesentans complexionem pro isto tunc pro quo fier- 
ent." 


[14c: ^14] Similiter dicerent ad tertiam," ut dicit. 


[14d] Sed Magister GREGORIUS probat “quod illa defensio nulla est," quas 
tamen rationes GREGORII causa brevitatis omitto. 


[15] Sed sive istae rationes sint efficaces contra dictam opinionem sive 
non, tamen ipsa opinio in se falsa est pro eo quod ponit ideas esse intellec- 
tui divino tanquam media vel rationes cognoscendi creaturas, cum nullum 
tale medium sit ponendum, ut in praecedenti quaestione tactum fuit. 


«Opinio Scoti 


[16] Ergo opinio DOCTORIS SUBTILIS respondendo ad istum articulum est 
quod dupliciter potest esse, videlicet quod divinus intellectus certitudi- 


95-101 Cf. supra 81-87 95-107 PETRUS AUREOLI, Scriptum d.38 a.1, ed. SCHABEL, 102- 
3.315-50. 102-104 Cf. supra 88-91 105 Cf. supra 92-94 113-133 IOHANNES DUNS 
SCOTUS, Ordinatio I d.38 pars 2 et d.39 qq.1-5, ed. BALIĆ, 428.1-429.5. 
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naliter cognoscit huiusmodi futura: *uno modo quod intellectus divinus, 
videndo determinationem voluntatis divinae ad aliquid fore pro A instanti, 
videat illud fore pro A instanti quia ista voluntas determinat illud fore pro 
A instanti, et intellectus divinus scit istam voluntatem esse immutabilem et 
nullo modo frustrabilem et impedibilem," ex quo tunc certificatur de A 
fore pro tunc infallibiliter, sicut esset de vidente volitionem meam respectu 
alicuius futuri si esset efficax et positiva illius in esse futuri. 


[17] Secundo dicit quod, “quia illa via videtur ponere quemdam discur- 
sum in intellectu divino quasi ex intuitione determinationis voluntatis et 
immutabilitatis eius concludat hoc fore," ideo aliter potest dici *quod divi- 
nus intellectus offerat primarie voluntati simplicia, quorum unio est contin- 
gens in re, aut si complexionem offerat, offert eam tanquam sibi neutram, 
et voluntas eligens unam partem, scilicet coniunctionem illorum pro aliquo 
nunc in re, facit illud esse determinate verum," ita quod, ut subdit, in primo 
instanti in quo talia complexa contingentia offeruntur voluntati per intellec- 
tum “non sunt vera, quia nihil est tunc per quod habeant veritatem determi- 
natam; posita autem determinatione voluntatis divinae, iam sunt vera in illo 
secundo instanti, et tunc sunt cognita, et fuissent cognita in primo," si fuis- 
sent vera determinate. 


[18] Probatur ista opinio inter cetera argumenta sic: aliquid est contin- 
genter futurum; vel igitur a se vel ab alio; et cum non sit processus in in- 
finitum, deveniendum est ad primum, quod est causa contingentis futuri; 
illud ergo est Deus. Si ergo in Deo ponitur ratio causalis respectu futuri, 
aut in voluntate aut in intellectu; non in intellectu, quia, cum sit potentia 
naturalis, causaret naturaliter et necessario, et per consequens talia 
evenirent non contingenter. Si est in voluntate, sequitur quod per prius 
convenit voluntati talis ratio quam intellectui, et per consequens oportet 
quod intellectus aspiciat voluntatem ut possit de futuro contingenti certifi- 
cari; sed certificari non potest ex hoc quod videt voluntatem indifferentem 
ad hoc vel ad illud; igitur oportet quod illam certificationem habeat per 
determinationem voluntatis, quod est propositum. 


[19] Sed iste modus dicendi, sicut et primus, videtur deficere in hoc 
quod ponit aliquid esse medium et rationem cognoscendi intellectui divino. 
Item, quia ponit instantia talia et prioritatem et posterioritatem in Deo, 
quae secundum veritatem nullo modo possunt ibi poni, ut tenent commu- 
niter doctores. Item, impossibile est quod pro aliquo instanti talis com- 
plexio de futuro sit neutra, alias pro tunc daretur medium in contradictione. 
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Item, concesso tali processu intellectus divini et voluntatis circa futura, 
quamvis ex hoc forte pateret qualiter Deus determinate cognoscit futura 
fienda ab eo solo, vel ab eo et causa creata naturaliter causante, non tamen 
sic potest poni quod certe cognoscat futura contingentia dependentia a 
contingenti libertate voluntatis creatae. 


[20] Unde OCKAM, distinctione 38, arguit contra illum doctorem per 
idem, quia aut determinationem voluntatis divinae circa futuram existen- 
tiam contingentis dependentis a libertate voluntatis creatae necessario se- 
quitur determinatio voluntatis creatae circa idem, aut non. “Si sic, igitur ita 
naturaliter agit voluntas creata sicut quaecumque causa naturalis, quia sicut 
voluntate divina existente determinata ad unum oppositorum non est in 
potestate rei naturalis non coagere," “ita voluntate divina existente determi- 
nata" respectu alicuius producibilis a voluntate creata, voluntas non posset 
libere non coagere, quod est falsum, quia sic nullus eius actus esset ei im- 
putandus. “Si vero determinationem divinae voluntatis non necessario 
sequitur determinatio voluntatis creatae, tunc ad sciendum utrum effectus 
ponetur vel non ponetur, non sufficit nosse determinationem voluntatis 
divinae," sed oportet nosse cum hoc determinationem voluntatis creatae, 
quae, ut patet ex dictis, non cognoscitur per determinationem voluntatis 
divinae, et per consequens videtur quod per talem determinationem Deus 
non habeat certitudinaliter notitiam omnium contingentium futurorum. 


[20a] Secundo arguitur contra SCOTUM sic: “Quando aliquid determinatur 
contingenter ita quod possibile est ipsum numquam fuisse determinatum, per talem 
determinationem non potest haberi evidentia certa et infallibilis; sed voluntas 
divina ita determinatur quod adhuc possibile est ipsam numquam fuisse determi- 
natam"; igitur per eius determinationem non potest haberi certa evidentia. 


[20b] Sed haec ratio modicum valet, cum maior sit falsa, quia ista potentialitas 
ad numquam fuisse determinatum non tollit certitudinem praecise dummodo 
ponatur actualis determinatio, et necessaria consequentia effectus in futuro ad 
huiusmodi determinationem, et notitia perfecta talis consequentiae, quae omnia 
sunt hic. Sed solum arguit quod possibile est illud tale non fuisse praescitum sicut 
possibile est voluntatem non fuisse determinatam ad illud. 


157-200 GUILLELMUS DE OCKHAM, Ordinatio in primum librum Sententiarum d.38, ed. G.J. 
ETZKORN et F. KELLEY (Guillelmi de Ockham Opera theologica 4), St. Bonaventure, NY, 
1979, 582.9-583.4, contra Scotum. 
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[20c: ~20] Unde etiam quo ad primam eius rationem diceretur quod ex hoc 
quod Deus perfectissime novit quicquid ipse se solo vel cum creatura libera vel 
naturali vult se pro aliquo tempore facturum vel non facturum, et novit quod quic- 
quid et qualitercumque vult se facturum vel non facturum faciet vel non faciet 
conformiter ad suam voluntatem, exinde bene concluditur quod certissime novit 
quicquid est vel non est futurum, contingenter tamen, sicut et futurum est contin- 
genter futurum. 


[20d: ~20] Aliter dicitur quod in illa: “determinationem voluntatis increatae 
sequitur necessario determinatio voluntatis creatae," ly ‘necessario’ potest esse 
determinatio consequentiae vel antecedentis. Si consequentiae, tunc sine dubio 
verum est quod talem determinationem divinae voluntatis necesario sequitur deter- 
minatio voluntatis creatae, nam haec est bona consequentia: Deus vult voluntatem 
creatam pro A instanti producere B, ergo ipsa in A instanti producit B. Et cum 
dicitur quod ageret mere naturaliter, hoc negatur, quia illa determinatio non est 
necessaria, et ideo nec determinatio voluntatis creatae capit ex hoc aliquam neces- 
sitatem. Etiam si per possibile vel impossibile voluntas divina non ageret, et vol- 
untas creata ageret, ipsa tunc esset libera, igitur et nunc. 


«Opinio Gregorii 


[21] Quapropter dicit Magister GREGORIUS DE ARIMINO quod non ideo 
Deus sic novit futura quia novit sic se velle aut determinationem suae vol- 
untatis, ut imaginatur opinio DOCTORIS SUBTILIS. Cuius ratio est quia, si 
per impossibile Deus non esset volens, esset autem intelligens sicut est 
modo, et futura essent futura, adhuc Deus propter excellentiam suae intelli- 
gentiae certissime nosceret omnia futura. 


[22] Dicit ergo quo ad opinionem suam, quantum ad praesentem 
maiorem, quod modus iste quo divina sapientia cuncta futura certe 
praecognoscit incomprehensibilis et inexplicabilis nobis est. Aliqualiter 
tamen, ex his quae videmus in nobis ad ea que ipsius sunt assurgentes, 
possumus et debemus concipere et imaginari in proposito quod, sicut ea 
quae nostris oculis sunt praesentia intuitive videmus ac per huiusmodi 
intuitionem certe cognoscimus ubi et qualiter res visa existit et plures alias 
veritates contingentes de praesenti, sic intellectualis aeternusque oculus 
Dei intuitivam omnium rerum habet visionem, immo magis proprie lo- 
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quendo ipse est met quaedam incomprehensibilis cognitio quae immediate 
super quamlibet rem actualiter vel potentialiter existentem simul fertur. 
Quapropter, tam circa futura quam circa praesentia et praeterita, omnium 
contingentium veritatum certum et distinctum ac verissimum habet iudi- 
cium, immo quia in eo non distinguitur iudicium et intuitio sicut in nobis, 
ipsa divina intuitio est tale immensum iudicium. 


[23] Pro quibus allegat DAMASCENUM, libro primo, capitulo ultimo, et 
AUGUSTINUM, XV De Trinitate, dicentem: “Quis hominum potest in istam 
sapientiam qua novit Deus omnia, ita ut nec ea quae dicuntur praeterita ibi 
praetereant, nec ea quae dicuntur futura quasi desint exspectentur ut veni- 
ant, sed et praeterita et futura cum praesentibus sint cuncta praesentia, nec 
singula cogitentur, sed nec ab aliis ad alia cogitando transeatur, sed uno 
conspectu presto sint universa?" Et sic apparet quod uno simplici con- 
spectu Deo cuncta praesentia sunt, id est simul et actualiter cognita. Et ideo 
dicit AUGUSTINUS quod quae praeterierunt non ibi praetereunt, quia, 
quamvis secundum suum esse reale preterierunt, et non actu sint, a notitia 
tamen Dei non praeterierunt, id est non destiterunt cognosci, sicut accidit 
in nobis. Et eodem modo futura sunt illi praesentia, non quidem quod actu- 
aliter coexistant Deo in suo esse reali, quia sic non essent futura, sed quia 
actualiter ista intuetur aeque clare sicut si actualiter existerent. Nec ut ista 
cognoscat oportet eum exspectare ut fiant, sicut nos oportet. 


[24] Et ad idem est imaginatio BOETI, quinto De consolatione, ubi ex 
eo quod substantia Dei aeterna est et tota simul, nullam sui esse habens 
successionem, concludit quod similiter sua cognitio aeterna est et simul 
tota, nullam penitus successionem patiens quasi aliqua prius et aliqua pos- 
terius comprehendat. Et ex hoc omnium certum et verissimum semper 
habet iudicium. Et subdit ibi, dicens: “Cuncta aspiciens divinus intuitus, 
qualitatem rerum minime perturbat apud se quidem praesentium ad condi- 
tionem vero temporis futurarum." Ubi expresse apparet quod BOETIUS non 
intendit quod futura sint actualiter praesentia aeternitati secundum suum 
esse naturae quod nondum est, aliter naturam et proprietatem rerum mu- 
taret, sed solum secundum suum cognosci, id est quod actu et praesen- 
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tialiter sunt simul Deo omnia cognita. 


Et sic patent tres modi ponendi doctorum circa illum articulum. 


«Aliqua praenotanda> 


[25] Prosequendo igitur hunc modum, pro ampliori eius intellectu est no- 
tandum quod notitia vel scientia Dei multipliciter nominatur. Primo dicitur 
‘notitia’ vel ‘scientia simplicis intelligentiae’, et sic dicitur respectu om- 
nium tam possibilium quam impossibilium, qualitercumque imaginabilium 
indifferenter. Secundo modo dicitur ‘notitia visionis’, et sic est respectu 
praeteritorum, praesentium, et futurorum tantum. Tertio modo dicitur ‘noti- 
tia approbationis’, et hoc respectu bonorum gratuitorum, vel respectu elec- 
torum, de cuius opposito dicitur in evangelio «Mt 25.12»: “Amen dico 
vobis nescio vos." Quarto modo vocatur ‘notitia iudicativa’, et hoc re- 
spectu verorum complexe significabilium praecise, et sic scit me Deus 
legere quando lego, et non scit quando non lego. 


[26] Vel aliter secundum alios declaratur dicta divisio, nam “secundum 
PHILOSOPHUM, tertio De anima, triplex est operatio intellectus humani, 
scilicet simplicium apprehensio, compositio et divisio, et tertia discursio 
seu discursus. Quarum tertia," ut dicit BRADWARDINUS, libro primo, capit- 
ulo 18, *Deo non convenit," quia de ratione eius est quod sit alicuius ignoti 
inquisitiva, quod est imperfectionis. “Sed prima et secunda operatio Deo 
conveniunt modo suo, nam omnia simplicia et complexa apprehendit, et 
omnia complexa composita et divisa quoddammodo componit et dividit." 
Non quod in eo sint plures conceptus formaliter et essentialiter distincti, 
inter quos componat vel dividat, sed quia talibus compositionibus vel divi- 
sionibus in nobis ipse aequipollenter repraesentat. Ex quo sumitur talis 
divisio: quod omnis notitia seu scientia Dei aut est simpliciter apprehensiva 
aut complexe et propositionaliter iudicativa. 


[27] Item, scientia Dei tam apprehensive quam iudicative vel accipitur 
communiter respectu omnium apprehensibilium apprehensive et etiam 
respectu omnium verorum tam de possibili quam de praeterito vel futuro 
vel quorumcumque enuntiabilium verorum iudicative; et tunc vocatur com- 
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muniter a doctoribus ‘scientia simplicis notitiae’, et apprehensiva dicitur 
‘simplex notitia rerum’, iudicativa vero ‘simplex notitia enuntiabilium’. 
Aut sumitur respectu praeteritorum, praesentium, et futurorum tantum, sive 
apprehensive quo ad omnia talia tam complexa quam incomplexa, sive 
iudicative quo ad omnia talia vera vel vere enuntiabilia seu enuntiata, quae 
vocantur enuntiabilia tantum facta; et tunc vocatur ‘notitia’ seu ‘scientia 
visionis’ — et illo modo dicit MAGISTER, distinctione 39, quod “scientia Dei 
non est nisi de his quae sunt, fuerunt, vel erunt.” Et tam in ea distinctione 
quam 35 inveniuntur aliae auctoritates, quaedam pro illa acceptione, quaedam pro 
praecedenti. Tertio modo sumitur respectu futurorum tantum, sive apprehen- 
sive quo ad omnia talia sive iudicative quo ad omnia vera sive vere enuntiata 
affirmative vel negative de futuro. Et sic dicitur ‘praescientia’. Quarto modo 
sumitur pro notitia cum voluntate beneplaciti respectu sic cogniti, et vo- 
catur 'scientia approbationis’. Ultimo ad propositum sumitur pro notitia 
evidenti cum detestatione sic cogniti, et vocatur ‘notitia? seu ‘scientia 
reprobationis’, iuxta illud Matthaei 25<.12>: “Amen, dico vobis ‘nescio vos’.” 
Et huic est quod stricte loquendo soli reprobi dicuntur praesciti. 


[28] Non tamen est imaginanda aliqua multiplicitas propter ista in 
divina scientia, sed unica et simplex Dei notitia ipsa, scilicet Dei essentia, 
est quolibet modo sensuum praedictorum scientia. 


[29] Quibus praemissis, suppono primo quod Dei cognitio seu notitia 
tam iudicative quam apprehensive non est aliud quam divina essentia sim- 
plicima, summe in cognoscendo actualis. Patet, quia de ratione formali 
divinae essentiae est quod ipsa sit purus actus, prout etiam philosophi con- 
testantur. Igitur impossible est quod ipsa aliquid noscat per notitiam quae 
non est ipsa, eo quod tunc actuaretur actu superaddito respectu cuius posset 
esse in potentia. Et cum ipsa sit cognitiva tam apprehensive quam iudica- 
tive, eo quod hoc est perfectionis simpliciter, sequitur propositum. 


[30] Patet etiam illa suppositio per beatum AUGUSTINUM, XV De 
Trinitate — et allegat MAGISTER, distinctione 39 primi — dicentem: “Scien- 
tia Dei est ipsa sapientia, et sapientia est ipsa essentia." 


[31] Secundo, suppono quod scientia seu notitia Dei tam apprehensive 
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quam iudicative simpliciter est immensa. Patet, cum sit essentia divina ex 
suppositione praecedenti. Sed illa tam est actualis in cognoscendo quam in 
essendo, eo quod ex omni parte repugnat sibi potentialitas et necessario ei 
convenit quantum ad omne illud quod perfectionis est summa actualitas; 
sed constat quod ipsa simpliciter est immensa in essendo; igitur et in 
cognoscendo. Propter quod dixit prophetia in Psalmo «146.5»: "Sapientiae 
eius non est numerus." 


«Conclusio prima et corollaria> 


[32] Tunc sit conclusio prima: essentia divina est notitia actualis cuiuslibet 
tam incomplexe quam complexe conceptibilis distinctissime apprehensiva. 
Probatur, quia si non, sequitur quod ipsa non esset notitia apprehensiva 
simpliciter immensa. Falsitas patet ex suppositionibus. Et consequentia 
patet, quia si alicuius conceptibilis complexe vel incomplexe non esset 
notitia apprehensiva, tunc alicuius apprehensibilis non esset apprehensio, 
eo quod omne conceptibile est apprehensibile; et per consequens non ad 
omne apprehensibile actualiter se extenderet eius apprehensio, quare nec 
ipsa esset apprehensio actualis immensa. 


[33] Corollarium primum: divina essentia cuiuslibet tam complexe 
quam incomplexe apprehensibilis est necessario notitia actualis apprehen- 
siva. Patet, quia si alicuius talis posset non esse apprehensio, tunc posset 
non esse apprehensio immensa, quod est impossibile. 


[34] Corollarium secundum: essentia divina aeque necessario est noti- 
tia ad utrumlibet contingentium sicut necessariorum, et aeque impossibil- 
ium sicut possibilium. Patet ex praecedenti. 


[35] Corollarium tertium: unica et simplex notitia simul est opposito- 
rum verorum et falsorum, possibilium et impossibilium. Patet, cum re- 
spectu omnium talium, divina essentia habeat se actualiter apprehensive; 
igitur etc. 


[36] Quartum corollarium: licet divina notitia plurium quam nunc est 
vel pauciorum possit esse apprehensive scientia visionis vel praescientia, 
non tamen plurium vel pauciorum potest esse simplex apprehensiva notitia. 
Prima pars patet, quia plura quam nunc sunt futura possunt esse futura, et 
pauciora quam nunc sunt futura possunt esse futura; igitur etc. Consequen- 
tia tenet per descriptionem scientiae visionis praemissam, et etiam praesci- 
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entiae. Hanc partem innuit MAGISTER, distinctione 39, dicens quod “Deus 
posset plura scire quam sciat, quia potest scire omnia quae scit, et potest 
aliqua facere quae numquam erunt, quae etiam potest scire"; quod utique 
oportet intelligi de scientia visionis. Secunda pars corollarii patet ex con- 
clusione. Ex quibus patet quod licet Deus non potest aliqua praescire quae 
non praescit, nec e converso, tamen aliqua quae non praescit potest 
praescire et e converso. 


[37] Corollarium quintum: quod demonstrato qualiter adaequate signi- 
ficatur per propositionem quamcumque de futuro contingenti, taliter neces- 
sario repraesentatur in essentia divina. Probatur, quia omne taliter habet vel 
habere potest praecise et pure esse possibile. Ratio: quia datur taliter esse, 
taliter fore; igitur ei necessario correspondet posse taliter existendi prae- 
sentialiter vel future. 


[38] Corollarium sextum: quod qualitercumque possibile se habere a 
parte rei vel rerum ad extra propositionaliter est significabile, necessario in 
Deo relucet. Ratio: quia respectu cuiuscumque talis, divina essentia est 
potens causaliter se habere vel taliter facere esse, loquendo de positivis; 
igitur cuilibet tali correspondet ratio talis in illa essentia. Et sic apparet 
quod si volumus vocare ideam esse in Deo omnis talis quod divino intel- 
lectui necessario repraesentatur, tunc qualiter per quamcumque proposi- 
tionem significatur, qualiter potest quandoque praesentialiter vere enun- 
tiari, potest dici idealem rationem habere in divina natura iuxta primam 
opinionem prius tactam, quia causalem rationem. Tota enim ratio quare 
dicitur homo habere ideam in Deo videtur esse quia causaliter continetur 
ibi, vel rationem causalem habet in essentia divina. Propter hoc enim pec- 
catum et privationes non ponuntur habere rationes ideales in Deo, quia 
immediate per se eis non correspondet ratio causalis in Deo. Et ideo cuili- 
bet sive complexe sive incomplexe significabili, quod proprie per se et 
immediate potest esse terminus causalitatis, potest correspondere quo- 
dammodo ratio idealis in Deo, id est necessario representativo, modo quo 
dictum est in alia quaestione. 


[39] Cum predicto tamen corollario stat quod divinus intellectus con- 
tingenter iudicat fore qualitercumque futurum est, quia quamvis taliter 
qualiter propositionaliter significatur necessario ibi reluceat, tamen illi 
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significato potest solum et pure correspondere esse possibile, vel quod 
taliter contingenter erit vel est, sicut de incomplexe significato dicitur. 


«Conclusio secunda et corollaria» 


[40] Secunda conclusio: necesse est divinam essentiam cuiuslibet veri vel 
significati per verum et solum talis esse notitiam assensivam seu iudicium. 
Prima pars patet ex hoc, quia ipsa est notitia iudicative seu assensive sim- 
pliciter immensa vel immensum iudicium; igitur impossibile est aliquid 
esse verum vel per verum significatum quod non sit ab ea taliter iudicative 
cognitum. Consequentia tenet, quia sicut impossibile est aliquam rem esse 
et Deum illi non coesse propter immensitatem suae essentiae, ita etiam 
impossibile est aliquod verum vel vere significatum esse et ipsum latere 
aliqualiter qualiter habet esse, vel quod non sit a Deo iudicatum taliter esse 
propter immensitatem suae scientiae; igitur etc. Secunda pars conclusionis 
probatur, quia impossibile est quod divina essentia sit iudicium falsum vel 
erroneum, et cum non possit esse iudicium nisi respectu veri vel falsi, eo 
quod notitia iudicativa solum est propositionum vel propositionaliter signi- 
ficatorum, patet propositum. 


[41] Corollarium primum: quamvis Deus non plura nec pauciora quam 
scit iudicative taliter possit scire, aliqualiter tamen esse in re vel fuisse vel 
futurum esse qualiter nunc non iudicat potest iudicare, et qualiter nunc 
iudicat potest non iudicare. Prima pars patet, quia non plura nec pauciora 


vera quam nunc sunt possunt esse vera; igitur etc. Consequentia tenet ex 
conclusione. Et assumptum probatur, quia necesse est alterum contradicto- 


riorum esse verum; igitur impossibile est quod aliqua de novo fiant esse 
vera, nisi tot desinant esse vera et e converso. Et per consequens, si Deus 


desinit scire unam contradictoriarum vel taliter qualiter per unam signifi- 
catur, ipse incipit scire iudicative alteram, vel taliter qualiter per alteram 


significatur, et e converso; igitur etc. Et non curo ad praesens an tales 
enuntiationes sint formatae vel non, quia non minus divina notitia iudicat 


qualitercumque vere significaretur per quamcumque formabilem, si nunc 
esset. Secunda pars corollarii probatur, quia aliqualiter esse vel futurum 


esse nunc vere enuntiatur vel nunc vere est in re, cuius oppositum vere 
potest inesse et enuntiari, et e converso. Et cum divina essentia non sit 
iudicium nisi veri vel vere significabilis, per secundam partem conclusio- 
nis, patet intentum. 


[42] Corollarium secundum: possibile est Deum aliqualiter esse vel 
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fuisse vel fore et etiam scire iudicative qualiter esse et etiam non sic prius 
scivit. Patet de ista propositione: ‘Antichristus est vel fuit’. 


[43] Tertium corollarium: possibile est Deum scivisse aliqualiter esse 
vel futurum esse qualiter nunc non scit iudicative nec umquam sciet. Patet 
de ista: “Mundus creabitur de novo etc.’ Ex quo sequitur quod, sicut possi- 
bile est Deum incipere vel desinere scire iudicative A esse vel futurum 
esse, et ita de multis consimilibus, sic possibile est ipsum incipere vel 
desinere scire iudicative aliquid futurum esse. Prima pars patet ex corol- 
lario iam posito. Sed secunda pars probatur, nam posito casu quod Deus 
pro isto instanti praesenti creet unum angelum, et postea non velit quicquid 
ad extra producere, tunc Deus desinit scire futurum esse, et per consequens 
secunda pars corollarii quantum ad hoc est vera. Et quo ad aliud, scilicet 
quod possibile sit Deum incipere scire aliquid esse futurum, probatur, quia 
si Deus produceret A angelum, et nihil vellet aliud amplius ad extra pro- 
ducere, sed illum angelum annihilare, et postea ipsum reproducere, tunc in 
instanti annihiliationis Deus incipit scire aliquid esse futurum, et A an- 
gelum esse futurum. Et hoc est verum, si futurum accipitur pro illo quod 
non est sed erit. Si autem futurum accipitur pro illo quod non est nec fuit, 
sed erit, tunc non est possibile Deum incipere scire futurum esse vel aliq- 
uid esse futurum. Nec est possibile sic aliquid incipere esse futurum. 


[44] Corollarium quartum: necesse est eandem scientiam penitus im- 
mutabile esse iudicium qualitercumque vere significatur esse vel fuisse vel 
futurum esse vel possibile esse vel non esse vel non fuisse, etc., circa rem 
variabilem. Patet ex dictis. 


«Conclusio tertia et corollaria» 


[45] Tertia conclusio: de futurorum contingentia est certa et infallibilis Dei 
praescientia. Probatur: omne futurum certitudinaliter et determinate eve- 
niet, licet contingenter; igitur essentia divina de quolibet tali est certum 
iudicium et infallibile quod ipsum erit, ut patet ex praecedenti conclusione 
et eius probatione; igitur est de futurorum contingentia certa et infallibilis 
praescientia. Consequentia tenet, cum omne verum iudicium de futuro sit 
praescientia, ut patet per MAGISTRUM, libro primo, distinctione 35 et etiam 
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38. Et antecedens est notum. 


[46] Corollarium primum: simul stat quodlibet futurum contingenter 
fore et Deum hoc de quolibet tali certitudinaliter et distinctissime praescire. 
Illud corollarium probat Beatus AUGUSTINUS contra CICERONEM, quinto 
De civitate Dei, capitulo 10, dicens: *Nos dicimus Deum scire omnia ante- 
quam fiant, et voluntate nos facere quicquid a nobis non nisi volentibus 
fieri sentimus quicquid novimus." Quod autem CICERO dicit “ordinem 
omnium causarum non esse certissimum et Dei praescientiae notissimum 
detestamur, aut enim Deum esse negat, quod quidem inducta alterius per- 
sona in libris de natura deorum facere molitus est. Ac si esse confitetur 
Deum quem negat praescium futurorum, etiam sic nihil aliud dicit quam 
quod «Ps 13.1» ‘dixit ille insipiens in corde suo: Non est Deus’. Qui enim 
non est praescius omnium futurorum non est utique Deus," quasi diceret, 
"de ratione Dei est quod ipse sit scientia immensa"; igitur impossibile est 
aliqualiter esse futurum, et ipsum hoc latere vel ipsum non praescire hoc 
esse futurum. 


[47] Corollarium secundum: simul stat Deum evidenter praescire A 
fore et idem A fore ex contingenti libertate voluntatis creatae vel increatae 
dependere. Patet ex dictis. 


[48] Tertium corollarium: Deus nihil necessario scit esse futurum. 
Probatur: nihil necessario est futurum; igitur etc. Consequentia tenet, quia 
si Deus aliquid necessario scit esse futurum, sit illud A. Igitur Deus neces- 
sario est iudicium de A fore, et cum per antecedens possibile sit A non 
fore, sequitur quod possibile sit Deum esse iudicium de A fore, et tamen 
ipsum A non fore, cuius oppositum patet ex conclusione secunda. 


[49] Corollarium quartum: quod cum omnium futurorum contingentia 
non stat quod Deus sit necessario praescientia patet, quia si nihil esset 
futurum, non esset prescientia; igitur. 


[50] Quintum corollarium: non qualitercumque enuntiatur per verum 
seu vere divina essentia necessario repraesentat iudiciarie. Probatur: An- 
tichristum fore vere seu per verum enuntiatur, et tamen sic fore mere con- 
tingenter iudiciarie repraesentat. 
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[51] Sexto, sequitur quod, licet essentia divina Antichristum fore, si 
erit, repraesentet iudiciarie naturaliter, tamen Antichristum fore et quodli- 
bet consimile vere de futuro enuntiatum repraesentat mere libere et contin- 
genter. Probatur, quia naturale est divinae essentiae ut si aliquid sit vere 
iudicatum vel enuntiatum, quod ipsa sit de hoc verum iudicium, et si illud 
contingit non esse verum, quod ipsa posset non esse de hoc iudicium, ita 
quod illius absolute loquendo dum est iudicium quod erit, mere contingen- 
ter et libere est iudicium quod ipsum erit. Antecedens probatur, quia sicut 
Dei immensitas secundum essentialem praesentialitatem hoc sibi determi- 
nat ex natura sul ut si aliquid corpus sit in isto loco, sit illi praesens per 
essentiam, non autem hoc determinat sibi ex natura sui absolute ut sit in 
hoc spatio cum illo corpore vel cum isto, sed hoc facit mere libere et con- 
tingenter quod nunc illi corpori in hoc spatio coexistit, ita ex natura sui 
determinatur eius repraesentatio vel scientia quod si A erit, ipsa sit cognitio 
scientialis seu iudicium certum quod A erit, et quod si A non erit, ipsa sit 
scientia evidens et certum iudicium quod A non erit. Non autem de natura 
sui absolute determinata est ad hoc ut sit iudicium quod A erit, nec ut sit 
iudicium quod A non erit, sed mere libere et contingenter est iudicium 
quod A erit, cum in libera potestate eius sit posse non esse iudicium quod 
A erit. 


[52] Ex quo infert ADAM quod “ex natura divina non est quod ipsa sit 
scientia seu iudicium quod aliquid praeter Deum sit vel fuerit vel erit. 
Patet, quia ipsa potuisset in aeternum numquam scivisse aliquid praeter se 
fuisse, esse, vel fore; ex natura tamen sul est quod si aliquid fuerit, sit, vel 
erit contingenter vel necessario, eo ipso hoc sibi per se met ipsam substan- 
tialiter innotescit." 


[53] Secundum hoc oporteret communiter concedere quod essentia 
divina alicuius veri vel vere significati esset iudicium necessarium, non 
tamen naturale, sed voluntarium. Patet de Adam fuisse: cum hoc sit neces- 
sarium, igitur essentia divina necessario est eius iudicium, et tamen non 
naturale, quia quicquid competit sibi ex natura sui, aeternaliter sibi com- 
petebat. Et etiam non repugnat divinae naturae in se sub ratione sua abso- 
luta Adam non fuisse, quamvis hoc nunc sit impossibile propter lapsum rei 
in praeteritum quae, antequam fieret, fuit in libera Dei potestate. Igitur 
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sicut voluntarie fecit Adam labi in praeteritum, ita voluntarie cepit de 
Adam fuisse esse iudicium. Quare et nunc non potest dici de hoc esse iudi- 
cium naturale sed voluntarium voluntate antecedente, scilicet quia voluit, 
licet non sit voluntarium quod nunc possit velle non esse tale iudicium. 


[54] Illud tamen quod consequenter iam concessum est videtur con- 
tradicere primae parti sexti corollarii, et ergo oportet quod ly ‘naturaliter’ 
aequivocetur, et aliter sumatur hic et aliter ibi. 


[55] Septimum corollarium: ad hoc quod essentia divina sit scientia 
vere iudicativa de futuris vel quibuscumque rebus aliis, non est sua volun- 
tas necessario prius naturaliter requisita. Istud est contra BRADWARDINUM, 
libro primo, capitulo 18, ubi ad ostendendum “quomodo Deus scit omnia 
scibilia complexa," notat quod “scibilia complexa et vera sunt duplicia. 
Quaedam enim naturaliter praecedunt voluntatem divinam, ut Deum esse, 
Deum esse eternum, Deum esse omnipotentem, etc. Non enim quia Deus 
vult sic esse, ideo sic est, sed potius e converso. Quaedam vero eam nat- 
uraliter secuntur, ut mundum esse, quamlibet creaturam esse, et univer- 
saliter omnia ista complexa vera quorum veritas causatur et pendet ab 
ipsa." 


[56] "Ista igitur vera complexa quae voluntatem Dei naturaliter praece- 
dunt scit Deus per solam essentiam suam, sicut alia vera incomplexa.” “Illa 
vero quae secuntur eius voluntatem non scit Deus per illa complexa neque 
per aliquid aliud voluntate eius semota, sed per suam voluntatem vel per 
suam substantiam cum sua voluntate, ita quod ad scientiam eius com- 
plexam est sua voluntas necessario prius naturaliter requisita." 


[57] Contra quod probatur corollarium positum sic, nam ad hoc quod 
essentia divina sit scientia vere iudicativa de futuris sufficit eius notitiae 
iudicativae immensitas, dummodo vel si aliquid sit futurum vel altero 
modo correspondenter sit vel fuerit aliqualiter in re qualiter est vere iudica- 
bile; igitur etc. Antecedens patet ex prima parte corollarii praecedentis et 
prima parte secundae conclusionis cum probationibus suis. Sed consequen- 
tia probatur, quia dato antecedente, si per imaginationem voluntas divina 
nihil vellet circa res futuras vel quascumque alias res a se diversas, sed 
omnia alia fierent secundum legem naturalem quam rerum universitas 
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habuit ab eterno — ut opinati fuerunt quidam philosophi, secundum quod 
tangit HUGO DE SANCTO VICTORE super illo Ecclesiastes primo<.10>: 
“Nihil sub sole novum, iam enim praecessit in saeculis" — adhuc divina 
essentia esset scientia iudicativa de futuris et aliis sicut nunc; igitur etc. 


[58] Ex quo sequitur quod Deus non praescit futura et non futura per 
volitionem et nolitionem quodammodo praeviam voluntatis. Patet ex dictis, 
et est contra eundem doctorem qui post prius allegata ponit oppositum 
huius in forma. Et probatur iam dictum corollarium, quia propositis istis 
duabus intellectui divino: ‘Sor peccabit pro A instanti’, ‘Sor non peccabit 
pro A instanti', quarum — ut suppono — affirmativa sit vera, tunc intellectus 
divinus assentit illi: ‘Sor peccabit pro A instanti', et tamen voluntas divina 
non vult Sortem peccare pro A instanti, alias vellet malum. Igitur assensus 
respectu unius contradictorii de futuro respectu intellectus divini non 
provenit ex determinatione voluntatis, ut iam dictum est. 


[59] Cum dicto corollario concordat GREGORIUS, quaestione secunda 
de praescientia, articulo secundo, post medium, dicens: “Si per impossibile 
Deus non esset volens, esset autem intelligens sicut est, et futura essent 
futura, adhuc Deus propter excellentiam suae intelligentiae certissime 
nosceret quaecumque futura." 


[59a] Et SCOTUS ponit imaginationem similem, distinctione 39, in responsione 
ad secundum dubium principale, scilicet an cum contingentia rerum stet certitudo 
scientiae divinae. Ubi inter cetera dicit quod omnia principia necessaria ita sunt 
cognita naturaliter ab essentia divina "quasi ante actum voluntatis divinae, quia 
eorum veritas quasi non dependet ab illo actu, sed essent cognita ab intellectu 
divino si per impossibile non esset volens, et essentia divina est ratio cognoscendi” 
talia complexa, ita sicut et simplicia. Et postea de contingentibus bene innuit quod 
ibi requiratur voluntas divina ad hoc ut sint vera. Et ergo ponit unum instans in 
quo simplicia et necessaria sunt vera, nondum tamen contingentia, quae pro tunc 
intellectui sunt neutra. Sed in secundo instanti “voluntas, eligens unam partem," 
facit illam determinate esse veram, et tunc "essentia divina est ratio intellectui 
divino intelligendi illud esse verum." Et licet quantum ad hoc ipsum non teneam, 
sicut etiam OCKHAM et GREGORIUS eum improbant, tamen postea subdit ad 
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propositum quod illa quae sic sunt cognita intellectui divino in secundo instanti 
etiam fuissent sibi cognita in primo instanti, si tunc fuissent vera. 


[60] Octavum corollarium: licet quicquid Deus scit esse futurum possit 
numquam scivisse esse futurum, non tamen potest facere aliquid tale se 
numquam scivisse esse futurum. Prima pars est quia omne tale futurum 
Deus contingenter scit et semper contingenter scivit esse futurum; igitur 
potest hoc non scire et numquam scivisse esse futurum. Et patet etiam dicta 
pars corollarii per MAGISTRUM, libro primo, distinctione 39 et etiam 40. 
Unde in 39 dicit quod, "licet Deus possit scire vel praescire quod 
numquam est nec erit," *non tamen potest incipere scire vel prescire illud, 
sed ita potest modo scire vel praescire sicut potest scivisse vel praescivisse 
ab aeterno." Et in 40 dicit de praedestinato quod “Deus potest eum non 
praedestinasse ab aeterno." Secunda pars probatur: Deum aliquid, puta A, 
numquam scivisse esse futurum non est factibile quo ad esse rei vel quo ad 
veritatem propositionis, supposito quod propositio fuisset ab aeterno for- 
mata, eo quod non contingit eam esse veram nisi aeternaliter fuerit vera, et 
aeternaliter ita fuisset quod A non erit. 


[61] Nonum corollarium: non est in potestate voluntatis creatae facere 
quod Deus ab aeterno sciverit A esse futurum nec in eius potestate est quod 
Deus numquam sciverit A esse futurum. Patet ex praecedenti et eius proba- 
tione quo ad secundam partem. 


[62] Decimum corollarium: nulla quae semper fuerunt vera possum 
facere quod numquam fuerunt vera, et nulla quae numquam fuerunt vera 
possum facere quod semper fuerunt vera. Patet ex dictis, et probatur, quia 
sit A, quod semper fuit verum, puta ‘Antichristus erit': si ego possum 
facere quod A numquam fuit verum, ergo per meum facere potest fieri 
quod A numquam fuit verum; ergo per meum facere A potest incipere 
numquam fuisse verum, quod implicat, quia ad A numquam fuisse verum 
sequitur A semper vel aeternaliter non fuisse verum, et per consequens 
numquam incepisse non fuisse verum. 


[63] Illa duo corollaria ultima et secunda pars tertii a fine praecedentis 
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sunt contra ADAM, qui in secunda quaestione tertii ponit propositiones 
oppositas, et etiam contra GREGORIUM in quaestione de praescientia in 
responsione sua propria ad ultimam formam tertii principalis. 


[63a] Contra secundam suppositionem et primam conclusionem arguit BRAD- 
WARDINUS libro primo, capitulo 7, sic: “Omni multitudini contingit saltem imag- 
inarie addere unitatem, igitur multitudini omnium cognitorum a Deo. Quae, si 
addatur, sequitur Deum non distincte cognoscere totam illam secundam multi- 
tudinem, quoniam unam eius unitatem, scilicet illam noviter additam, non 
cognoscet." 


[63b] Secundo: *sit A multitudo omnium punctorum imaginabilium cognito- 
rum a Deo, B vero multitudo omnium animarum imaginabilium cognitarum a Deo, 
et C multitudo omnium angelorum imaginabilium cognitorum a Deo, et D multi- 
tudo composita ex B et C tantum. Tunc A est aequale B et C divisim, quare et 
minus D. Potest igitur augeri imaginarie ad aequalitatem illius, quod si ponatur, 
Deus totam illam multitudinem A sic auctam non cognoscet distincte." 


[63c: ~63a] Ad primum istorum respondet BRADWARDINUS ubi supra du- 
pliciter, primo *quod ista argutia non impugnat cognitionem divinam, quoniam si 
quis concesserit aliquam esse multitudinem omnium cognitorum a Deo, negabit 
aliud quod assumitur, scilicet illi multitudini posse addi aliam unitatem. Et dicet 
solum esse verum de multitudine finita, cui necessario deficiunt infinitae unitates, 
non de multitudine simpliciter infinita, quae omnes continet unitates." 


[63d] Secundo dicit quod ista ratio scientiae Dei non obsistit. “Aequaliter 
enim arguit nullam esse multitudinem omnium imaginabilium seu cognoscibilium, 
sicut Deum talis multitudinis scientiam non habere. Quod enim Deus talem multi- 
tudinem non cognoscat dupliciter potest cogitari: vel quia talis multitudo est et 
Deus illam non novit, quod nullus" dicit; *vel quia nulla talis multitudo est ullo 
modo essendi" vel cognoscendi, "quare nec intelligibilis aut cognoscibilis ullo 
modo," et istud “videtur non inopinabiliter dici posse," scilicet quod nulla sit 
multitudo omnium cognoscibilium, sicut BRADWARDINUS probat per argumentum 
de multitudine punctorum et aliqua alia. Ex quibus concludit dicens: “Ex his potest 
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non improbabiliter apparere nullam esse multitudinem omnium imaginabilium seu 
cognoscibilium in specie punctorum, animarum, vel similium, quare nec univer- 
saliter omnium, sicut nec est aliqua multitudo omnium finitorum imaginabilium, 
nec aliqua multitudo omnium quae non sunt omnia, cum tamen multa sint quae 
non sunt omnia, nec aliqua multitudo omnium paucorum, tribus etiam in personis 
divinis, nec aliqua multitudo omnium compossibilium de numero quatuor contra- 
dictoriorum signatorum. Nulli tamen dubium esse debet quin omnis multitudo 
cognoscibilium quovismodo et quorumlibet cognoscibilium multitudo distinctis- 
sime cognoscatur a Deo." 


[63e] Sed dices: si sic, "igitur Deus nescit quot puncta cognoscit." Respondet 
BRADWARDINUS: “Si intelligas per ‘quot’ quotcumque ad maximum seu pluri- 
mum, ita quod non ultra, est aliquis forsitan qui concedet, non quia aliquam punc- 
torum multitudinem aut aliqua puncta Deus ignoret, sed quia nulla est multitudo 
punctorum omnium quae cognoscit." “Simili namque modo oportet te concedere 
quod Deus nescit quot puncta finita cognoscit et quot latera vel angelos scit in 
figura rectilinea" contineri, et “quod nescit puncta finita posse esse tot quot scit 
puncta finita posse esse,” “et quod nescit quae sunt omnia, quae non sunt omnia, et 
nescit quae sunt omnia pauciora tribus," "et hoc totum non est propter defectum 
scientiae aut cognitionis in Deo, sed quia illa non sunt scibilia, sicut falsa et im- 
possibilia. Ideoque nec possunt a scientia comprehendi." Si quis tamen concederet 
esse possibile esse aliquam multitudinem vel magnitudinem infinitam, et esse 
aliquam multitudinem omnium punctorum etc. a Deo cognitorum vel cognoscibil- 
ium etc., ille negaret quod omni multitudini contingit addere unitatem et imag- 
inarie. 


[63f: ~63b] Ad secundum, dico quod maius et minus accipiuntur uno modo 
proprie, et sic multitudo dicitur maior quae tantumdem pluries continet vel quod 
idem est quae plures continet unitates, illa vero minor quae paucies seu pauciores. 
Alio modo sumuntur improprie, et sic omnis multitudo quae includit omnes uni- 
tates alterius multitudinis et quaslibet alias ab illis dicitur maior illa, esto quod non 
includat plures quam illa. Primo modo maius et minus non dicuntur de infinitis ad 
invicem, sed de finitis tantum, vel de infinitis respectu finitorum, et e converso. 
Secundo vero modo infinitum est maius alio sicut etiam est totum ad illud. Unde 
patet quod non omne maius alio primo modo est maius ipso secundo modo, nec e 
converso. Primum patet, quia non omne quod continet plures unitates quam aliud 
continet illas quas continet illud aliud, sicut denarius hominium existentium Ro- 
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mae plures unitates includit quam senarius existentium Parisius, non tamen inclu- 
dit illas. Et ideo non omne quod est maius primo modo est maius secundo modo. 
Secundum, scilicet quod etiam nec omne maius secundo modo est maius primo 
modo, patet de multitudine una infinita respectu alterius infinitae, quam includit, 
partialiter tamen, de se igitur praedicantur. Aliquod enim maius primo modo est 
maius secundo modo, sicut multitudo finita est maior sua parte utroque modo. 


[63g] Per hoc ad rationem, dicetur quod accipiendo maius et minus primo 
modo, B non est minus D, nec C est minus D, quare nec A. Et quod pars aliqua 
talis infinita non est minor suo toto, sed aequalis sibi, est quod non pauciores 
unitates includit pars illa quam suum totum, immo includit contradictionem quod 
unum infinitum sit maius alio vel minus alio, sic accipiendo maius et minus. Ac- 
cipiendo tamen maius et minus secundo modo, conceditur quod A est aequale B et 
B minus D, et tamen non sequitur quod ergo A sit minus B. Bene tamen sequitur, 
si B, quod est aequale A, esset minus D primo modo. Et ratio quare secundo modo 
non sequitur est quia sic solum aliquid dicitur minus illo quod includitur in illo 
minus aliquo alio. Sed quia A non includitur in D, igitur etc. Ex quo patet quod 
haec esset concedenda: B est minus D et tamen impossibile est quod ipsum B 
aliqua multitudine dabili vel imaginabili in qua non includitur ipsum B secundum 
se vel aliquid sui sit minor. 


[63h] Tertio, multitudo omnium punctorum imaginabilium, si esset distincte 
secundum se et quodlibet sui distincte cognita a Deo, repleret “totam capacitatem 
intellectivitatis divinae. Non enim esset in aliquo minor ea, quoniam tunc esset 
aliquo modo finita, et non simpliciter infinita," et per consequens nihil aliud 
cognosceret. 


[631] Respondet BRADWARDINUS quod illa ratio “non procedit. Sicut enim 
arguit illam multitudinem replere et satiare totam capacitatem intellectus divini, sic 
posset argui quod eadem repleret et satiaret totam capacitatem entitatis seu possi- 
bilitatis essendi, ita quod nihil aliud posset esse." Et secundum hoc potest solvi 
uno modorum praedictorum, scilicet vel negando quod sit possibilis aliqua multi- 
tudo omnium etc., vel si hoc conceditur, neganda est consequentia quod illa re- 
pleret totam capaciatem etc., intelligendo consequens sic quod Deus nullam aliam 
multitudinem intelligere posset. Et quando dicitur quod illa multitudo non esset in 
aliquo minor capacitate intellectivitatis divinae, dicendum quod, si hoc intelligitur 
de minoritate quantitatis molis continuae vel discretae, conceditur, quia ut sic nec 
est minor, nec maior, nec aequalis. Si de quantitate virtutis, negatur, immo ut sic in 
infinitum est minor, et non sequitur quod ergo ipsa sit finita. Similiter negatur 
quod ipsa repleret totam capacitatem possibilitatis essendi ita quod nihil aliud esse 
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posset. 


[63j] Quarto, Dominus dicet quibusdam, “Amen, dico vobis ‘nescio vos’,” 
Matthaei 25<.12>. 


[63k] Respondetur quod hoc dictum evangelicum non intelligitur de scientia 
simplicis cognitionis seu notitiae, sed approbationis et complacentiae. Istud “patet 
per Beatum GREGORIUM 25 Moralium, capitulo ultimo, tractantem illud Matthaei 
25<.12>, ‘Amen, dico vobis «nescio vos.’ Nec aliter intelligi potest nisi quod non 
approbat vel quod reprobat quos sic noscit. Cognoscit enim simplici notitia quibus 
sic dicet. Unde APOSTOLUS prima Corinthiorum 8<.3>: ‘Si quis diligit Deum hic 


3 99 


cognitus est ab eo’. 
<Contra conclusionem primam> 


[64: ~32] Sed contra dicta arguitur. Primo contra primam conclusionem, 
nam Marci 13<.32> scribitur: “De die autem illa et hora nemo scit neque 
angeli in caelo neque Filius.” Item Genesis 22<.1>: “Temptavit Deus 
Abraham,” et post experientiam dixit Abrahae <22.12>: “Nunc cognovi 
quod timeas Deum,” ergo hoc prius non cognovit, vel vane taliter dixit. Et 
Exodus 16<.4>: “Dixit Dominus ad Moysen, ‘Pluam vobis panes de caelo 
et populus colligat, ut temptem eum utrum ambulet in lege mea an non.” Et 
Deuteronomii 13<.3>: “Temptat vos Dominus Deus vester ut palam fiat 
utrum diligatis eum an non.” Et Ieremiae 11<.19> de Christo sic scribitur: 
“Non cognovi quia cogitaverunt super me consilia.” 


[65] Secundo, nam sancti frequenter excitant Dominum ut cognoscat 
dicentes ‘audi, vide, intellige’. Et Thobiae 12<.12> dixit Raphahel: “Ego 
obtuli orationem tuam Domino.” 


[66] Tertio, si Deus intelligit omnia intelligibilia, possibilia et impossi- 
bilia, et non potest omnia, quia impossibile non potest, magis est intelli- 
gens quam potens, vel plus intelligit quam possit. 


[67] Quarto, si dicta starent, sequitur quod Deus cognosceret res com- 
muniter, quia qualitercumque complexe vel incomplexe est significabile, 
taliter divina essentia representat. Consequens autem est falsum, quia com- 
muniter cognoscere dicit imperfectionem. Confirmatur, nam sequitur: 
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*Cognoscit communiter, igitur confuse’. Consequens falsum, cum distinc- 
tissime omnia cognoscat. Item, tunc sequitur quod Deus cuilibet termino in 
puncto locabili aequipollenter repraesentaret, et per consequens ipse esset 
in puncto ut generalissimum, specialissimum, individuum, etc., quod vide- 
tur falsum. 


[68] Quinto, sequitur quod Deus esset falsus, impossibilis, et contin- 
gens. Haec autem sunt absurda. Et patet consequentia, quia ipse repraesen- 
tat false, impossibili, et contingenti propositioni aequipollenter. 


[69: ~64] Ad primum illorum patet responsio per AUGUSTINUM, 83 
quaestionum quaestione 60, ubi ponit distinctionem trimembrem talem: 
quod "scire dicitur Deus quandoque, cum scientem facit, sicut scriptum est 
«Dt 13.3»: *Temptat vos Dominus Deus vester ut sciat si diligitis eum.’ 
Non enim sic dictum est quasi nesciat Deus, sed ut ipsi sciant quantum in 
dilectione Dei profecerint." "Cum autem dicitur nescire, aut pro eo dicitur 
quod est non approbare, sicut dictum est «Mt 25.12»: ‘Nescio vos,’ aut pro 
eo quod utiliter facit nescientes, quod scire inutile est. Et sic accipitur quod 
dictum est solum Patrem scire de die illo, quia facit Filium scire. Et quod 
dictum est nescire Filium sic dictum esse quia facit nescire homines, id est 
non eis prodit quod inutiliter scirent." Dicta expositio auctoritatum patet 
etiam per glossas in locis suis. Unde super illo Genesis 22<.1>: “Temptavit 
Deus Abraham," dicit Glossa: “Ut notificaret ei perfectionem quam non 
ignorabat." Et ibidem super illud «Gn 22.12»: “‘Nunc cognovi etc.,’ id est, 


HE 


‘cognoscere feci’. 


[70: ~65] Ad secundum de sanctis, respondetur quod illud excitare non 
est aliud nisi petere promissum adimpleri, ut dicit AUGUSTINUS super illo 
Psalmo <118.49>: “memor esto verbi tui servo tuo,” ubi dicitur quod Deus 
“dicitur oblivisci quando tardatur adiutorium vel promissum, vel non ret- 
ribuit digna peccantibus, vel si quid huiusmodi tanquam ab eius memoria sit lap- 
sum quod speratur sive timetur, et non sit. Dicitur ista locutione morali quasi hu- 
manis moveatur affectibus, quamvis Deus hoc faciat certa dispositione, non 
desinente memoria nec obstinata intelligentia nec voluntate mutata. Cum itaque 
dico ei: ‘Memento’, desiderium quod promissum poscit, ostenditur, et non Deus 
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quasi ei de mente illud exciderit admonere. ‘Memento’, inquit, *verbi tui servo 
tuo', hoc est," imple promissum servo tuo. Ad illud Thobiae 12, dicit BRAD- 
WARDINUS quod angelos offere orationes nostras Deo non est aliud nisi 
ipsos consulere voluntatem divinam de nostris orationibus si, et quantum, 
et quomodo debeamus exaudiri. Vel etiam est ipsos suis precibus nostras 
orationes Domino commendare. 


[70a] Unde AUGUSTINUS, V Super Genesim ad litteram, capitulo 19, sic ait: 
“Non sane propter inferiorum scientiam nuntiis indiget, quasi per eos Dat scientior, 
sed illo simplici ac mirabili modo novit omnia stabiliter atque incommutabiliter. 
Habet autem nuntios propter nos et propter ipsos, quia illo modo Deo parere et 
assistere ut eum de inferioribus consulant, eiusque praeceptis et iussis obtemper- 
ent, bonum est eis in ordine propriae naturae atque substantiae." 


[71: ^66] Ad tertium, respondetur negando consequentiam quod ergo 
magis sit intelligens quam potens, quia quicquid Deus intelligit, hoc potest 
intelligere. Bene tamen sequitur quod Deus magis vel plus aut plura intel- 
ligit quam possit producere ad extra. Sed ex hoc non sequitur quod sim- 
pliciter plus intelligit quam possit vel quod plus sit intelligens quam 
potens. Non enim requiritur ad eius omnipotentiam quod omne fingibile 
vel imaginabile possit ad extra producere, ut patet per MAGISTRUM, libro 
primo, distinctione 42. Sed quia quicquid vult et potest velle fieri voluntate 
beneplaciti, hoc potest facere. 


[72: ~67] Ad quartum, respondetur concedendo consequens et conse- 
quentiam. Ad improbationem, “quia communiter cognoscere dicit imper- 
fectionem," dico quod cognoscere communiter, et cum hoc infinite dis- 
tincte et perfecte singulariter, hoc non dicit imperfectionem, immo perfec- 
tionem, quia excludit confusionem. Et ergo, si Deus solum cognosceret 
communiter et non cum hoc distinctissime singulariter, tunc imperfecte et 
confuse cognosceret. Sic autem non est; igitur. Ad aliud de punctis, con- 
cedo illatum. 


[73: ~68] Ad quintum, respondetur quod illud argumentum bene probat 
quod divina essentia aequipollenter falso contingenti et impossibili reprae- 


776-780 THOMAS BRADWARDINUS, De causa Dei I c.8, ed. London 1618, 189B; cf. AU- 
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sentat. Sed propter hoc in divina natura non est falsitas vel impossibilitas 
quo ad assertionem, cum ipsa nec fallere nec falli possit. 


[74] Adhuc contra eandem conclusionem primam arguitur. Sequitur 
quod divisio continui esset totaliter evacuata. Patet consequentia, cum 
Deus cognoscat omnia cognoscibilia distincte, ut dicit conclusio. Sed falsi- 
tas consequentis probatur, quia vel statur ad indivisibilia — et hoc non, quia 
tunc continuum componeretur ex indivisibilibus — aut statur ad aliqua di- 
visibilia — et hoc iterum non, quia tunc non esset divisio evacuata, et sic 
esset evacuata et non evacuata, quod implicat; etiam tunc intellectus divi- 
nus esset in potentia et sibi posset aliquid accrescere in dividendo un- 
amquamque illarum partium. 


[75] Item tunc esset multitudo actu infinita. 


[76] Item tertio, tunc totus processus numerorum esset evacuatus et 
penitus in actu in conspectu divino, quod est impossibile, quia vel esset 
status ad numerum infinitum vel finitum. Non primum, quia nullus potest 
esse infinitus. Nec ad finitum, quia quilibet talis potest esse radix numeri 
quadrati vel cubici; igitur. 


[77: ~74] Ad primum, respondetur quod divisionem continui evacuari 
potest intelligi vel de divisione realis separationis partium ab invicem, vel 
de divisione quae fit per significationem intellectus distinguentis quae 
secum patitur realem continuitatem continui. Loquendo de prima divisione, 
istam dicunt illi impossibilem qui dicunt quod non sit possibile esse actu 


infinitam multitudinem, etiam secundum potentiam divinam; ALII autem 
concedunt istam absolute. Sed de secunda divisione conceditur quod sic 


divisio continul sit evacuata. 


[78] Et ad improbationem, “vel statur ad indivisibilia etc.," respondetur 
quod dupliciter dicitur indivisibile: uno modo carens partibus divisis vel 
divisibilibus, ut quidam imaginantur punctum indivisibile in linea, et sic 
quodlibet simplex dicitur indivisibile; alio modo dicitur indivisibile aliquid 
quod, etsi habeat partes, quaelibet tamen est actu divisa a qualibet alia, ita 
quod ipsum non est aliquo modo vel secundum aliquid sui divisibile quin 
sit illo modo actu divisum. Tunc dico quod divisio ista totalis continui stat 
ad indivisibilia non primo modo, sed bene secundo modo, loquendo de 
divisione per significationem intellectus, ita quod illud est totaliter sic 
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divisum in indivisibilia secundo modo, quae tamen sunt divisibilia primo 
modo. Et sic quamcumque et quantumcumque parvam partem sumas, illa 


includit partes actu divisas in conspectu divino, immo infinitas includit. 
Nec aliquas poteris sumere quin sumas infinitas. Et sic in conspectu Dei 


continuum est totaliter divisum actu in partes quarum quaelibet etiam est 
totaliter actu divisa et includit infinitas actu divisas. 


[79: ~75] Ad secundum, conceditur quod sit multitudo illo modo actu 


infinita, quam intelligit Deus, immo secundum aliquos potest producere 
multitudinem realiter actu infinitam. 


[80: ~76] Ad tertium, conceditur processus numerorum evacuatus, id 
est quod omnis numerus possibilis sit actu Deo cognitus. Omnes enim 
simul et quemlibet numerum possibilem Deus intelligit. Et dicitur ulterius 
quod nec est status ad finitum nec ad infinitum, cum nullus sit infinitus, 
non etiam ad finitum, quia ultra quemlibet intelligit maiorem. Et ideo in 
nullo sistit cognitio Dei quod ille sit maximus. Sed conformiter loquendo 
sistit in omnibus, quia omnes cognoscit et nullus est quem non cognoscat. 
Et consequenter oportet concedi quod cognoscit totalem multitudinem 
comprehendentem omnes numeros inter quos nullus est ultimus, immo 
ultra quemlibet sunt infiniti numeri quorum quilibet tamen est finitus. 


«Contra conclusionem secundam» 


[81: ~40-42] Consequenter arguitur contra secundam conclusionem et eius 
corollaria, primo sic: Deus scivit Christum pati, et nunc nescit; igitur scien- 
tia sua mutatur. Confirmatur: Iudith 9<.4> dicitur de Deo: “Illa post illa 
cogitasti." 

[82] Secundo, sicut arguit MAGISTER, “aliquis est qui non est lecturus 
hodie et tamen potest esse ut legat hodie"; “igitur Deus non scit hunc lec- 
turum hodie et potest scire hunc lecturum hodie; ergo potest scire aliquid 
quod non scit; ergo potest eius scientia augeri vel mutari." 


[83: ~81] Ad primum respondetur negando consequentiam. Ad confir- 
mationem, dicitur quod illa auctoritas intelligi potest de ordine effectuum 
cogitationis divinae, non de ordine cognitationum in Deo. 
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[84: ~82] Ad secundum, nego consequentiam illam qua infertur conse- 
quens hoc, scilicet quod Deus potest aliquid scire quod non scit. Sed bene 
sequitur quod aliquid non scit esse futurum quod potest scire esse futurum. 
Ex hoc tamen non sequitur quod eius scientia possit augeri vel mutari. 


[85] Tertio arguitur: si Deus nunc scit A esse, non potest scire A non 
esse; igitur conclusio cum pluribus corollariis falsa. Consequentia tenet, 
supposito quod A sit res quam contingit non esse. Assumptum probatur, 
quia A esse et A non esse non possunt verificari in uno instanti temporis, 
igitur nec in instanti aeternitatis, alias enim instans temporis esset simpli- 
cius instanti aeternitatis; sed constat quod Deus nihil scit nisi in instanti 
aeternitatis, nec potest scire iudicative nisi verum; igitur si nunc scit unam 
partem contradictionis, non potest scire aliam. 


[86] Quarto arguitur communi argumento: quidquid Deus scivit adhuc 
scit, quia nullius est oblitus; sed mundum non esse Deus scivit; igitur 
mundum non esse Deus adhuc scit, et per consequens scit aliquod falsum, 
quod est contra secundam partem conclusionis. 


[87: ~85] Ad illud tertium, respondetur negando antecedens. Ad proba- 
tionem, “quia A esse etc.," dico quod contradictoria verificari in instanti 
aeternitatis tripliciter potest intelligi: primo quod, sicut instans aeternitatis 
est totum simul, ita contradictoria verificentur in ipso simul; vel quod Deus 
iudicet esse simul contradictoria in re, scilicet simul rem esse et non esse; 
vel quod sit iudicium taliter simul esse in re, et hoc est impossibile. Se- 
cundo sic: quod contradictoria verificentur in distinctis partibus temporis 
post invicem quarum cuilibet adaequate coexistit instans aeternitatis; vel 
quod Deus, qui in uno tempore est scientia vel iudicium de A esse, in alio 
est vel erit scientia vel iudicium de A non esse, eadem tamen sua scientia 
in eodem instanti aeternitatis sine quo nullum tempus esse potest indivis- 
ibiliter, stabiliter, et immutabiliter permanente. Tertio sic: quod dum una 
contradictoriarum verificatur post aliam, quaecumque earum est vera, ha- 
bet in mente divina unam sibi correspondentem quae propriissime instanti 
aeternitatis mensuratur, seu est met tale instans. Et istis duobus modis con- 
tradictoria in instanti aeternitatis verificari possunt. 


[88] Tunc ad improbationem, negatur consequentia de instanti temporis 
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ad instans aeternitatis. Nec simplicitas facit illam variationem, sed perma- 
nentia unius et non permanentia alterius. Unde si idem instans temporis 
fixe duraret, toto tempore continue ad ipsum accedentem et continue ul- 
terius labente, sicut aqua labitur baculo in ipsa fixo, concedendum esset 
contradictoria in eodem instanti temporis posse verificari. 


[89] Sed diceres: si in instanti aeternitatis contradictoria possunt verifi- 
cari, vel simul vel secundum prius et posterius. Si primum, hoc est contra 
dictum in solutione. Si secundum, tunc in instanti aeternitatis est successio, 
et per consequens aeternitas non est tota simul, contra BOETIUM, quinto De 
consolatione, prosa ultima. 


[90] Respondetur quod in instanti aeternitatis contradictoria verifican- 
tur secundum prius et posterius, non quidem intrinseca instanti aeternitatis, 
sed extrinseca, iuxta secundum et tertium modos praedictos. Et ex hoc non 
sequitur quod in instanti aeternitatis sit successio, sed in rebus aliis quarum 
cuilibet instans aeternitatis coexistit. 


[91: ~86] Ad quartum, respondetur distinguendo maiorem. Vel enim 
intelligitur quod omnem entitatem vel complexionem quam scivit appre- 
hensive adhuc scit — tunc conceditur totum argumentum, si secundo intel- 
ligitur quod "quicquid etc.," id est, de quocumque scivit iudicative ali- 
qualiter esse etc., de illo adhuc scit taliter esse etc. — vel quod sic fuit quod 
illud habuit taliter esse — et sic adhuc est verum, quia de ipso scit vel taliter 
esse qualiter esse de ipso prius scivit vel de ipso scit ipsum taliter se 
habuisse etc. Et illa est plane intentio MAGISTRI, distinctione 41, qui sol- 
vens hanc instantiam, “Deus scivit mundum esse creandum, et modo non 
scit eum creandum; ergo aliquid scivit quod modo non scit," dicit quod de 
"mundi creatione nunc etiam scit quod sciebat antequam fieret, licet tunc et 
nunc hanc scientiam eius diversis verbis exprimi oporteret. Nam quod tunc 
futurum erat, nunc praeteritum est. Ideoque verba commutanda sunt ad 
ipsum designandum, sicut diversis temporibus loquentes eandem diem, 
modo pro hoc adverbium ‘cras’ designamus dum adhuc futura est, modo 
pro ‘hodie’ dum praesens est. Ita antequam crearetur mundus, sciebat Deus 
hunc creandum; postquam creatus est, scit eum esse creatum. Nec est hoc 
scire diversa, sed omnino idem de mundi creatione. Sicut antiqui patres 
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crediderunt Christum nasciturum et moriturum, nos autem credimus eum 
iam natum et mortuum, nec tamen diversa credimus nos et illi, sed eadem. 
‘Tempora enim’, ut ait AUGUSTINUS, ‘variata sunt’, et ideo verba mutata, 
‘non fides’,” quasi diceret, ‘sicut ipsi crediderunt Christum nasciturum, ita 
nos credimus quod ita fuit quod esset nasciturus'. Et in illo sensu negatur 
discursus, sed bene sequitur quod de mundo Deus scit quod habuit non 


esse. 


[92] Si vero tertio modo intelligitur quicquid Deus scivit etc." id est, 
qualitercumque iudicavit propositionaliter de aliqua re, taliter adhuc de 
ipsa iudicat, vel quicquid scivit iudiciarie aliqualiter esse vel fuisse, adhuc 
scit iudiciarie taliter esse etc., vel cuiuscumque fuit notitia propositionalis 
iudicativa de aliqualiter sic esse etc., istius adhuc est notitia iudicativa de 
taliter esse etc., tunc discursus est bonus, et maior est falsa, ut satis patet ex 
conclusione. 


«Contra conclusionem tertiam» 


[93: ~45-62] Contra tertiam conclusionem et eius corollaria instatur, nam 
Si essent vera, sequitur quod ista quae sunt a Deo praescita esse futura 
possent non evenire. Consequentia illa non nota est. Et falsitas consequen- 
tis patet ex auctoritatibus allegatis in quinto argumento ante oppositum. 
Item, probatur eadem falsitas ratione, nam illa consequentia est bona: 
‘Deus praescit Antichristum fore; igitur Antichristus erit’, et antecedens est 
necessarium; igitur et consequens. Quod antecedens est necessarium pro- 
batur, quia si Deus praescit A fore, voluntas divina determinata est et ab 
aeterno determinata fuit ad volendum A fore; igitur non potest modo non 
voluisse A fore, et cum eius voluntas impediri non possit; igitur quamdiu A 
non est positum in esse, non potest esse quin A erit; igitur necesse est A 
fore. Et illa ratio multum movet BRADWARDINUM. 


[94] Secundo, stat etiam contra illam conclusionem argumentum sex- 
tum ante oppositum questionis. 


[95] Tertio, Deus non potest aliter res cognoscere quam cognoscit sine 
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alietate vel variatione aliqua ex parte rerum vel scientiae suae; sed sua 
scientia est invariabilis; igitur Deus, cognoscens aliqua fore, non potest 
cognoscere illa non fore sine novitate aliqua vel variatione ex parte rerum; 
igitur, si ab aeterno cognovit me aliquid cras voliturum, non potest absque 
novitate aliqua vel variatione ex parte rerum scire me non cras illud volitu- 
rum; sed nulla variatio rei ad hoc sufficit vel pertinens est ad hoc nisi posi- 
tio meae futurae volitionis in esse, et si hoc, igitur necesse est me cras illud 
velle. Antecedens quo ad secundam partem patet, quia apud Deum non 
potest esse aliqua transmutatio quo ad talem alteritatem cognoscendi, ut 
patet per AUGUSTINUM, quinto Super Genesim, et etiam XV De Trinitate. 


[96] Quarto, “sequitur: ‘Deus novit me sessurum cras, et non sedebo 
cras; ergo Deus decipitur’; igitur a simili, sequitur: ‘Deus novit me sessu- 
rum cras, et possum non sedere cras; ergo Deus potest decipi’. Tenet ista 
ultima consequentia, *quia sicut ad duas de inesse sequitur conclusio de 
inesse, ita ad unam de inesse et aliam de possibili sequitur conclusio de 
possibili." 

[97] Quinto, *Deus scit me sessurum cras et possibile est me non 
sedere cras. Ponatur in esse "Non sedebo cras’ et sequitur quod Deus de- 
cipitur. Sed ex positione possibilis in esse, nullum sequitur impossibile; 
igitur Deum decipi non est impossibile." 


[98] Sexto, vel praescientia Dei est causa quod res praescitae fore sunt 
futurae, vel e converso hoc ipsum quod res futurae sunt est causa divinae 
praescientiae. Non primum, ut patet per ORIGINEM Super Epistolam ad 
Romanos, dicentem: "Non propterea aliquid erit quia illud scit Deus futu- 
rum, sed quia futurum est, ideo scitur a Deo antequam fiat." Non secun- 
dum, per AUGUSTINUM, sexto De Trinitate, dicentem: "Non enim haec 
quae creata sunt ideo sciuntur a Deo quia facta sunt, sed ideo potius facta 
sunt quia ab eo immutabiliter sciuntur." 


[99: ~93] Ad primum illorum respondetur concedendo consequentiam. 
Ad auctoritates pro falsitate adductas, dicendum est quod locuntur de ne- 
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cessitate condicionata, et non absoluta, scilicet quod impossibile est quod 
Deus praesciat aliqualiter fore et non taliter fieri seu futurum esse. Similiter 
necesse est, si Deus praesciebat aliquid, quod ipsum erat futurum. Et ad 
rationem pro falsitate consequentis, nego quod antecedens sit necessarium, 
scilicet ‘Deus praescit Antichristum fore’. Ad probationem, “quia si Deus 
praescit A fore, voluntas divina determinata est etc.; igitur non potest modo 
non voluisse A fore," respondetur negando consequentiam. Et causa est 
illa: quia cum hoc quod voluntas divina est determinata ad volendum A 
fore, stat ipsam potuisse numquam fuisse determinatam ad volendum A 
fore, quia ita libere fuit determinata ad volendum A fore sicut A contingen- 
ter erit. 


[100] Et si obicitur: ‘voluntatem divinam fuisse determinatam ad A 
fore transivit in praeteritum; ergo est necessarium’, pro solutione illius 
notandum quod, si per impossibile intelligeremus Deum adhuc non deter- 
minasse voluntatem suam ad alteram partem respectu A, sed quasi deliber- 
are utrum vellet A fore vel non, bene posset intellectus noster capere quod 
contingenter vellet A fore vel non fore, sicut patet in actu voluntatis nos- 
trae. Sed quia recurrimus semper ad actum voluntatis divinae quasi praeter- 
itum, ideo quasi non percipimus libertatem in voluntate ista ad actum quasi 
iam sit positum absolute a voluntate. Sed ista imaginatio falsa est: illud 
enim nunc aeternitatis in quo est actus semper praesens est. Et ita intelli- 
gendum est de voluntate divina sive de volitione eius ut est huius obiecti, 
sicut si per impossibile nunc inciperet Deus habere velle in illo nunc, et ita 
libere potest Deus in nunc aeternitatis velle quod vult, sicut si ad nihil esset 
sua voluntas determinata. 


[101] Per hoc ad formam argumenti, quando dicitur “voluntatem div- 
inam fuisse ad A fore determinatam transit in praeteritum," nego hoc. Licet 
enim talis volitio coextiterit praeteritis que transierunt, non tamen ipsa 
praeteriit, sed alia preterierunt que sibi coextiterunt. Unde verba diverso- 
rum temporum dicta de Deo prout verissime competunt sibi, non consignif- 
icant partes temporis mensurantis illum actum, sed consignificant nunc 
aeternitatis quasi mensurans illum actum in quantum correspondens illis 
partibus temporis. Et ideo idem est Deum voluisse A fore et Deum velle A 
fore, et ita contingens unum sicut aliud, quia nihil est nisi nunc aeternitatis 
mensurans istum actum, quod non est praecise praesens nec praeteritum 
nec futurum, sed coexistens omnibus istis. 
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[102: ~94] Ad argumentum secundum, videlicet sextum ante opposi- 
tum, dicit Magister GREGORIUS “quod in potestate Petri est impedire an- 
tecedens, id est, facere quod antecedens nec sit nec umquam fuerit verum, 
et facere quod eius oppositum semper fuerit verum, quia in potestate Petri 
est non peccare in A instanti, et per consequens facere quod illud sit 
verum: ‘Petrus non peccabit in A " 


[103] Sed oppositum istius ostensum est in decimo corollario. Ideo 
dico ad argumentum concedendo consequentiam esse bonam. Et ulterius 
concedo quod Petrus non potest impedire consequens plus quam an- 
tecedens, intelligendo per ‘impedire consequens’, id est, facere quod non 
sit verum dicere, vel quod non sit ita quod Petrus peccabit in A, quia si 
Petrus non peccabit in A, tunc numquam fuit ita quod peccabit in A, nec 
umquam fuit verum dicere quod ipse peccabit in A, etiam antequam Petrus 
quicquam faceret vel esset. Et per consequens Petrus hoc non facit. Ergo 
non sequitur: ‘Petrus potest non peccare in A; igitur Petrus potest facere 
quod ipse non peccabit in A, vel quod semper fuit verum dicere quod ipse 
non peccabit in A', nisi iretur ibi ad necessitatem consequentis. Et non 
sequitur: ‘Petrus potest aliquid facere ad quod sequitur quod ipse non pec- 
cabit in A; igitur Petrus potest facere quod ipse non peccabit in A’; non 
enim sequitur: ‘Ego possum Sortem facere esse scientem et ad Sortem esse 
scientem sequitur ipsum esse rationalem; igitur ego possum Sortem facere 
esse rationalem'. Etiam posset hic dici quod stat aliquam consequentiam 
esse bonam et antecedens non esse in potestate Sortis, et tamen consequens 
esse in eius potestate, ut patet de illa: ‘Homo est asinus; igitur Sortes cur- 
rit’. 


[104] Sed si argumentum debet habere colorem, tunc oporteret sic 
argui: haec consequentia est bona, et ita esse sicut significatur per an- 
tecedens est causa sufficiens ita essendi sicut significatur per consequens, 
et Sortes non potest impedire antecedens; igitur nec consequens. Et tunc in 


1056-1057 currit] similiter bene sequitur omnis homo currit et Sortes est homo igitur Sortes 
currit et antecedens non est in potestate Sortis et consequens est in eius potestate et si dicas 
quod etiam(iter.) antecedens sit in eius potestate instantia est ibi omnis angelus movetur a 
est angelus igitur a movetur quia non est in potestate a quod sit angelus et non sit angelus 
add. M 


1033 Cf. supra 964-965 1033-1034 Cf. supra 33-38 1034-1038 GREGORIUS ARIMINEN- 
SIS, Lectura I d.38 q.2 a.2, ed. TRAPP et MARCOLINO, 303.7-11. 1039 Cf. supra 600-608 
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argumento praedicto minor esset falsa, quia Deum praescivisse Sortem 
peccaturum in A non est causa quod Sortes peccabit in A, sed propria vol- 
untas Sortis est causa. 


[105: ~95] Ad tertium, respondetur, concesso antecedente in forma qua 
ponitur, negando consequentiam primam, quia licet Deus non possit aliter 
res cognoscere quam cognoscit, quia oppositum implicat, tamen cum hoc 
stat quod Deus aliquas res cognoscit aliqualiter esse vel fore, et potest non 
cognoscere illas taliter esse vel fore absque novitate vel variatione. 


[106] Sed contra hoc arguit SCOTUS, nam tunc scientia Dei esset muta- 
bilis. Consequentia probatur tripliciter. Primo, quia "a contradictorio in 
contradictorium non potest esse transitus sine aliqua mutatione"; "igitur si 
Deus sciens A potest non scire A, hoc videtur per aliquam mutationem" 
fieri posse et non aliter, et non nisi per mutationem in ipso A prout scitur. 
Sed prout scitur "a Deo, nullum aliud esse habet nisi in scientia Dei," et per 


consequens eius mutatio non potest esse sine mutatione scientie Dei. 


[107] Confirmatur: “Quidquid non est A et potest esse A, potest 
incipere esse A"; "igitur si Deus non scit A et potest scire A, potest 
incipere scire A; igitur potest mutari ad scire A.” 


[108] Iterum confirmatur, quia *si Deus non scit A et potest scire A, 
quaero quae est illa potentia? Aut est passiva, et tunc est ad formam et 
sequitur mutatio. Aut est activa, et patet quod naturalis, quia intellectus ut 
intellectus non est liber, sed naturaliter agens; talis autem potentia non 
potest agere postquam non egit nisi mutetur; ergo ut prius, sequitur muta- 
tio." 


[109: ~106] Respondetur concedendo quod non fit transitus etc. Et 
quando dicitur, “igitur si Deus sciens A potest non scire A, hoc oportet per 
aliquam mutationem fieri," nego consequentiam. Unde dico quod Deus 
nunc scit Antichristum futurum et potest scire ipsum non esse futurum sine 
aliqua mutatione ex parte Dei seu Antichristi. Verumtamen non stat quod 
Deus sciat nunc Antichristum futurum et postea non sciat ipsum futurum 
nisi interveniat mutatio; sed illa non erit ex parte Dei, sed ex parte An- 
tichristi, qui tunc ponetur in esse. Nec ex hoc quod Deus scit Antichristum 
futurum et potest scire ipsum non esse futurum fit aliquis transitus de op- 


1065 Cf. supra 966-976 — 1070-1085 Scil. in arg. princ.: IOHANNES DUNS SCOTUS, Ordina- 
tio I d.38 pars 2 et d.39 qq.1-5, ed. BALIC et al., 403.6-21. 1086 Cf. supra 1070-1076 
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posito in oppositum. 


[110: 4107] Ad confirmationem, nego maiorem, nam haec est falsa: 
*quidquid non est futurum et potest esse futurum potest incipere esse futu- 
rum’; secus autem esset si praedicatum esset terminus simpliciter absolu- 
tus, sed tunc non esset ad propositum. 


[111: ~108] Ad aliam confirmationem, dico “quod illa potentia ad 
opposita est potentia activa, quia intellectus divinus, in quantum est actu 
per essentiam suam et per actualem intellectionem infinitam, est potentia 
activa respectu quorumlibet obiectorum quae producit in esse intellectivo.” 
Et quando dicitur quod, cum sit potentia naturalis, non potest agere quin 
mutetur, negatur consequentia, immo nec oportet hoc in agentibus creatis, 
sed sufficit quandoque de novo approximato passi ad agens. Sic in propos- 
ito, dico quod divinus intellectus ex immensitate suae intellectivitatis iam 
scit Antichristum fore, et sicut divina voluntas potest numquam velle An- 
tichristum fore, ita divinus intellectus potest numquam fuisse scientia de 
Antichristum fore, et hoc sine sui mutatione. 


[112: ^96] Ad quartum, respondetur negando illam consequentiam 
"ergo a simili sequitur etc.” Et rationem reddit SCOTUS: “Quia ‘falli’ est 
rem opinari aliter esse quam sit pro tunc pro quando creditur esse. Illud 
autem formaliter includitur in duabus partibus antecedentis primae conse- 
quentiae, quarum altera significat Deum credere hoc,” scilicet me sessurum 
cras, “et reliqua negat hoc esse,” vel futurum esse in re, “et hoc pro eodem 
instanti. Et ideo bene sequitur conclusio de falli vel decipi. Non sic autem 
ex alia parte secundae consequentiae, quia ibi ista de inesse affirmat unum 
oppositum pro illo instanti. Illa vero de possibili affirmat potentiam ad 
alterum oppositum pro eodem instanti, non quidem coniunctim, sed disi- 
unctim. Et ideo non sequitur quod pro aliquo instanti possit esse coniuntio 
oppositi in re ad illud quod creditur, quare non sequitur possibilitas decep- 
tionis quae includit illam coniunctionem." 


[113: ~97] Ad quintum, respondetur “quod ex tali positione in se 


1096 Cf. supra 1077-1079 1100 C£. supra 1080-1085 — 1100-1103 IOHANNES DUNS SCO- 
TUS, Ordinatio | d.38 pars 2 et d.39 qq.1-5, ed. BALIC et al., 437.5-9; cf. 1-13. 1111 Cf. 
supra 977-982 1112-1123 IOHANNES DUNS SCOTUS, Ordinatio I d.38 pars 2 et d.39 qq.1-5 
ed. BALIC et al, 433.15-434.3. 1124 Cf. supra 983-986 1124-1131 IOHANNES DUNS 
SCOTUS, Ordinatio I d.38 pars 2 et d.39 qq.1-5, ed. BALIĆ et al, 435.1-5 et 10-12. 
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numquam sequitur aliquid impossibile, tamen illa de inesse," si ponitur, 
bene “repugnat alicui cui non repugnat sue de possibili, quia antecedens 
potest repugnare alicui cui non repugnat consequens." Secundum hoc di- 
cendum est in proposito “quod posita illa inesse: ‘Possibile est me non 
sedere’, ex ista sola nihil impossibile sequitur; sed ex illa cum alia, scilicet 
illa: ‘Deus scit me sessurum', bene sequitur impossibile, scilicet Deum 
falli.” Et per hoc dicitur quod, ista in esse posita et admissa, neganda est 
alia cui ista repugnat, scilicet: ‘Deus scit me sessurum cras’, tamquam 
repugnans posito. 


[113a] Sexto, Deus immutabiliter scit Antichristum fore, ergo necessario scit 
Antichristum fore. Consequentia probatur, primo quia non ponitur in Deo necessi- 
tas nisi immutabilitatis. Secundo, quia esse immutabile videtur esse necessarium 
formaliter, sicut esse possibile vel contingens, quod repugnat necessario, videtur 
esse mutabile. Esse enim tale possibile ex se non est, sed ab alio potest esse. Ipsum 
autem esse post non esse, sive ordine durationis sive ordine naturae, non videtur 
posse esse sine mutatione; igitur etc. 


[113b] Respondet SCOTUS negando consequentiam. “Ad primum proba- 
tionem, dicit quod si non sit in Deo necessitas alia quam immutabilitatis, id est non 
alius modus necessitatis inter illos quos assignat PHILOSOPHUS nisi ille quartus," 
scilicet quod necessarium “est quod non contingit aliter se habere, alii namque 
modi necessitatis requirunt imperfectionem, sicut necessitas coactionis, etc., non 
tamen est ibi sola necessitas immutabilitatis sic quod immutabilitas ex se sit neces- 
sitas, quia immutabilitas non privat nisi possibilem successionem oppositi ad 
oppositum, necessitas autem simpliciter privat absolute potestatem huius oppositi 
ad hoc, modo non sequitur: ‘oppositum non potest succedere opposito, igitur op- 


ED 


positum non potest inesse’. 


[113c] Ex quo patet quod non sequitur: ‘Antichristum fore est immutabiliter 
verum ante positionem rei in esse, igitur est necessario verum ante positionem rei 
in esse’. Et notanter dico ‘ante positionem rei in esse’, quia haec esset falsa: ‘An- 
tichristum fore est immutabiliter verum’ nihil addendo. Potest enim tale dictum vel 
propositio sibi correspondens mutari de veritate in falsitatem per positionem rei in 
esse. Similiter ista: ‘Deus immutabiliter scit Antichristum fore’, si nihil addatur, 
potest negari, quia Deus sic scit Antichristum fore quod successive propter muta- 
tionem in re potest non scire Antichristum fore postquam scivit Antichristum fore. 


1141-1150 IOHANNES DUNS SCOTUS, Ordinatio I d.38 pars 2 et d.39 qq.1-5, ed. BALIC et al, 
438.9-18. 
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Igitur mutabiliter scit Antichristum fore. Nisi tunc ly 'mutabiliter' vel ‘im- 
mutabiliter’ referretur ad Deum scientem, tunc nullus dubitat quin Deus im- 
mutabiliter sciat quicquid scit. Sed hoc non facit difficultatem in proposito. 


[113d] Ad aliam probationem eiusdem consequentiae, cum dicitur quod “esse 
immutabile etc.," negatur illa. Quamvis ista bene sit vera, quod ‘quicquid in se est 
simpliciter immutabile, quod hoc est necessarium', non tamen oportet quod 
qualitercumque res immutabiliter se habet ad aliam in essendo vel in cognoscendo, 
quod taliter necessario se habeat ad ipsam. Stat enim quod aliqua potentia respectu 
effectus sui futuri immutabiliter se habeat ante positionem eius in esse, sic quod 
non potest ante illam positionem in eius oppositum per aliquam mutationem suc- 
cessivam de uno ad aliud. Et tamen non necessario se habet ad talem effectum 
quin ante positionem eius possit in oppositum, ut patet ex dictis. 


[113e] Per hoc etiam patet ad probationem, cum dicitur “sicut esse possibile 
etc." Licet enim omne possibile non necessarium in se sit mutabile, non tamen 
qualitercumque aliquid se habet ad aliud cum certis circumstantiis non necessario 
taliter se habet ad ipsum mutabiliter, sicut Antichristum fore in A est possibile, 
non necessarium, non tamen mutabile vel mutabiliter tale ante positionem ipsius in 
esse. Et ideo esse possibile non necessario non est formaliter idem illi quod est 
esse mutabile, eo quod cum certis additamentis faciunt diversitatem quo ad ver- 
itatem et falsitatem propositionum in quibus ponuntur. 


[113f] Septimo, omnis perfectio simpliciter absolute de necessitate inest Deo; 
scire autem Antichristum fore est aliqua perfectio simpliciter, quia si Deus ne- 
scriret Antichristum fore, formaliter esset imperfectus, et hoc ante positionem 
ipsius in esse, et dato quod sit futurus; sed non est imperfectus nisi propter caren- 
tiam alicuius perfectionis simpliciter; ergo necessario scit Antichristum fore. 


[113g] Respondetur concedendo maiorem. Et ad minorem, "scire Antichris- 
tum fore est perfectio simpliciter," dico quod illa potest tripliciter intelligi. Primo 
sic quod actus sciendi quo Deus scit Antichristum fore est perfectio simpliciter, et 
tunc minor est vera, quia scire Antichristum fore est Deus. Et ex hoc bene sequitur 
illa conclusio quod scire Antichristum fore de necessitate est in Deo vel Deus. Non 
tamen sequitur quod in Deo de necessitate sit scire Antichristum fore, sicut 
dicimus quod creans de necessitate est Deus, etc. Secundo intelligitur sic quod ad 
aliquem scire Antichristum fore sequitur quod sic perfectus simpliciter vel perfec- 
tio simpliciter, et tunc negatur minor, quia creatura rationalis bene potest scire 
Antichristum fore, non tamen est ens perfectum simpliciter. Tertio intelligitur sic 
quod ex hoc quod aliquid scit Antichristum fore simpliciter et absolute sequitur 
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quod ceteris paribus sit melius ipsum quam non ipsum vel quam non sciens An- 
tichristum fore. Et tunc iterum negatur minor. Ad probationem, quae vadit contra 
illum sensum et secundum, quia “si Deus nesciret etc.,” illa negatur. Ista tamen 
bene esset vera: ‘Si Deus nesciret Antichristum fore, et cum hoc Antichristum fore 
esset verum, etc.’, sed tunc non probat propositum. 


[114: ~98] Ad sextum respondetur “quod quamvis praescientia Dei, 
quae non est aliud quam voluntas et essentia Dei, sit causa omnium rerum 
quae fiunt, ista tamen propositio: ‘Quia Deus praescit, ideo res sunt futu- 
rae’, si sit causalis et non aequivalens praecise huic conditionali: ‘Si Deus 
praescit res, sunt futurae', et nomine scientiae non includatur beneplacitum 
vel dispositio, absolute neganda est." Et hoc praetendit ORIGENES, ut alle- 
gatum est in argumento. Et ratio est quia nec vera probatio nec scientia in 
quantum huiusmodi sunt causa quia ita sit in re, sed tantum signa. Cum illo 
concordat BONAVENTURA, dicens quod scientia simplicis notitiae in Deo 
non est causa rerum, sed scientia approbationis, quae est quasi operativa ut 
scientia artificis. 


[115] Item, alterius propositionis, scilicet ‘ideo Deus praescit futura 
quia illa futura sint', potest duplex sensus esse: unus quo denotaretur res 
futuras causas esse praecise qua Deus praescit futura, sicut obiectum prae- 
sens homini est causa cognitionis eius intuitive; et in illo sensu propositio 
est falsa, et eam negat MAGISTER. Alius sensus potest esse quod quia res 
sunt futurae, ideo scientia Dei est et vere dicitur praescientia, ita quod talis 
locutio sit isto modo causalis quo modo ista est causalis: quia homo est 
animal, ideo haec est vera, ‘Homo est animal’. Et sicut universaliter dicitur 
quod sic esse in re sicut propositio enuntiat est causa quod ipsa sit vera, et 
sic possibile est quod res sit causa quod oratio sit et dicatur vera, absque 
hoc quod sit causa orationis aut alicuius entitatis in ea. 


[116] Et sic large accipiendo causam, videtur posse concedi quod res 
esse futuras est causa vel concausa, una cum immensitate divinae scientiae, 
quod Deus sit et vere dicatur praescius vel praescientia, vel quod isti ter- 
mini possint vere dici de eo. Ac per hoc possit dici quod quia res futurae 
sunt, et Dei scientia est immensa quam nihil latere potest, ideo Deus 


1200 Cf. supra 987-994 1200-1205 GREGORIUS ARIMINENSIS, Lectura I d.38 q.2 a.2, ed. 
TRAPP et MARCOLINO, 306. 25-30. 1207-1210 BONAVENTURA, Commentaria in quatuor 
libros Sententiarum I d.38 ad dub.3 (Opera Omnia S. Bonaventurae 1), Grottaferrata 1882, 
681b. 1214-1215 PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sententiae I d.38 c.1, ed. BRADY, 277.5-10. 
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praescit vel est praescius etc. Et ita videtur loqui ORIGENES. Dixit enim: 
*Non propterea aliquid erit quia Deus scit illud futurum, sed quia futurum 
est" Deus scit ipsum futurum, quia rem esse futuram non habet talem rela- 
tionem necessariam ad hoc quod dicatur futura ad divinam praescientiam 
sicut e converso; quia si per impossibile nihil praesciretur futurum esse, et 
res producerentur sicut nunc, adhuc competeret eis ista denominatio quod 
esset future; igitur. Et tantum de primo articulo principali. 


[116a: ~55] Nono contra corollarium septimum arguit BRADWARDINUS, libro 
primo, capitulo 18: “Deus praescit vera de futuro et non per alias propositiones vel 
habitus aut actus existentes in eo realiter diversos ab eo." Vel igitur per suam 
propriam voluntatem praecise, vel per futuritionem rerum, vel per suam solam 
essentiam, voluntate remota, vel per solum intellectum eius, aut per infinitatem seu 
immensitatem scientiae suae, vel per infinitatem suae scientificitatis. Si primum, 
habetur intentum. Non secundum, quia futuritio talis nihil est, et “si sit aliquid 
reale distinctum a Deo," tunc est causata a Deo. Quomodo igitur Deus scivit per 
illam illa esse futura? Nec tertium potest dici, scilicet quod "per suam solam es- 
sentiam, voluntate remota. Ipsa enim de se sola indifferens est aequaliter et inde- 
terminata ad repraesentandum divino intellectui Antichristum fore et Antichristum 
non fore, sicut utrumque aequaliter potest fore et sciri a Deo. Neutrum igitur ex se 
sola sine determinatione aliqua praevia repraesentat." Nec quartum, scilicet per 
solum intellectum. Cum intellectus *de se sit indifferens ad utrumque oppositorum 
contingentium, sicut et ipsa essentia Dei; cum etiam intellectus solus non sit 
practicus illo modo voluntate remota"; “cum insuper intellectus voluntate semota 
sit principium necessarum": sequitur quod “quodlibet futurum necessario esset 
futurum et praescitum a Deo, sicque contingens aequaliter deperiret.” Nec quin- 
tum, “quia posita immensitate scientiae suae, adhuc potest indifferenter scire An- 
tichristum fore et non fore," "igitur neutrum sciet sine alia determinatione praevia 
limitante.” “Confirmatur, quia Deus non determinatur ad sciendum Antichristum 
fore primo et determinate per totam scientiam suam infinitam. Multae enim sunt 
partes eius, ut Burnellus rudit, eclipsis fuit, et similes infinitae, quas licet non 
haberet, non minus sciret Antichristum fore." Nec potest dici sextum, quia stante 
sua "scientivitate immensa, potest adhuc indifferenter scire Antichristum fore vel 
non fore, sicut Antichristus potest fore et non fore. Igitur neutrum determinate 


1228-1229 ORIGENES, Super epistolam ad Romanos VII n.8: in Rm 8.30 (PL 140), 1126B- 
C. 1234 Cf. supra 521-531 1235-1260 THOMAS BRADWARDINUS, De causa Dei I c.18, ed 
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sciret sine determinatione praevia limitante." 


[116b] Respondetur concedendo quod Deus praescit vera de futuro per suam 
propriam voluntatem praecise, quia praecise per suam propriam essentiam, quae 
non est aliud quam sua voluntas. Si tamen intelligitur quod praecise Deus praescit 
vera de futuro per suam voluntatem ut voluntas est, tunc negatur, quia tunc non 
praesciret ut est intellectus vel immensa notitia, quod est falsum. Unde posito per 
imaginationem vel per impossibile quod res extra fierent secundum aliquam legem 
naturalem voluntate divina nihil ad hoc faciente, adhuc diceretur quod Deus sciret 
futura per solam essentiam suam, quae est immensa notitia. 


[116c] Et quia contra illud videtur improbatio tertii, igitur ad primam impro- 
bationem, cum dicitur quod “ipsa de se sola indifferens est etc.,” illa negatur, quia 
ipsa se sola propter immensitatem suae notitiae determinata est ad illam partem 
quae est vera, scilicet ad Antichristum fore, si erit, vel ad Antichristum non fore, si 
Antichristus non erit. Nec sequitur, *utrumque potest aequaliter fore et sciri a Deo 
etc." quia simili modo argueretur de facto adiuncta voluntate, quod utrumque 
aequaliter potest fore. 


[116d] Per idem patet ad illud de intellectu, quia diceretur secundum imagina- 
tionem dictam quod, ad hoc ut determinate intelligat aliquid fore, sufficit quod 
illud sit futurum ab aliqua causa, quaecumque sit illa. Nec oportet propter hoc 
quod intellectus sit practicus. Nec oportet quod sit principium necessarium, ita 
quod necessario iudicet A fore et hoc absolute, nisi si A erit, sicut nec alia agentia 
naturalia necessario agunt nisi positis passis vel obiectis vel aliis requisitis. 


[116e] Per idem patet ad primam obiectionem de immensitate. Et sic dico 
consequenter quod, licet Deus per immensitatem suae scientiae sciat Antichristum 
fore vel praesciat, non tamen determinatur per eam ad hoc sciendum tanquam per 
aliquid determinans naturaliter vel aliquo alio modo praecedens, sed se ipsa est 
determinata actualis notitia. 


[116f] Per idem patet ad confirmationem, quia dico quod Deus determinatur 
primo et per se ad sciendum Antichristum fore per totam suam scientiam infini- 
tam, id est tota sua scientia infinita est determinata notitia quod Antichristus erit. 
Et cum dicitur quod *multae sunt partes etc.," illam nego, quia tota scientia sua 
infinita est notitia sua quod Antichristus erit, et eadem tota est notitia sua quod 
Burnellus rudit etc. Nec oportet ibi imaginari aliquid determinans praecedens ut 
residua pars illius rationis praetendit. 


[116g] Ad ultimum membrum suum BRADWARDINI, quia “stante etc.," 
negatur consequentia. 
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[116h] Decimo, prima pars secundae conclusionis repugnat corollario quinto 
tertiae, igitur etc. Antecedens probatur, quia sequitur: ‘necesse est divinam essen- 
tiam cuiuslibet veri vel significati per verum esse iudicium seu notitiam affirmati- 
vam, igitur necesse est divinam essentiam illius veri et illius etc. esse notitiam 
affirmativam seu iudicium', et per consequens quolibet vero de futuro dato, scil- 
icet quod Antichristus erit, necesse est qualitercumque per ipsum vere enuntiatur 
divinam essentiam iudiciarie repraesentare; igitur patet falsitas corollarii quinti 
tertiae conclusionis ex prima parte secundae conclusionis. 

[116i] Respondetur negando antecedens. Ad probationem, “quia sequitur 


39 


‘necesse est etc." negatur consequentia. Non enim oportet, si universalis est 


necessaria, quod quaelibet eius singularis sit necessaria. 


«Articulus secundus: de radice contingentiae futurorum» 


[117] Quantum ad secundum articulum, videndum est de radice contingen- 
tiae futurorum. 


[118] Pro quo supponitur primo quod causa prima respectu omnium a 
se factibilium est contradictorie libera. Patet, quia Deus nihil agit nec agere 
potest naturali necessitate vel coactionis; igitur. 


[119] Secundo supponitur quod impossibile est aliquid esse futurum 
nisi a causa sufficienti non impedibili respectu sui seu productionis suae 
contradictorie libera producendum. Probatur, quia si aliquid est futurum, 
distinguendo futurum contra praesens, igitur ipsum producetur in esse post 
non esse, et non a se ipso, igitur ab aliqua causa productiva sui, quae, si est 
causa prima, cum illa non sit activa ad extra nisi contradictorie libere, ha- 
betur intentum. Si autem est causa secunda, vel naturalis vel libera. Si 
naturalis, tunc non potest aliquid producere sine concausatione causae 
liberae, sine cuius concausatione non plus produceret unum de numero 
infinitorum producibilium ab ipso quam aliud. Si vero talis causa secunda 
est libera, adhuc non potest producere aliquem effectum nisi prima concau- 
sante propter ordinem essentialem ad ipsam; igitur. 


«Conclusio prima et corollaria> 


[120] Tunc sit conclusio prima: quamvis omne futurum determinate sit 
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futurum, quodlibet tamen tale contingenter producetur. Prima pars pro- 
batur: quodlibet futurum per determinationem primae causae est futurum, 
ut patet ex suppositionibus. 


[121] Confirmatur: de quolibet futuro quandoque erit verum dicere 
determinate ‘hoc est’, igitur nunc determinate est verum dicere de quolibet 
tali quoniam ipsum erit. Consequentia probatur, quoniam impossibile est 
ponere aliquam determinationem in effectum cum iam est praesens nisi 
praecesserit determinatio in causa; sed talis praecedentia non solum potest 
poni ad annum vel ad quodcumque tempus finitum, igitur determinatio 
respectu cuiuslibet effectus aeternaliter praecessit in causa. 


[122] Secunda pars conclusionis probatur: omne futurum producetur a 
causa prima mere contingenter, igitur etc. Antecedens patet ex supposition- 
ibus praemissis. 


[123] Corollarium primum: impossible est aliquid fieri vel futurum 
esse mere casualiter et fortuite respectu cuiuslibet suae causae. Patet, quia 
alias posset aliquid fieri vel futurum esse quod non pertineret ad providen- 
tiam divinam. Consequentiam probat AUGUSTINUS in libro 83 quaestionum 
— et allegat MAGISTER, distinctione 35 secundi — qui sic arguit: “Quicquid 
casu fit temere fit; quicquid temere fit, non fit Dei providentia. Si ergo casu 
aliqua fiunt in mundo, nulla providentia mundus administratur; quare ali- 
qua natura vel substantia est quae ad opus providentiae non pertinet." Et 
cum hoc sit impossibile, concludit quod “Nihil casu fit in mundo," quod 
intelligendum est respectu cuiuslibet suae causae, ut dicit corollarium. 
Unde licet respectu divinae providentiae nihil sit casuale vel fortuitum, 
secus tamen est respectu causarum inferiorum, ut patet secundo Physico- 
rum. 


[124] Corollarium secundum: nihil unum et idem necessario a causa 
prima et contingenter a causis proximis producetur. Probatur: omne contin- 
genter producibile a causis proximis seu secundis est etiam contingenter et 
non necessario producibile a causa prima; igitur etc. 


[125] Tertium corollarium: impossibile est aliquam causam vel enti- 
tatem respectu alicuius factibilis futuri esse necessitatem antecedentem. 


1344-1348 AUGUSTINUS, De diversis quaestionibus LXXXIII q.24 (CCSL 44A), 29.3-7 et 
14; PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sententiae II d.35 c.2, ed. BRADY, 531.26-532.9. 1350- 
1352 ARISTOTELES, Physica II c.5. 
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Istius oppositum ponit BRADWARDINUS, libro tertio, capitulo primo et 
secundo. Probatur corollarium: impossibile est esse aliquam entitatem vel 
causam, qua posita cum omnibus suis dispositionibus praeviis quibus nata 
est causare suum causatum, necessario et indefectibiliter sequatur illud 
causari; igitur etc. Antecedens probatur, quia impossibile est esse aliquam 
entitatem vel causam quin stet eam esse, cum omnibus suis dispositionibus 
praeviis quibus nata est causare suum causatum, et tamen ipsam non 
causare vel posse non causare aliquem suum effectum. Prout de causa 
prima, patet ex dictis. Et similiter de qualibet secunda causa, quia 
quacumque dispositione stante in causa secunda, necesse est primam 
causam posse sibi non coagere ad aliquem effectum producendum; igitur 
necesse est eam in tali dispositione stantem posse nullum effectum suum 
producere. 


[126] Corollarium quartum: Deus nec necessitat nec necessitare potest 
voluntatem creatam ad actum suum liberum vel ad cessationem ab eodem. 
Patet, quia maxime esset ex hoc quod sic necessitaret voluntatem creatam 
ad actum suum necessitate naturaliter praecedente. Consequentia patet per 
BRADWARDINUM in capitulo secundo tertii libri Summae suae. Falsitas 
patet ex corollario praecedenti. 


[127] Quintum corollarium: sicut non est ponenda necessitas an- 
tecedens in agentibus rationalibus et actibus eorum liberis, ita nec in agen- 
tibus irrationalibus et actibus eorundem. Patet ex dictis. 


[128] Sextum corollarium: quamvis ad Deum velle A agere seu pro- 
ducere B effectum sequatur A producere B effectum, non tamen Deus 
respectu B effectus est necessitas antecedens. Patet, quia licet non stet 
quod Deus velit sic quod A producat B effectum et non fiat B effectus, 
tamen non necessario enuntiatur de Deo quod sic velit; igitur Deum sic 
velle non se habet necessario antecedenter respectu illius B effectus; igitur 
non est necessitas antecedens respectu ipsius. Et ita suo modo imaginan- 
dum est de necessitate futuritionis. 


[129] Septimum corollarium: nulla causa secunda potest necessitari ad 
aliquem effectum suum producendum. Patet ex praemissis. 


[130] Corollarium octavum: prioritas concursus causae primae cum 


1359-1360 THOMAS BRADWARDINUS, De causa Dei III cc.1-2, ed. London 1618, 637-49. 
1375-1376 THOMAS BRADWARDINUS, De causa Dei III c.2, ed. London 1618, 646C-649C. 
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secunda non variat actionem vel productionem eius quo ad necessitatem 
vel contingentiam. Probatur, quia primam causam praevenire secundam vel 
prius concurrere in producendo effectum causae secundae nihil aliud est 
quam secundam causam habere dependenter esse causae respectu illius 
effectus a prima causa et non e converso, ita quod ad causam secundam 
producere suum effectum sequitur causam primam producere eundem et 
non e converso. Sed virtute illius modi prioritatis confertur causae secun- 
dae modus causalitatis sibi secundum speciem suam conveniens respectu 
effectus communis sibi et causae primae, et quod in tali modo causandi 
dependeat a causa prima; igitur. 


[131] Nonum corollarium: quam liber et contingens est aliquis actus 
creaturae respectu causarum inferiorum, tam liber vel contingens est re- 
spectu causae primae. Patet ex dictis. Illud corollarium est contra BRAD- 
WARDINUM, qui, libro tertio, dicit quod “nullus actus creaturae est sim- 
pliciter contingens aequaliter, sed tantum in determinato genere, puta re- 
spectu causarum inferiorum." Et probat per hoc quia quilibet talis neces- 
sario fit "respectu divinae voluntatis ipsum naturaliter praevolentis." Sed 
ex dictis constat illud assumptum probationis esse falsum; igitur. 


[132] Decimum corollarium: libertas contingentiae divinae voluntatis 
respectu factibilium est radix et causa prima omnis contingentiae futur- 
orum. Patet satis ex praedictis. 


[133] Corollarium undecimum: prima radix omnis contingentiae est 
summa necessitas sive ens necessarium ex se. Notum est ex dictis. 


[134] Duodecimum corollarium: sicut nullum futurum necessario est 
futurum, ita non est necesse futurum esse futurum vel quodlibet futurum 
esse futurum. Prima pars patet ex dictis. Et secunda probatur, quia possi- 
bile est absolute nihil esse futurum, igitur possibile est nullum futurum esse 
futurum. 


«Contra conclusionem primam»? 


[135: 4120] Contra primam partem conclusionis arguitur sic: si quodlibet 
futurum determinate eveniet, sequitur quod nullum sit contingens ad 


1405-1408 THOMAS BRADWARDINUS, De causa Dei M c.5 n.9, ed. London 1618, 654A et 
656D. 1421 Cf. supra 1326-1327 
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utrumlibet, quod patet falsum, primo Periermenias et secundo Physicorum, 
de his quae eveniunt casualiter et fortuite. Et consequentia probatur, quia 
contingens ad utrumlibet non est determinatum plus ad esse vel fore quam 
ad non esse vel non fore, nec e converso; igitur etc. 


[136: 4120] Secundo contra secundam partem conclusionis, omnia vel 
aliqua mere naturaliter futura necessario evenient, igitur etc. Antecedens 
probatur, quia alias agens irrationale sufficienter approximatum passo cum 
omnibus dispositionibus suis ad agendum et patiendum requisitis non nec- 
essario ageret effectum suum. Cuius falsitas patet per PHILOSOPHUM, IX 
Metaphysicae. Et etiam alias solem oriri cras non esset futurum necessar- 
ium, quod est contra BOETHIUM, quinto De consolatione, prosa ultima. 


[137: ~135] Ad primum, respondetur negando consequentiam. Ad 
probationem, “quia contingens etc." negatur ista. Unde contingens ad 
utrumlibet communiter potest dici omne futurum quod contingenter erit sic 
quod possibile est ipsum numquam fieri, et sic, quia contingit ipsum esse 
vel evenire, et etiam contingit ipsum non esse vel non evenire, non dici 
potest ad utrumlibet. Potest etiam secundo illud dici contingens ad utrumli- 
bet cuius causae proximae non sunt determinatae quantum est in se plus ad 
ipsum producendum quam non producendum, quamvis in respectu ad 
causam primam determinate producetur. 


[138: 4136] Ad secundum respondeo negando antecedens, loquendo de 
necessitate simpliciter. Probatio autem antecedentis procedit de necessitate 
secundum quid, et illa dicitur esse in entibus naturalibus quo ad eorum esse 
vel agere quando ex ordine naturae non habent in se quod possint non esse 
vel non agere, tali ordine stante, et Deo praeter talem ordinem nihil de eis 
specialiter disponente. Loquendo tamen simpliciter, ipsa possunt non esse 
et non agere, eo quod Deus potest ea velle non esse vel non agere. Et hoc 
est quod dicit AUGUSTINUS, Super Genesim, et allegat MAGISTER, distinc- 
tione 18 secundi: “Omnis naturae cursus habet naturales leges. Super hunc 
naturalem cursum creator habet apud se posse de omnibus facere aliud 
quam eorum ratio naturalis habet." 


1423 ARISTOTELES, De interpretatione I c.9; Physica ll cc.4-5. 1427 Cf. supra 1327 
1431-1432 ARISTOTELES, Metaphysica IX c.2. 1433 BOETHIUS, Philosophiae consolatio V 
prosa 6 (CCSL 94), 105.112-15. — 1434 C£. supra 1421-1426 1443 Cf. supra 1427-1433 
1451-1453 AUGUSTINUS, De Genesi ad litteram IX c.17 n.31, (CSEL 28), 291.9; PETRUS 
LOMBARDUS, Sententiae TI d.18 c.6, ed. BRADY, 420.4-7. 
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[139] Unde istam necessitatem secundum quid CLIMITON, quaestione 
sua quarta super Sententias, vocat necessitatem ordinatam, et ponit ibi 
conclusionem talem: quod omnia futura quae non dependent in esse vere 
vel interpretative a libero arbitrio creato necessario evenient, loquendo de 
necessitate ordinata. Patet, quia ita divina voluntas ordinavit quod causae 
productivae talium, positis omnibus requisitis ad productionem, non pos- 
sunt non producere, stante tali ordinatione; igitur. 


[140] Ex quo patet quod, licet simpliciter loquendo quodlibet futurum 
tam a causa mere naturali quam libera contingenter eveniat, hoc tamen est 
differenter. Probatur, quia contingentia illorum quae eveniunt ex causis 
naturalibus compatitur secum necessitatem secundum quid sive ordinatam, 
illorum vero quae producentur a causa mere libera, in quantum talis, non 
compatitur talem necessitatem. 


[141] Unde de hoc ponit CLIMITON talem conclusionem: quod omnia 
quae dependent a libero arbitrio creato ut liberum est libertate contradictio- 
nis poterunt de potentia Dei ordinata non evenire, id est ratione liberi arbi- 
trii creati esse potest quod non evenient. Probatur, quia omnia quae depen- 
dent a libero arbitrio ut sic potest ipsum liberum arbitrium impedire, etiam 
de potentia ordinata, quod non evenient, quia aliter voluntas non foret lib- 
era libertate contradictionis respectu illorum. 


[142: ~124-134] Contra secundum corollarium et alia sequentia argui- 
tur primo sic: Deus potest necessitare voluntatem creatam ad actum suum 
liberum tanquam necessitas antecedens; igitur etc. Antecedens probat 
BRADWARDINUS libro tertio, capitulo primo, sic: “Deus potest velle volun- 
tatem creatam producere liberum actum suum et hoc antecedenter et prius 
naturaliter voluntate creata, quare et illa de necessitate obediet et hoc 
quamdiu Deus voluerit eam sic velle. De cessatione quoque et de vacatione 
eadem ratio est omnino." Quod autem voluntas creata de necessitate obe- 
diet patet, quia divina voluntas est potens facere voluntatem creatam pro- 
ducere liberum actum suum, igitur dum vult eam talem actum producere, 
ipsa non potest non producere eum; igitur. 


1454-1458 RICHARDUS KILVINGTON, Quaestiones super Sententias q.4, ed. E. JUNG, forth- 
coming. 1467-1470 RICHARDUS KILVINGTON, Quaestiones super Sententias q.4, ed. JUNG, 
forthcoming. 1474 Cf. supra 1353-1419 1477-1481 THOMAS BRADWARDINUS, De causa 
Dei III c.1, ed. London 1618, 637D. 
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[143] Secundo, nulla voluntas creata est liberior voluntate Christi hu- 
mana, et illam potuit necessitare voluntas eius divina, immo et de facto 
necessitavit ad omnes eius actus liberos et cessationes, alias potuisset 
voluisse contrarium et peccasse, quod est impossibile. Consequentia tenet, 
quia si voluntas Christi humana non necessario consensisset voluntati eius 
divinae naturaliter praecedenti, tunc potuit dissensisse ab ea et voluisse 
aliquid, immo ei contrarium, et per consequens peccasse. 


[144] Confirmatur, nam Iohannis 5<.30> dicitur, “Non possum ego a 
me ipso facere quidquam," sed quod audio, iudico quod Christus dixit 
secundum humanam naturam, prout exponit Beatus AUGUSTINUS Super 
Iohannem, homelia 45. 


[145] Tertio, sequitur quod voluntas divina non esset necessitas an- 
tecedens respectu praesentium et praeteritorum, quod patet falsum, cum 
talia necesse sit esse vel fuisse; sed talis necessitas non potest esse ab 
aliquo nisi etiam principiative sit a voluntate divina. Consequentia pro- 
batur, quia si esset necessitas antecedens ipsa divina voluntas respectu 
praesentium et praeteritorum et non respectu futurorum, sequitur quod 
divina voluntas esset mutabilis, quia respectu futurorum esset libera secun- 
dum contradictionem in tantum quod pro eodem instanti in quo est re- 
spectu alicuius futuri potest non esse, et cum illud futurum fiat praesens in 
praeteritum ve discedat, fieret divina voluntas necessaria necessitate op- 
posita. 


[146] Quarto, si divina voluntas, quae nunc est respectu aliquius futuri, 
posset pro nunc non esse respectu illius, cum non sit in potestate illius 
futuri, nec alicuius causae inferioris, sed tantum in voluntatis divinae libera 
potestate, et ipsa est universaliter efficax et indefectibilis in causando, 
quare et necessitas antecedens. 


[147] Item, voluntas divina antecedenter necessitat beatos confirmatos 
in caelo ad beatificum actum suum, et ad non peccandum, igitur. 


[148: ~142] Ad primum illorum respondetur negando assumptum, 
loquendo de necessitate simpliciter et absolute. Ad probationem, “Deus 
potest velle etc.," quare et illa de necessitate absolute obediet, nego conse- 
quentiam, quia Deus non necessario vult creatam voluntatem quo ad hoc 


1492-1495 AUGUSTINUS, In lohannis Evangelium tr45 n.15 (CCSL 15), 397.13-15. 
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sibi obedire. 


[149] Sed dices: consequens videtur esse in sensu composito vel ae- 
quivale uni de sensu composito, scilicet isti: *necesse est voluntatem cre- 
atam obedire voluntati divinae quamdiu Deus sic voluerit ipsam velle’. Et 
illa est vera, quia impossibile est quod creata voluntas non obediat divinae 
voluntati dum Deus vult ipsam velle. 


[150] Dico quod, si sic accipitur in sensu composito, adhuc est falsa. 
Ad probationem, cum dicitur quod “impossibile est etc.," nego illam, immo 
do contradictoriam, scilicet quod possibile est voluntatem creatam non 
obedire in volendo divinae, dum Deus vult ipsam velle, quia possibile est 
voluntatem creatam non esse vel nihil velle vel non obedire Deo in 
volendo, quo posito in esse, haec negativa esset concedenda: 'voluntas 
creata non obedit divinae in volendo dum deus vult ipsam velle', eo quod 
eius contradictoria tunc esset falsa, scilicet omnis voluntas creata obedit 
etc. Si vero dictum consequens poneretur in sensu composito per modum 
condicionalis, ut dicatur ‘necesse est voluntatem creatam obedire, si Deus 
vult ipsam velle’, tunc conceditur, et tunc ex ipso non sequitur intentum, 
scilicet quod voluntas divina possit necessitare voluntatem creatam vel sit 
necessitas antecedens. Alias enim probarem quod Sortis velle vel voluntas 
Sortis esset necessitas antecedens ad Deum velle Sortem velle, quia 
necesse est Deum velle Sortem velle, si Sortes vult Deum sic velle. 


[150a] Item, omnis potentia in proportione debita fortior potest necessitare 
debiliorem naturaliter sibi subiectam in qualibet sua actione; sed illo modo se 
habent ad invicem voluntas divina, angelica, et humana; igitur etc. Unde PHILOSO- 
PHUS, quinto Metaphysicae, distinguens de priori, dicit quod “alia secundum 
potestatem" dicuntur priora. “Excedens enim potestatem prius et quod potentius. 
Tale vero est cuius secundum praevoluntatem sequi necesse est alterum quod est 
posterius, ut non movente illo non moveatur, et movente moveatur." 


[150b] Respondetur negando maiorem de necessitate absoluta et simpliciter. 
Ad Philosophum, dico quod non vult aliud nisi quod necesse est, si agens rationale 
prius secundum potentiam velit movere posterius ad actum respectu cuius suffi- 
cienter dominatur sibi sine impedimento, tale posterius movebitur etc. 


[151: ~143] Ad secundum respondeo negando minorem. Ad proba- 


1541-1545 ARISTOTELES, Metaphysica V c.l: 1018b22-24 (AL XXV.3.2), 107.420-23. 
1550 Cf. supra 1485-1491 
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tionem, “alias potuisset etc.," loquendo absolute, sicut Deus posset eam 
dimittere vel dimisisse, ita multi concedunt eam dimissam, vel si esset 
dimissa, posse peccare. Si autem intelligitur stante unione hypostatica, 
nego consequentiam. Ad probationem, quia si voluntas eius humana etc., 
conceditur consequens absolute loquendo ut prius. Si autem additur stante 
unione hypostatica, tunc negatur consequentia, quia sicut stat quod volun- 
tas mea non necessario consentit voluntati divinae naturaliter praecedenti, 
et tamen non potest dissentire, si vult, et dum vult, ut sibi absque dissensu 
consentiat, et ad hoc eam inclinat, sic etiam in proposito bene stat simul 
quod non necessario voluntas humana Christi consentit divinae voluntati, 
et tamen non potest sibi dissentire stante tali unione hypostatica. Quamvis 
ergo voluntas divina non est necessitas antecedens necessitans animam 
Christi ad actus suos liberos, et hoc loquendo de necessitate absoluta et 
simpliciter, cum hoc tamen bene stat quod ipsa anima multos actus volun- 
tatis necessario produxit et producit necessitate ordinata et secundum quid, 
quia sicut necessitate ordinata ignis calefacit etc., ita etiam necessitata 
ordinata qua Deus ordinavit sic circa animam taliter unitam etc., ipsa non 
potest peccare stante tali ordinatione. Et sic etiam tali necessitate secun- 
dum quid divina voluntas potest dici necessitas antecedens respectu 
plurium actuum eius. 


[152] Unde AUGUSTINUS, in Enchiridion, capitulo 31 — et allegat MAG- 
ISTER, distinctione 4 tertii — dicit quod, cum dicitur Christus natus esse de 
Spiritu Sancto, "insinuat nobis gratiam Dei, qua homo nullis meritis 
praecedentibus, in ipso exordio naturae suae quo esse cepit, Verbo Dei 
copularetur in tantam personae unitatem ut idem esset Filius Dei qui Filius 
hominis et Filius hominis qui Filius Dei. Et sic in naturae humanae suscep- 
tione fieret quodammodo ipsa gratia homini illi naturalis qua nullum possit 
admittere peccatum." Nec tamen oportet quod sit omnino similis necessitas 
sicut in agentibus irrationalibus. 


[153: ~144] Per idem patet ad confirmationem, et etiam ex hoc quod 
anima Christi nihil potest facere a se ipsa non sequitur quod ergo neces- 
sario faciat voluntate divina ipsam necessitante simpliciter et absolute, 
sicut nec sequitur hoc de alia anima rationali. 


1571-1578 Recte AUGUSTINUS, Enchiridion c.12 n.40 (CCSL 46), 72.55-61; PETRUS LOM- 
BARDUS, Sententiae III d.4 c.2, ed. I. BRADY (Spicilegium Bonaventurianum 5), Grottafer- 
rata 1981, 39.21-26. 1580 Cf. supra 1492-1495 
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[154: ~145] Ad tertium respondeo concedendo consequens loquendo 
de necessitate antecedente ut de ipsa antedictum est in probationibus corol- 
lariorum. Ad probationem, dico, supposito pro nunc quod dum res est prae- 
sens, necesse est eam esse vel fuisse, quod illa consequentia non valet: 
necesse est rem creatam praesentem esse vel fuisse et praeteritam fuisse, et 
non nisi praesentialiter a voluntate divina, igitur voluntas divina est neces- 
sitas antecedens respectu praesentis ut ipsum habeat esse vel fuisse, et 
respectu praeteriti ut ipsum habeat fuisse. Et ratio est quia semper ante- 
quam res poneretur in esse vel deflueret in praeteritum, divina voluntas 
antecedenter se habuit respectu esse vel fuisse illius rei mere libere liber- 
tate contradictionis et contingenter. Et ideo ibi ex parte rei solum est neces- 
sitas consequens, quae non est aliud quam quod ex aliqua actione causae 
factum est taliter esse vel fuisse in re, qualiter non potest non esse vel non 
fuisse. 


[155] Et haec est manifeste intentio ANSELMI de necessitate conse- 
quente, quam etiam vocat necessitatem consequentiae. Unde secundo Cur 
Deus homo, capitulo 16, dicit quod est ista “quae nihil efficit, sed fit, ut 
cum dico te ex necessitate loqui quia loqueris. Cum enim hoc dico, sig- 
nifico nihil facere posse ut dum loqueris non loquaris, non quod aliquid te 
cogat ad loquendum." Et subdit: *Nam violentia naturalis condicionis cogit 
caelum volui, te vero nulla necessitas facit loqui." Ubi aperte excludit ne- 
cessitatem antecedentem, ubi tamen concedit sequentem. Et ergo subiungit: 
"Ubicumque etiam praecedens necessitas, est et sequens, non autem ubi 
sequens, ibi simul et praecedens." 


[156] Nec sufficienter probatur dicta consequentia. Quando dicitur 
quod divina voluntas esset mutabilis ex eo quod respectu alicuius futuri 
non est necessitas antecedens, et postquam illud idem fuerit factum prae- 
sens vel praeteritum, tunc erit necessitas antecedens respectu huius quod 
ipsum habeat esse vel fuisse, dico quod ex hoc de forma non sequitur quod 
voluntas divina sit mutabilis, quia alias in simili sequeretur quod, quia 
divina voluntas non est volitio qua vult Antichristum esse vel fuisse, et ipsa 
quandoque erit volitio qua vult Antichristum esse vel fuisse, igitur ipsa est 
mutabilis, quod tamen manifestum est non sequi, sicut nunc est praescien- 


1584 Cf. supra 1496-1506 1599-1607 Recte ANSELMUS, Cur Deus homo c.17, ed. F.S. 
SCHMITT (S. Anselmi Cantuariensis archiepiscopi opera omnia 2), Edinburgh 1946, 125.10- 
16. 
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tia de Antichristo futuro. 


[157: ~146] Ad quartum respondeo, concesso toto antecedente, ne- 
gando consequentiam qua infertur quare et necessitas antecedens. 


[158: ~147] Ad quintum dicitur quod illa necessitas in beatis non est 
necessitas simpliciter, sed secundum quid, eo modo quo dicit ANSELMUS, 
secundo Cur Deus homo, capitulo 16, caelum volui necessitate an- 
tecedente, “nam violentia, id est vis naturalis condicionis, cogit caelum 
volui." Nec est in potestate virtutis naturalis moventis non movere caelum, 
stante circa hoc illa ordinatione voluntatis divinae, licet tamen simpliciter 
et absolute loquendo possit non voluere caelum. Sic dico quod voluntas 
beati non potest non elicere actum fruitionis nec potest peccare, stante 
ordinatione divinae voluntatis qua vult sic secum concurrere, et cum quoli- 
bet illius status ut actus beatificos eliciat et non peccet. Et ad hoc voluntas 
divina actuat voluntatem beati et cum hoc consulit sibi habitum gratiae ad 
hoc voluntatem beati immutabiliter inclinantem, ita quod non stat de poten- 
tia Dei ordinata ipsum habere talem habitum et non sic elicere actus beat- 
ificos, et ex hoc tunc dicitur confirmatus. 


«Conclusio secunda et corollarium» 


[159] Pro secunda conclusione ponenda notandum quod propositionum de 
futuro quaedam enuntiant aliquid esse futurum absolute, non pro aliquo 
determinato tempore singulariter signato, ut dicendo ‘Antichristus erit’; 
quaedam vero pro tempore determinato signato, absque tamen compara- 
tione ad praesens tempus vel praecedens formaliter vel sententialiter ex- 
pressa, ut dicendo * Antichristus erit in A instanti; quaedam vero enuntiant 
aliquid esse futurum pro determinato tempore expresso per comparationem 
ad tempus praesens vel praecedens vel ad aliquid praecedens in tempore, ut 
dicendo ‘Cras legam’. Suo modo intelligendum est in negativis quae enun- 
tiant aliquid non esse futurum etc. Item, quaedam sunt universales, 
quaedam singulares, quaedam affirmativae et quaedam negativae, etc. 


[160] Tunc ponitur conclusio secunda illa: quamvis omnis propositio 
de inesse cathegorica de futuro nondum in esse posito sit determinate vera 
vel determinate falsa, quaelibet tamen talis vera mere contingenter est vera 


1618 Cf. supra 1507-1511 1620 Cf. supra 1512-1513 1621-1624 Recte ANSELMUS, Cur 
Deus homo, c. 17, ed. SCHMITT, 125.13-14. 
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et quaelibet talis falsa mere contingenter falsa. Et voco hic propositionem 
de futuro quamlibet cathegoricam de inesse quae aliquod futurum vel pos- 
sibile fore enuntiat esse futurum vel non esse futurum, sive absolute sive 
pro determinato tempore, etc., secundum omnes differentias in notabili 
praecedenti tactas. Et intendo loqui de propositionibus de futuro acsi 
omnes tales ab aeterno fuissent formatae et semper manerent sic signif- 
icando sicut nunc vel intelligendo si sint et semper fuissent formatae. 


[161] Tunc probatur conclusio quo ad primam partem, quia si talis sit 
affirmativa propositio, vel igitur taliter sicut per eam significatur fore erit 
vel non. Si sic, et cum omne futurum sit determinate futurum, per primam 
partem conclusionis praecedentis, sequitur quod ipsa determinate sit vera. 
Si vero non sic erit sicut significat fore, tunc est determinate falsa. Et sicut 
argutum est de affirmativa, ita proportionaliter argueretur de negativa. 


[161a] Et patet etiam illa conclusio per hoc quod contradictionis non contingit 
esse medium; sed necessarium est aut dicere aut negare, et impossibile est contra- 
dictoria simul esse vera in quacumque materia. 


[162] Secunda pars conclusionis probatur, quia omne futurum contin- 
genter producetur, ut patet ex secunda parte praecedentis conclusionis, 
igitur omne non futurum nec in esse positum, possibile tamen fore, contin- 
genter non producetur. Consequentia patet, quia ex eadem radice, scilicet 
libertatis primae causae, libertate contradictionis respectu omnium factibil- 
ium, ex qua probatum est antecedens seu secunda pars conclusionis praece- 
dentis, etiam sequitur illud consequens. Ex quo ulterius sequitur proposi- 
tum, eo quod propositiones similiter verae sunt quemadmodum et res, ig- 
itur. 


[163] Corollarium: quibuslibet propositionibus de futuro sibi invicem 
contradicentibus datis, necesse est alteram earum esse determinate veram, 
licet neutra earum sit necessario determinate vera. Ambae partes patent ex 
ambabus partibus conclusionis, sic quod prima ex prima et secunda ex 
secunda. 


[163a] Secundum corollarium: quaelibet singularis de futuro enuntians aliquid 


1672-1673 igitur] super se habent ad esse vel non esse vel futurum esse vel non futurum 
esse primo Periermenias circa finem add. BOW 


1666 Cf. supra 1327 
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fore vel non fore pro aliquo signato tempore vel instanti, si sit affirmativa, potest 
successive, postquam fuit vera, esse falsa, et non e converso; si sit negativa, potest 
successive, postquam fuit falsa, esse vera, et non e converso. Prima pars probatur, 
quia quacumque tali data, verbi gratia ‘Antichristus erit in C’, si sit vera ante C, 
ipsa tam in C quam post C erit falsa, et ad minus potest esse falsa, eo quod tunc 
eius contradictoria est vel potest esse vera; igitur etc. Et sicut arguitur de ista, sic 
de qualibet consimiliter potest argui. Secunda pars probatur, scilicet quod non e 
converso, quia si haec esset falsa, ‘Antichristus erit in C’, igitur eius contradictoria 
est vera, si sit formata, scilicet ista, ‘Antichristus non erit in C’, ex qua sequitur 
quod Antichristus numquam erit in C, ergo numquam haec erit vera, ‘Antichristus 
erit in C’. Tertia pars probatur: affirmativa potest esse falsa postquam fuit vera, 
Igitur negativa sibi opposita potest esse vera postquam fuit falsa. Antecedens patet 
ex prima parte. Consequentia patet, quia semper quando affirmativa est vera, 
negativa, si est, est falsa, et quando affirmativa est falsa, negativa est vera. Quarta 
pars, scilicet quod non e converso ipsa negativa possit esse falsa postquam fuit 
vera, patet ex probatione secundae partis, quia si haec est vera, ‘Antichristus non 
erit in C’, cum ipsa, scilicet quod Antichristus numquam erit in C, sequitur quod 
semper, si fuerit, erit vera, igitur ad eam esse veram sequitur eam numquam esse 
vel fore falsam. Igitur non stat eam esse veram et postea esse vel fieri falsam. 


[163b] Tertium corollarium: quamvis omnis talis propositio affirmativa vel 
negativa vera enuntians aliquid fore vel non fore absolute vel pro significata men- 
sura futura, absque tamen comparatione ad tempus praesens vel praecedens ante 
instans pro quo enuntiat aliquid fore vel non fore vel ante instans positionis rei in 
esse, postquam fuit vera, possit esse falsa, et e converso, quaelibet talis quae est 
falsa ante illud instans postquam fuit falsa, possit esse vera ante illud instans, 
impossibile tamen est quod aliqua talis ante tale instans vera fiat falsa postquam 
fuit vera ante idem instans vel e converso. Prima pars probatur: quaelibet talis vera 
ante illud instans etc. contingenter est vera ante idem instans, et quaelibet talis 
falsa etc. contingenter est falsa ante idem instans; igitur etc. Consequentia nota, et 
antecedens patet ex secunda parte conclusionis. Secunda pars probatur, quia 
necesse est quod omnis talis ante illud instans vera aeternaliter fuit vera et falsa 
aeternitaliter fuit falsa, ut patet ex dictis; igitur. 


[163c] Quartum corollarium: aliqua propositio vera de futuro nondum in esse 
posito potest esse falsa ante instans positionis rei in esse, non tamen potest 
incipere esse falsa ante idem instans. Sic aliqua talis falsa potest esse vera ante tale 
instans, non tamen potest ante idem instans incipere esse vera. Patet ex praece- 
denti. 
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[163d] Quintum corollarium: quamvis nulla singularis de futuro enuntians 
aliquid nondum in esse positum fore vel non fore possit incipere esse vera vel falsa 
ante instans positionis rei in esse, non tamen aliquam talem incipere esse veram 
vel falsam est negandum simpliciter. Prima pars patet ex praecedentibus, et se- 
cunda similiter, nam Antichristo existente, haec incipit esse vera, ‘Antichristus non 
est futurus’, et haec, ‘Antichristus est futurus’, incipit esse falsa. 


«Contra conclusionem secundam» 


[164: ~160] Sed contra primam partem conclusionis videtur esse intentio 
PHILOSOPHI, primo Periermenias, ubi dicit quod “In his quae sunt et quae 
facta sunt necesse est affirmationem vel negationem falsam vel veram 
esse," et hoc dicit esse verum tam in universalibus quam in singularibus, 
quod oportet “hanc quidem esse veram, illam vero falsam." “In singu- 
laribus vero et futuris non similiter." Ex quo videtur quod non oportet in 
illis unam partem contradictionis esse veram determinate et alteram deter- 
minate falsam. 


[165] Ad istud dicunt aliqui quod ista plane fuit intentio PHILOSOPHI 
quod nulla propositio singularis de futuro contingenti determinate secun- 
dum se sumpta est vera vel falsa. Et dicit GREGORIUS: “Miror multum 
quomodo aliquis intelligens putet PHILOSOPHUM non illud sensisse, prae- 
sertim cum oppositum dicentes nullum textum vel sententiam PHILOSOPHI 
ad probationem sui dicti possint adducere." Et ideo dicit PHILOSOPHUM ibi 
errasse. 


[166] Sed quicquid fuerit de intentione PHILOSOPHI, dicta sua ex illis 
quae ibi praecedunt et ex illis quae de contradictione et lege contradictori- 
arum ponit possunt ad bonum intellectum retorqueri. Unde dicitur quod res 
praesentes seu praeteritae acquirunt seu acquisiverunt determinationem ad 
esse vel fuisse sic quod nulla talis potest non esse vel fuisse, sed sic non est 
de futuris quod ex eo quod sunt futurae acquirant sibi determinationem ad 
fore sic quod non possint non fore. Per hoc ergo dicitur quod PHILOSOPHUS 
voluit quod, licet Antichristus erit, non tamen necessario, sed contingenter. 


[167] Circa praedicta occurrit illud dubium: an contingens sit contin- 


1724 Cf. supra 1646-1655 1725-1729 ARISTOTELES, De interpretatione I c.9 (AL II 1-2), 
13.12-18. 1734-1737 GREGORIUS ARIMINENSIS, Lectura I d.38 q.1 a.l, ed. TRAPP et MAR- 
COLINO, 243.16-19. 
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gens quando est vel solum quando futurum est. Et intelligo per ‘contin- 
gens' possibile, non necessarium, prout videtur accipere PHILOSOPHUS, 
primo Priorum, dicens, *Dico autem contingere vel contingens quo, cum 
non sit necessarium, posito in esse, nihil erit per hoc impossibile." Ex quo 
patet quod pro illa mensura dicitur aliquid contingens esse quando potest 
esse et potest non esse. 


[168] Ex quo ulterius patet quod rem, dum est, esse contingentem est 
ipsam, dum est, posse non esse, quod intelligi potest tripliciter. Primo, in 
genere, sicut iam est dictum, scilicet quod, dum res est, ipsa potest non 
esse vel pro tunc vel pro alia mensura, et sic non est dubium quin multae 
res, dum sunt, contingenter sint. Secundo intelligitur sic quod, dum res est 
in aliquo instanti, potest non esse in eodem, et iterum planum est hoc esse 
verum eo quod, postquam illud instans praeteriit, res habet esse, et tamen 
non habet esse in ipso. Tertio intelligitur quod res, dum est in aliqua men- 
sura, potest non esse et numquam fuisse in illa mensura, ita quod istae stent 
simul: ‘A res est in B instanti? et ‘possibile est A rem nec esse nec 
umquam fuisse in B instanti’. Et in illo sensu habet difficultatem apud 
doctores. Primis igitur duobus dimissis, tertio modo utar pro praesenti. 
Similiter, intelligi potest illa, "A causa, dum causat B effectum, contingen- 
ter causat ipsum'. 


«Conclusio tertia et corollaria» 


[169] Praeterea, sciendum quod utraque pars contradictionis illius dubii 
tenetur a doctoribus. Pro quarum partium una potest poni talis conclusio: 
possibile est aliquam causam in aliquo instanti causare suum effectum, 
quem potest non causare et non causasse in eodem. Istam conclusionem 
sententialiter tenet SCOTUS, distinctione 39 primi, ubi dicit quod “liber- 
tatem voluntatis concomitatur una potentia ad opposita manifesta. Licet 
enim in ea non sit potentia ad simul velle et non velle, quia hoc nihil est, 
tamen est in ea potentia ad velle post non velle, sive ad successionem ac- 
tuum oppositorum, et illa est potentia manifesta in omnibus mutationibus 
ad successionem actuum oppositorum in eis. Est tamen et alia potentia ad 
opposita non ita manifesta, absque omni successione." 


1749-1751 ARISTOTELES, Analytica priora 1 c.13 (AL III), 210.24. — 1772-1805 IOHANNES 
DUNS SCOTUS, Ordinatio I d.38 pars 2 et d.39 qq.1-5. ed. BALIĆ et al, 417.17-418.22. 
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[170] Ex hoc probat quod secunda potentia sit in voluntate, et per hoc 
etiam probatur conclusio. “Ponatur enim quod voluntas creata tantum 
habeat esse in uno instanti et quod ipsa in illo instanti habeat volitionem 
liberam. Tunc non necessario habet eam. Quod probatur, quia si in isto 
instanti haberet eam necessario, cum non sit causa nisi in illo instanti 
quando eam causat, igitur simpliciter quando voluntas causaret, necessario 
causaret. Non enim potest dici quod modo est causa contingens quia prae- 
existebat ante illud instans in quo causat, et tunc, ut praeexistens, potuit 
causare et non causavit, quia sicut ens, quando est, est necessarium vel 
contingens, ita causa, quando causat, causat necessario vel contingenter. 
Ex quo ergo in illo instanti causat hoc velle et non necessario, igitur contin- 
genter." 


[171] Ex quo infert quod “haec est potentia causae ad oppositum eius 
quae causat sine successione. Et ista potentia est potentia naturaliter prior 
ut actus primus ad opposita quae sunt posteriora naturaliter ut actus se- 
cundi. Actus enim primus in illo instanti in quo est naturaliter prior actu 
secundo ita posuit illum in esse tanquam effectum suum contingentem 
quod ut prior naturaliter posset aeque ponere eius oppositum in esse." 


[172] Ex quo ulterius infert quod “hanc potentiam realem activam 
priorem naturaliter ipso quod producit concomitatur potentia logica, quae 
est non-repugnantia terminorum. Voluntati enim ut actus primus, etiam 
quando producit illud velle, non repugnat oppositum velle, tum quia causa 
contingens est respectu sui effectus, et ideo non repugnat sibi oppositum in 
ratione effectus; tum quia ut subiectum est" sui effectus, scilicet velle, 
"contingenter se habet ad illum actum ut informat, quia subiecto non re- 
pugnat oppositum sui accidentis." 


[173] Corollarium primum: aliquid, dum est, contingenter est. Pro- 
batur: aliquid, dum est pro aliqua mensura temporis, potest non esse et non 
fuisse pro ista mensura; igitur etc. Antecedens patet de actu libero volun- 
tatis ex conclusione et eius probatione. 


[174] Corollarium secundum: contingentia non solum est respectu 
futuri, sed etiam respectu praesentis in esse positi. Patet ex dictis. 


[175] Tertium corollarium: sicut libertas est causa vel potestas libera 
activa tam respectu effectus sui praesentis quam possibilis et futuri, sic et 
contingentia non solum ad effectus possibiles vel contingenter futuros, sed 
etiam ad praesentialiter existentes se extendit. Quo ad primam partem de 
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praesenti probatur per BRADWARDINUM ubi supra, capitulo quinto, sic: 
“Voluntas antiqua, quae diu vacavit, potest in aliquo instanti primo produc- 
ere actum suum liberum, sicut videtur quod Beata Virgo primo consensit in 
isto instanti quo Verbum caro factum est et habitavit in ea. Quare si in 
eodem instanti fuisset creata cum omnibus dispositionibus naturaliter prae- 
viis coefficientibus illum actum, in eodem instanti ipsum similiter pro- 
duxisset." Et ita etiam Christus secundum animam in primo instanti esse 
illius animae libere meruit, quia postea in merito saltem in se non profecit. 


[176] Corollarium quartum: non praecise propter hoc aliqua causa 
dicitur libere causare suum effectum quia prius tempore potuit illum non 
causare. Probatur, quia si sic, tunc voluntas solum diceretur nunc libere 
velle quia prius tempore potuit libere pro nunc velle vel non velle. Falsitas 
probatur, quia ipsam prius potuisse nunc velle vel est aliquid vel nihil. Si 
nihil, nullius est causa. Si est aliquid, igitur totalis causa quare actus dicitur 
et est liber, praesentialiter est existens. 


[177] Item, si tempus praeteritum necessario requiritur, vel hoc est 
propter ipsummet tempus vel propter aliquid quod deficit auferendum in 
tempore vel propter aliquid quod resistit auferendum. Non primum, quia 
tempus praeteritum nihil est, et etiam quia omne tempus per se non plus 
facit ad velle quam ad nolle. Nec secundum, quia habeat in instanti omnia 
et sola necessario requisita. 


[178] Item, tunc Deus non libere creasset caelum et terram. Non enim 
prius fuit tempus in quo potuit creare vel non creare. 


[178a] Item, tunc non aeternaliter libere voluit creare propter defectum tempo- 
ris praecedentis illam volitionem tam veri quam imaginabilis, tempus enim nullo 
modo potuit praecessisse illam volitionem Dei aeternam. 


[179] Corollarium quintum: quamvis summa libertas contradictionis sit 
in voluntate divina, non tamen propter hoc in ipsa est contingentia nisi 
sicut effectus in sua causa. Patet eo quod libertas contradictionis est libera 
potestas activa, contingentia vero est effectus contingenter existens vel 
possibilis vel futurus; igitur. 


[180] Sextum corollarium: sicut actus liber voluntatis, dum est, sim- 
pliciter contingenter est et non necessario est necessitate antecedente, ita 
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nec necessitate simpliciter et absoluta consequente. Et dico notanter ‘abso- 
luta’, quia accipiendo necessitatem consequentem pro necessitate condi- 
cionata sue consequentiae, tunc secus esset. Prima pars corollarii antea 
probata est in corollariis praecedentis lectionis de necessitate antecedente. 
Secunda autem pars probatur, quia talis actus liber, dum est, potest non 
esse et non fuisse; igitur etc. Consequentia tenet, quia illud dicitur neces- 
sarium necessitate consequente quod propter positionem sui in esse non 
potest non esse vel non fuisse; igitur quod potest non esse vel non fuisse, 
non est necessarium tali necessitate. Antecedens patet ex dictis. 


«Contra conclusionem tertiam» 


[181: 4169] Contra conclusionem et eius probationem arguit OCKAM, qui 
tenet oppositum, sic: “Illa potentia quae per nullam potentiam etiam infini- 
tam potest reduci in actum non est potentia; sed illa potentia non manifesta 
quae dicitur esse ad opposita sine successione per nullam potentiam potest 
reduci ad actum, quia si reducatur, tunc voluntas vult aliquid pro A et ea- 
dem non vult illud pro A," quod est impossibile. 


[182] Secundo, nam praeteritum non potest non fuisse, igitur praesens 
non potest non esse vel fuisse. Consequentia tenet ex illo, quia quanta est 
determinatio praeteriti ad fuisse, tanta est praesentis ad esse vel fuisse. 


[183] Tertio, dum A res est, Deus non potest facere ipsam non esse et 
non fuisse, igitur etc. Antecedens probatur, quia aut hoc posset eam pos- 
itive destruendo vel aliqualiter aliter circa ipsam agendo, vel nihil circa 
ipsam agendo, ita ut ex non agere vel non conservare Dei ipsa annihiletur 
et habeat non esse; sed uterque modus videtur impossibilis, nisi daretur 
quod in eodem instanti in quo res habet esse ipsa per annihilationem vel 
per aliam destructionem haberet non esse, quia nihil destruitur vel annihi- 
latur nisi quod habet vel habuit esse. A autem non habuit ante instans esse, 
ut suppono. Igitur simul in eodem instanti habet esse et non-esse. 


[184: ~181] Ad primum, respondeo negando minorem. Ad proba- 
tionem, quia si reducatur etc., negatur consequentia, quia dum voluntas 


1857 dictis] unum dimidium columnae cum textu Thomae Bradwardini (Summa UI c.5) add. 
BOW. 
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vult aliquid pro A et est in potentia pro tunc nihil velle vel voluisse pro A, 
si ponitur quod talis potentia reducatur ad actum, scilicet quod voluntas 
non vult vel non voluit aliquid pro A, tunc non est haec concedenda: quod 
voluntas vult vel voluit aliquid pro A, loquendo semper de eadem volun- 
tate, et etiam potest specificari volitum, ut dicendo ‘voluntas vult hoc pro 
A, 

[185] Ubi sciendum quod potentiam esse ad opposita absque succes- 
sione, sicut dicit SCOTUS, non est aliud quam ipsam pro A instanti prae- 
senti posse causare B effectum et ipsam pro eodem instanti posse non 
causare eundem B effectum, ita quod illae stent simul: *Ista potentia in A 
causat B effectum’, et ‘Haec est possibilis: ista potentia in A instanti non 
causat nec causavit B effectum’. Et hoc potest intelligi tripliciter. Primo sic 
quod ista est potentia ad opposita sine successione, id est quod ipsa sit in 
potentia ad producendum simul utrumque oppositorum vel ut reducatur in 
actum simul respectu utriusque, ut si diceremus quod voluntas est in poten- 
tia ad simul velle et non velle. Et constat quod hoc est impossibile. 


[186] Secundo intelligitur quod potentia quae in aliquo instanti est in 
actu respectu unius oppositorum potest reduci in actum respectu alterius 
per aliquam mutationem, et hoc in eodem instanti. Verbi gratia, si voluntas 
in A instanti vult B, quod per aliquam mutationem possit hoc verificari in 
eodem instanti non conservato nec reiterato, ista eadem voluntas in A in- 
stanti non vult B, ita quod in eodem instanti una istarum contradictoriarum 
desineret esse vera in quo fuit vera et alia inciperet esse vera, sic quod in 
eodem instanti esset vera ipso instanti non conservato nec replicato. Et hoc 
iterum est impossibile, cum impossibile sit fieri talem mutationem secun- 
dum quam sic verificentur contradictoria post invicem in instanti uno non 
conservato nec replicato. 


[187] Tertio intelligitur quod cum veritate illius: ‘Ista potentia in A 
instanti causat B effectum’, stet simul possibilitas illius: “Ista potentia in A 
instanti non causat B effectum’. Et in illo sensu tunc conceditur. Nec tunc 
sequitur illud quod infert OCKAM, sicut nec sequitur in illis de futuro. Non 
enim sequitur: Illa potentia libera in A instanti futuro producet B effectum, 
et possibile est quod illa eadem potentia in A instanti futuro non producet 
B effectum, igitur possible est quod simul producat B effectum et non 
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producat B effectum. 


[188: 4182] Ad secundum, respondeo negando maiorem. Unde apparet 
ex dictis quod isti concedere habeant tenentes iam dicta quod tanta sit con- 
tingentia respectu praeteriti quo ad non-fuisse sicut respectu praesentis quo 
ad nec esse nec fuisse. 


[189: ~183] Ad tertium, respondeo quod, concesso antecedente, non 
sequitur contra dicta, quia non oportet, si in potestate Dei est A rem quae 
nunc est posse non esse et non fuisse, quod igitur Deus potest facere ipsam 
non esse et non fuisse simul, accipiendo illam proprie, licet ad intellectum 
antecedentis iam dicti posset concedi, et tunc in hoc sensu negaretur pri- 
mum assumptum. Et ad probationem, dicitur quod Deus hoc posset nihil 
agendo circa illam rem, sed non faciendo illam rem esse vel fuisse. 


«Conclusio tenentium oppositum praemissorum» 


[190] Sed ALII tenentes oppositum praemissorum ponunt hanc conclu- 
sionem: quod quacumque re data quae nunc est in hac mensura, necesse est 
illam esse vel fuisse in eadem. Probatur: in quacumque mensura res habet 
actu esse, pro ista repugnat sibi potentia ad non esse et non fuisse in ea- 
dem, igitur etc. Antecedens probatur, quia recte sicut praeterito repugnat 
potentia ad non fuisse, ita etiam illi quod habet pro nunc praesentialiter 
esse repugnat potentia ad non esse pro eodem nunc; igitur etc. 


[191] Ex quo sequitur quod similis necessitas ponenda est in praeterito 
et praesenti. Patet, quia utrobique est necessitas consequens, quae non est 
ex alio nisi ex positione rei in esse. Ex qua sequitur quod per nullam poten- 
tiam fieri potest eam non esse vel non fuisse. 


[192] Dicta conclusio cum suo corollario videtur fuisse de intentione 
HUGONIS et MAGISTRI. 


[193] Item, de intentione domini WILHELMI PARISIUS, De vitiis et vir- 


1924 fuisse] fere duae columnae cum textu Hugonis de Sancto Victore, Petri Lombardi, 
Gregorii de Arimino, Thomae Bradwardine, Boethii, Scoti et Gualterii Burlaei add. BW 


1914 Cf. supra 1865-1867 1918 Cf. supra 1868-1876 1937-1938 HUGO DE SANCTO 
VICTORE, De sacramentis I c.5 n.22 (PL 176), 256A; PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Sententiae II 
d.25 c.1, ed. BRADY, 461.14-18. 1939-1948 GUILLELMUS PARISIENSIS, Summa de vitiis et 
virtutibus c.10, ed. Paris 1678, 285-286D-E. 
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tutibus, capitulo 10, ubi, distinguens de necessitate, dicit inter cetera quod 
quaedam est "necessitas extranea sive forinseca, quam nonnulli vocant 
necessitatem per accidens, et hoc modo dicuntur quaedam de praeterito 
necessaria, sicut te commedisse et fecisse quicquid fecisti. Alia est necessi- 
tas quam vocat ARISTOTELES determinatam, ut Sortem sedere dum sedet, et 
forte referri potest ad necessitatem quam diximus extraneam, quoniam 
sicut necesse est te fecisse quod fecisti, quia non recipit mutationem reddi- 
tus sive revocationis, sic et Socratem(!) sedere dum sedet. Quare fluxus 
temporis utrique est causa necessitatis." 


[194] Item, sicut arguit BOCKINKAM, sit A nunc praesens. Si tunc ad- 
huc est possibile quod Deus faciat pro nunc A non esse, faciat ergo Deus 
pro nunc A non esse. Aut hoc facit ex A esse vel ex A non esse. Similiter, 
vel facit hoc aliquid producendo in esse vel aliquid destruendo. Quorum 
neutrum est verum, ut patet. 


[195] Item, contra fundamentum SCOTI arguitur, et quaeritur quid per 
hoc intelligat quod dicit potentiam esse naturaliter priorem actu suo quem 
nunc ponit in esse et cum quo est simul duratione. Vel enim intelligit hoc 
de prioritate causalitatis contingentiae vel perfectionis vel libertatis cuius- 
cumque eminentiae, et tunc ex hoc non sequitur intentum suum, quia licet 
Deus in infinitum excedat quemlibet effectum suum et liberrime producat, 
tamen dum aliquem producit, impossibile est quod non producat eum pro 
tunc intelligendo ut prius, cum repugnantia sit ex parte rei; igitur. Si autem 
intelligit quod sic est naturaliter prior quia potest pro tunc in eius opposi- 
tum, tunc petit principium. 


«Contra conclusionem tenentium oppositum praemissorum» 


[196] Ad rationes ergo alterius partis respondet OCKAM concedendo “quod 
voluntas, quando causat, contingenter causat. Sed ista potest habere du- 
plicem sensum. Vel quia possibile est quod in eodem instanti sit verum 
dicere quod non causat, et hoc est impossibile, quia posito quod in aliquo 
instanti sit causans, impossibile est quod in eodem instanti sit non causans. 


1949-1953 Cf. THOMAS BUCKINGHAM, Determinatio de contingentia futurorum conc.13, 
ed. GENEST, Prédétermination et liberté créée à Oxford au XIV* siécle, 276. 1965- 
1993 GUILLELMUS DE OCKHAM, Ordinatio I d.38 q.un., ed. ETZKORN et KELLEY, 579.24- 
581.8. 
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Vel dicitur causare contingenter quia libere, sine omni variatione adve- 
niente sibi vel alteri, et non per cessationem alterius, potest cessare ab actu 
in aliquo instanti, ita quod in aliquo instanti sit non causans, non quod in 
eodem instanti sit non causans, et illo modo voluntas causat contingenter. 
Non sic autem causa naturalis, quia agens naturaliter semper agit nisi ip- 
sum mutetur, vel aliqua novitas fiat circa ipsum, vel quia alia causa cessat 
causare, vel per aliquem alium modum. Voluntas autem sine quolibet tali 
potest se sola sua libertate cessare ab actu." 


[197] Per hoc dicit "ad formam argumenti quod in isto instanti in quo 
causat, contingenter causat, nec tunc necessario causat. Sed ex hoc non 
sequitur quod haec potentia causae ad oppositum, scilicet ad non causare, 
sit ad eius oppositum sine successione, quia impossibile est quod per 
quamcumque potentiam reducatur ad actum sine successione. Sed est po- 
tentia ad eius oppositum, quae potentia potest reduci ad actum per succes- 
sionem. Non tamen illo modo quo praecise potentia causae naturalis ad non 
causandum potest reduci ad actum. Nam accipio calorem califacientem 
lignum. Iste calor potest non calefacere, et haec potentia potest reduci ad 
actum vel per destructionem caloris agentis, vel per ammotionem passi, vel 
per impedimentum interpositum, vel per subtractionem causae coagentis, 
quia Deus non vult sibi coagere, vel per perfectionem termini producti, 
quia scilicet ita perfectus calor est productus quod ab illo calore non potest 
produci perfectior. Praeter istos modos adhuc est unus modus quo potest 
voluntas creata cessare ab actu causandi, scilicet se sola, quantumcumque 
nullum praedictorum desit, sed omnia sint posita." 


[198] Aliter etiam posset dici quod dum voluntas causat actum suum, 
libere et contingenter causat eum, quia sic eum causat quod, omnibus dis- 
positionibus eisdem ad causandum requisitis in ipsa ante causationem posi- 
tis, libere potuit causare et potuit non causare, vel hoc libere potuisset, si 
ante actum in illis dispositionibus fuisset. Et etiam quia eisdem disposition- 
ibus remanentibus, libere potest cessare ab actu et stare sine actu, et iterum, 
dum placet, manentibus eisdem dispositionibus praecise libere elicere ac- 
tum etc. 


Tantum de quaestione. 


2001 etc] una columna cum textu Gregorii de Arimino add. BOW. 


EPILOGUE: COMMENTARIES ON THE 
SENTENCES IN PARIS AROUND 1370 


MONICA BRINZEI 


Quanta vero sit multitudo — aliena dicam exponentium, an aliena 
vastantium? — hac presertim tempestate, Sententiarum liber, ante alios, 
mille tales passus opifices, clara, si loqui possit, et querula voce 
testabitur. Et quis unquam commentator non assumptum ceu proprium 
laudavit opus? Imo eo semper uberius, quo alienum urbanitas, suum 
opus laudare vanitas atque superbia est.! 


E De sui ipsius et multorum ignorantia, composed in 1370, Francis Pet- 
rarch expresses his disdain for the contemporary tradition of commen- 
taries on the Sentences; the humanist could not tolerate their repetition and 
the tendency of their authors to recycle text. Just after 1500 Erasmus adopt- 
ed a similar attitude, deploring the style of the Sentences.’ Even in the era 
of the SIEPM, one finds echoes of the same ‘humanist’ rejection, for ex- 
ample in Louis-Jean Bataillon’s review of the edition of John of Ripa’s 
Conclusiones from the 1350s, in which he deems it regrettable that such a 
talented historian as André Combes would waste his time editing the com- 
mentary on the Sentences by such an obscure theologian.’ Inspired by Jean 
Gerson, who advocated a return to the theology of the thirteenth century as 
a remedy to the crisis of late fourteenth-century thought, Pére Bataillon 
could discern no doctrinal value in the content of such a text from this phil- 
osophically decadent time: 


! FRANCISCUS PETRARCA, De sui ipsius et multorum ignorantia IV c.64, in PETRAQUE, 
Mon ignorance et celle de tant d'autres, trad. par J. BERTRAND et C. CARRAUD, intro. par O. 
BOULNOIS, Grenoble 2000, 164. I first encountered this passage during a seminar directed by 
Ruedi Imbach, but at that time I was not yet familiar with commentaries on the Sentences. 
Recently, Alexander Baumgarten reminded me of this passage from Petrarch. See an inter- 
pretation of this passage and of Petrarch’s “derisive characterization” of the Sentences in 
C.E. QUILLEN, Rereading the Renaissance: Petrarch, Augustine and the Language of Hu- 
manism, Ann Arbor, MI 1998, 150-53. 

? See DESIDERIUS ERASMUS, Enchiridion militis christiani, ed. J.W. O’MALLEY, in Col- 
lected Works of Erasmus 66, Toronto-Buffalo-London 1988, 9. I thank Alexandra Baneu for 
this reference. 


3 LJ. BATAILLON, “Bulletin d'histoire des doctrines médiévales", in Revue des sciences 
philosophiques et théologiques 44 (1960), 324-25. 


Philosophical Psychology in Late-Medieval Commentaries on Peter Lombard 's Sentences (RPM 21), 
Turnhout 2020, pp. 407-30. DOI: 10.1484/M.RPM-EB.5.119858 © 2020, Brepols Publishers, n.v. All rights reserved 
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Il reste à se demander quelle est la valeur intrinséque de cette doctrine. 
Sur ce point, je ne saurais partager la sympathie quelque peut admira- 
tive de Combes et de Vignaux. Toute cette dialectique, en dépit ou plu- 
tót à cause méme de son excés de virtuosité, me semble évacuer toute 
réelle profondeur métaphysique et surtout un vrai respect du mystère 
divin en théologie. Finalement, en déconseillant aux étudiants de se 
laisser séduire par ces subtilités qui risquaient de les égarer à l'instar de 
Louis de Padou, Gerson se montrait non seulement un pédagogue avisé, 
mais surtout un vrai théologien.* 


In his introduction to the edition of the Prologue of John of Ripa's 
commentary on the Sentences, André Combes responded to Bataillon, em- 
phasizing that contact with new texts opens historical horizons.? In this re- 
spect, almost 60 years after the debate between Bataillon and Combes, we 
are now fortunate enough to have a number of pertinent editorial projects, 
either accomplished or in progress, notably of Hugolino of Orvieto, John 
Hiltalingen of Basel, James of Eltville, Henry of Langenstein, Pierre 
d'Ailly, Peter of Candia and Marsilius of Ingen. Access to these texts 
should inspire further research that will contribute to offering a panoramic 
view of the doctrinal trends in lectures on the Sentences in the second half 
of the fourteenth century. This final essay is designed to encourage the in- 
vestigation of other unedited texts and neglected authors. Rather than pre- 
sent an exhaustive catalogue of this ‘Dark Age’, I will focus on the rich 
years 1369-1372 as an illustrative example, since the period is the object of 
my current research. 


I. General Trends and Characteristics 


The commentaries in question were composed soon after the first surviving 
statute from the Faculty of Theology at Paris, issued in 1366.5 Although 
statutes provide institutional clues about the academic exercise, they are not 
very helpful for understanding the Scholastic texts that resulted. On the one 
hand, for example, the statute makes clear that one year would be devoted 
to a lecture series on the Sentences, and this continued to be the case, as it 
had been at Paris since before 1300 (although at Vienna two years would 


^ BATAILLON, "Bulletin d'histoire", 326. 

5 JOHANNES DE RIPA, Lectura super primum Sententiarum. Prologi questiones I & II, ed. 
A. COMBES (Textes Philosophiques du Moyen Age 8), Paris 1961, xiii-xiv. 

5 J. VERGER, “La première grande réforme de l'université de Paris (5 juin 1366)", in 
Commentaire 141 (2013), 147-54 ; IDEM, “La premiére réformation générale de l'université 
de Paris (1366)", in Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. Comptes rendus des 
seances de l'année 2011 juillet-octobre, 1229-51. 
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become the norm); on the other hand, one might expect that subsequent 
written lectures on the Sentences would touch on every distinction in Peter 
Lombard's original collection, but the mid-fourteenth century trend of 
treating only selected issues in writing, even omitting entire Books, contin- 
ued after 1366. The evolution from distinctiones to quaestiones coincides 
with the development of more complex divisions of the text, and interpret- 
ing the works is risky if one ignores their architecture. 


John Slotemaker has recently gathered some examples of “the tripartite 
structure of late medieval Sentences commentaries," and, building on 
Maarten Hoenen's remarks about Heymericus de Campo,” active in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, he stressed the idea that the tripartite struc- 
ture of the questions expressed late-medieval theologians' trinitarian con- 
ception of reality. Actually, even before Heymericus, we find a testimony 
about this Weltanschauung in the Franciscan John Regis (1369-1370), who 
in his Sentences affirms that "In quaestione ista, ob reverentiam beatissimae 
Trinitatis, erunt tres articuli, et in quolibet articulo tres conclusiones 
principales, et cuilibet principali una lateralis seu corollaria coniungetur."'? 
This general tripartite tendency, which combines a theological, trinitarian 
form of rhetoric with logic (syllogistic partition of arguments), is pervasive 
in some cases, such as in the text of the Augustinian John Hiltalingen 
(1368-1369), who generally divides his questions into three articles, each 
article having three conclusions, each conclusion in turn having three corol- 
laries (although in other instances the tripartite division pertains only at the 
level of the articles). 


Methodically identifying the formal elements is crucial, that is, the rhe- 


7 For Paris, see W. DUBA and C. SCHABEL, “Remigio, Scotus, Auriol, and the Myth of the 
Two-Year Sentences Lecture at Paris", in Recherches de Théologie et Philosophie médié- 
vales 84 (2017), 143-79. For Vienna, see W.J. COURTENAY, "From Dinkelsbühl's Ques- 
tiones Communes to the Vienna Group Commentary. The Vienna ‘School’, 1415-1425", in 
Nicholas of Dinkelsbühl and the Sentences at Vienna in the Early Fifteenth Century, ed. M. 
BRINZEI (Studia Sententiarum 1), Turnhout 2015, 267-315. 

8 J.T. SLOTEMAKER, “Henry of Gorkum's Conclusiones Super IV Libros Sententiarum: 
Studying the Lombard in the First Decades of the Fifteenth Century", in Mediaeval Com- 
mentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard 3, ed. P.W. ROSEMANN, Leiden 2015, 143-73, 
at 160-63. 

? M.J.F.M. HOENEN, “Academic Theology in the Fifteenth Century. The Sentences Com- 
mentary of Heymericus de Campo (11460)", in Chemins de la pensée médiévale. Études 
offertes à Zenon Kaluza, éd. par P.J.J.M. BAKKER avec la coll. de E. FAYE et C. GRELLARD 
(Texte et Études du Moyen Age 20), Turnhout 2002, 513-59, at 539-54. 

10 TOHANNES REGIS, Circa primum Sententiarum: Prologus (Paris, BnF, Ms. lat. 15156, f. 
58ra). 
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torical devices, the syllogisms, and the tripartite (or quadripartite'') divi- 
sions of articles, conclusions and corollaries, with suppositions, proposi- 
tions and notabilia. The process of revealing the internal structure often 
begins when one edits the text, and finding a way to guide the reader to 
visualize the complex flow of the argumentation can be a challenge." The 
innovative application that Mihai Maga of Babes-Bolyai University in Cluj- 
Napoca has developed, called NexQuest, which graphically displays the 
structure of questions on the Sentences, demonstrates the variety of such 
textual divisions in the later fourteenth century and may help scholars find 
clearer ways to present complex Scholastic structures in critical editions." 


The sententiarii themselves understood the problem and the adapted 
their methods of citation accordingly, in particular in their principial de- 
bates. In principia one finds numerous detailed self-references as well as 
references to the texts of the disputant's socii. For example, when in the 
mid-1360s Denys of Foulechat needed to revoke some of the condemned 
theses drawn from his principia in front of the Chancellor, he referred to 
the divisions of complex structure of his argumentation: "tertia conclusio 
articuli 4, corollarium 1, ex ista conclusione intuli aliud corollarium." 


Denys of Foulechat's example reminds us that in the period covered in 
this volume the Faculty of Theology at the University of Paris issued a long 
series of condemnations: William of Ockham, Marsilius of Padua, Nicholas 
of Autrécourt, John of Mirecourt, Louis of Padua, Jean de la Chaleur, John 
Wycliff, John Hus and John Monzon are some of the most prominent au- 
thors accused of defending heterodox positions. Often these doctrines were 
expressed in lectures on the Sentences, especially in principial debates, and 
there could be a sense of fear and danger surrounding the later circulation 


IT For a division into four articles, see Z. KALUZA, “La nature des écrits de Jean de Ripa", 
in Traditio 43 (1987), 257-98, esp. 294-95. 

12 See, for example, the figures published by O. HALLAMAA, “On the Limits of the Genre: 
Roger Roseth as a Reader of the Sentences", in Mediaeval Commentaries on the Sentences 
of Peter Lombard 2, ed. P.W. ROSEMANN, Leiden 2010, 368-404, at 377-80. The critical 
edition of the first volume of Pierre d’Ailly’s questions on the Sentences is accompanied by 
a fold-out schema for each question to lead the reader through the labyrinth: PETRUS DE 
ALLIACO, Questiones super primum, tertium et quartum librum Sententiarum. Principia et 
questio circa prologum 1, ed. M. BRINZEI (Corpus Christianorum Continuatio Mediaeualis 
258), Turnhout 2013. 

13 See the examples here: http://xgent.homelinux.com/nexquaest/. 

14 His Principia are lost, but fragments can be recuperated from the act of his condemna- 
tion: C. JOURDAIN, Index chronologicus chartarum pertinentium ad historiam Universitatis 
Parisiensis, Paris 1862, 160. On this condemnation, see also L. BIANCHI, Censure et liberté 
intellectuelle à l'université de Paris (XIIF-XIV* siècles), Paris 1999, passim. 
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of such works. Nicholas of Autrécourt's texts, for example, did not fare 
well in this regard, but even those of John of Mirecourt, which survived in 
fairly large numbers, were cited only tacitly by such theologians as James 
of Eltville (1369-1370) and Pierre d’ Ailly (1377-1378), or, as in the case of 
Pierre Ceffons (1348-1349), they were attributed to John only in his capaci- 
ty as the Abbot of Royaument. Indeed, in his seventeenth-century history of 
the University of Paris, César du Boulay presents the Faculty of Theology 
as a place of permanent doctrinal conflict.'? 


Condemnations at the University of Paris remained important events 
even at the new universities founded to the east (which often adopted stat- 
utes of Paris), especially at Prague (founded 1348), Bologna (1364), Vienna 
(1365), Erfurt (1379) and Heidelberg (1386). Many of these new academic 
centers followed the model of the Faculty of Theology at Paris, giving a 
prominent place to lectures on the Sentences. Nevetheless, they often modi- 
fy or alter Parisian traditions, evincing, for example, a decline in interest in 
such projects as determining whether theology is a subordinated science, or 
whether it is practical or speculative, which seemed so urgent at Paris in the 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. One wonders whether the lines of 
influence went both directions, not only from Paris to her filiae, but from 
the filiae to their Mater. The case of the Augustinian Denys of Modena 
(1371-1372) 1s illustrative: his Parisian lectures on the Sentences were 
based on those of the Cistercian Conrad of Ebrach recently delivered at Bo- 
logna (1368-1369).'° It is perhaps in the face of the emergence of these new 
universities that at Paris the Carmelite John Brammart (1381-1382) asked 
in his Prologue how theology should be taught." 


Although the new universities increased the number of lectures on the 
Sentences, so far the high percentage of Sentential writings composed be- 
tween 1350 and 1450 that survive in just one copy might well be interpret- 
ed as signifying a decline in the genre. William Duba, however, has recent- 
ly suggested that, rather than a decay in the intellectual practice, the cause 
for the low survival rate could be the switch from durable parchment to 
cheaper but more vulnerable paper, especially in the middle decades of the 
fourteenth century, when techniques for making high quality paper had not 


15 CÉSAR EGASSE DU BOULAY, Historia Universitatis Parisiensis, Ab anno 1400 ad an. 
1500, 6 vols., Paris 1665-1673, reprt. Frankfurt a.M. 1966; see vol. IV. 

16 See C. SCHABEL, “Tolerating the Greeks? Augustinian Hermits on the Filioque from the 
Black Death to the Great Schism", in Toleration and Concepts of Otherness in Medieval 
Philosophy, ed. M.W. DUNNE and S. GOTTLÓBER, Turnhout (forthcoming). 

17 See also A. ANISIE, “Philosophy and Theology in the Prologue of Johannes Brammart's 
Commentary on the Sentences", forthcoming. 
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yet been developed. For the short term, the use of paper certainly improved 
the accessibility and circulation of ideas, enabling, for example, the ex- 
change of written notes among socii during their principial debates, but in 
the long term many gatherings and manuscripts written on paper perished.'" 


On the other hand, the use of paper might explain the survival of a sig- 
nificant number of late fourteenth-century principia that now are separated 
from the text of the lectures or commentaries that they were meant to intro- 
duce.” These principia reveal details about the practice of reading the Sen- 
tences and provide an unexpected source for re-establishing the network of 
advanced students in theology. At the same time, the texts of the principia 
are also rich in information on the doctrinal tendencies of the baccalarii, 
which is especially welcome in the case of otherwise unknown authors. In 
fact, even when a bachelor's own principia are lost, the principia of their 
socii often allow us to recover his ideas and sometimes his very words. 
Thus Pierre d'Ailly's Principia from 1377-1378 help to reconstruct some 
of the doctrinal positions that the bachelor Gilles de Champs defended in 
his now lost lectures on the Sentences.” 


This is by no means a unique or marginal case. The Dominican John 
Thomae, who later became the Vicar of the Inquisitor General of France 
(vicarius inquisitoris),! played an important role during the condemnation 
of his confrére John Monzon in 1389, when Thomae was required to read a 
retraction of his own in public.” Thomae's career as a theologian culminat- 
ed in lectures on the Sentences, although no written text of the lectures sur- 
vives. Luckily, bits of his Principia can be found in those of Denys of Mo- 
dena,? who was one of Thomae's socii in 1371-1372. From Denys' testi- 


15 W, DUBA, The Forge of Doctrine. The Academic Year 1330-31 and the Rise of Scotism 
at the University of Paris (Studia Sententiarum 2), Turnhout 2017, 233-9; IDEM, “Varieties 
of Lectures: Sources and Technology in the Medieval Universities", plenary lecture at the 
FIDEM 2015 colloquium in Cluj-Napoca. See a summary of his lecture in M. BRINZEI’s 
report on the FIDEM colloquium in Bulletin de philosophie médiévale 57 (2015), 23-28. 

' For a general approach on the topic, see Principia or Philosophical Debates at the Fac- 
ulty of Theology during the Middle Ages, ed. M. BRiNZEI and W. DUBA (Studia Sententiarum 
6), Turnhout (forthcoming). 

20 M. BniNzEI, “Aegidius de Campis et son commentaire perdu des Sentences”, in Por- 
traits de maîtres offerts à Olga Weijers, éd. par C. ANGOTTI, M. BRINZEI et M. TEEUWEN 
(FIDEM 65), Turnhout 2012, 23-36. 

?! P, KRUPA, OP, Une grave querelle. L'université de Paris, les Mendiants et la concep- 
tion immaculée de la Vierge (1387-1390) (Biblioteka Instytutu Tomistycznego. Teksty I 
Studia 6), Warszawa 2013, 53. 

?? Krupa, Une grave querelle, 59-60. 

3 More on this text and author infra. 
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mony, we learn that Thomae had a special interest in the topic of the beatif- 
ic vision.” Denys debated Thomae on this very topic, remarking that, ac- 
cording to Thomae, the hypostatic union could exist in Christ without his 
enjoying the beatific vision.? Galerand of Pendref, who later became the 
physician of Pope Clement VII and also of Cardinal de la Grange, was also 
socius of Denys of Modena that year, and through Denys' eyes we see that 
he was especially interested in the issue of evident knowledge, since all of 
Denys’ references to him pertain to that topic. Among the sententiarii of 
1369-1370, Richard of Bellomonte was the secretary of the Queen of 
France, Joanna of Bourbon (“Magister Richardus de Bellomonte secretarius 
domine regine regnantis," Paris, BnF, Ms. lat. 15156, f. 36r), who gave him 
leave from his secretarial tasks to lecture on the Sentences. No trace of any 
text by him has survived, but, fortunately, since he was the socius of John 
Regis, we can glean some of his ideas." 


These examples demonstrate the rich historical potential of the princip- 
ia of bachelors of the Sentences, a new philosophical genre of the four- 
teenth century that arose from the art of the disputatio. Damasus Trapp's 
elegant description of fourteenth-century theological disputation certainly 
applies to the verbatim traces of the live exchanges recorded in surviving 
principial disputes: *Disputations were expected to sharpen the wits of the 
contestants, fire their ambition, train them in courtesy while crossing 
swords, and inspire them to more thoroughgoing efforts if defeated or badly 


24 DIONYSIUS DE MONTINA, Principium III, ed. Paris 1511, 350b: “Secundo ad idem: si 
ergo foret vera, sequeretur quod talis unio fuisset supremus gradus bene essendi 
communicabilis generi humano. Sed consequens istud est falsum, per reverendos baccalarios 
magistros meos fratrem Iohannem Thome legentem in scolis exterioribus fratrum 
Predicatorum..." 


?5 DIONYSIUS DE MONTINA, Principium III, ed. Paris 1511, 353b: “Nec est possibile stante 
tali unione Deum impendere omnem actum anime Christi seu etiam annichilare, cuius tamen 
oppositum posuit reverendus bacchalarius et magister meus frater Iohannes Thome legens in 
scolis exterioribus fratrum Predicatorum etc. Unde in tertio principio volens probare quod 
unio ypostatica possit esse sine beatifica....” 

26 J.-L. DEUFFIC, “La confrérie Saint-Yves de Paris en 1368 : une liste de membres iné- 
dite", in Pecia 2 (2003), 55-58; IDEM, “Maitre Galeran de Pendref, chantre de Notre-Dame 
de Paris et médecin réputé (11404)", in Pecia 31 (2011) : (http://blog.pecia.fr/page/16). 

?7 JOHANNES REGIS, Principium I, Paris, BnF, Ms. lat. 15156, f. 43v: “Secundus magister 
Richardus de Bellomonte secretarius regine posuit in secunda conclusione primi articuli sui 
quod si esset aliqua species Deo immediata, sicut aliqui ponunt, illa a Deo dependeret in 
esse et in conservari." 
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bruised on the intellectual battleground.””* 


The rise of paper was not the only external factor that impacted Senten- 
tial literature in the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries; the Great 
Schism, the development of ‘conciliarism’ and the Councils of Pisa, Con- 
stance, Pavia and Basel, as well as the movements of ecclesiastical reform 
likewise left their traces in the tradition of commentaries on the Sentences. 
But the technological innovation of paper strongly impacted their circula- 
tion, not only facilitating doctrinal dissemination but also encouraging the 
development of personal libraries and more public collections of manu- 
scripts in the convents of the religious orders, such as those of the Collége 
des Bernardins and the Abbey of Saint-Victor. 


The commentaries on the Sentences of this era also indicate trends in 
the status of the religious orders. Whereas in the last two thirds of the thir- 
teenth century and the first third of the fourteenth century the doctrinal su- 
premacy of the Dominicans and Franciscans is manifest, in such major fig- 
ures as Bonaventure, Thomas Aquinas, John Duns Scotus, Durand of Saint- 
Pourcain, Peter Auriol and William of Ockham, in the last two thirds of the 
fourteenth century, according to the number of surviving texts, the Augus- 
tinian Hermits and even the Cistercians and Carmelites came to the fore, 
notably Thomas of Strasbourg, Gregory of Rimini, Alphonsus Vargas of 
Toledo, John of Mirecourt, Paul of Perugia, Hugolino of Orvieto, Pierre 
Ceffons, Osbert of Pickenham, Michael Aiguani de Malabranca, James of 
Eltville, John Brammart and others. It is still premature to talk about com- 
mon doctrinal tendencies in the teaching of members of these Orders, but 
future comparative studies might yield interesting insights on this point.” 
For now, we can state what Amos Corbini has proven in his essay in this 
volume: between Augustinians and Cistercians, for example, we witness a 
variety of positions and a free circulation of ideas. 


The rise of the Augustinian Hermits seems to coincide with increased 
direct access to the works of Augustine, and a renewed enthusiasm for cit- 
ing and quoting his writings. The Augustinian Hermit Hugolino of Orvieto 
(1348-1349), who introduces a huge corpus of quotations from Augustine 
in his Parisian lectures on the Sentences, offers a spectacular example. Lat- 


28 D TRAPP, “The Portiuncula Discussion of Cremona (ca. 1380). New Light on 14th 
Century Disputations”, in Recherches de Théologie ancienne et médiévale 22 (1955), 79-94, 
at 79. 

?9 C. SCHABEL, “Cistercian University Theologians on the Filioque", in Archa Verbi 11 
(2014), 124-89, has taken a first step in this direction, editing together the texts of all of the 
surviving commentaries by Cistercians on the topic ofthe Filioque. 
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er at the University of Bologna, in his Principia and Prologue Augustine 
Favaroni of Rome (1379-1380) employs extremely long and accurate pas- 
sages from Augustine as dialectical weapons against the conservative or- 
thodoxy of Hugolino, in order to prove that Augustine himself, the spiritual 
father of their Order, had accepted a more philosophical approach to the 
theological truth.?? 


The corpus of Sentential writings from the mid- to late-fourteenth cen- 
tury also attests to the continuing rise of Anselm as an authority.*' In the 
twelfth century Anselm’s influence was often tacit, but he rose in stature in 
the thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, especially among theologians 
at Oxford, culminating in the writings of Robert Halifax, Thomas Bucking- 
ham, Robert Holcot and others, before he became a major authority in mid- 
fourteenth-century continental theology. 


The fascination with new passages extracted from Augustine and the 
rise of Anselm as an authority on the continent coincides with a decline of 
interest among theologians in quoting Aristotle. Here we can give two ex- 
amples. In the Prologue of the commentary of Hugolino of Orvieto (1348- 
1349), there are about 380 references to different treatises of Augustine and 
only 28 quotations from Aristotle." Quantitative considerations aside, 
Hugolino typically employs quotations from Aristotle in a negative way; 
the Philosopher is no longer an authority who serves to clarify or resolve 
doctrinal matters. Hugolino refers to Aristotle to establish a severe distinc- 
tion between philosophy and theology that exposes the limits of philosophy 
in dealing with theological topics, which cannot be explained rationally. 
This attitude echoes among the Cistercians. Conrad of Ebrach (1368-1369), 
a close follower of Hugolino, reveals the extent to which Cistercian writers 
had gained access to new titles from the Augustinian corpus. In his ques- 
tions over the four Books of the Sentences, he quotes Augustine 754 times, 


30 M. BRINZEI, “Theology versus Metaphysics: The Case-Study of Augustinus Favaroni of 
Roma’s Principia at the Faculty of Theology from Bologna”, in Principia or Philosophical 
Debates at the Faculty of Theology during the Middle Ages, ed. BRINZEI and DUBA, forth- 
coming. 

3! See here for example C. SCHABEL, Theology at Paris 1316-1345. Peter Auriol and the 
Problem of Divine Foreknowledge and Future Contingents (Ashgate Studies in Medieval 
Philosophy), Aldershot 2000, passim, and more recently D. COMAN, “The Cistercians and 
the Assimilation of Anselm in the Late 14th Century: Study Case of the Questio in vesperiis 
fratriis Chunradi de Ebrako”, in Anselm of Canterbury: Communities, Contemporaries and 
Criticism, ed. M. HEALY-VARLEY, G. YOUNGE and G.E.M. GASPER, Leiden (forthcoming). 

32 HUGOLINUS DE URBE VETERI, Commentarius in Quattuor Libros Sententiarum 1, ed. W. 
ECKERMANN, Würzburg 1980. 
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which represents almost 49% of all of the citations in his text, whereas he 
quotes Aristotle only about 104 times, a mere 6% of the quotations in his 
Quaestiones. The preference for Augustine over Aristotle is also evident in 
the case of James of Eltville: to produce a less philosophical and more 
strictly theological text, when he copies passages from his predecessor John 
of Mirecourt, he deliberately removes the majority of John's quotations of 
Aristotle.” 


A partial explanation for—or perhaps a consequence of—the loss of in- 
terest in Aristotle among later fourteenth-century theologians was the wide- 
spread popularity of Henry of Ghent’s theory of cognitive illumination, 
which advances the Augustinian model of intellectual enlightenment. Per- 
haps we can agree with Étienne Gilson that “la philosophie médiévale al- 
lait dépasser Aristote après l'avoir assimilé et fonder la philosophie mo- 
derne.”** The influence of Henry of Ghent in the second half of the four- 
teenth century remains to be investigated, but he certainly appears promi- 
nently in the writings of Denys of Modena (1371-1372) and Gottschalk of 
Nepomuk (1367). 


Even if Aristotle's presence in lectures and questions on the Sentences 
faded in this period, there were nonetheless important philosophical devel- 
opments in these theological texts. We even witness a dynamic process via 
which a doctrine or an author forms a school. Take for example the fierce 
reaction against Gregory of Rimini's explanation of the complexe significa- 
bile as nihil. Gregory was rebutted repeatedly because his opponents 
thought that his innovative theory was confusing and could easily lead to an 
absurd understanding. Basically, according to Gregory's doctrine, since the 
object of knowledge is complexly signifiable and its ontological status is 
nihil, and since the first object of theology as a science is God, therefore 
God would be a nihil, an absurd conclusion indeed. 


Such contemporary authors as John Hiltalingen of Basel (1368-1369) 
also grew in stature, their writings becoming textual quarries for later au- 
thors. Following in the footsteps of his recent predecessors in his Order of 
Hermits of St. Augustine, namely Thomas of Strasbourg, who became a 
textual treasure-trove for Conrad of Soltau, Gregory of Rimini, who be- 
came the same for Henry of Langenstein, Alphonsus Vargas for John of 
Wasia and Hugolino of Orvieto for Conrad of Ebrach, Hiltalingen's com- 
mentary also became a kind of database for later theologians, including the 
Cistercian James of Eltville (1369-1370) and the Augustinian Peter Gracilis 


33Lecture of L. C1oca delivered at the FIDEM 2015 colloquium in Cluj-Napoca. 
34 Cited in P. VIGNAUX, De saint Anselme à Luther, Paris 1973, 193. 
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(1377-1378).? A theologian's authority could be established within his Or- 
der, as is illustrated by James of Eltville's use of his elder Cistercian con- 
frére Gottschalk of Nepomuk's (1367) text, or outside the Order, as illlus- 
trated by the Franciscan John Regis' (1369-1370) employment of the same 
Gottschalk "7 Whatever link with the text of the Lombard himself remained 
among commentators on the Sentences in the early fourteenth century was 
replaced almost entirely among commentators in the latter part of the centu- 
ry by a connection to some recent Scholastic master. Thus at the new Uni- 
versity of Vienna, in the commentary of Nicholas of Dinkelsbühl (ca. 1400) 
and in the compilation-commentary of the ‘Vienna Group’ that he inspired, 
we observe the phenomenon of a ‘commentary on the Sentences’ which in 
fact is based largely on the text of Gregory of Rimini. 


Damasus Trapp's well-known coinage, ‘commentary secundum alium’, 
aptly describes the nature of the composition of such derivative texts; future 
studies, stemming from work on critical editions, should focus as much on 
what 1s not copied as on what is copied. Why did some particular doctrinal 
elements not survive in the reception of a text? We should not forget, 
moreover, that works on the Sentences were not composed to be original or 
innovative, but to describe the interaction between human beings and God, 
in metaphysical (how Deum esse is the first being), ontological (what the 
nature of the complexe significabile 1s), epistemological (how the viator can 
have evident knowledge about things that exist inside or outside his mind), 
psychological (explanations of the acts of faith, belief or assent), moral (the 
understanding of good and evil), cosmological, astrological and practical 
terms (concerning such sacraments as baptism and marriage, or life in the 
community). These perennial questions were revised and reconsidered in 
the light of new concepts and new lines of interpretation: a new ontological 
category (the nihil as the complexe significabile), latitudo entium, intuitive 
and abstractive knowledge, degrees of evidence and degrees of probability, 
belief as a personal assessment, etc. 


The formation of a school (faire école) can also reflect the rapid recep- 
tion of a text and spread of its ideas. In what follows I consider some case 
studies arising from hitherto unexplored material. 


35 See V. MARCOLINO, “Zum Abhüngigkeitsverhültnis der Sentenzenkommentare der 
Augustinertheologen Petrus Gracilis (TN. 1393) und Iohannes von Basel (11392)", in 
Analecta Augustiniana 71 (2008), 493-529. 

36 Andrei Marinca from Babes-Bolyai University (Cluj-Napoca) has identified long pas- 
sages in Regis’ Prologue borrowed verbatim from Gottschalk’s commentary on the Sentences. 
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II. An École autrécourienne? 


There is general agreement among the interpreters of Nicholas of Au- 
trécourt that the scarcity of surviving texts hinders the analysis of his doc- 
trine. Investigation into the reception of his thought should improve our 
knowledge. Christophe Grellard has found traces of the reception of Nicho- 
las’ thought outside the corpus of writings on the Sentences while examin- 
ing whether there was “une école autrécurienne?”*’ Two largely unstudied 
sets of lectures on the Sentences from 1369 and 1371 indicate that Nicholas 
of Autrécourt's ideas indeed circulated in the Faculty of Theology. 


(1) The Case of John Regis 


The obscure John Regis read the Sentences at Paris in 1369-1370.** His 
commentary, still unedited,” is preserved in one manuscript, Paris, Biblio- 
théque nationale de France, Ms. lat. 15156, formerly belonging to the li- 
brary of Saint-Victor.“ A self-reference on f. 48r (“ego Frater Johannes 
Minor dici....") identifies him as a Franciscan. 


37 See the example of Nicholas Drukken of Dacia and his commentary on the Prior Ana- 
lytics: C. GRELLARD, *Nicolas Drukken de Dacie, entre Autrécourt et Buridan", 153-74; 
IDEM, Croire et savoir. Les principes de la connaissance selon Nicolas d’Autrécourt, Paris 
2005, 77-92. 

38 In Regis' first Principium we read in anno Domini 1369 (Paris, BnF, Ms. lat. 15156, f. 
34v), when James of Eltville was among his socii. We also know that he was licensed in 
1374-1375, and on 3 September 1375 he was present as Regent Master in the context of the 
review of the translation of Marsilio of Padua's and John of Jandun's treatises from Latin 
into French: T. SULLIVAN, Parisian Licentiates in Theology, A.D. 1373-1500. A Biograph- 
ical Register. Vol. I. The Religious Orders (Education and Society in the Middle Ages and 
Renaisance 18), Leiden 2004, 14, 307, 389, 404; cf. H. DENIFLE et E. CHATELAIN, Chartular- 
ium Universitatis Parisiensis 3, Paris 1891, 225 n. 1403. 

?? André Combes published a question-list for this commentary under the name of Jean 
Gerson: A. COMBES, “Notes sur les Sententiae Magistri Johannis Gerson du manuscrit B.N. 
lat 15156", in Archives d'histoire doctrinale de littéraire du Moyen Áge 12 (1939), 381-85. 
P.J.J.M. BAKKER edited a short fragment of Book IV q.2 in La raison et le miracle. Les Doc- 
trines eucharistiques (c. 1250 - c.1400). Contribution à l'étude des rapports entre philoso- 
phie et théologie 2, Nijmegen 1999, 227-29. I am currently editing the Principia and Andrei 
Marinca is editing the Prologue. On the misattribution to Gerson, see E. LONGPRÉ, “Le 
commentaire sur les Sentences de Jean Gerson", in Archivum Franciscanum Historicum 23 
(1930), 251-52; G. Ouy, “Enquéte sur les manuscrits autographes du Chancelier Gerson et 
sur les copies faites par son frére le célestin Jean Gerson", in Scriptorium 16 (1962), 275- 
300; F. STEGMÜLLER, Repertorium commentariorum in Sententias Petri Lombardi 1, 
Würzburg 1947, 218-19 nn. 448-49. 


40 Cf. D. CALVOT et G. OUY, Laure de Gerson à Saint-Victor de Paris, Paris 1990, 216. 
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In the first question of his Prologue, Regis focuses on the problem of 
evidence, of which there are different types according to kind of intellec- 
tion: the evidence of the things per se nota, that obtained by demonstration, 
or that produced by sensory experience.*! The first and third types, i.e., for 
things known per se and through experience, correspond with what he calls 
*natural evidence', which applies to cases in which the intellect cannot 
doubt its object of intellection in any way. In this category Regis places the 
evidence of contingent truths, such as ‘I am alive’ or that ‘I exist’ or, more 
interesting, that ‘there is an appearance'.? Although these things are con- 
tingent, the intellect is absolutely certain about their truth, even when faced 
with arguments to the contrary. Although Regis does not develop the ex- 
ample ‘there is an appearance’, the frequent references in his text to appar- 
entia or apparet, each time in the context of evidence, reminds one of 
Nicholas of Autrécourt's signature concerns.? 


The presentation of natural evidence is followed by the analysis of the 
second type, demonstrative evidence, based on the supremacy of the prin- 
ciple of non-contradiction, for Regis repeatedly emphasizes that “many” 
necessary truths are reduced to the truth of the first principle.^ It is within 


^! TOHANNES REGIS, Jn libros Sententiarum Prologus (Paris, BnF, Ms. lat. 15156, f. 58r): 
"Quantum ad articulum primum ponitur distinctio de evidenti notitia. Nam quedam habetur 
de veritatibus per se notis que scilicet sunt sicut ianua in domo et naturaliter veniunt ad ha- 
bentem, IV Metaphysice; quedam habetur de conclusionibus demonstratis, et hec est scienti- 
fica, I Posteriorum; quedam habetur ex experientiis humanis, ut *motum esse est per se no- 
tum’, per Commentatorem II Physicorum, commento 6; et Augustinus XV De Trinitate, 
capitulo 15 dicit quod academici quasdam perceptiones verarum rerum quale est illud ‘scio 
me vivere' nequaquam in dubium revocare potuerunt." 

42 TOHANNES REGIS, Jn libros Sententiarum Prol. (Paris, BnF, Ms. lat. 15156, f. 58r): 
“Prima est quod de multis veris contingentibus habere possumus notitiam evidentem primo 
et tertio modis, scilicet evidentia naturali. Probatur primo sic: illa sunt evidenter nota quibus 
habitis intellectus non potest dubitare de illis; sed multa vera contingentia sunt huiusmodi; 
ergo. Maior est evidens. Et minor patet de istis: ‘ego vivo’, ‘ego sum’, ‘apparentia est’. Nam 
de istis non plus dubimus post rationes factas ad oppositum quam ante. Etiam negans istam: 
‘apparentia est’, non negat eam nisi quia apparet sibi esse falsa, ergo negando apparentiam, 
ponit apparentiam.” 

43 See Z. KALUZA, "Voir : la clarté de la connaissance chez Nicolas d'Autrécourt", in La 
visione e lo sguardo nel Medioevo. View and Vision in the Middle Ages, ed. V. PASCHE (Mi- 
crologus 5), Firenze 1997, 89-105; D.G. DENERY II, “Nicholas of Autrecourt on Saving the 
Appearances", in Nicolas d 'Autrécourt et la Faculté des Arts de Paris (1317-1340). Actes 
du Colloque de Paris 19-21 mai 2005, éd. par S. CAROTI et C. GRELLARD (Quaderni di 
Paideia 4), Cesena 2006, 65-84. 

^* TOHANNES REGIS, In libros Sententiarum Prol. (Paris, BnF, Ms. lat. 15156, f. 58v): 
"Secunda conclusio: quod de multis veritatibus necessariis potest haberi evidens notitia 
secundo modo, scilicet evidentia demonstrationis. Probatur primo: sunt multe veritates 
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this context that he asserts that the syllogistic form is per se nota, because, 
given a syllogism of a fixed form, one knows per se that it concludes 
demonstratively.'? This view is also similar to what Nicholas of Autrécourt 
outlines when he describes the properties of evidence in his second letter to 
Bernard of Arezzo from the 1330s. In his third and fourth corollaries, 
Nicholas argues that, aside from the certitude of faith," all certitude and the 
syllogistic form is reduced to the first principle of non-contradiction.^" 


More telling, when Regis discusses demonstrative evidence applied to 
conditional inferences, his argumentation sticks closely to the discussion 
between Nicholas of Autrécourt and his Franciscan socius Bernard. Al- 
though Regis will reject the argument, he presents as an objection to his 
position that the consequent does not provide evidence for the antecedent in 


necessarie quarum evidentia reducitur in evidentiam primi principii, ergo.... Secundo, sunt 
multe propositiones conditionales et multe disiunctive ex quarum oppositis infertur 
oppositum primi principii, ergo.... Tertio, multe propositiones cathegorice, tam affirmative 
quam negative, reducuntur in evidentiam primi principii, ergo....” 

^5 TOHANNES REGIS, In libros Sententiarum Prol. (Paris, BnF, Ms. lat. 15156, f. 59r): 
"Secundo, quicumque habet dubitare de forma sillogistica non potest esse certus de veritate 
conclusionis demonstrate per eam; sed intellectus viatoris habet dubitare de huiusmodi 
forma; ergo. Minor patet, quia data quacumque forma sillogistica, dari posset similis que 
nichil valeret in divinis. Confirmatur, quia forma sillogistica est per se nota aut non. Si non, 
propositum. Si sic, ergo proposito quocumque discursu sillogistico, intellectus poterit 
percipere se habere sillogismum demonstrativum, quod patet esse falsum. «Responsio» Ad 
secundum negatur minor et eius probatio. Ad confirmationem, dico quod formam 
sillogisticam esse per se notam potest intelligere dupliciter: aut quod sit per se nota quod est 
forma sillogistica, et hoc non oportet; aut quod, supposita determinata forma in modo et 
figura, sit per se notum formam sillogisticam concludere determinate, et hoc est per se 
notum maxime de primis modis prime figure." 

^6 Regis at least asserts that the faith is not contradictory: IOHANNES REGIS, Jn libros Sen- 
tentiarum Prol. (Paris, BnF, Ms. lat. 15156, f. 59r): *Contra conclusionem, si esset evidentia 
de quibuscumque, hoc esset maxime de illis ex quorum opposito sequitur oppositum primi 
principii; sed «ita [ista] potest esse quod de opposito alicuius falsi concluditur oppositum 
primi principii sicut de opposito alicuius veri. Patet de opposito istius: ‘nulla res est tres res’, 
propter quod multi negaverunt primum principium tenere in divinis. «Responsio» Ad pri- 
mum negatur minor. Ad probationem dico quod ex opposito illius falsi, scilicet *nulla res est 
tres res’, non sequitur oppositum primi principii, quia primum principium tenet in divinis." 

^7 NICOLAUS DE AUTRICURIA, Secunda epistola ad Bernardum §§7-8, ed. L.M. DE RIJK, in 
Nicolas D’Autrécourt, Correspondance. Articles condamnés, ed. DE RIJK, intro., trad. et 
notes par C. GRELLARD, Paris 2001, 88: “Tertium corellarium quod infero iuxta dicta, est 
quod excepta certitudine fidei, nulla est alia certitudo nisi certitudo primi principii, vel quod 
in primum principium potest resolvi.... Quartum corellarium est istud quod aliqua forma 
sillogistica est immediate reducta in primum principium, quia hac demonstrata conclusio vel 
est immediate reducta, et sic «habetur» propositum, vel mediate, et sic erit processus in 
infinitum vel oportet devenire ad aliquam que immediate sit in primum principium reducta." 
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the case of causal inference, since it is not possible to deduce evidenter the 
existence of one thing from the existence of another. For Regis’ opponent, 
this type of inference is not valid when applied to two things that can exist 
independently of each other without entailing a contradiction. 


Indeed, the thesis of existential inference takes us to the heart of the 
conflict between Bernard of Arezzo and Nicholas of Autrécourt. It is in his 
correspondence with Bernard that Nicholas rejects the deduction of the ex- 
Istence of one thing from another. Although the thesis of existential infer- 
ences was also criticized by Buridan, who cites it in his commentaries on 
the Physics and on the Posterior Analytics, Regis’ objection to his position 
seems to be closer to Nicholas, for whom this type of inference depends on 
the relationship of identity between the antecedent and consequent, since 
there can be no distinction between them. In order for an inference to be 
clearly evident according to the evidence of the first principle, it requires 
that the antecedent and the consequent be identical or that the antecedent 
and the opposite of the consequent cannot be simultaneously true. 


Nicholas of Autrécourt repeats his rejection of existential inferences in 
his correspondence with Gilles de Champs, stating that, even in the case of 
correlative terms, the existence of one term does not provide justification 
for the existence of its correlative term, since one already implies the exist- 
ence of the other term in its definition. Take the example of the relation 
between father and son. According to Nicholas, it is not because of the ex- 
istence of the father that this inference is certain—the father exists, there- 
fore the son exists—but rather because there 1s an identity of meaning in 


48 TOHANNES REGIS, In libros Sententiarum Prol. (Paris, BnF, Ms. lat. 15156, f. 59r): “Ter- 
tio, si haberi posset talis evidentia, maxime videretur de aliquibus conditionalibus — patet per 
probationem conclusionis. Sed consequens est falsum, quia cum quelibet conditionalis equi- 
valeat uni consequentie, ut ista: ‘si Sortes currit, Sortes movetur’, equivalet isti consequen- 
tie: ‘Sortes currit, ergo Sortes movetur’, ista consequentia esset evidens: ‘causatum est, ergo 
causa est’; sed ista non est ita; ergo. Maior patet, quia causati ad causam est habitudo 
correlativa et etiam ratio dependentie causati ad causam in actu. Sed minor probatur, quia 
nunquam ex una re infertur evidenter alia, quia cum sint res distincte realiter non implicat 
contradictionem unam esse sine alia, ergo." 


^? TOHANNES BURIDANUS, Quaestiones super octo libros Physicorum (secundum ultimam 
lecturam) I q.4, ed. M. STREUGER et P.J.J.M. BAKKER, Leiden 2015, 32.15-22.: “Non posset 
fieri notum unum ex alio quia: de uno ad aliud non est evidens consequentia propter hoc 
quod consequentia non est evidens nisi secundum reductionem ad primum principium. Et 
talis consequentia non potest reduci ad primum principium, quia primum principium funda- 
tur in contradictione et contradictio debet esse eiusdem de eodem et secundum rem et 
secundum nomen. Unde si a et b sint alia ab invicem, numquam est contradictio a esse et b 
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non esse. Igitur non est evidens consequentia dicere ‘a est, igitur b est’. 
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the definition of these two terms that assures that the statements are true. A 
contradiction will occur since the destruction of the quality of being a son 
will imply the destruction of the quality of being a father. In conclusion, for 
Nicholas of Autrécourt the correlative relation between terms is not a 
'counterexample"?? to his rejection of existential inference. For Regis, the 
correlative terms are used exactly as a counterexample to prove the causal 
relation that can justify the transference of evidence by which he could de- 
fend the existential inference. 


When Regis answers the objection to his conclusion, an objection 
found in the condemned article of Nicholas of Autrécourt, he almost re- 
peats Bernard's response: he claims that, when it is possible for one thing 
to be without another, being distinct from it in a real way, even if the one’s 
being without the other does not constitute a formalis contradictio, it some- 
times does entail a virtual contradiction. To understand the distinction 
between the two types of contradiction we find again that Regis follows 
Bernard. 


Although this is just a taste of what might be discovered in other ques- 
tions, one thing seems obvious: John Regis’ text was composed in close 
doctrinal connection with the discussion between Nicholas of Autrécourt 
and his socii, and this opens a new path of investigation into the circulation 
of Nicholas’ ideas within the corpus of commentaries on the Sentences. 


50 M.M. ADAMS, William Ockham 2, Notre Dame, IN, 1987, 613. 


5! JOHANNES REGIS, In libros Sententiarum Prol. (Paris, BnF, Ms. lat. 15156, f. 59r): “Ad 
tertium conceditur consequens illatum, scilicet quod ex una re evidenter inferri potest alia 
creata vel increata. Ad improbationem, quando dicitur quod non implicat contradictionem 
unam rem distinctam realiter ab alia esse sine illa, dicitur quod ibi esset contradictio 
virtualis. Nam si semper ad bonitatem consequentie, ad hoc quod ex opposito consequentis 
inferretur oppositum antecedentis, requiretur contradictio formalis, iste consequentie non 
valerent: ‘a est gravissimum, ergo non est levissimum’, ‘Sortes currit, ergo aliquis homo 
curri, quia ex opposito consequentis non infertur formaliter oppositum antecedentis. 
Sufficit igitur ad bonitatem consequentie contradictio virtualis.—Sed contra argueretur, quia 
contradictio virtualis explicari potest per aliquod medium; sed nullum est medium per quod 
contradictio virtualis possit formaliter explicari; ergo. Probatur minor, quia aut hoc fieret per 
medium commune uni et alteri rei, aut per medium proprium uni, aut per medium proprium 
cuilibet. Non primum, quia numquam per animal, quod est commune homini et asino, pro- 
baretur repugnantia explicita inter hominem et asinum. Si secundo vel tertio modo, contra: 
oppositum illius medii non plus repugnat antecedenti quam res cuius esset proprium; sed res 
ex quo sunt distincte realiter formaliter non repugnant; igitur etc." This is also Bernard's 
objection to Nicholas of Autrécourt; see NICOLAUS DE AUTRICURIA, Secunda epistola ad 
Bernardum 812, ed. DE RIJK, 88: “Sed respondet Bernardus dicens quod, licet ibi non sit 
contradictio formalis propter causam dictam, tamen est contradictio virtualis; virtualem 
contradictionem appelat ex qua potest evidenter inferri formalis." 
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(2) The Case of Denys of Modena (Dionysius de Montina) 


When we try to discover whether there was an école autrécourienne we 
should also consider Denys of Modena's lectures on the Sentences, read in 
Paris in 1371-1372.?? The theme of Denys’ first Principium involves epis- 
temology, claiming that it is possible to have evident knowledge of the di- 
vine essence. The three arguments against his thesis belong to his socii: 
John of Aquiano, Galerand of Pendref and Robert Martini, three theologi- 
ans who had important careers but whose writings on the Sentences have 
not been identified. Their arguments also treat the topic of the limits of evi- 
dent knowledge. Denys' text thus provides us with information about their 
otherwise unknown doctrinal positions on a key theological question. 


Following the classical canon when defining the technical terms of the 
issue," Denys opens his presentation on evidence with a standard defini- 
tion: "evidence is a certain and manifest knowledge of a thing that exists." 
The requirement of certainty marks the difference between evident 
knowledge and opinion, and its being manifest eliminates confusing it with 
cognitio enigmatica. The third criterion, the existence of the object, re- 
moves any confusion of evident knowledge with *knowledge' produced by 
an illusion. This last condition connects us with a common element in the 
epistemology of this decade, and the requirement of the existence of the 
object of knowledge (ut existit) also returns us to the problem of existential 
inferences: how it is possible to deduce the existence of one thing from the 
existence of another and for this to be evidently known? Like Nicholas of 
Autrécourt and the socius of John Regis, Denys rejects existential inference 
in his confrontation with his socii, emphasizing that the existence of one 
thing, even God, cannot be demonstrated or inferred in an evident manner 
from the existence of another thing.^* 


?? On Denys of Modena's commentary on the Sentences, see A. ZUMKELLER, Dionysius 
de Montina, ein neuentdeckter Augustinertheologe des Spátmittelalters (Cassiciacum XI.2— 
3), Würzburg 1948, 18-24, and more recently C. SCHABEL, M. BRINZEI and M. MAGA, “The 
Golden Age of Theology at Prague: Prague Sentences Commentaries, ca. 1375-1381, with a 
Redating of the Arrival of Wycliffism in Bohemia", in Historia Universitatis Carolinae 
Pragensis 55 (2015), 21-42, esp. 23-30. 

5 See M.B. CALMA, “La définition du viator dans les commentaires des Sentences au 
XIV* siècle”, in Les innovations du vocabulaire latin à la fin du moyen áge : autour du 
Glossaire du latin philosophique. Actes de la Journée d'étude du 15 mai 2008, éd. par O. 
WEUERS, I. COSTA et A. OLIVA (Studia Artistarum 24), Turnhout 2010, 45-59. 

54 DIONYSIUS DE MONTINA, Principium I a.1, ed. Paris 1511 (not foliated): "Tertia, ad 
unam rem absolutam esse non sequitur evidenter aliam rem absolutam totaliter distinctam ab 
ipsa esse. Patet ex immediate dictis, loquendo de evidentia reducibili ad contradictionem. 
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As a bachelor, Denys of Modena had nine socii; in his Principia he re- 
produces extensive passages from his socii, which shows that debating evi- 
dent knowledge and the definition of certitude by that time was rather pop- 
ular in Paris.” Based on what Denys says, Galerand of Pendref of the 
Collége de Navarre was the socius who focused most on the discussion on 
evidence. Although Denys and Galerand agree that the principle of non- 
contradiction introduced by Aristotle in Metaphysics IV is the most evident 
principle of our reasoning and that all other evidentia should be reduced to 
it,” the two baccalarii are otherwise not in complete accord. As we have 
seen, unlike Galerand, Denys denies the validity of existential inference, 
asserting that it is not possible to deduce the existence of one thing from the 
existence of another thing in an evident manner, nor can one deduce the 
existence of God from the existence of a creature, since the negation of the 
consequent (God does not exist) is not contradictory to the antecedent (a 


Oppositum posuit reverendus bachalarius magister Valeranus dicens in secundo corellario 
tertie conclusionis secundi articuli quod ex quolibet creato esse potest evidenter inferri a 
posteriori Deum esse. Probat, quia immensum esse est mensurabile representative per 
quodlibet creatum esse ut per vestigium. «Respondeo» [Responsio] quod etsi ex quolibet 
vestigio creato inferri possit Deum esse, ex nullo tamen vestigio tali creato sequitur 
evidenter Deum esse evidentia supradicta, nec hoc probat ratio ista, ideo non plura dico pro 
solutione sua. Et ex ista infero quod primum principium quod posuit Aristoteles 4 Metaphi- 
sice est unum complexum simpliciter primum et per se notum. Probatur, quia istud com- 
plexum nullum aliud presupponit et presupponitur a quolibet, sicut alias probabitur, si expe- 
diet, igitur est principium unum etc." 

55 We should not doubt the accuracy of Denys’ quotations; normally, the authors repro- 
duce the arguments of their socii verbatim based on written notes. This can be shown in the 
case of Pierre d’Ailly, for example, since we have the Principium of one of his socii, Peter 
Gracilis, and can compare the passages. In the case of Denys we also find this protestatio at 
the start of his principial question: “Protestor etiam quod dicta reverendorum bacchalario- 
rum, cum quibus licet indignus et immeritus concurro, intendo fideliter recitare et omnibus 
eis velut patribus et magistris meis reverentiam exhibere." 

56 T edited all of the passages from Galerand in “La faculté de théologie de Paris au XIV* 
siècle à travers les lunettes de C.-E. du Boulay”, in Naissance d'une historiographie univer- 
sitaire: César Egasse du Boulay (ca. 1600-1678), sources et méthodes d'un historien de 
l'université de Paris, éd. par T. AMALOU et T. KOUAMÉ, Paris (forthcoming). 


57 DIONYSIUS DE MONTINA, Principium I a.l, ed. Paris 1511: “Secundum quod noto est 
quod illud principium quod ponit Aristoteles 4 Metaphysice, ‘de quolibet esse vel non esse’ 
est primum principium cognoscendi quo ad nos et maxime nobis evidens. Istud patet per 
Doctorem Profundum parte prima, capitulo 11. Et hoc etiam concessit reverendus bacchala- 
rius et magister meus magister Galerandus de venerabili collegio Navarre. «Tertium» 
[secundum] quod noto est quod omnis evidentia «evidenter» [evidentur] et proprie dicta 
quoad nos vel est primum principium vel reducibilis ad ipsum. Istud patet, quia prinum 
principium est maxime evidens nobis, igitur omnis evidentia que non est prima ad ipsum 
tanquam ad primum habe[n]t reduci." 
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creature exists). Galerand, in contrast, points out that Denys’ position is 
similar to the condemned articles of Nicholas of Autrécourt./" Denys at- 
tempts to explain to his socius that his position is not the same as Nicholas’ 
condemned article number 6, according to which “ex eo quod una res est, 
non potest evidenter, evidentia deducta ex primo principio, inferri quod alia 
res sit." Denys insists that Nicholas was wrong, because he considered rela- 
tive terms or connotative terms that are not completely or partially distinct, 
such as in the example pater est, ergo filius est.? Denys adds that he rejects 
existential inference in the case of absolute things both totally and partially 
distinct. ^? 


The theological concern about this type of inference was, of course, the 
main issue in the principial exchange: is it possible to demonstrate the ex- 
Istence of God (Deum esse) from the existence of the created being (crea- 
tura)? The entire discussion is linked to the attempt to establish an episte- 
mological principle that can be used as an ontological argument. Creatura 
est, ergo Deus est can function only when B is part of A, and although A is 
part of B, B is not part of A. 


The interest that we find in the circles of the Franciscan John Regis and 
the Augustinian Denys of Modena and among their socii about existential 
inference is directly linked to Nicholas of Autrécourt’s concerns and tribu- 
lations from decades before, as is clear from Galerand of Pendref’s explicit 
citation of the condemned articles is his attack against Denys’ position D) 
John Regis and Denys of Modena thus offer new evidence for reassessing 
Nicholas of Autrécourt's influence in the Faculty of Theology after 1366. 


58 DIONYSIUS DE MONTINA, Principium , a.l, ed. Paris 1511: “Ultimo arguendo dicit ma- 
gister meus quod propositio mea videtur favere quibusdam articulis Parisiensibus condemp- 
natis. Unus dicit ‘ex eo quod una res est, non potest evidenter inferri quod alia res sit: error’. 
Alius: *non potest ex una re evidenter inferri [evidenter inferri] vel concludi alia, vel ex non 
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esse unius, non esse alterius: error’. 


5 DIONYSIUS DE MONTINA, Principium I a.l, ed. Paris 1511: “Articuli autem loquuntur de 
rebus relativis seu connotativis vel non totaliter et partialiter distinctis et nullum respectum 
habentibus adinvicem, quia bene sequitur evidenter: ‘pater est, ergo filius est’. Similiter 
sequitur: *domus est, ergo paries est', et sic de similibus." 

6° DIONYSIUS DE MONTINA, Principium I a.l, ed. Paris 1511: “Salva reverentia magistri 
mei, propositio mea non favet istis articulis, quia loquitur de rebus absolutis totaliter et par- 
tialiter adinvicem distinctis." 

6l Here is a brief synopsis made by GRELLARD: “Nicolas Drukken de Dacie, entre Autré- 
court et Buridan", 159: “Nicolas d'Autrécourt présente sa théorie des inférences dans le 
cadre plus large d'une enquéte sur la certitude et l'évidence démonstrative, et dans le but de 
délimiter les transferts de justification entre deux propositions. C'est à cette occasion qu'il 
exige une relation de dépendance entre prémisses et conclusions." 
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More textual editions and studies will certainly shed new light on the recep- 
tion of the condemned author from Lorraine. 


III. The School of John of Ripa 


As Chancellor of the University of Paris, Grimier Boniface was in charge 
of a long series of condemnations that suggest strict control over academic 
debates.? The case of the condemnation of Magister quidam Ludovicus 
theologie professor in 1362 brings us to the heart of the doctrinal tenden- 
cies of the time. André Combes established a connection between Louis of 
Padua and the doctrine of the Franciscan John of Ripa, from the 1350s, and 
advanced the hypothesis that this author was a victim of the Chancellor of 
Paris who, at that time, was trying to prevent the emergence of a doctrinal 
school around John of Ripa.® 


John of Ripa's texts certainly circulated in the Parisian milieu (there are 
about ten surviving manuscripts) and had a great impact in reshaping meta- 
physics, introducing such concepts as latitudo entium, immutatio vitalis, 
notitia formalis and beatitudo formalis. Already in 1925, Cardinal Franz 
Ehrle stressed the importance of John of Ripa for such later doctors as John 
Hiltalingen, Pierre d’Ailly, Peter of Candia (1378-1379) and Jean Gerson, 
and in 1930 Hermann Schwamm pursued this investigation further. André 
Combes' critical edition of a portion of John of Ripa's lectures on Sentenc- 
es provides access to some of the Italian Franciscan's ideas, but this has not 
yet led to a deepened understanding of his doctrine, although studies by 
Paul Vignaux and Francis Ruello have drawn attention to his originality, 
and Andrea Nannini is working to complete Combes’ edition. Likewise, 
much remains to be done in order to clearly encapsulate John of Ripa’s im- 
pact on commentaries on the Sentences after the 1360s, but a survey of the 


8? J. VERGER, “Grimier Boniface", in Portraits de maîtres offerts à Olga Weijers, éd. par 
ANGOTTI, BRINZEI et TEEUWEN, 179-87. 

63 A. COMBES, Jean Gerson. Commentateur dionysien. Les Notulae super quaedam verba 
Dionysii De caelesti hierarchia, Paris 1940, 635-73, at 635. 

9^ F, EHRLE, Der Sentenzenkommentar Peters von Candia, des Pisaner Papstes Alexanders 
V. Ein Beitrag zur Scheidung der Schulen in der Scholastik des vierzehtnen Jahrhunderts 
und zur Geschichte des Wegestreites (Franziskanische Studien. Beiheft 9), Münster i.W. 
1925, 268-77; H. SCHWAMM, Magistri Johannis de Ripa O.F.M. doctrina de praescientia 
divina. Inquisitio historica (Analecta gregoriana 1), Roma 1930. 

65 P, VIGNAUX, De saint Anselme à Luther (Etudes de Philosophie Médiévale, hors-serie), 
Paris 1976; F. RUELLO, “Le probléme de la vision béatifique à l'Université de Paris vers le 
milieu du XIV? siécle", in Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Áge 47 
(1980), 121-70. 
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explicit quotations in the surviving fragments of Gilles de Champs’ com- 
mentary (1377-1378) and in the compilation of the so-called ‘Vienna 
Group’ is undeniable proof of the circulation of his ideas both in Paris and 
Vienna. 


We can also assess the degree of John of Ripa’s impact negatively in 
the intensity of the rejection of his ideas. Just as sententiarii after Gregory 
of Rimini universally denied his claim that the complexe significabile is a 
nihil, John’s position on the divine essence and the beatific vision was 
roundly attacked by his socii in the principial debates and later by the Car- 
melite John Brammart (1381-1382).°’ 


In a more positive light, John of Ripa’s texts circulated in abbreviated 
form. Two versions are known, both compiled by Augustinians, one by 
Paul of Venice and the other by Balthasar of Tolentino. We can add a 
Franciscan to this list, Francis Toti of Perugia (mid-1360s), who is present- 
ed in the historiography as a direct disciple of John of Ripa, because the 
manuscript containing his commentary mentions that he read the Sentences 
under John of Ripa (“regens Parisius in scholis sub praesidentia magistri 
fratris Johannis de Ripa"). Francis lectured just before Denys of Modena, 
for Denys quotes fragments of Francis’ lecture on Book LIT Francis? Pro- 
logue is an interesting example of the way in which John of Ripa's own 
Prologue was received. We should note that Francis does not summarize 
John's entire Prologue and makes a doctrinal selection in limiting his ab- 
breviation to questions 6 and 7: 


$6 For Gilles de Champs, see BRINZEI, “Aegidius de Campis", 23-36, esp. 31-32. For Vi- 
enna, see for example the case of manuscript Wien, ONB, Cod. 4820, from the Vienna 
Group in M. BRiNZEI and C. SCHABEL, “The Past, Present, and Future of Late Medieval The- 
ology: The Commentary of Nicholas of Dinkelsbühl", in Mediaeval Commentaries on the 
Sentences of Peter Lombard 3, ed. ROSEMANN, 174-266, at 215. 

67 See A. ANISIE, “Mediated Knowledge and Beatific Vision in John Brammart's First 
Principium on the Sentences", in Principia or Philosophical Debates at the Faculty of The- 
ology during the Middle Ages, ed. BRINZEI and DUBA, forthcoming. 

88 PAULUS VENETUS, Super primum Sententiarum Johannis de Ripa Lecturae Abbreviatio, 
ed. F. RUELLO (Corpus philosophorum Medii Aevi Testi e Studi 15), Firenze 2000. This 
edition reproduces manuscript Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms. lat. Theol. E.34; a new manu- 
script of this abbreviation is mentioned by Les enluminures: http://www.textmanuscripts. 
com/medieval/peter-lombard-sentences-60624. For Balthasar of Tolentino, the manuscript is 
Città del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Cod. Vat. lat. 1084. On the practice of 
abbreviation and summarizing, see the essay by Maarten Hoenen in this volume. 

© See the discussion about these fragments in J. LECHNER, “Franz von Perugia, O.F.M. 
und die Qüestionen seines Sentenzenkommentars", in Franziskanische Studien 25 (1938), 
28-64, esp. 29-30. 
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IOHANNES DE RIPA, Prologi questiones ultime" 


Monica Brinzei 


FRANCISCUS TOTI DE PERUSIO, Prologus?! 


q.6, 353-430: Utrum possibile sit intellec- 
tum creature rationalis habere notitiam theo- 
logicam claram et intuitivam in lumine natu- 
rali. 

q.6 a.2, 366-98: Utrum quodlibet obiectum 
creatum ad sui intuitivam notitiam cum 
intellectu creato possit obiective concurrere. 


q.6 a.3, 399-416: Utrum aliqua entitas creata 
respectu divine essentie possit aliquo modo 
dici intuitiva notitia. 


q.7, 431-59: Utrum intellectui viatoris de 
veritatibus theologicis possit adgenerari 
habitus proprie scientificus. 


q.7 a.l, 435-47: Utrum eadem res creata 
possit esse sui ipsius notitia et obiecti, quod 
in ipsa relucet. 


q.7 a.2, 448-53: Utrum habitus fidei infusus 
vel acquisitus sit habitus evidens et cogni- 
tivus. 


Circa prologum primi Sententiarum quero 
istam questionem: 


q.1, f£. 1ra-4ra: Utrum in aliqua intellectuali 
essentia generari possit aliqua notitia 
theologica evidens et intuitiva ex actuali 
intelligentia luminis naturalis. 

a.l, ff. lra-2vb: Utrum cum lumine naturali 
intellectus creati quodlibet ymaginabile citra 
primum obiectum ad sui ipsius notitiam 
intuitivam possit obiective concurrere. 

a.2, ff. 2vb-4ra: Utrum aliqua ymaginabilis 
essentia citra primam possit aliquo modo 


respectu divine essentie esse notitia 
intuitiva. 
q.2, ff. 4ra-5vb: Secundo quero circa 


prologum: Utrum creatura rationalis. de 
veritatibus theologicis possit habere aliquam 
habitualem notitiam proprie scientificam. 


a.l, f. 4rb-vb: Utrum aliqua res creata ex sui 
ipsius natura possit esse immediatum 
obiectum simplicis et iudicialis cognitionis. 


a.2, f. 5ra-vb: Utrum habitus fidei infusus 
vel acquisitus possit esse proprie scientifi- 
cus. 


A more detailed comparison shows that Francis Toti of Perugia follows the 
development of John of Ripa's text argument-by-argument and, although he 
does not copy the text verbatim, he relays each idea that John formulates in a 
lemmatic commentary. Like John, who writes the rubric decisio conclusionis 
at the end of each division as a conclusion announcing the solution to a doc- 
trinal problem,” Francis uses the term ymaginatio conclusionis." 


70 TOHANNES DE RIPA, Lectura super primum Sententiarum. Prologi questiones ultime, ed. 
A. COMBES et F. RUELLO (Textes Philosophiques du Moyen Age 16), Paris 1970. 

7! FRANCISCUS TOTI DE PERUSIO, Questiones super Sententias Prologus (München, Baye- 
rische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 8718). 

7? See the analysis of Combes in his introduction to the volume IOHANNES DE RIPA, Ques- 
tio de gradu supremo, ed. A. COMBES, introd. P. VIGNAUX (Textes Philosophiques du Moyen 
Age 16), Paris 1964, 67-69. 

® This rare formula can also be found in Peter of Candia’s commentary on the Sentences, 
another text influenced by John of Ripa. 
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Regarding doctrine, Francis paraphrases John of Ripa's discussion on 
the theory of knowledge, specifically everything that applies to intuitive 
knowledge. In light of what we know about his contemporaries, Francis’ 
reading of John reflects the philosophical and theological preoccupations 
among the sententiarii of the 1360s and 1370s. Thus Francis did not copy 
all of John of Ripa's Prologue, but deliberately cut off the begining, namely 
questions 1-5, where John presents some of his most original ideas, his the- 
ory of forma vitalis, his concept of latitudo, his discussion of beatific 
knowledge as finality in via, and so on. This series of sophisticated con- 
cepts may have confused the young bachelor, and Francis probably decided 
to limit his summary to the ideas that most concerned the candidates for the 
title of Master of Theology in his time, especially epistemology centered on 
intuitive knowledge. 


Of course, this is only a first hint at what further editing and study will 
uncover. The recent publication of the first volumes of John Hiltalingen of 
Basel’s commentary on the Sentences, comprising Books I-III, gives a good 
indication of the prospects." For example, Hiltalingen constantly mentions 
the doctrinal filiation between John of Ripa and Richardus Barba, another 
author active in Paris in the 1360s, provisor of Harcourt College in 1369- 
1380, from whom no texts have been identified.” 


The edition and study of works on the Sentences produced from the 
mid-fourteenth to the mid-fifteenth century is thus not only of historical 
importance, but this volume has shown that there is much of doctrinal in- 
terest, and I hope to have added in this Epilogue that examining this period 
also enhances our understanding of the authors from the earlier decades, 
whose reception and hence significance has been neglected because of the 


7^ JOHANNES DE BASILEA, OESA, Lectura super quattuor libros Sententiarum, ed. V. 
MARCOLINO, coop. M. BRINZEI et C. OSER-GROTE (Cassiciacum-Supplementband 20-22), 
Würzburg 2016-2019. 


75 IOHANNES DE BASILEA, OESA, Lectura super quattuor libros Sententiarum 1 q.1, ed. 
MARCOLINO, vol. 1, 217: *Sed secundum opinionem Iohannis de Marchia, quem Barbe 
sequitur quaestione sua prima, diceretur, quod non ab obiecto, sed solum a specie 
intelligibili." Q.2 (309): “Secunda pars etiam est contra Richardum Barbe libro 1 quaestione 
4, qui sequitur Iohannem de Ripa in hac parte." Q.2 (315): “Contra primam partem istius 
corollarii est Richardus Barbe libro 1 quaestione 1 conclusione 4 dicens: Causalitas 
obiectiva non est libera, sed naturalis. Patet hoc, quia secundum intensionem talis 
causalitatis sequitur intensio actus; quod non foret, si foret libera. Igitur etc. Concordat cum 
eo Iohannes de Ripa in pluribus locis." On Richard, see Z. KALUZA, Thomas de Cracovie. 
Contribution à l'histoire du collége de la Sorbonne, Wroclaw-Gdansk 1978, 137-38; M. 
BRiNzEI and C. SCHABEL, “The Past, Present, and Future of Late Medieval Theology", 221- 
22. 
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historiographical obscurity of the period following their activities. Happily, 
adopting the false reasoning post hoc ergo propter hoc, if the intent of the 
conference on which this volume is based was to show the philosophical 
interest of commentaries on the Sentences and to encourage their study and 
edition, the decade since the conference has fulfilled the organizers" hope, 
made possible in large part by the European Research Council's decision to 
fund projects THESIS and DEBATE. In addition to the resurrection and 
almost completion of Marcolino's long dormant Hiltalingen project, wit- 
ness the progress on the editions of commentaries on the Sentences just 
from the period between the Black Death and onset of the Great Schism: 
Pierre Ceffons (H. Alisade, W.O. Duba, H. Kraml, A. Nannini, C.P.E. 
Nothaft, F.S. Pedersen, C. Schabel), John of Ripa (Nannini), Andrew of 
Novocastro (A. Irimescu), Facinus de Ast (A. Baumgarten), Bonsemblans 
Baduar (O. Utamura), Gottschalk of Nepomuk (Baumgarten, Schabel), 
Conrad of Ebrach (M. Brinzei, D. Coman, Schabel), Conrad of Soltau (M. 
Maga), James of Eltville (A. Anisie, A. Baneu, Baumgarten, Brinzei, L. 
Cioca, Coman, I. Curut, A. Marinca, M. Pantea, Schabel), John Regis 
(Brinzei, C. Grellard, Marinca), Henry Totting of Oyta (H. Berger, M. Tos- 
te), Henry of Langenstein (Toste), Denys of Modena (Brinzei, Schabel), 
Marsilius of Inghen (M. Erne, M.J.F.M. Hoenen), Peter Gracilis (V. Marco- 
lino, J. Slotemaker, J. Witt), John of Wasia (Cioca), Pierre d'Ailly (Brinzei, 
Schabel, Slotemaker), Peter of Candia (S.F. Brown, Duba, G.J. Etzkorn, R. 
Keele, S. Kitanov, A. Kringos, Schabel), and John Brammart (Anisie). 


Our series editor adds the following coda: Pity poor Petrarch: he who in 
sundry times and places has been laureated as the First Modern Man, who 
took a brave first step on the irreversable March of History towards Hu- 
manity, and who, should the soul in fact be immortal, looking up from be- 
low or down from above, must now be in acute distress to see, seven centu- 
ries later, a brigade of earnest scholars working hard to recover every scrap 
of writing and every recorded utterance of that multitude of sententiarii of 
his own time who further devastated the already devastated writings upon 
which they commented. But those “thousands of Scholastic craftsmen” 
surely had an exquisite sense of contingency, and would not be so surprised 
by such a nice ‘cunning of reason’ as would be Petrarch’s hagiographers 
and other enthusiasts for the Dawn of Modernity. 
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